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IMIKFACE, 


In Lliifl volumn tlin tin'iniiml )>lionoinoim nf Iho noxniil pi'tiH 
UVD ilitsiniwHiHl, hufovi! iin utUinpl mnrto, m Hid ddiw 

cludini^ vdIuiuc, to coMt^idDV tho, luiuviuif^ o[ th« iiay^hology of 
Hox on tlmt part of morulH v’liich may bo called ^‘nocial liy^ioms” 
Under “blvolic 8y]nb(?]isin^' 1 imdiulc practically all the 
nberrationH of tlic ticxual iii.sLilit;!:, altlioufrli Home of tlie.se have 
siHaiK'd of Hiidlciiait imporlama! for separate dificimHiou in pro- 
viouH vohiniCH. It in hi/'lily probable tliiit niiiny roadora will 
coiiHidcr Hull; tlui iiaiiio Hcnrciily HulVuiiia to cover manircHtuliona 
HO 711111 H'vouH ami HO varicii. Tim lor in “ncxual cqiiivn louts” 
will soom pvoforiiblc to Homo, While, how over, it may Im fully 
ad mi lied that tlienc perversions are ‘^^soxual oipiivaleiiLs” — or at 
all ovontn oipiiviilontH of tlio normal Koxnal inipnlHO— tlint (.cmi 
ia merely a diwc rip live label wUieli tel la n.s noLliin^^ of tbo plio- 
iiomena. TSevnal Symbolism” ^dvcR iik Hie key to tlie proee.sH, 
tbo key that inalceH all tliCHC jmreor.sioiiH intelliffililo. In all of 
Ihcm— very chairly in Home, hh in Hlme-fetieliiHin; more nb- 
HonTcly in others, as in cxliihilionlsm — it haw come about tiy 
eauHiis conmmital, nequiisa'l, ov h,ith, that nmne object or cliiss 
of olijeels, wnne act or f^rmip of acta, haw aequired a dynamic 
power over I ho ])Hyclio-pliysu;al ru.icnaiiiHiu of Hie aoxiial proeesH, 
(lG/loetin(( it from its normal ndjiiHtment to the wliole nf a 
beloved person of Hie opjiosili; sOX. There lian been a traiiH- 
inutation of values, and eertaiii olijects, cerlain acts, have iie- 
quired an emotional value wjiicli for Hie normal jM.'i'son they do 
nob ]H)Ssess. Sneh objects and iicIh iir('*^i]ici'ly, i|; seems to me, 
levmeil symbols, and limb term embmf^’t Hie only jusHlication 
that in most etmes these mimilV;daliims can le;fiHmately elaim. 

'"rius Meehimiam of Detiimcsi'enee” hrin^rs ns at; lust In 
the final elinmx for wliieh the ulMler and move prolon^md Htat^m 
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of luini/firoiit i‘, ^vbioV) Inm oi^irojuoil oh iif(«Mi 5u tJs* Stuflirn. 
if< llu' (‘liiliDinlr prcUniiiini'y. "’riit* jirl of ii vt r wniium 

nf>V(‘Iif;t, wi’iltcii, “iK (1 m‘ iir(- of |in‘ji;ir,ij o-ji," TJi.U “jiii jiu- 
ration’’ in, tin llu* ^tliyrtioloj^iful HiiU-, Uic jnoihn lion f>f hnn« fW 
('oncOj niitl nil I’oiirtj^lnji i.* I’nin mn'il in np IniiO ' i tin *n 

UtiL lli(> liiiiil roil ju^'ul ioii of Lwo iniTi\ iilimfii in on 
(lrlnnii'.H(!onc;c, Uinw uloo ly Mii nil'll L nhonl. l l]iin;;Js il j‘i 3;irf.’« ly 
lui invulontniy in'.ly itt vUill loil witloml ih- jc 
fftlioiiH imil rrniHrtUHnirr.H ; iiinl il iti Ilirr*'fi>3 ■* n r for 

rpp;ro(. Mint ko liltlr ih yi'I Iiiinwn alionl il. 'l‘)ir uno 
iu;t in wliirli two imliviiliuils iirc liflril out of nil riol?^« Moil i t ii- 
tx>v in wi‘ir i\ml lirconn? Uio ini^trniiirnl of liii^ht-r h 

M'liich rashioii tlin sj icrirri, (-[in iu'vit Ik; iiii m t io lir f>lnrr> '1 ovrr 
iiB trivinl or niiwortliy of bIihIv. 

Tu Uu; hi’irC ntuily of '“'riir riyvrliir Slatr in (’rtTnanry" 
wo i\t Inst tom'll tlio jininV- nt wliiiii Oii' wlmlr cinojijr'x jiroi • ><'1 
of riox reiit;li(‘.s iln A woiiniii n idi n rliild in lior nojiiil* ja 

(In; ovorlnHlint' iiiirm.'Io wliirli nil (lir roiiiKiin'’ of 1 mv<*, .mM do’ 
ouimiufr (loviro;! <i£ (uuuirt’onoi' mnl iI. Imuli - Unv.i Iv. vin 

invonloil In rnnko innnifrsl. 'Tlir in^vi'liir i-(ii(o nf llo> ntisjinii 
wlio lima orrujiirrt Uk! Hiiiiiriiii; jin.'-ifion wliirli lif<< Ii ov |>i .jJT* !' 
oiinnoL jfnil lo Iir of iix(:r(‘iliii|r inliTrt^l from noinv jni)nS*s tif 
VK'W, iiml nci(; Imal liccnmio tlu’ ninU-rniil iiiiilinvl ii- mio of dn* 
olonionla uvon of lovo In'twom llir m-mv?, Mnl ilio 3 i' 0 .'rliHltt;;;v 
of iirt'^fiiniiny full of involved pri'lilniiK, nnd li-io n|?niii. Or; 
Ko oflrii ill Mi(! wiili; Hold \vc liavc ( rn vnx'd. ni< iit jliy 

V\n'oii\\ott\ ot n. dnov iV, ih, not. yol f;ivv:n lo! \o 310 
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lOHOTIO .SYMIJOLLSM. 


L 

T)i« llpHiiiUDn of ICroLid Sytubollsm— .Syni))oliHiii of AgL nini 
ByrnlioliMJii of UbjdiiL—i'irolit; — \Vi<ln (!xt(?iinioU of tlionyiiiljult' 
of SdK-“'Tlo‘ lioHivoKO Viiviply of I’ortnililo I’liofU! I’o.UpIo'k — T l»o Ntu’oui* 
rouiuliiLioiis of I’lrtflic Kyiiil)oIiHiii-“(.'luH.‘iilli'iiU<Jii of Uii! I’liniiOitO'Ilif — Tlir 
Tondoiii'y Lo Idoulizo Lin: DdfooU of [i 11 u loved Ppi'HOii—.SloiiUlnirr 
"CryHliilliziilion." 

Dy H.vnihoHf^iii’' I monii (.hut t(Mi(loiu;y wliorohy the 
lovcr'H aUiMilioii id divoi'tod fnnii Uni central focus of sexunl 
aitnictioii to sniiK! ohjcct or pioecss wliicli is on tlic jii'i’ijiliery 
of that focus, or is oven oulsido of it alto^^othor, Hioiif^li roonll' 
iiif; it Iiy nssneiation of conliffuily or of siinilavity. It tlms Imp- 
pens tliiit hniiesccnce, or cyom in exlreino chhcs dotuiiK'sciinco^ 
limy ho provokod liy (lio coiitomplatinn of aols or ohjeetH wliieh 
aro away from llio oiul of sexual coiijiij^iilion.^ 

In coiisidiirin^' tlu; jihonoinonii of Koximl soloction in u 
provimis voluniiy it was found that lliero ai'o four or fivo niiilu 
fiictnrs in I ho oonstitulion of hoauly in so far us lieauty dotor- 
inines soxunl soleetioiv Mrotit: syinlioliHin is founded on Uio 
faetor of individual taste in liciiuty; it arises as a special l/.ed 
devolopiiK'iit of tlint fiuilor, Init it is, novortlioless, ineorroot to 
tnergo it in sexual select iniu ^j'lui iiUvactivo el iiii'iiotei'i sties of 
a liolovod woman or maiij from the point of view of sexual selec- 
tion, are a eomplex hut luirinonious wliole lendiiij;^ n|) lo a desire 
for tiui ooinplete ])o.ssessinn of tlie person who displays them. 


''riiv Ivi'iu "cveliv iiyi»lndi«m" bus uln’udy hvpu vmideyvd by 
I'lnlcn 1)111(1 iVcHre/iff/Zi/ei IHDr), ]). 101), II; iiiiihL Iig benic in 

aiiiid (liiil (liiH li‘i'in, iiii|ilyii)(; llid ^iieeillc niHilinn, is luiicli iiannwcr 
tbim Ibd ti'rm "si'wiid syinbnlism," -^vbb'b may br usvil tn a 

pi'i'Kl I'lii'ii'ty of riliiiil iiht) nnrliil |inu-lii’i!H wliieh liiive ])layi:d ii part 
m (lie cviibiihi?) nf I'ivilhiillnn, 

®ib'ii.riml >S't(celli)ii is .Umi, iv, “Visiun." 
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( 1 ) 



vsvcjiiH.iHiV or }‘i,x. 


Tlii'n' is no lOMlriH'V to isolaln inrS ilir; 'iriui*' HUy vImst- 

JM'lor fifoii llii' imlividnul inid |o pniK t inv/il'!’ 

'OilinicliT at Ull' (v\lM’lif-c of |lo‘ ‘5'nv»d iVio 

iiidivitlnal p'Ui’Viilly, Ah hoou an Hiirli u (» nd' /tin - Oi f 
ilnrU, I'von tally in u idij;lil or (A iM|ior,uy I- am. hoty 

f-!!)’ Unit llicn! in rrolic ‘iyiiilioliHiii. 

Ki'olii; HymlioliHin iis IioaiaaM*, liy iio no ana i ' nlni^ d Jo }li“ 

iudividiiiiliziiifi; Uauli'iicy lo rfuinailriil^' atarOHoi ' jiM^ jiSioo njifin 
1^011 in sin fill', flmrai'U'rislu' of Mu* udnK or in iv- wlto in; 

nnniinlly Hi*' nhjrr-l of lovir ’rio' inuoan 

Jiiiij iiol ln! roiH'i'j'iicfl III. iilli IliH .'illrin'liv*- or . o 1 Jijay 

Hot ('YOU III! Iminiiii, no| dvcn niiimiil, aiji] \v<- niay >1)31 Ur run- 
roriKid u illi (1 syuilinl wliii h lias luirasilir/illy rind* d 
tlui (mil fid si In, of ^jcxnid rUKilijiii uud iiliiialnd Ihi yj,, 

I'nia'H'V Yvliii’li normidlv f»ors iido llir rlnniiods mI Ir aUliy Voiiomi 
love* haviji^' for its riiiiil rnd llir ]iroi'r*iiii(«M oi ))3(' 

'I'liiin iindiUHlnnd in its tvidc.^l ron.M*, i( may lo' i.aMj llnl i-Vi-rv 
Buxuul [un'i-m'i^ion, I'Vcii lionm.'-iwnalily, ia n fiiim of n i-iiiii'' nyaa- 
holism, (ov ^vn sinill lind llnd in rviTv rio i' i cmio id^y > 5 n, I 
iliat (or i)M! nonmil Imitiiin Imiiii' lia:- lluln n.r no * r-dir Yalur, 
him UHsunird siicli vnlim in a nijiivno' denja n; ulmi! i-. 0* ; jy, i( 
liiiH Ik'I’oiiio )i syiiihftl of Dm noniial olij.rl nf Invn, rFrluin 
porvni'Hious uvn, liini'nvrr, of simli i;uid jiujinrtam o um 
of lluar wido ridalionsliijis. Dial Dmv raniioi iro :id» ijUMddv 
dijiCiisHcd iiiiM‘(‘iy iik foiiim of rinlir ryiidndism. ddni iw noHaldy 
tlm Oust' as roffiirds liiiiiiOMWiialily, ani'i-i tidiroo and alj’olajnim. 
all of ivliioli lilmiionmha liavi' Mmirforo io i ii h jririd* |v 
onsKod in jimvions Kliulivs, air now uminh rono » no d \vidi 
manilcsloViorift avo niovo nnrvowiy and o'^'dor Arlv oyih- 

bolifial. 

A jioi'Doii of Dm fiiild of orolic hi'iiiIimIooh iii niVorrd hy 
wbiit Jliiml; (followed by I.imiln-oHo, KvaiVUl'Idmr. and idh,r-| 
him bnimd "erolie felieldsm;' or Dm ir)ipl»-m v wlmr. Uv > ' ^v^ril 
fttlranVion is nndnly exerleil liy romit eina jal pari oj‘ p* 1 iDiai dv 
of Llio body, or liy Konni iioiniimili; obji'id n lio b lia;'- b' l niiir 
cjntcd will) il:, .Sneli ei'oDe symliolieni of obin l l anmd. h.,w^ 
pvei\ bo diHsoeliUcd fi'oni I bo ovrn more imjmruml to idii' itynn* 
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bnliHin of procOHH, niul tlui two aro «o oJnscly botiiul together that 
we eiuinot u tin in a truly rieioiiUrie view of tlieiii until we regard 
Iheiii Iji'oatlly an re I a Led ]iarts of a (loniniou psye.liie tendejiey. 
If, v\H (iv*»os iwhi'vLh,* a symbol hau two ehief meviniugSj one in 
wliieli it inilicateK a pliy.Hieal jiroeesH wlneh .staiulH for a jisyeliic! 
lii’oeess, and anollier in wlii(‘]i it indicatcn a part wliieli rc[)re- 
aeiils llie o’liole, erotic syniladimii (».f act (MUTespondH to the first 
of these elnef nieuningSj and erotic syjnholisni of object to tlio 
oilier. 

vMtiiough It )H not iinjiosHiljlo to lind some genn.s of erotic 
synvholism in animals, in ita move prononueed manifestations 
it is only found in the luiniau speeies. It could not be other- 
wise, for .siieli syinholisTii involves jioL only tlie play of fancy 
and iniagiiiation, llie idealiaiiig ajditiide, hut also a certiiiii 
amount of jum-er of eoiieeiitratiiig the altention on a jioiiit out- 
side the iialural ])aih of inslinel; and the ahility t(j form new 
menial eonslnudions around tiiat point. There are, indeed, as 
we shall see, element ary fornis of ev<dic sy mho I ism which ai'o 
not uneniiiinoiily assoi-iated with feehle-iniiidediuiss, Imt oven 
the.se are .«lill pi'eiiliarly limiain, and in ita les.s erudo nuini- 
fe.-tatioiis erolic syinholism easily lends itself to every degree 
of liuiiiaii ridiiieiiient and intelligence, 

"U il(‘|it'ialn |jriiiiiu’ily uikui ria iiirn'iiso c)f tlm ii.Myclidloglcal pi'o- 
citHH of ri'jpr(‘>it'ii(iiU<oi,'* Colin iS(;oU ri'iimilc.H nf si'Xiail HyialioliHiii 
I'ciK'nilly, "uo'oK'lag I'lenlvr iiowwis of and inuilysiH iis 

eoniiiiin'd \\ilh Llie loaur itiiiiiuils. Tlie ouLnr iinpi'nsHiiniH ooinc lo lio 
I'li'iti'ly ilinl iiii'uisliiMl ns sik'Ii, but iil, Ilia sitina lioiu lira of tan trail tail 
as svinliois of Inai'i' i*X)iarii“ni’('s, ami u laaainag raail lain tliain wliioli 
tliay wdulil not otharwisa luissaHs. iSyiiiltuHsm or fatialiiKiii in, imlaad, 
jiisL Ilia aiipiu-ity (o sai! inaaiiiiig, lo aiu]iliiiHi/o soinatliin^r for tlin Niiko 
nf oMiar Lliiii/'s wliieli do not iip|iani', In liraiii laniiH it iinliantcs aa 
aativily of the lii^Uar aaalars, a, sort of sula.-Liaakiuf' or lim^'-aiveniting 
of Ilia iiriiiiilii’O aiiargy; . . . Ilo.satti’H iiocin, ‘Tlie IVooilsjiiirgo,'' 


']v. (IrooH, Dvr JiJNfhcUMcha OviiUHH, p. 1212. Tlia pH.yaholof'y of thn 
asmielaliims of a<iii(i}*iuly ami vasamlilauaa thvou^li wldali yrolia syiu* 
liiiliMia o)ii>i'iilaH {Ih triiiisraraiiai' in lirlally ilisaiiSHepl liy llilinl in I lie 
/'Npi'lmlnpjy nf Mu; HmtfUnnx, Vnrl I. ClmjtLar Xll; llm aiirly almpLi'rs i>f 
Ilia Simla imtlior's fjiiijiiiiiv ‘Ivm .VriiMmcn/.v nmy ulsn lia Hiiii) to dedl M’iUi 
tlio aiiiolionid liiiHiH on wliiah arotia .syinlioliHiti iiriHay, 
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givoa ft coiici’fito cxftHi[jlo of UiC! fuuimlitiiJ ut viiili a si,\iohMj, Uofo Him 
othcivviftO iuHigiiincfiiit j)roHnii(ftli(in <if H"' i In* ' ■< oi jd ■! 

TcpTcstnUng origivwlly iv iiu'vo Kido-coii'oiif ^>f flo* ni i 'lO 

iicua, liccoiiioH tile iiiLcllrdluul Hymliol I'r viSimJ.i J' y. 

forever iiflcr. H fioeiiift, imltn'dj hh if Llir alriHij;i'r ■■ito ^1")! amne 

likely will become tlio fornmtlon of 'Hi ovvrl.vioir 4 v!h.|, 

Eci'vcs Lo locus luol aUmd in Hio jiJiu'f of j*"nn'l I h'ui: };iriii< j O fui 
iiowlicj’D at loftfit in Hymltoliwn u luovaa tUMu on 

CXJ)I'L‘9Hi01l of tllll HOXllul jllsLiTIcl. 1 )0' )'llv'‘iun of "'vil 1 1 i) >1 si-if 

IierotliLiii'y biickgroiiudj in curly noiTi lll■|’rlIPll^ n’liipjcrl (‘Jl'Oi oj I'li Hif 
most trjviiil lUid iiiiini[)oilJUiL fiii.liii'a'f<. . . . l ib* ».y »))lMr|i oj, u.,h 

become rp-UcUiftLic, of Hj'mliolbv iti a iiud i-cu'c, i - oi Ji ii>-i mi . 
of tbc incvcftaiiig lein'cHeiilfttivo lanwi'T id moo. Mjmu wbl' li ' ^ <>1 

lu 3 ftdvaneeinoiiL lifts (Icjicinlnl, wbili! il nimp jr'i vrd hi l yiijr n* I'icl ]i"lji 
to purify bin most pnreiiiiiul oiiioLi'iii.’' (^‘oliii .Mi^' 

Aiucricnii- Journal of Piturliolodif, > oI. 'ii, -^'o- 

In the stiuly of “Love nml Vnin" in o jiroviHir; voLjjmi*, llie 
analysis of the Uu'^c uiul eomplex inarms uf m-vniil jilo Hujai u;i 
T^'hicli nre asHocinted with jmin, ;;rinliiolly lio m Ho ^ 

consiclernbln oxtnnL into a upccinl riiKi' of rr, idic -.yniiiinNviiM ; 
pain 01’ Tc?lrainL, whelhoi’ inllii'li'd on or l*y Ho- l>ivr .5 p-TMi-n, 
becomes^ by ii psyehic pnitfe.-n (hat is iiHiirilly iiinujo 'vimo,, t)i,i 
eyinhol of the sexuiU imwluiumut, nml liruro -avouo ;. ilui f jnMo 
einotious ns that ineeliiiJiifiin noi'innliy iioMor'. Wo njiiv imw 
attenipl; to deal moai livoadly auil ciiiiiiM'oliejiiuvt ly wiih Iho nor- 
nifil mul nbnorninl nk])(icts of ei’otic ^iyiiilnOiiMu in muoi’’ of ihrir 
most typical and lonyt mixed fornm. 

“When one hinmiii iinai;iiinliiiii riv\i^ In ariiih ial 

things” Ilnysinans writes in Ad-^/x, "it i»' epimpell./l lo 
dime the moveuimits of animals in the net nf projiayniiou. 
nt miichmcs, at tins play of pistons in the eylin-Jm.; ; tin v Jir<‘ 
Romeos of steel in .lulids of east-inm,’' Ami not nnlv in the 
work of man’s hajide hnt Ihrniprlioiit Nnlnn- ue jin.j r.'ynd 
eymbola which are the less deninhlv sinve. for (hi. uuiH port, 
they make jmfc the fllightest iijijieal to even l)io io..!d moiiiM 
human imagiiuition, Langviage \s full of ivu'tsvplmvir.il >.ymholf 
of sex winch eoiiRtantly lend lo lose Dieir jini'lii' cvuilmji'iiji iniil 
to become coninionpl/iee. Semen js ho I sved. uiol f.»r I he Kntmiv 
c^iiGcially the whole process of Imnmn ec«.\, ns well m. ihe jiialo 
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nnil icnialo orf'iuis, uontftuntl}' ])riinL‘nUHl itBfill in BjmbolB ilc- 
riv(!il from (i^n’uiiiltnrdl and lun’liculLiii’al life. Tiic. towticlra 
xm’o l)(?anH (fnhw) and friiiL or nj)])ic'a (ponia mid fiialii) ; tho 
pan in mo is a (ivi* {iirhor), or a alnlk (/Av//wn,s), or a root {nidi.v), 
or iiaialilc (falx), or a jdnnglislinro (vODior), Tlui HOiiU'n, a^oiin, 
ivas d(!M" (n/.s). 'I’ln; lahin niajoni or minora M’ore M'ings 
lim viilvn ami vagina m’Oi’o a Jiold (ttffcr and aunpus). or a 
idonglnai fnrroAv (.sitlcu,';) , or a vinoyiird (vincii), or a foniUuin 
(f(nu<;), wliilo (luj pudmidal htiir was liorlnigo ( plaiilavia).^ In 
oniar iiimmgoK it in not dillir.nlt to tvaee Bvmiluv and livon ideu- 
tiral inniguvy upplird to Koxnal organa and soxmil acta. Thus 
it in notinvorthy Unit Hhnkosjionro more than once ttii]dios the 
to nil "'‘jdonglicd'* to a woman \vlio haa had aoxnal intorcourso. 
Tlio Talmud calls tho lahia minora the doors, tlio labia inajora 
hinges, and Hio clitoris tlio key, d’lio (J reeks appear not only to 
Jiave roniid in the myrtle-hei'rv, the rniit of a [ihint saei’ed to 
A^emiH, tlic imago of the ('litoris, hut also in the rose an inmge of 
Hm! fimiinino laliia; in Ilia pootic literature of many countries, 
indeed, tliis imagery of the rose may lie traced iu a imn'o or lesa 
vidled niiumcr.- 

d'h(^ \Yvdes])Yei\d symbolism of sex arose in the theories and 
eonet!plimiH of primitive peoples con e mm in g tlic fnnetion of 
gi'iieration and its nearest nnalogica in Nature; it was eonlimied 
for the sake of the vigorous and expressive terminology whieli 
it fill’ll islu'd ho til for daily lifi! and foi’ liLeraturi' j its final sur- 
vivals were cultivated iKiOiiuse they furnislied a dolieatoly lesthetic 
inclhod of approaching i mi tiers which a groM’ing re fine men t of 
sentiment made it dillicult for lovers and poets to up proa eh in 
a more (‘I'mlii and direct maunor. Us existence is of interest to 
MS now lle(:lu\s^^ it shows tiie olijeetivo validity of the basis on 


' A auinlier of Nyaoiiyiiis for Llic roiiiiilo [iiidiaifla are brniiglit 
toaelliei' liv Seliurig — I'linmis, IhpiIuh, eoiielm, iiiu'ih, fdveii, larva, (iiiil^i 
iiliiniliis, luiMiH, eyinlia, miliimi, ilcUii, inyrtUH, lie (U-^eicsHe/i 

Mamy of them, (.Wii/fi'lij lii, Meelien 1, caii. 1.) 

Mxleiiipaul, 0//»e ll'er/e, )i|i. ‘Jl-'iii- rf. K, Pciiivdti, or 

Die giaieral aiul a|ierial iviiiiIh fiu' m'X, IVnmees a! Ih'iif/i, vel. ii, |i|i. IIJ’ 
'215; II Hclei’litni of Uie I'll era I lire of Lliu rose will ho fciiniil in s viilo>iii 
of trims la lions eidilleil /‘os //o^/aiioa. 
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wliicli Dvotic Bymbolisni, ah wc litivc lieru (o uiMlcrstfiiul it, (Ich 
velops. But from first to hist it in a distiiic^t |jli(‘n«)nicn. m, liav* 
ing a more or less rensnned niul iiitclUailmil laisis, inid il hOiirccly 
aorves in degree to iced ilie seMiiil impulse. IjImI je .‘sym- 
bolism ia not intolicctunl but euiotioiml i]i its origin ; il stiirtH 
into being, obsciu’eJy, "witii but ii dim eoiiscioiisni's.s tn- foi' ilni 
most part none at iiil, eitlior Hiuld(i.nl3’ rmm Ibe slioric of I’onui 
usually youtliful c.\pci'ioii(ie, or more gradually llirougli an iii- 
BtiiictivG brooding on tlioso tilings wiiieb are iiio.sl inlimalely 
associated ’With a sc.vually dsiruljlu jjerHoii. 


The Itiiid of soil on wliidli IIk* goraiis of erol ic symht:li*'iii iiiriy 
ilevelop is well hggh in curgs nf -seMiid liy|)ia'ii't)ii'sin. In siieli e.'O'es nil 
the emotionally scxnal analogirH mnl ri'.si'iiihliiiiei'H, wliiili in eiulli' 
symbolis'in are fixeil aiul ovyuiiizctl, may hv tvimi'd in ami 

forma, n single hy perms tlietic iiidivitluiil perliii|is iire-’i’iilijig a gri a t 
variety of gonniiial ayinbojisiiis, 

Tliua it has been recorded oi an Kalian niiii fmliM'.e lii'entno 

a pi’osti tiile) that from tlie age of S .slin liml di‘sii'(i fur ruilun, fruni 
the ngc of 10 nia-sLurhated, Jind hiLer had linimisi'Mia I fi rlingf*, ihnt lln* 
aauie feelings and priietieea cniUinut'd ufter slnr liiid taken the veil, 
Lliougl) from time to liino they asHiim<!il religimiM i'(|nlvah'iit a. 'J'hr 
uiere contact, indeed, of a piiest’s liiind, llie news of lln' pie' enl a I jun 
of an ccelGsiastic she liad ktiinvii to a liislio[i]'ie, l Im niylil nl an ape, On; 
conteiiiplaLioii of II le cnifritieil Christ, Llie llgui'e of a tit\’, I he pii'lni n 
of a (lemon, the net of dofeeiiLion in Die child reii enliimteil lo Iht earn 
(whom, on this iieerjiint, and against I lie icgn In' inns, h\\i~ (vmiM iii i Mtii' 

pany lo the closets), espneially tlni sigliL ami the mere uf 

flicB iu sexual commetum — all these things Hulliecd to pvinbin' in her a 
powerful orgasm, (Arrhivio iJt- I'aichUiiriu, 111(1:2, fa^e. 1 1-1 If, (i, :i:is.) 

A hoy of 15 (given to niasturlmtion), hliidii'd liy Mnnli innld in 
America, was similarly liypcrnislhetic Lo llm symliols nf '-ex mil eniMlIiin, 
"I like niniisiiig myself witli niy coniriules,’’ ho (nM Miied'inn'il, '‘rHlIing 
ourselves into a ball, whicli gives (me n funny kind of wnnntli 1 have 
a special pleasnic in talking almnt some tilings. It jn Ihi- siuim when 
the governoss kisse.s me on saying good night or wlien 1 t'an agaiii'-t 
lier breast. I have that seiiHiUion, too, wlien 1 see smne nf ihe pieiine-i 
in the comic paper.s, hut only in tlnrse I'l'iii'csenliiig u wnuiaii, U'l wlnni 
n young mini skating trip.s up a girl so (Iml. her elnlln'ii iiri’ raiseii 
a little. Whou I rend how n mini saved ii young ^'ii'l frriiii ilrowjiiiig, ho 
that they swam Logotlier, T hud LI'c saiiif Heiisa I ion , liOidcbig nl. the 
stntiioa of women in the museum produces tlm samu ellcct, nr wlinii i 
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Bco ■nakcil ImbiPH, or wluiu a uiolher Hucklaw a ithiUU I liavo, otton ImJ 
tlmt BRiiHiitioii wlicn reaiUng novelK I luit t(t rcml, or wiieii Uiokiug 

at a neiv-korii calf, or hrioiih i\«bh um\ i;i)Wrt i\iu\ UorHi'^s »u»v»ntinH uu 
oadi oLliiij’. 'Wlmn I hiki a (>irl llirlhig with a boy, ur loiviiiii|jt on liin 
HhoiiUlnr or with lii.H unii round lior wiuhLj I linvo an crtioLiun. U in 
tliR fiaiiu! Arlioii I non woinoii anil litllo in cohIuhk!, or when 

hoya Lalk of what tlioir fiithdi'H iiiid iiioUiorH do to^oUnii'. In tlio 
Natural iriatory I ofLoii hco wliicdi f'ivir iiu! that .HiiiiMa- 

Lion. OuK day wluiii I read how u uuin killed a youiin ffii l and euriled 
her iv wood and iniiliei^He.d her I luul a Iindiny ut enjoyment, When 
I read ol men who ay eve haHtnrdrs the idea ol a woman hiivinj^ ii el old 
ill LI III I M'ay |l,mv(!, 4 mo L)ii.4 Htiii.mitioii. So mo dan com, and Hooini:' yomil* 
girl.H a.slrido a lior.io, excited ino, loo^ and no in a cironH ndicii n woman 
Avan nhot out of a cannon and her aklrt.H lion' in the air. It hiin no ofl'cet 
on nio when I boo inon nakcil. Homotiino.H 1 enjoy .seoing wonien'B 
iiinlcridotlioH in a Hhop, or wlioii I boo iv lady or a girl Inlying tlioin, 
oiniccially if they arc driuveiH. When I Haw u lady in a drc.NH which 
ImlLoned troin tuji Ui lioLUuu it had umre cltecL on me. than aeeing 
uinloYi'hdheH. Seeing dog.4 einiiding given me more jdeaanro than loniving 
at lo'idty wo 111 cm, Init Ic.hh than looking at preUy liLllo girl .4," In or dor of 
inercaHing inteiihity he ]daiaid Llio phcnomonii that airccLcd him LIiuh; 
Tlio oonpling of /lion, Limn of Imr.si^H, Llioii Llio .Miglit of woimiii'H uiidor 
garinont.H, then a hoy and a gild ilirtiiig, tlmn cow.h nioiinting on oacli 
otlier, Lho atatuoH of woincii with naked InoaHtH, tlioii eontiiet with tliO 
governoH.H’.H holly and IneaHtH, hnally eoitu.H. (Artluir Afaedoiuild, La 
C'rfmin(!l-7'|/J)c, pp. l'i(i ct hcij.) 

It is AYorlhy o! remark that the iiiHUimt of nutrition, when rc- 
Hlraiiied, imiy o.'fliihit aiuno tiling of an uiiaiogoii.H Hymholmin, Diongli 
in a minor ilogroo, to that of box, Tlio wayw 111 which a hypormHlliotiu 
Iningcr nmy Hpok it.H Hyinhol.H aro illuBtraled in tlio ea.so of a young 
woman cal led Nadia, wlio during Hcvcral yearn wa.H cai'o fully .Htudiod 
by daiioL It iH a eiiao of ohHo.^.Hio^ ("iindadjo dii Boriipiilo"], Biiiuilaliiig 
hyatoiieiil anorexia) in which the patient, for fear of getting fat, reduced 
her mmriBhmenl to the HiUalli'Ht possible amount. "Nadia is gcmnally 
Imngry, oven very hungry, One can loll Llii,H by Imr aetioiiB; from time 
to timo sho forgot . 4 her.S(!lf to sueli an extent us to devour greedily 
anytldng bIio can put her JiiuuIh on. At otlicr tiiiio.B, when slin eaiinot 
rc.4i.st tho de.sire to eat, who secretly talte.s a hisciiit. .She foid.s liorrihle 
I’oiuorHo for Llio action, hut, all the Haiue, she (Iooh it again. Her emid- 
deuecK iwe very euvhiusi She voeogni'/es tlmt a great idVort is needed 
to avoid oating, and eoiisidors .she i.s a hci'oiiio to n-sinl, so long. 'Soino- 
limes T HprmL wliolo iioiirs in thinking about foml, T was so hnngry; I 
swallowed my saliva, 1 hit my liandkereliief, f rolled on I lie ilmir, I 
ivaiile.d to cab so hadly. 1 would look in hooks for (lesoripLioiiH of nmiilfl 
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nnd fcnstfl, nml tritra to d(!r4!ivo my liUiifJftT liy im(if*iiiini; thiit I Was 
fltiaTing i\\\ Oiesc good tlviiigs.'” (1*. .laiKt. ‘'\a\ Mn>'.»xVix' dn 
flCDiie p]inox()i)hiqtK?, Miiy, lOfJl, p. Tim '"»>< "f (lir iiiHtim>i, 

of nobrItioTi are, liOM'Ovei, tHUilbo’d wiLliiil Iisirmw limit h, iiimI, iii IIk; 
iiiitiivo of tliiiigfj, liiitigei'i hcxiihI (’iiniu^t i';i.«ily 

IV fcticli, 

“Tlioi’c iH almost no foatiiro, ariiclo of tln-f'H, allilnilo, 
Stanley Hall dodai’es, '‘or own niiiiniil or jO'rlia|ii^ oltji-rl in 
jxature, ilint may not Imvo to hohu; iiinrtnit hohI sjir'rializod i fti- 
gonie nnd oi'etluc iiower/’*^ i'lvcu a niow Klmdow may l(‘'ioiiu! ii 
fetich, Qorrni tolls ot a Jimreliaiit iu I’liris' - -a man wilh n 
reputation for ability, happily imirriiMl ami the fallior of a 
family, altogoLhci' irroproaohahlo in liis jirivale was 

Tcturning homo c»iic evening after a gatmj nf bllHanlrt with u 
friond, xvlicn, on clmneing to raise liia eyes, lie* saw agniiiHt ii 
lighted wiiuloM’ Ibo .shadow oC a wonuili changing Ikt I’hriMise. 
He fell iu love with that .‘shadow and nduriied lo tlit; w|.itd every 
oveniiig for many niontliH to gny.e at tho. wiii'hnv'. A'ed ■ und 
herein lica the fetieliisni — ^Im iiuule (lo albrnipt to mi* (he, WtiHuju 

or to find out wlio she was; the shadow Hullieed ; lie lunl im 

of the realty.” It is even possible (o havt! n negalivi'! felieli, Ibn 
abaencG of some character bring a’niie deuiatub’il. mid (he. eierO 
has been recorded in CMiieago nf un Aincrieaii gendenuin nf aver- 
age intelligence, education, and good liabiln wlm, having'' as a 
boy cherished a pure nlfectinn for n girl whose leg )iad lictm am- 
piitatcdj tlii’ongliout life waa lelativcly iiupnUnl with UuWwal 
women, but experienced jmssinn and an'i'eluni for wmnen who had 
lost a leg; he was foiuid hy Ins wife to la* iii exlensivc corie- 
Gponilence with one-legged women all over the rmnilrv, c,V)M‘iid' 
ing no little money on the purchu-si* of artificial legs for hio 
various protegees, “ 

It is important to reinemhor, however, that wliilo ci'olie 
symboWsm bceomea fantastic m\d abnormal in iis nxlnmuj nmni- 


S. Hall, AdoJcuccufie, vnl, I, p, .170. 

’‘Goroii, Jjcs JV/J’ff/fl do JMwihkc, p. .('i. 

^ A. H. Ucynolds, ;lffafefF[ »Vtfr»aHnh vnl x, by Kli-vimii. “Ua- 

Bponsibility in Sexiiid TorvorHioii," Aiiiorlruii duufintt of yvntvltiuu imd 
Psi/chlatrl/, 1US2. 
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fGstntions, it is in iLs ohslmjgo nb.solutolj’^ iiorninl, It in only in 
tluj vGry ^o’o.sMG.Ht XoriiiH of (k'Hirc; tlitit it Ih 

ubaciit. jStcnulbul ib'sciribod II lo Hide, of tlio [)1’0 C(.t. 4 of 

tuniGHL’onci) as a orystalli/aiiionj a pi'oooss wJieroby OfirLain font- 
lU’OH t)C tb(j bolovo'd ijim'soii prosoiit jioiids a round wliio'h Uui (MHO- 
tiouH hold in Holntioii in tUo lovo'r’H mind may conoontrato and 
d((iK)>sit tluiiuKtdvoH in dir/izlinf;; bi'illiaiui(\ This ]ii' 0 (ioss inovi- 
tably ton da Ui talco ])huai around all tliosn foatuvos and objoota 
aasooifiUal with tUo bolovo.d yioraon wliioU luivo most dooply im- 
pi’PHSoil thn lovor's inindj nnd the inoro sonsitivo and iinagiua' 
live and oinolirnml Im is tlm inovR omtainly ndll snob foatma;! 
and ol)jcolH orystallizo into orotic syinbols. “Devotion and love/' 
wrote Hilary ^YollstonecrafLJ “may bi? allowed to hallow the gar- 
ments as wiOl as tin; jajrson, for the lover mnst want fancy who 
baa not a sort of sue red rc.'.Hpeet for the glove or Rlipi)ei' of bia 
niislreHS, lie would not confound tliem wiLli vulgar tlilnga of 
tlio Ha me kind/* And nearly two centuries earlier llnrton, who 
b/id giiLbered together Hti iinuili of tlie nnoifuit lore of love, 
clearly aHH(;rLed tlio eidii'ely normal cliai'iuder of erotic sym- 
holism. “N^ot one of a tbouKand falls in love/’ he declarea, “hut 
tboi'G is some peculiar ])art nr other which pleaseLli inoalj and 
inflameH him above the rest. ... If he gels any remnant 
of bci'H, a Ijiisk-jjoiiit, a feather of licr fan, ii .shoe- tic, a lace, 
a ring, a bracelet of hair, lie weai's it for a favor on his arm, 
in lijs hat, finger, or next his heart; as Laodamia did by Tro- 
tc.silans, when he went to war, sit at homo witli Ids picture be- 
fore her: a garter or a hrmielet of hers is moi'C preeioiiH than 
any Saint’s llelicpio, lie lays it nn in Ida casket (0 blessed 
Itolicpic) and every day will kiss it: if in her presciico his eye 
is never oH: her, and drink lie will where alia dnmic, if it he 
noasihle, in that very place/’ etc/ 

HiirtoidH nccairacy In clcHcrlliliig tlio wnyH of Iovcih iji Ids t'Onlm'] 
]b rIiowh liy a imHUUKo hi Ifiuiill Lon’s dv- (Initnojit, Mini 

Price, niie of the homiticH of (aiinicH IPs coinl, luul Jiongaii vvcic l(•l^ 


'P. IliivLoii, Antiloniu af Mcloncholy, Part IH, Section II, II 
GuLib, IIj (111(1 IJL Subs, I, 
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ilfirly attached to oacU other; M’Jinu the lattor dind Jm le/t- Iichind a 
casket full of fill poHHilde hoi Lh of lovo-tokciiH iioi lniiiing to hi?i iiifsl i o.iH, 
iuolucUug> o-inoiig other 'hill kinds of lii'ii',' .'\iid os lo^'iirds 

I^-anco, ]3ui' ton's coiitnniiKO'iiryj Mo well, wrolo in ll);l7 in Ids I'timiliru' 
hflUcrfi conccriiini^ the ropulHci of the I'higli.^h ii(; IClii': "A ri»idnin tdhl 
me that wlicii tlicy were rilling Lho doiul hmlies of llto rrein li giuif letpii n 
alter the invasion they found that ninny of tlniii Innl (heii- mis- 
tresses* favors tied ahont Uiei; geiuturies,'’ 

pSelmrig [Siwrmdtiilouhi, i). do?) at tlu! Ijcginiiiiig of I In' oiglifi'etiDi 
cGiitnry kiicW a flelgiirn hidy wlio, wlo'ii In-r denily lovoil InishnO'I died, 
BGca-etly cut ofl' his penis ami Ireusnred it ns pl >i;iPTi'd ip ' lie in n hilvi>r 
casket. Slie eventiioHy jnMi'drji'cd it, liu aphis, lunl foiiiipl it iin P'llip’np'imiH 
medicine for licrself and others. An oarlirr I'Xiunidp', of a linly nt the 
li'i’cnch court who cmhnhned nml perfinmicl tlio goniitul piri^uiis rpf lirr 
dead Iniahnndj always jire.serving tliein in a gohl ciiHkP'f, is nii'nlliiiip*p| 
by Brantdme. Mnntegar.za knew a innn w’ho kp']it foi' inipny yp ars uii 
Ills desk the skull of liis dead inistress, ninking it his deai'p'rA p'fpipijniiv 
ion. *'Soiiic/* lie reniiirk.s, "have slcjit fipr mnntliH nint yp'ni';i willi a 
hook, a gnnnciitj a trifle. I oiiec! had a friond who wpiiild ip|ir'n(] long 
lioiU'3 of joy and Giiiotiuii kissing a Llireiul of silk wlii‘;h f>hi' IiiipI iielil 
between her fingers, now the only relic (pf Iovp'." (Maiil I'gaz/n, f ’f’ifohp.r/fa 
tfelf* Ainore, cap. X.) In thn HAinn way 1 huiiw a luplv wliPi in ohl 
still treasured in licr tlmsk, ms tlio one ri'lic ppf the pinly nmn p.Im' IuipI 
ever been nttraeted to, a fragment of imipci' he hml ca.snully twipitcpl up 
in ft conversation ivith ]ier liiilf ii coiiLiiry lipdoisp, 

'The tciiQenoy to trotiHiin; tlio nilic-s of d lioluvotl phratui, 
more ospociatly ilie gnmienlfi, in tlie Hiiiiplc.st [iiiM ('(juhiiuih'.sL 
foimdntion of erotic symboljani, Tt is witluuit iIpmiIpI; ubHituloly 
normal. It is inevitable that tho.se ultjoelf^ wliii’li lun’o Ipuen in 
close contact witli the holovcd jiei'KOJdH hmly, ninl lire iiiliiniitely 
.associated with that person in tlie lover’s iniiul, slum hi iio.-.se.'JS 
a little of tliD same virtue, tlio same ciinoiioniil jaheiicy. It is 
a phenomenoii closely analogous to tliut hy wliii.h (he relie.s of 
saints are held to posse, ss a singular virtue. But it liei'iuiies 
somewliat less normal when tlie garment j,s rcigaivlr'd ns ('.'Keiiliiil 
oven in the presence of the beloved person,’ 

While an extremely hirge nmuher of ohjeels mid ael.s iimy 
be found to possess occasionally tlm value of uriitie HynilnilK, uueJi 


‘Nunicroua cxaini)Io.i arc given by Moll, Konlrilrc »V(M'(mlniu//J/idb 
third edition, pp. 2fl5-20ft, 
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HyrnbolH most .'frciqnoiilly Xu 11 into certain ■\vcll-(lorinctl groups. 
A vast lumibcT of i. sol a Led oljjeetrt or iicIh may be CAceptioJially 
the focii.s of erotic con tempi atioii, but the objeetH and acta which 
frequenLly become tbua symbolic arc comparatively few. 

It see ms to me that the phenomena of (u’olie symljoUHiu may 
bo mo.Ht conveniently grouped in three great clnsse.s, on tlic basis 
of the ohjeets or acts whieh arouse them, 

I, pAiiTH OF Tirn ftoDY. — A. Normal: Hand, foot, hroaalH, 
nates, hair, hciovc L ions inul cxcrctiona, etc, 

II. A.hnormnl: Lameness, H(jninting, pitting of smallpox, 
etc. 1‘nidophiliii or the love of children, 2 )rc.sbyophilia or the 
lovo of the aged, uud ueerojihilia or the attriuitiou for eovjises, 
nmy be included under tliis bead, as -well aa the excitement 
caused by various animals. 

II. Inanimate OnjKar.s,^ — .-i. Garmcnh; Clloves, nhoes 
and stocikiiig.s and gartevH, caps, aprona, hand kerchiefs, niider- 
liiion, 

B, Impersonal Ohjccls: Here may he inehuled all the vari- 
ous ohjeets that may neeideulally luapiive the power of exciting 
sexual feeling in auto-erotism, ryginalionism may also be in- 
eluded. 

HI, A(j:l'9 and ATYiTiJinis. — /I, Aclino: 'Whipjiing, erneUy, 
c-xhihitioniHin. B, Passive; lleing whipjjod, o.vperienoiiig crucUy. 
I’crsoual odors and the sound of the voice may l)e included under 
this head. C. Mixoseopu): 'I’he vision of (dimbijig, swinging, 
ole. The acts of urination and defecation. H'lie coitus of ani- 
mals, 

Although the three main group.s into wliicli the phonomeni; 
of orotic .symbolism are liero divided may seem fairly distinct, 
they arc yet very closely allied, and indeed overlap, so that it 

' Clii'vidier (/)<; I’liHcrulon, IHK.T; Id. h’lHrcr.sloii Sr.rueUe, 1HII2, 
p, r>2)i Collowiul iiy I'j. liiuwi'ui, (btliaodr jWiirrUili', IHOl, X), 

sopai'iil.dN IIiIh ('I'oiip ri'Din oUita' ri‘tj(‘liiKli(' pdi^'ri-HioiiH, iindia' tlio IioikI 
ol “«/i)iipliilii>." T, Hi'a mt (ub'i|Uuli> ^ntuad fur Uiis Hlrp, Tiio Viirious 
fniiiiH c»/ felicliiHin iir(! too inLiinalcly u>4Hi)(>iaLo(l to jterjiiit oX any group 
ot liiciu being violonlly snpaniLed from Lbo oUicrs, 
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is poaail)l 0 j ns we slinll sec, Jor a aiiif,0o coiuiAiix lti fc.^^ 

into oil three jijroiips. 

A YGiy coinplcte kind of erotic ayinholi^iii is riirnislicil hy 
Pyginnlionisin or the love of Htntues.* It in cxiiclly luiiihi^^niH 
to the child's love of a doll, which is hIko ii furin of h'xikiI 
(thongh not erotic) ayiiibolifjiii. In n sonunvljnl ler.H jihiioi’niiii 
form, erotic symijoliam prohaidy in ils tsim)ilet^it 

Ghnpc in the tondoncy to ideal i/e unheinilifnl jircnliiiiilii'H in ji 
beloved person, so thnt such ))0,(iuUtU'itie,s an? ever 
alnrost or cjiiite essential in order to aronai) sexiisil atliiKtiion, In 
thia way men have become attracted to wf»inc>i, I'/veii 

the most normal man may idealize a trillini^ defiad in a heluved 
woman, The attention is inevitably com a a it rated (Oi any sneli 
slight deviation from rcgiilEU’ beauty, and the mil lira 1 result of 
such concentration is that' a comiilcxiiH of afistU'iiUed (Imii^dda 
and emotions bccomca nttaclied to sonietliiiig that in itself is 
nnbeautiful, A defect becomes an admired focus of atleidioii, 
the embodied symbol of the lover’s emotion, 

Tima a woIr la i\ot in Itanir lu'iv\niCv»l, Uut by l.b»' I and *’»(■>’ lo 
erode eymboliain it bRconies so. Pdi'slnn iiocLh rH|ii'ciiilly laive InviMhcil 
Lite riclicsL imagery on inolcH (Aa/.v FA-{)v1\{'l\{lti in iWUlUilhfiiHt' flcj* 
JimitQS 7i!/HdCSj inse, 25, 1875); the Ai'iiIih, iia Jaiin- rt’iOiii'1;a (.Ipvdihio 
SociH^ in iho UhWc Aoc^^, p. 2M), lire ('((iially cxlraVagaiiL in (heir 
admiration of n mole, 

Steiullml long since wall eloHOiibed Hk! jircKa'an by wlilrli n ili'/i'Cf 
bceomcB a seximl symbol. "liven little dtifccls in u wmiiiuii'.h fm-i',” be 
reiTiivvked, "bwcU as a anmllpox pit, nmy uvnnan tln^ tirndi'HiusH of u mini 
who loves her, nml throw liiin into docii eoverin when li(^ kim'h ibmii in 
ftiiotticr woman. It i.s boeansc Iig bus o\|iaricii(!»itl a Ibiniaiiiid fcdllugs 
in tUe presence of that smallpox mark, that Dicsc fcclIngM Imw I men 
for the nio.sfc part delicious, all of the higlicsL intmcHl, and lluil , wlnil.‘ 
ever they may luivc been, tlioy nro roiiowerl wiLli imindilib, vivii’ily oil 
fclio flight of this sign, even when porceivod on Ibo faro of anollii’r 
ti'oiiiiin. If in such a enso wo (inino lo iiri’fcr and love wjtlwrHH. it is unly 
beciHifio in such a case ugUnciHn ih heiuity. A innn Invvd iv woiunu xvbu 


‘This bus already boon cionsblnx'il jis u in'rrcrhion foiiiidcd oil 
VwioHj 111 aiacuaaiiig Sc(ui(ai &'c‘leu(lon hi- ^Uaii. IV, 
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^viiH very Lliin tind nirirktid liy HiiiiiHiiox j lie IohL licr l)y doatli, TItreo 
ycM'fl ItiLer, in lio iKienmo luiiiniiiiiled wiLli Lwo women, one vin-y 

bciiuitifnl, the oLUev thin niul iniwkinl hy hmivU|n»;, on tluvt aiiionml, i( 
you will, I'litlicr iiyly. 1 huw liiiii in love with tliiH pluiii one at Llu! end 
of a week, which he hud (‘inphiyed in (dTiieing licr iilainnnii!! hy liij 
inomovieH" (Du I’Aiiioiii', ChapLev X.V11,) 

In tlu! (oiidoncy to iiUMilizo tlio unlKiuulifuI loatuics ol i, 
belovod poi’fion (!roli(! Hyiiibolimn hIiowh ibsolf in iv Kiiiijjlo nnd 
novnv.vl fovin. In a Iobw wiinpln and nnn'U morbid form it 
in poi’Bons in whom tlio iioriiml putlis of Hoxual ifi’iitifioation aro 
for SOI no roasniiH inhibited, and wlio aro tbns led to iind tho 
syinbols of natural lovo in uniialnral porvoi'Hion.s. ft is for tbit 
reason that so many erolio syinliolisnis take root in old Id hood 
inid juilundy, before tbc sexual instimds luwo, veaelutd f\iU de,v<!l' 
;)|)nu*iit. U is for tbo sumo ronson also, (bat, al; I bo oLlier end 
of life, wlnui tlio stiMinl oner^fioH are failin/^^, orotio Hyinljols somo- 
timos Lend to bo substituted for tlio normal j)lensures of sox. It 
is for tills reason, aj,niiii, Ibat both men and womon wlinse nor- 
mal <uuir''ies uro iuUiliited some, times liud tbo. syiubolH of Hex mil 
gratitlention in tbo oaressos of obildron. 

'L'lie t'liHe of u HidmolinislreHH roiiorded hy I'enla liiHtrucI lvely Hhown 
liow iiii (!i'uti(! Hynilidlism (if tliin IuhL kind niiiy develop hy no meanH ns 
II rellTioiiHmt of vi('(‘, hut iih tli<> one fonn in wliieli He.xuid ^M'lilillinilioii 
htiiimnes im!)ni\de when iioriiml ('nilillciiLion hiiH heeii |)nLholonieiiily 
inliil)iL(‘d. h’. U,, iiKed >18, HclimdniiHtreH.s j hIm! was Home yeiii'n a['o iii 
ail asylum with leli^'ioiiH iniiiiia, hub ciuiie miL well in ii few moiilliH, At 
Die a(;o of 12 whe liiid llrsL experu'iu'iul Hi'Xiial (“XifUoiiienI in a railway 
Lndii /roin (lie joKin^ of tlu! (,’(irria|re, iSooii after she fell in Iiivi! with 
a youth who lOjiroHented her ideal and who leLiinied hm- ud'eeLion. 
When, however, Hh(^ i;'avc‘ hersidf In him, f»reaL was iier disilhiHion and 
siivpi'lMe to find that Die He.viiat act wlihli she had look(al forward to 
could not lie aet’OiiipliHlicd, for at Liu! (Irst eoidiiet there wtlH fj;reaL |iain 
and Hpasniodie resiHLuiiee of the va^'iiiu. Tliere wan ii eoiulitinn of 
va^nniHimiH. Afti'r r(•pelUed ull«mipls on Hubseiiiiciit oeeaHioiiH her lover 
deHisted. Her desire for niLeicoiii'se iiiereased, however, ralher than 
ibniiniHiied, and at last hIu* was aide to trderuLe eoilnM, hnl the )iain 
wiiH HO (i;reiiL that she aenuiri‘d a liorror of I he hi'xiiuI emliriice and ilii 
lon^o'r Hoii^ht it. lliiviiii; miieli uill powm', slie leHlrained all rrolin 
iin|iulHe>i dnrinf,' nmny years, it was not niiiil tiie iieviod of Die inenO' 
UdUHo that the hnij' )'e[)reHHgd deKircH liroko out, and at hint found a 
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Byinlinllciil nutlet that was no loitfrer normal, hut -wnfi /fU In mifijily n 
coiiiphitf gintllk’iiLiou, pSIuj Huof^^lit tin; rlii:<t! |iliy:r«irti| r>>iil:ii L <'r I.Jio 
yountf chiUlreii in linr (lai'o, SliR Avoiilil lie on Jor hnl nnloil. ■svilh two 
or three iifthed childroii, nmki! them >ou;k hi'i' hrfjjit^H iiinl jm • lln ui tn 
every part of her hoily- Her etiii(lm;t wan ilir'i'n\>'U il hy iinMim nf ol lu r 
eliildi’Pii who jinftped Ilii'OUffh the Itey linle, mill hIio \mim I'lan il iiinh r 
I'enta lor LieaLnicnt. In thi.‘i eitne the hn^pn I'l inniiil lui'l ni^ nlnl iiihihi- 
tioii» (hio probably to trouhlnH of Iho eliiniu l nii', li'il (n iiidnli'i'iiri'. iuhIit 
abnoi'oial eoiiditiuiiH, in thoKO jii'iinitivi’ eniiUii'l >> u'liii'h on' inn ion My l.hu 
begitiiiiiig of lovCj and tlioMej Hii]iii()i'ti'(l hy I ho iilinl linn;;" id I In* ijiily 
lovei', constituted n conijilete iiiul iideijlliUe synilml of imlorn] Invo in n. 
morbiilly perverted individuah (!’, I'eiiln, .hv7riiin tlilh' /'iho/od/c; 
i'esslfWJCj Jaiuiarj', 1000.) 



Foot-fctioliiHin niul Slioo-rcticliiHiii— Wide Provalenco and Normivl 
HftfiiH — llettLif lie la UretDiiric — Tlie l'’onL (i Normal FueitH of Hcxmil 
AUrtiiiUou Aimmtf Some Piioiilca— Tlio CMdnpas', Orenkaj UmininH, Span- 
iiuilH, iitc— Tlie (.'oiif'ciiilal rri’iliHiiOHUioii in Krolie SyiiiltoliMiu— Tlio 
Iiiduemio of I'liuly AHiiociation anil I'linotioiuil Slioek — Slioe-fi'tudiiHiii in 
Ilclalion lo MaHoeliifim— TIkj Two riuiiuiiiuiim IiidepcMuIcnt Though 
Allied — Tlin I)i!-4irn to lie Trodden On — The T’aneinnlion of Pliysical 
Coiiatiaiiil.— Till'. SymljoliMin of S'elf-i n Hie ted Pain— Tlio Dynamic Element 
In Erotic SyniholiHiii— The HymlioliHin of ClarmentH . 

Of nil forniH of crolifi syniholisin tlin iiinst frequent ia Unit 
which iclcnli'/ca Iho foot nnd the shoe. TTie phcjiioiiiena wo here 
oncoiintcr aro Komotiinoa ho eoiuplox and rniso ho many in tor’ 
CKting quMlioiiH Hint it ia iicceHiiiu'y to diHCUHH them nomewhiit 
fully. 

It would Kooiw that oven for the norma t lover tlic foot iH 
one of the moat attraotivc par (a of iho liody. iStimley Ifni I 
found that among tlic paiTa Hpoeillod as most admired in tlio 
oilier sex hy young men and women who nnswered a (iHCfition- 
naive tlie feet eiune fourth (after the eyes, ImiVj stature and 
Hii:e)d CiiKiiuova^ an aeiite student and lover of women who 
was in no degree a foot fetiehifit, I'cmai’ka that all men udio Hliare 
his interest in women iwo attvaeted hy their feetj Uiey olfer 


* (t. Stanley ITall, Af/otoceiirfi, vnl, ii, p, IIH, It will lie notvil tlmt 
11m hund iliMJH not apiamr lunoiig tim pailH of (lie liiidy wiiivh uro 
iionimlly of .sii[»rtimo iiilcioHl. An inliirpHl in Llm liuiid In liy no iniiniis 
iiiir’oniimiii (it may Im noted, for Instniuc, in llm cniiiHi; of lliHlnry XII 
in Ap(ieiiili.^ 11 In vnl. ill of tlicne lint Llm liaml doea not 

piiHHi'HH L)i(' inyH|:i'i'y wlmdi oiivolnpH llii' fool, and liiiiiil'fi'ticliiMin in very 
iinnili IcHH fn‘f|n(Mil, tlnin roiit-ri'Li(?lilHin, while glovii-fnIii-hiHiii in ri'iiiiirk- 
aldy I'lirc. An intovi'ntliig niHo of liiintl-fiilirhiHiii, riciu-i'idy rciiidiiiig 
iiioi’Iild inleiiMil.y, in I'ciairded liv lliiad, A'fiii/r'j dv /'.vfa7m/e///(! I'Jj'jU^vl- 
vnnifdic, pp, IJidll; luul huo Kiall't-Klang, Op. cif-, pii, liM ai nc({. 
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fclie snnic interest, ]io coiisidors, iis (lie of Mic jJJirlidiildr 

edition otlcra to 11 le book-lover.^ 

In a rejunt of (.lio re.soltH of n (jucsHaiiiutirc cuiD-i-riiiiir! I'liiMifPiV 
sctiao of Hclf, to wliioli ovor oOO i’(?i)licH won: ji'crivP'O, Slanl<-y lliill lliu;i 
.HuniiiiiirizeH Llio niuiii fiitls a-scmtniiiCfil wil.li I'l’fi'ii'iifi' to lli'' (>'•'(; “A 
ajiec'inl of iioLidiiif lln; /(it.'f voiik’.h koiiii-\vIiiiI l.ih'i' lliiiii lliol, In 

wlik'li Llio liniids are iliaKOVoml (o Hiii- in rntld (iiroril 

nearly twiue hh imiiiy raaea ftn' feet an f(H' IhukIh. 'rin- fonnar aia iioni! 
remote from tlio inimavy i)nyv.lH« foens or jnedlioii, mid me mum 

often eovered, so tlilit tiui ai^dit of llieiii 1 h ii iiimi' inailccjl mul i-xrcji- 
tional event. Sonio eliildren Ijeeiinm ^Monlty cxi-ili il wliern-var ihi ir fn-L 
aro cxi)osc(l. iSoiiie iiifiiiiln sliow of fnar ii( Uie ninii'iai'iit nf Mii-ii 
own knees and feet eoveied, iind .still iiioi'o often fri(.;lit i.s I lie tirrl 
ficn-sation wlileh signalize.s Llie eliild'.s diseoi’eiy of iis fii'l. . . . 

Many lire desenbed a.s iilnyiiif^ witli tliein a.s if fiiM-iii.'iled by .'Auiiij'e, 
ncwly-diaeovercd toy.H. Tlioy jiicrk tlieni nii luid try (o (broiv (bein uwny, 
or out of the cradle, or brin}^ tbeni to tbe inoiilli, win re nil tliiii;' " O-nd 
to go. . . , Cliildrcn often laindle tlieir feel, |uit iiinl hliok*' (benu 
olTcr tlicm to}’s aiul tlie boLtluj as if tliey, loo, bad iiii iiiilepeiiili-iiL 
liiniger to gratify, an ego ot llieir own. , . , t'bUilren elli-it develoji 
[later] a sjieeial inteieat in Lbe feet of oUiei'H, iiiirl ivvntiiine, feel (loin, 
etc., fiOincLiines expresuing siii'[iiis«’ tlial (be pinelk of (be lll■Mll,•r^l (ue 
hurts her and not blic obild, nr coiniaii iiig llieir own a ml ( In’ feid of 
otlicrs point point. Ciiriou.s, too, are (lie inlensideatieiei nf fiun- 
conseioii.sne.ss tliroiiglioiit the early years of ebiblbeod, vvbeiicier eliU- 
dreii have tbo c.veeptioinil privilege of going bitrefoiit, or btive in-vv sIiik-s. 
The feet aro often apostropliizeil, punished, beiilea Koiueiiuo's (41 (be 
point of pain for breiiking tilings, tlirnwiiig tin; eliilil tbiwn, eti-. .'^'evevnl 
children have hahils, which reach great iiileiisRy, mid then vuni-di, of 
touching or tickling the Ject, willi gales of biiigbler, and a fevi- are 
described as sliowing nil nlnio.st morbid r<’lneluiiee to wi'iir uiiYlliing 
upon tlio feet, or even to having Ihein toiielicil by otlieiv. . . . 

Several nlmo.st fall in love with the great loe or tin* lit lie <iue, especially 
ndiniring aoinc crense or dimple in i(, dre.ssing it in hoiuc rag of oilk or 
bit of ribbon, or ciit-on' glove fiiigers, winding it with .siring, prolonging 
it by lying on hits of wood. Slrcikiug llw> feet of olbevs, I'sjiei-iivily if 
they arc shapely, often beuoinc.s almo.st n pu.H.sion with yioiiig eliildivn. 
and several adiilU confcs.s a .survival of tlie Hiiine iiiipulse wUicli i( is mi 
cxqiiiaito pleasure to gratify. Tlie interest of .some molUeis in Ir.ibic'v’ 
toea, the exprn.sflioii.i of wliicli nre casta l-ie unil a I most (iiercdiliU*. [a n 
factor of groat iniporUncc.'’ (G. .Stanley Hall, ".Sonm Aspeels of (Im 


Memoir^ vol. i, Chapter VII, 
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Early SeuHfi of .Self,” Atliw/cflU Jaurnul of I'Hilchuhiffiit April, IHdfl.) In 
(.'liUdliood, iSLiinh’v Hull lomurks filHtiwIinrc; vnl. ii, ]), lOX), 

"a lonii nf cotirlHliii) may cmiHiriL Holi'ly in tfnndiiiijr ftict uiiilcr Mk; 

11. woiilil Hci'iii Hint nvijii [iiiiinnlH Ijuvc ji (anUiin niii«nii]l. (if hrxiiiiI ('(un 
ill llir; fi'L't; I liiivo iioliia'il li mala dmiluty, JiihI licrini'. (iiiitiiH, 
IliLl! tilt! ll!(!t tif lll.H jmiliuM'. 

AL tlu; t^mne Liiiid il: 1 h Hcarcijly uniiid f(Ji' 11 n; iKirinnl lovnr, 
ill mo.sl; civil izinl ciiuiilricrt to-ilny, Iti a Unci i jirininry iiiip(ir(.iuu:o 
(:o 11 Hucli iiH In; viM’y fi’cijncntly aUiurhcH to Uic cyc.-^, Llmugli 
Uic feet play a very cojiHpicuoiia part in Llni of certain 

iioveliHtH.' 

In a small but not intionHiilevahlc minority nf jicrsous, liow^ 
ever, tlic foot or tin; linot In; comes Llio most attractive part of a 
woman, anil in some morbid eases Dm worn an lierself is rej^arded 
ns a eoinpurntively unimportant appenda^n; to lio]’ feet or Inn’ 
boolH, Tin; bnot.s under civilized cojiditions miicli mnn; fre- 
(piciiLly consLiLule, Dm si‘xual syiabol tbiui do Dm feet Du’.m- 
Htdves; lliia is not Hiirj)risiji)i^ since in ordimiry life Dm feet are 
not often seen, 

It iH usiiiilly only uiuU'.i' oxfoiiUtinuUy ftivtuLupt coinliLions that 
Ioot-r<’ticliisiii occiii's, ns in Uie ciesi! i’i!i.’ui'(li!il liy jMitrniiilon ili’ Mniityel 
ol 11 [loi;l (ir will) hull li[!i'Ji lii’oiit^lit nii in tliii Wiint IiiiMi'h- Hin inotliar 
hiol liinai insiiiu! luiil lio liinisrlt wiis Huhjact Lo olmcHiiioim, osiienially el 

hriii^ iiiciipiilili'. or iii'iniLljii^j liR linil Iiiol iioel unnil iiiennliiioiKii! of 
urini' ill cliildliooil, All Mit! wonion of llie iieoplr! in LIm West InilieH 
fjo ahmil willi niilcod fanL, wliitdi nrc often lu'imtifnl. Ills inilicity 
evolved iiiidci' tlii.s iiithiciire, and fool-ri;Li(diiHin dnvolopcd. He eHpeciiilly 
adniired fal:, iirelied feet, witli delieale sUiii mid Inijn’i ri'/'iilai' 

toes, lie niimtiii'liated with iiiiu^ais of feel, At lo he had relntioiiH 
nilli a eoloi'ed eliiunlieiiiiiiidj hiiL femed to inentinn liis fetieliisin, 
t]i(iii/(h it was the toiieli of her feet that eliiefly (jxeiti'd him. He now 

lip niiihtiirlinLioii, and had a Hiieiie.sHion of mis tresses, lint waa 
ahviiy.s aslmined to (‘niife-HS his fiineie.s until, ut tlie of Ud, in Paris, 
iL very iiitelli'rent woman who had lieeoina his nii.stre.sH diHiioveri'd liiH 


‘Ananiy leading En|»bsh noveUsls Hardy shows an unusual hui 
hy 110 nil'll ns jiredoiniiiaiit Interest in the feet and slmes of his Ijei oiiies; 
see, I he oliserviilioiiH of the eolihlei- in Uintur (he ({rri'ini'fiin} '/Vee, 
Chajilei' HI. A eha|iti'r in (loelha's \Vttlih:i:nr<nitlsrhilf(<!i\ (Pail I. tdiiip 
ter II) eoiiluins an f|iisii[|e involving the ehanii of tlio font and thi 
kiHsinf' of Lhw be.lavo.d'H shoe,. 
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mnida iind rikilirully ciintilntl liiiii Lo yield td iL williriiiL uli'iek lo liiH 
iiiodcsLy. He wiin devoted to tliis niistre.HHj wlio Iiiiil \'('iy hi'itiitifii] feet 
(he lind hcoii liorrlflcd by the feot of KiivoiinuiH ^oiiemlly) , iiiiij] hIio 
finally left liini, (Archives dc OetolnT, ll)l)i.| 

Probably the llrst ease of Hlioo-feticlMViii ever trcordi'il in any 
dcLnil is that of llesLif dc hi Hrcloniie (]7.'lJ*liS(I(i), piiblb'lHl. a(irl imvcIiKt, 
one of tbc moat reiiiiirlciibl(! liLeraiy 11^11 ith of ibf bilcr rit'lil reiiUi 
century in Frauoe, PoHLif waa a inuii olin Hubjci l, tliotigli in it (o un 
oxtrome degree, and Ilia shoR-feLieliiHtn, tliniiglt diHlhivlly in'iiiinniin d, 
was not pathological; that in to nay, Ibiil llio alioo ^vn!l iinl ihcU nii 
adccjiuito grntiriontioii of tlic Hextial imiailNi', Inil Niin|j]y ii ln'glily iin- 
portaiit aid to tiiineHeeiiee, n pndiidn Li> tin; tialnral cliiimx of de- 
tumcgcGiiecj only oceaaionally, and fdiilc di; ni/ctni’, in ilir alotcio'e of 
the beloved peraoii, was tlie alioe used as an iidjunct tn iiia^liirbiilinn. 
In lies tips storien and ol sew bore the attraelioTi of the slmc is fietjUL'iilly 
disciiBscd or used aa n motive- Hih first dcuidod lilciniy muTcss, JjV /Vi if 
do Pancjicltci was aiiggcstcd by n vision of a gii l witli a I'lniniiing funl, 
casually flcoii in the street, '\VIiiIe all sucli ijnssiigch in Ids liMiiks nrii 
really founded on Ids own perHoiial feeling , h and eMiicrii'iir'ea, in liia 
ol ah ora be autohiograpliy, Monsinitr A'/efdu.s, Ik* Iihh franicly FK'f foilli 
the gradual evolution and cause of bis iiliosyiiei nsy. The llrul reijicin- 
bered trace dated froin the ago of he was able In rei'iill liaving 

remarked tlic feet of a young girl in liis iialivi' jibu'o. Henlif wtui a 
eoximlly precocious yontli, and at tlic age of fi, (lioiigh Imlli [bdii ale in 
health and ally in niniinera, his tlioiighls were alrciidy /ilisnrlicd In (ho 
girls around him, "Wliile little Aloiisieiir NienliiH,’' be In'lls os, 
for a Nnrcissu,a, his tliouglil,s, ns siiou as lie m'Hh alone, by iiigitl nr by 
day, had no other ohjcct Lban that sex he H(>ein<'il in lien friim. The 
girls most careful of tbeir pcrsoiiH wore iiatiindlj’ IIio.m* wlin pleiiM'd 
him most, and as the part least easy tn [ceeji clean is tliat udiji'li (nnebe'i 
the carLli it was to tlie foot-gear that bn im‘elianieiilly gave lii-i diief 
attention, Agntlio, Heine, and especially Alndcbiinr, wore I he noist 
elegant of the girls at that time; Llieir carefully soloeted rind ki'iil silmos, 
instead of laces or buckles, wliirdi wero not yet woin al Sm-v, h ad |i|im 
or rosG ribbon, aceoidiiig to Llm color of the skirU I Ihoiigbt of tlieso 
girls with emotion; I dcsirctl— I knew’ not wdiiit; bin 1 rlesiii-d Hume- 
tliing, if it were only to snlitluo tbein," Tim nrlgin llenjir Imn* (i~r-ii;iiK 
to Ilia slioc-fctichisiii may aecni paradoxical; he luhniri'il (be girlw ^vlin 
were moat clean and neat in Lbeir dress, ho tdls iis, aiid, tlii'i'idore. paid 
most attention to that part of tlmir clothing wliieli was leiisl clean aiul 
neat, But, howovor jiaradoxical the roiiiuik iimy hcikii, [1 is psyelin- 
logically Bound. All fetkihiHtn is a kind of not iieei'ssurilj' lnl^^ll^rl 
obsession, mill as tlic e!U’(*fiil work of .Tani'l, mid otbcis in ilmi. fldil tma 
shown, an obaession is a fa.seinatod attnuiLion to hoiiiu obieiit or idea 
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wliicli ijivcH Llio HUlijc'oL ii kind of (>iiiolioiuil hIkioIc liy iU ooiiU'ast to liiH 
IkAliiLual luood^k oi’ idciiH, 'L'ho, nvdiuuvy ludiliid oliJ^o.HHiuu cauuoL UHluilly 
ho ImrnionioUHly cn-ordinu Lod with Llio oLlicr pxiK!iiiin(:f.'H of tli(( Hiilijc.ot'H 
dully iifC) mid hIiowh, tliorcfori!; iwi toiidoiicy to liocoiiH! idi-nsunihli!. 
iSoxuul foLii'liiHiiiH, on Llio liuiid, liiivo ii roHcrvoir of iip'rodulilo 

cuuiliou Lo dvuw on, iind uin lluiw wide to tu:(iuiv(i. lioLli wLiiliility uud 
liiirinonj'. It ^vill ul.so ho hoioi that no (‘Idinoiit of niiiHooliiHin in invidvcd 
in Uo.stif'H fotlcliiHin, thoU|')i Llio inisliiko Iium hooli fi'oqnciitly iiiado of 
bn])poMin^^ Lliiit Hicho two iiiunifoaLiillons an* nsually oi' in’oii ncnioHHui'ily 
nllhnl, ItiisLir wisho.H to HiihjocL tin; (rirl ^v)lo aLti'm't.H him, he; Iuih no 
wI.hIi to III! Mul(ji'i;tt'd liy lior. ilo ^vii.s (!H|ir!(:iiilly dii'/zlnd liy a young girl 
from anotlior Lown, wIioho aliooH nuro of a riiHhionabU! out, with Imi'kli'H, 
"and who was a (rliaiining ikthoii liosldcs/’ ,Sho was (lolioato uh a fairy, 
and i-GiiiU’i'dd his thouglils unfaitliful to Iho irihust laiantios of his naLiio 
»Sat'y. "No douliL," lio icmai'lcs, “lita'anso, bring frail ami wdak iiiyHclf, 
it Hcomod Lo me that it would he cuHier lo mihduo hoi', ’ ‘'Tliis taste for 
Llie InHiuty of Llm feet,'' la; continnes, "was so iiowerful in mo that It 
unfailingly aroused desiro and would lm\’o mado nu! overlook uglinijss. 
It is oxeessive in all those who have it." He admiri.'d the foot as widl 
ns the shoe: "The faetitious taste for the Hlim> is only a ix'/lfetioii of 
that for [netty feet. When f entered a lunirii? and saw tli(« boots 
arrangud in a row, as is the ensLom, I would treinlile with pleasuroj J 
blushed und lowmed my (‘yes as if in the inesenee of llu! girls Llieiir 
.seh’L'H, With tliis vivacity of feeling und a volu|)Luousm'ss of ideas 
iiuameelvaldi! at tlie age of 10 I .still lied, with an involuntary iiii|mlse 
of nmih^sLy, from tlie girls I adoroil." 

^Ye may clearly see how this eombiiiiiUon of sensitive and |ire- 
eoeiouH si'xual ardor with <‘xtri‘me shyness, fnrnislied the soil on which 
the germ of Hhoe-feliidiism wa.s nhlii to gain a llrm root und persist in 
some degriM! throiigliont a long life very hugely given up to a [lUiHuil 
of women, ahninmal vathev by its exeessiveness Iluvn its pevvi'vsity. A 
few years later, lie tells us, he happened to see ii (iretty pair of shoes 
in 11 ImoLinaker’.s shop, and on hearing that they heloiiged to a girl whom 
at that lime ho reverently adored nt a di.staiiee he hluslied and nearly 
tainted. 

In 1710 he was for a lime attracted to a young woman very inueli 
older tliini liimself; lie si'eretly carried nway one of lier slippers and 
kept it for a day; a little later he again look away a shoe of tlie same 
woman ^vl|jeh had riiH(‘iiial(>d him when on her foot, and, he Hcems Lo 
imply, he used it Lo ini(slurhat(‘ with, 

I'erliaps the chief )aissioii of Ileslif's life was his love for Colello 
Paraiigoii, lie was Hlill a lioy |l7rid), she was the young and vii'limiH 
wife of the printer wliose apiu'eiidiai Keslif was and in whose IiouhO 
ilo lived. jMadame I'amngoii, a elianniiig woiimn, as hIic is closerilnal, 
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^/H 3 not Imppily man-ied, und hIid cvidoiilly ft'lL u Ini dor lUTof'litm loi 
tlic Loy wliOHu exc'CHsivo love* luul lovoiomio f(ir hor vmti! iint (U\v(iy.4 

BURccflarully cuiKipivJRil, “irmltJinin. riiraiit{uiij’' lio us, “(Nif-H'S'.rd k 

rimi'in wlticU I ciould niivor rosisl, n jin-Uy litVln lonl; i\, is u ilmnn 
ivliicli iii’oii.scs iiiDi'o Lliiui toiiilRi'unHH, Her hIum's, iiiiifir in I'miH, liriil 
tliat vohipliioiiH iilegiUJCC! whicli -hooiii.h In cminniiijiculi' s'lnl [iii<) life. 
tioinutimoB Colntti: ^vorv; of Hiiojdo ^Y^ilA’> or wiil» vi\viT 

llowcia; fioiiieLinicH roaR-colDjcd Hli])i)(>i'H Willi gii'cii Ih'I'Ih, mi- >;i*'i'h svilh 
ro«e IicuIh; lifir Hiilildi; /roI, fur from di^foriiiiiig lu'r ,sIiim"’, iiuirusi'tl 
tUeiv gvvYce ii-ud vcml^ivod Llio form morv oxoiliiig.” t*iO' day, on niliM'iiig 
the lioiiJic, he aaiv Aladtinio Piii uiigoii rlf L'iuiUy dri's-.i-)l uiitl w on ring 
rose-colored slioes with Lojigiic-Sj luul wiUi gnrii Ini'ls rnnl ti infily 
rosette. They were Hew winr kIiu took Lkem olT to yiU mi green ;dljt|«‘rs 
ivith rose heels and bordoi's wliicli In* tlioiijilit iMimilly A“ kouh 

ns she Iiud loft tlie room, he coiitiiiucs, "ciirricil iiwiiy' hy l hr innsL 
impetuous pUBsiou luui iiloli/.iiig Colette, I stemod to see low iin>l tmiidl 
her in hftiidliiig what alie had jiisL worn; my lips iiin* of llnue 

jewels, while the otiicr, deceiving tliC aiuneil end of imhirr, i'm'. hs 

of exaitutioH veplaeod the nhjeet «( sex U ninnot express myself move 
cloftrly). Tlie warmth wliich hIic liinl ciiliiiiiniiieiUcd (n llio iris.eiisihle 
object wliich bad Louclied licr still I'lminiiied anil gnie n smil to it; a 
voluptuous ciovul covQi’cd luy oycs-^‘ lie ivvltls that he w>*uhl kisa wilh 
rngc niid tranaimrb whatever hinl ronie in elnse eoiitiiet wiMi Him wi.uinii 
ho adored, and on one nccasitni cagi'ily jircHSeil his lijis In lier e.ihl-olt 
uuderliuGUj pcffi fliccrcflin'O liRiirli'tilimii. 

At tliia pcidod Hestif's foob-fenidiiHin rciu'ln'd Us higberd imiril of 
development. It was the ahcrralUm of a higtdy seiwUivo nod very ]we- 
eocious hoy. While the preoccupiitiuu with feet uud shoes persist wl 
throughout life, it iiever htieniiie a eniiiiiloLe |ien’ni’sinii oinl never iiV 
placed the normal end of Hcxual desire. His love for .^^llll!^Ml l*!iraiigiiii, 
one of the deepest eino lions iiv his whale, life, was also the eliimis nf hifl 
shoe-fetieliisTii. She represented his ideal woman, an rlln'ienl Hy||i|i 
with wa.sp-waist and a cluhl’s fcidj it was alu’iiy.s Ids higli(*'.L for 

a woman that she veBeinhlcil Aladanm Paraugou, and In* drain'd Hial hi’r 
plipper should bo buried u’itli him. (KesLif do hi Hri'lnniie, .Utiirv/iiif 
JVicoJas, vola. i-iv, vol. xiii, p. fi; id, Jit,‘irnj)>'i/jns, pp. ei-cv.) 

Shoe-fctichisin, move espceially if we inidinlr under tins levni nil 
the cases of real or psoudn-mnsmihiHiii in wliieh nii ulLriudimi la tin* 
boots or slipper.? i.s the chief feiiturc, i.s a not inficiineni pliciiiiiiieiiuii. 
and ia certainly the moat fi'eiiuently oceuvving form ol fvtirhisin. Many 
eases are brought together by Kriifl’t-Kbing in liis Psucliii/Hitfiiti St vtiuH.H, 
h'Very prosLitute of niiy cxpnrietme Ints known men aim inerrly di'nirip 
to Bar.e at her ulmes, or possildy to li,di Ihrin. and who an ■ null willing 
to pay for Ibis privilege, fn T.oiidon Hiioh ii pernon Ih luniwil mi v '‘hoot- 
man,^’ in Germany as a “Stlefclfricf.^’ 
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Tho predoiniiitnicfi oJ: Llio foot as a fociiH of soximl altrac* 
lioJij whilo amoiiff iis to-day it in a not uncommon jiliciioiiioiion, 
iH Btill uot nulUcicutly couuuou to be called novnial tin; ma- 
jority of even ardent lovcra do not cxpcrioiico lliis iiUraction in 
any niarkod doj^n'co. .But lli(ii';c manifestation a of fooL-b.'lieluHin 
wbieb with ua to-day are ahivonnal, even when they are not W) 
oxti'oine as to be morbid, may perl nips beeoiiu! more inti'llif'ililo 
to us wlien we reali/.e that in earlier jieriods of civilization, ami 
even to-day in some ])nvtH of the world, tho foot ia oner ally 
reco;j;nized as a foeus of sexual attraction, so Dint some dej^rca 
of foot-fotichism boeoincs a norimil phenomenon, 

The most pronounced and the be.sl known cxamiile of such 
normal foot-fotiebism at Die jiresent day is certainly In be found 
iniionf^ the iSoutlierii Chinese. For a Cbiiie.^e, Imsbaiid his wife’s 
font is more interesting than her face. A. ('liim™ woman is as 
sliy of showing her feet to a man as a lihu'opcnn woman lier 
brea.sts; Dioy are reserved for her Imshaiid's eyes alone, and to 
look at a woman’s feet, in Die street is highly improper anil in- 
delieale. (/hinese foot-Cetiehisni is eoniieelcd with tlie eiisiom 
of coni[)resHing tlie fei't. 'I'his eiistom aiipears to vest on the 
fact that Chinese women naturally pos>;es,s a very small fool and 
is tliiis an oximpde of the universal tendeney in the seurcli for 
beauty to aeeeiituate, even by deformation, the racial eharaeler- 
isties. But there is more than this. Beauty is largely a name for 
sexual nttraetiveness, and (he energy ex])endi‘d in the (‘ITort to 
make Die Chine.se woman’s small foot still si mi Her is n measure 
of the sexual fascination which it exert, s. The practice arose 
on Die liasis of the sexual iittnietiveness of the foot, though it 
lias doiibtle.ss sm'ved to heighten that attraetiveness, just ns the 
small waist, win eh (if we may follow Stratz) is a cliaraeleristio 
beauty of tlie European womim, becomes to Die average 1‘lnro- 
peaii man still morn attractive when aecentuated, even to (he 
extent of deformity, by Die com press ion of Die eoi'.^et. 

]lpfen'ing In Uio hoxuuI rn.Hoiiiulidii ('xpilcil li.v (he fool in Ohiniv, 
MftLigiioii wriles; "IlVy iiUeiiUoii has lieeo dniwii In this pnlnL hy n 
largo juinih(«r of iioiiingraiihiii inigravings, of which Die (!liiiii‘so uro very 
fond. In all tliOHii Inseivioiis HaciHis wo siio Llia male voluptiioiinly fond- 
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ling 11)0 -womRii'H foot. Wl\ou n. Col«.Htial lak(*H iiilo liin Iminl n wtuniiii’a 
foot, eapecinlly if it la rei'j' Hiniill, I In* «*irtTL U|»iii liiiii lUe 

Bnino na ia provoked in ji KiiroiMinn Ity lin’ piil|inlioii of n ADiiug iiiid 
Ann bosom. All the CdesUiils wIumm 1 Imvo iiitcn o^'ulcd mi llii^ |iinnt 
have rcplinil umunmoxiHly; 'Oh, ft hUlr Yuvi Ihn^pfanH laimni 

uiuler.stniul liow oxiiniHilo, how Hveel, linw (’XiHiii)' ii if*! I Ite ('mi(;u‘|; 

of the gcMiitnl organ wllli the little fool pitiiliii'es in ale iin iinle. 

scribAhlc degree of voluptiiona feeling, and wtmieii uliillnl in l<iv.« know 
that to ttroiiHc llie ardor of their hivers a heller nivlhod limn nil ndni-au 
aphrodisiacs — ineliiding 'giiiseii' and Hwallows' in‘r>(s- h In (iikc tin; 

penis between their feet. It i.s not run' In niul f'lirj>d):iiia 

accusing theiiisolve.M ut coiifossion of Iniving had 'evil •hinijjhl'' rtii look- 
ing at a wonmn’.s foot.'” (Hr. .1. MnUgiiitn, “A jmijiriN d’lin Vii*-! dc 
Chinoisc," /Lrcli/fca dMiifft/’o/K/hjf/fi; C't‘{ ml net Ir, IxShS.J 

It ia .said llmt a Chin oho KiiipreSH, no led for her vin* mill Imvliig a 
congenital ehib foot, nliout Llio year 1100 ll.C'., de‘'iri'(l nil wdiiicii to 
reacmldo her, and that the practice of eniiiiircuHiiig the fonl Hum hi chi*. 
But this iH only tr a (lit ion, Hinee, in OOO H.C., ('Iniii’iic Innik** were iln> 
strojed (Movnehc, Art. ''Chine," Divlionuiiii'f /i'lnv/f /n/rt'dii/Me dru iSVIi iiir.) 
MMiculcs, p. lOi). It is also Hiiiil that llie prartico iiwi>!i iln origin to 
the ivish to keep woiiicn indoors. lUit wmiieii are iiol siTlmlrd in Cliiiin, 
nor (Iocs foot coinprosaion iiHinilly rcinler a woman uiiahli' lo walk. 
Man}' intelligent Cliiiicae are of iipiiiion llml its nltjei-i. in to |iiiiiiiiili> 
the development of the Hcxiutl parts iinil of llnr lhi|.do'. and (m lo iiiit 
both intcrconi-Ho and pnrturition. 'J'lii'ie is no ground for liclii'riiig (lint 
it has any such iiiflucnec, thongli Morachc found Hint Hie immiim vciicrh 
and labia are largely developed hi (.'liitiCKC woiiun, and iiiil in Tiiilur 
women living in Pc kin (ivlio do not eoinpresH I lie fool). If ihi-ri> Im iiiiy 
correlation between the foot and the ])(dvii! region s, it in in on! |iriilmlily 
congenital thiiu due to the artillchil ooinjireHsion of Iho fret. 'I'hc 
ancients seem to have bclicvoil that n hiiiiiII fool lii(lii-ii(cd a mnall 
vagina. Hestif do la Dretonue, who luul lunplt! opportiuiilUH (m forming 
an opinion on n matter in which Im took mi great nil illll■re>•(, believeil 
that a small foot, round and .sliort, indlcnled a large vagiim f.lfonsb lir* 
mcolas, vol, i, reprint of 188.1, p. 112). liven, however, if wo ndiiiil I fiat 
there ia a real corvclalioa between the fool and tin* vngbiii. that wi.nVl 
by no nicana auflicc to render the foot ii fociN of mi-.viuiI allrjicliuii. 

It remnina the iiio.st rcnHonnhle view Llial Hie foot bund age him at 
bo regarded as atriutly iiunlogouH to tlm waist bitilditge or e.irHCl. wJiieh 
ftlao tends to pvodw.c deformity n( the ronHlrleled irgion. Slial/. linn 
Ingciiiously remarked iliinl edlljoii, ji. HM) (|mu iho 

BiieeosH of the CliinoHc in dwarling tn-cs limy Imvi* Kiiggiu,(.,,,i „ >,|„dliir 
attempt in regard to womoii'n feet, and iiiIiIh I hat In any odHc liulh 
dwarfed trees and bonndloct bear wUiioh.h in Hot Mongoliuii tu llic niiiiio 
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lovQ for small and elcgaiit, noL to Hay tlcfovinocl, LIiiugH. l''or a Cliiiia- 
iimn Llic ilofcn’imal foot is a "goldmi wiUnr-lily.’' 

Many facLa ( Logidluii' ■\vitli illustratiuiiH) lioaving on Cliiiicsc dc- 
fonniitioii o[ tlio loot ndll 'oc fouiiiL in 1’Iohs, /J«.s Wclb, vol. ij iSuution 
IV. 


The FiKnificiiiuiG of the sexual emotion arouBcd by the female 
foot in China and the orij^in of its conipression to l)eennie 
clear when we reali/.e that this foot-fetich ism is iiierely an ex- 
trema development of a tendency which ia fairly well marked 
nmonfj nearly all ilic peoples of yellow race. iTacohy, who has 
brought togetlicr a nnmhcr of iiitcrosting facts hearing on the 
sexual significance of the foot, states that a similar tciitlency is 
to be found among the Mongol and Thirk peo])lcs of jSiberia, and 
ill the east and central parts of Kiiropoan llussia, among the 
Permiaks, the Wotialcs, etc. Here the woman, at all cvoiita when 
yonngj has always her feet, as well as liead, covered, however 
little elotliiiig she may otherwise wear. 

"On lint nigliLs or on baking days," Jatioby h La Leu, "you may flco 
LlioHc wniiu'ii with uncovored broa-HtH, nr oven oiiLiroly imkod witlioiit 
ninliiiiriiHHimniL, laiL yon will nevnr h(m; tlioin witli bun; foot, and no nialo 
rtdn Lions, oNCOitt tlid IiUHlmnd, will over see Llio foot and lower pari; of 
lUu legs of Llio winneii in Clui bmusc. T!ws« womea have. Ihclv modesty iii 
llioir feet, niid also Liieir eoi|neli'y; to iinliind liui fnet of n wonmn ia 
for iL innii a volnpLnmis net, and Llni Loiudi of Llic baiidH pvoilncea Uic 
fiainc eflcatt as a corHet sLill warm from a wniii nil's body on a ISiiiopeaii 
man. A woman’s In’imty, that wliipli attracts and oxeites a man, lies 
in bar foot; in i\[ortivin love poanis (adelirating tlio beauty of women 
there, is luMeli alnnit lier attire, e.speeinlly liev emiiroidered elietiuse, hvit 
as regards tlie clianiiH of linr person tlio poet is coTitent to slate that 
‘linr feet are lieantifiil wiLli tliut every tiling is said, Tlie young 
peasant woniiin of tlio eeiitral jirovinces as jinrt of lior lioliday raiment 
puts on great woolen s took lugs wliieli oomc up to the groin and nro 
then lohlcd over to below the knee. To one over the feet of a person of 
the opposite sex is a sexual act, and lias tliiin become tlio symbol of 
Hexiiiil jHisHossioii, so LlniL tlic stoekiiig or foot-geur beeaine the* oniblcin 
of niniTlago, ns later the ring. (It was so miiong the ilews, ns we see 
in tlio book of Ifiilh, Clnipter IIT, v, d, and (!liiiptoi‘ IV, vv. 7 anil H). St. 
^nndimir tin; (Iroat askoil in niurriage the dmighler nf I’l'inee Ilogviddj 
as Yliiilimir’s molhor had hoeii a serf, the prineess proudly replied that 
bIio 'would not uncover the feet of a shivo.’ At tlui proHont lime in the 
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cast of lluHHia wlicu ft young giJ'J tricfi to II fn) out by divltKilion ^\■ll0^n. 
alio ivlll have aa a luiHbaTiil tlm tnulitiiuicil forinulu in 'Coiiio mid uike 
my Htockinga off.' Among tin* jjoinilntioiiH of Hic iioi Hi uml cjih(, r h 
sonic times the bride wbo jinial do Huh for Iior IniHlmiid on llio wedding 
uiglit) iviul HOinetiinos tlio biidcgrooni for bis Mifr, imt im n lnki'ii of 

lovoj but na a nuptini ccrcnnoiiy. Ainmig Um uticL 

small nobility in llunsia iiiii’ciRh plimn iiiom>.v in t)ir nt.iiliiiiK ,if 
cliilcl at niaiu'iugo as a jiroHcnt for lln? oLImt |iaitiioi', ii i'l'iii;; su|in(tM('(l 

that the couple imiLuiilly mnove oioili otlmrs foot lit. im lUi net 

of Hcxuiil yosMCMsioii, t)i(! eiulilein of ooitUH," (I'lUil Jin'obyi 
d‘Aulfn'oi)olo[/ic CriinlifcJUj, Do tom I at r, IbOd, [i. Tin- juuoiiii' unioiii' 

oui'sclvofi of eliildrcu liniigiiig up tlu'ir sloi'lcings nt iiiglit fur |iroNciit« 
would aoein to be n relic of Llie last-iiutiilioutd tustnin. 


While Ave inny wilnoss tlio rpxuuI HviiilmliHiii (if ilu! Toid, 
with or without nii nasocinted iimst )ii]ghly ditvol- 

oped ill Asia ond Enstfii’ii Kurrijm, it 110.4 l).V irt hh'.'idx limui 
altogether iiuknown in fioinc Hlagc.s of western eivili/,ii(iiin, mid 
traces of it may be found luu'o and llici'c oven yt-l. Seliiiix 
refers to the connection, betwciMi the feet mid Kexiiiil |ih‘,'isni'ii iia 
existing not only among tlm TOgypliiins mid Ilu* Ai-ilis. )miI uinorig 
the ancient Gcu’mnna and tlic modeni Sjimiiiinlsd wliile daniliy 
points out that among tlio ({rei.'liM, lln; Ibiiniinfb mid esj lei'jiillv 
the iStniscLinSj it was usual to r(!])ros(!iit eliiiwli! mid virgin g-ml- 
desses Avith tlioir feet covered, even tlimigli (lay iniglii lur (iiliur- 
wisojiiidc. Ovidj agiiin, is never weary of dwellinj^ on Iho ."exudl 
charm of the feminine foot. .IL; I'epnseiitri the rlm^'le iimlion 
as wearing a weighted stoh wliitih always fell so um to eover her 
feet; it Avas only tlio courtesan, or the iiytniili wlm is luliiiig juirt 
in ail erotic festival, who iijipcarn with j’aised rolie.-^, irvciiling 
her feet A So graA'o a historian as Sti'idjo, ns wt'll as JO I inn, 


^Sehinz, 'Tliilo.sopliic dos CoiivniiLiniH UtTiir 

l<}uc, June, 1003, u, 020. Jlirubcaa mmiUfuiH in iiisi /itutlKn lUUHiiii 
tlmt iiiodcvii Grnek woiiimi sonmliuic.H Uxi* llM'ir fci'i. !« piMi'uku uixiaMU 

JU thoiv lovers, I nmy luld tlmt HiiiiiilliiiKiiMiH Inn I uni'Uiii linliuu |,y 

menng of tlio feef iml iniloiowii lu-diiy, nml I Imivm Ijiru luld bv nh 
Aiigfisli fiboo-fotlcJiiMi, Uml: |m nt <,im liim. wim arciedinm'd |m tuimlli'e 
tins with a imrrit'd lady (])iuz.iliiui)--slir willi ^dlpin'i'H nii ami he mMIi' 
out — M'ho derived gi'afilleaLimi I'limil lu Iih own, 

“'Jacoby (loo, cU, pp, 7P0-7) yivcri a largo iiiiiiilaT of r(!fi'reju.im in 
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rofcra to tlie story of tlio courUisiiu lllKHlopci wIiobg aainlal wius 
(.■iiri’jod olf by an ciiglo mid droppiMl in tlia King of .ICgypL's lap 
as ho was iii’lniinistoring justice^ so lliiil; lie oonld not reHt until 
lie had cliscovei'ed to whom this deliciitoly sumll sandal bolonged, 
and h) I ally made her his queen. Kleinpiiiilj who nqienlH this 
story, has e.olleeled many I'hu’oyuiiin sayings and cuatoins (inelud- 
ing Turki.sh), indicaliiig tliut the Hlippei' is a very aneient syni- 
hoi of II U'onian^H Hiixual parts. ^ 

In Umnoj Jniroar rtauiirliH, "AIiitroiiH liiiviiif^ iijiiiropriaLcd Min uhr ol 
till! h1io(! (.‘inf’eirv) iirnHlituUiM wnm noL nllownil lo umk it, ilikI wero 
obliged in bnve their lont nhvayH linked in HiindiilH or Hli])pi*rH (nTpIdfi 
luid .vop’a), wliidi Llicy fii.HLiMinil ovit Min instcii) "dlli gill, li/iiid.^. 'I'ilml- 
liiH (InliglitH L(i dnsnribe lii.s iniHtins.H'H little footj noinprujiHnd hy Llin Ini ml 
Mint iinpi'i Honed it: Ajism/itc coinprcimos ooltiyui (ircia pc*tlc.s« Kiulity 
nf Mas foot in woiiiun viia ii sign of proHlitahion, mid tlieir lirilliiiiit wliitc- 
iK'HH luited [ifar iih ii piiiiji to aLliiiet lookn iiiul (lOHiiOH." (Diifour, 
lllsloiro dr la /b fwfi/NlMJii, vol, IT., cb. xviii.) 

TliiM nii'liiig Hneni.H Lo liiive survived in a more or less vague mid 
iiiieniiseious ronii in inediinval Dnrope. “In tlm teiitli neiitury,’' nceord- 
liig to Dulmir (^/f.vlini-r dr Irr VrusliluliDti, vol. VI., ji. 11), ‘'.hIkh'h d J« 
wiMi a eliiw or lieiik, jniisued for innii! tlimi four ei.'iituile.s by 
llie anaMieiiias of jiojien and Mie inveeUve.H of iireaelinrs, ivere alwayii 
I'egiirdnd liy inediieval eiiHiiiHtH as Llu! most iilioiuiiiiible emblems of ini- 
niodesty. At a llrst glam‘e it w nut easy to see wliy Minse wlions — ter- 
ininaliiig in a lion'H eliiw, an (‘aide’s lunik, the ]n'<nv of a s)ii|>, or olliiT 
metal ap|iendagn — slionld lie ho Heuiidalmis. Tlie i‘y(:oniniuni(’ati(iii Im 
Hinted on this kind of footgear pnunuled Mie iiii)imleiit inveiilion of srnna 
lilan'tine, who wore /JOK/in'aes in the nlnipe of the )dialliiH, a mistom 
adopted also hy women. Tlii.s kind of /mido/iir was denoiinecd us mafulilo 
(Ul Dim (Dueaiige's (ilo.ssaryj at t)ie word I’oulainia) and proliiliitcil liy 
royal oi'iliiiaiicns (see letter of r'liarles V., 17 Oetolii'i', 11)117, regarding 
Iho garnientH of the. woiiien of i^IoiiLpelKer). fji'oat lortls and ludie.s eon- 
tiiimsl, liowever, to wear lUnOaltirn.’' In Louis XI. ts eoiiit Llii‘y were 
still worn of a (|iiarti>i' of an ell in length. 

Uliain, ever teiiiieinus of iiiicieiit idiiiiSj aiipeai'H to have pn-.serveil 

MviiPs works hearing on tluH point, "Jii reading liiin,’' he nonaiks, ‘'one 
is im-liuevl to way that the jisyeludogy of the Uoiiiana wan ehtsely aUied 
to that of the (.'Ijiiie.se.” 

‘ H. Kleiiipaul, nlitio ll'or/r, p, IIDH. See also iMoll, Kniityiivn 

Sv.viiiih'Dilifhiihui!/, third (‘dilioii, jip. jKlll-rKlH. IJhieli liriiig.s together 
many In leresting refin'etiees hearing on the mieleiit seMial ami reUgioiiH 
Hymholism of the hIioo, llollriii/o zui' .DHoIdijIi] dvr D/il/rliOjKi/fiiit .S'r.p* 
iiiiliN, 'i'eil 11, p. 1124. 
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longer than otliev countviea the ancient cUmhic tradilitMiH in icgurJ t« 
the loot as a locna modCHLy and nn object «f si!\nal nllriii'iiun. In 
Spanislt icligioiw pictures it n'ns nhvnyH ncccK.Hiiry tlinl. Ihi* Vi ruin’s /col 
Bhould Ijc concGdlod, the clergy ordoiiiing Unit litr mini .mIhmiM Iio Idiig 
and ftowing, so that the feet nngl\t Iw v.ovonnl with di vna (nWs. Va- 
cliccOj the niAstci' and /nLlicr-iii'linv of writi’s in lO Ill in lii^ 

Arto (le la pintura; '‘Wliirt can lio hkhc /oroign fumi lh<' rosjud l wliioh 
wc owe to the purity of Our Liuly Lliii Virj-in tlnui t»p piiliil In i' Hilling 
down with one of her luicoa pliicod nver Iho nllior, uinl itfb'ii tvilh hop 
sacred feet mico'vcred niul naked. T.«t IhunkH hi' given In lln' ll'dy 
' Inquisition whicli coriiinands timt thin liberty Hlnmld Im t orn rli <l !" It 
was Piicheco's duty in Seville to hcc tlnit Llicsu cimiiiinndH were Mlinycd. 
At the court of Philip IV, nt Lhia limp. Uu* priucesHrH m ver Hhuweil 
their feet, as wo iliiiy see in the pioluipa of Volusqniv.. When ii Incsil 
mnniifacturci' deaired to prc.seiit that imiiuirdi’s sccimil hrlih', Muriaim 
of Austria, with some silk fiLockings the oiTer wu.h iniligiiiiiilly mjcclcd 
by the Court Clinuibcrhun I "The Qiicen of .Spuin Ims no logH!” I’hilip 
V.'s queen was thrown from her horse and drugged by tbi* f»'cl; no i.nui 
ventured, to interfere until two gpiillciiicu Innvely rcsciifil licp ninl llicn 
fled, dreading piiiiisluiiont by the king: they were, Imwevcr, griiciiuiHly 
pardoned, lloiuach (‘Tictls Piuliques/’ Ciil/i's, .Ui/flo'.s ft /^'rl if/ /oni. pp. 
105-110) brings together Kcvcral pnHsageH from tlm (.'oiihIc.hh D'Aiilimy'ii 
account of the Madrid Court in Ihc HcvenleeiiLli ci'iilury iiin) frum o(ln‘r 
sources, showing how careful iSpaiiisli ladies worn ns ri'giinls llu'ii' fi-el, 
and how jealous iSpaniHh liiisbuiidH wem in this inulli'r. .M (liin 
time, when Spanish inlluftncc wnn eoimidprubb', the fashion i»( Spain 
seems to have spread to other cuuiUricH. Oiu! tuny nulo llml in Vuii- 
dyck’s pictures of Knglislt beauties the foot are not viHjlilf, ihough in 
the more cliaraetcristioally English poiiilci’H of u Hiiinewlml Inter uge it 
becaino usual to display them coii.H|heiiouNly, while tlie hVein-li eimlnin 
in this mutter ia the fnriheflt removed from thn S|Minisb. At Ihn 
praaent day a wcU-bred iSpnnisli woman mIiows as little uh piitrNibli’ of her 
feet ill walking, and even in soinc of the numt eliiinieti'risi ie Sjiaiii'-h 
dances there is Ifttle or iio Ukkiug, and the fool nmy pvt-u be iiivisiblt; 
tlu’ongliont. It ia noteworthy that in iininerniiH liguiTH of Sjiunish 
women (probably arLisLs' models) repriMliiced in l'hi>H’H l>un U'i'iIj tlie 
stockings are worn, nlUioiigb the wrmion nn> othenvim«, in iiiri;-l 
quite naked. Max Dossoir mentions ('‘I’.syobologii' dci- Vihi Si-vnaliH.'' 
f^eitschrlfi fiir P.S‘|/(ihf(i<ri<!, 180I, p, (15.1) ibut in >S]»!ininb jinrnti- 

graphio photogrnph.s women iilwiiys have tlmii' hImk-h im, mid In 

aiders this nn indieaLion of pnrveiriity. 1 Imve (he (n(,. 

tributed to Gautier’s Vo/ntfje at I'ximfnif, where, however, it iloen iml ni’. 
eiir) that .Spunish prosLituleH iineover their fei'l in .‘dgii uf aj...i-ti(, miil 
Madame d' Aulnoy stcitod tluvt in lio.r timu Ln hIuiw her lover Iwr fiwt 
Wttg a Spanish woinaa’s final favor. 
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Tlie tondoTifiy, 'wliich m'C LIiuh ilnd Lo be iionnul nt Koino 
ciirlior porindH of oiYilii'.atioib to inKist on the Hoxuid Hymbohsin 
of the foniinine foot or its eoveriii^fs, and to rej^nird tlicm as a 
H])eeial Koxnal faHelnatioii, is not witliont Hi|i;iii(i(;iin('(i For the 
inter] ire tutioii of the sporiidie mnnifestidlons of foot-fcliehi.sin 
anioiijyr oni’selves. !l']ee(niLi'ie as foot-felieliism may ajpavu' to ns, 
it is simply tlie re-on ier;j;eiK;e, hy n jisendo-atiiviHin or arrest of 
develojinient^ of ii men till or emotional ini]ml.se whieli wiis ]n'ol)- 
ahly experienced hy our forefathei's, and is often traei'ahli! ainoiifr 
yonn;; (diildrmi to-dayd d'lie oeeiisional rciapjiearance of this 
hy/Tone ijnpnlse and the stuliility which it may ae(|nire are. Ihus 
conditioned hy the Heiisitive renetion of an ahiioviiially nervous 
anil nsually )n'eeoeion^i ovffanism to inlhiences which, mnon}» the 
avernj^m and ordinary jiop illation of ICurojm to-day, lu-o (Miher 
never felt, oi' tjuiek’ly outirrown, or very slriclly siihonlinated in 
the hi/^dily complex orystalli/a Lions wliieh tlio eoiiise of love and 
the process of tuineHcenee (;reiite witliin ns. 

IL limy be inltbiil LbiiL lliin in liy lu) tiicuiiH Lrim of i'(ii)t'feLie1ii.‘Aiii 

onl}’. Ill Hoiim fiLlier rcLieliisiiiH ii Hci'iiiiii^'Iy eonfriMiiliil iiredisiiOHiLioii is 

(fvi'ii mere nmrkeil, 'I'liiM ih ntit only tlie eiiwe an ici'imtIh Imir'IelietiiHin 
and lui-retielnHm (see, r.’.//,, Kniirt-lOldiii^, Sr.ruirtln, Vai^disli 

Lnui.sliiLioii ef Lentil editien, ii|), 21111, 2:1.1, 2(12). In iimiiy eiiHen ef 
lelitdii.Hiim et alt kiinls net eiity is Lliere ne veennl el lUiy eemmeiieeineiit 
in IL dellnite ejiiKede (iiii nbseiiee wliieli iniiy lie (leeeiniled far liy Llio 
Hi)|)]]esitieii Hint Hie oii^'liml imiident Im.H tieeii lei'^etli'ii), but it would 
Hoeiu ill sinue eases Hint tlie letlidiisiu develn|ii!d very slowly. 

In this siMiBC, it ndll he seen, altliou^di it is hazardous to 
H\)ealc of foot-fetjehism as Btrictly an atavism, it may certainly 
])(} said to arise on a eoii/ronital Imsis. It represeiits the rare 
deYelD])inent of an inborn germ, usually latmit among oiu’selves, 
wliieh in earlier stages of eivilization frequently reaehed. a nor- 
mal and general fruition. 


Hlaeoby {lov, ('ll, ji. V()7) [i|i]teai'H to regard Hboe-fetieliiHui iih a 
true iiliivisni; "'J'lie sexual aderatieii ef b'luinine feel lie coii- 

elildes, "iieHiii|JH l.lie_ iikhL eiiif;iuiitie a ml eertaiidy the inent niiif,oiIiu' ef 
degenerative insiniitieH, is tlius lueridy a fenii of nluvism, (be rel.nrn ef 
tlie di'generiil.e to Hie very iincieut iiiid |ji'iini(,ive )isyeliiile) 4 y wliieli w(i 
lie longer understand and are no longer (iiiiiable of feiding.” 
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It is of interest to cmplinsizo this con^^’ni lal Glonicnt of 
foot symbol ism, bcciniso more tbini aiw other of sex\inl 

perversion tho fetich isms nrc tlo^so wliieli iir(‘ mhksI, vupuety coii' 
(litioned by inborn statos of the or^^nniHiii iiiul iiiosl, (Iffinitely 
(moused by scciningly tuieideutnl asHociatimis or Kluiehs in early 
life. Inversion is soinethnos bo fund a men hilly iiipniined in II le 
indi vidua! s eoiiatiluliou that it iiriHcs in id d(’vehp|i;i in Hpibi nf 
tlie very Btrongeiit influence in a eonlrary direelimi. J'nl a 
fetichism, while it tends to occur in semsitive, neivunB, timid, 
pTccociowi indivitlnnls — that jh to way, iwdividMola of imu,* mv levt^ 
neuropathic heredity — enn usually, though not ahviiys, )n> liai’i'd 
to a de/initG starting point in the shock of sonic scxnidly emo- 
tional episode in early life. 

A few cxaiiiplesi of tlio ialliiencps of siicli n^soi'lin inn iiiay hero he 
vefiM'i’iiifr iniHeelliiiieoiiyly to viirioiiM fnniiH of erttlie i‘,viiili[i1Uiii. 
Mngiifin hau recorded tho eiise of u liair-fetieliiHl, living in ii di^triet 
ivliGvc tlie women wore their liiiir lUou' nii, wlio nl tlo* in'c nf lo I'Xperi- 
Eiiced pIcaHiiniblc feeliiigw with ereeLion at the Kifdil of ii. village lieinliy 
combing licr linir; from Hint Lime llowing Imir liia’uiiu' hi'^ fclirli, and 
lie could not rcHiKt the Loinptitlioii to toueli it uml if poH^ihle >iever it, 
Lima hcconiiiig n liaiv-dcHiioiler, for whieh lie wna nrrevilcd bin imt acii- 
teiiccil, {Archli^cs do I’Antlirotiolni/ic fVr/oifm'ffi', vnl. v, Xu. Ca.i 

I have daowlieie rocordijd Liu; liiatiiry of n I toy of 1-1, hiiviiiy already 
held mperfoet coimeeLioii with a gruwiiaiii wmiuiu, who astou iaU'd niueU 
with a young nmn'icd ludyj lie Iiiid lui Hexual ridiiliniiH wilh hi'r, but 
one day aim uviunted in liia pri'seuee, ami he saw thiiL lu i' luoiok venei iH 
wng covered by very tbick hair; from tlmt tiiiie hi- u'lOid iped lliia 
woman iu aceret and awjuived a UCedmig fetietdatie af fiavliiMi n, wimieu 
wlioao pubic liaii’ wan aimilai-ly iiliuiidiiiiL fa (hv /'rtf/e/infop|/ uf 

ffei, vol, iiij Appendix 11, lliatory V). 

Koubiuul rcpoi’lod Llic cane of ii genera I’.s hoii, Heximllv iiiiMati'd 
at the age of 14 by a blonde young lady of 'if wlio, in order In iivnid 
detection, ahviiya retained her elolliing: giiitma, a rnrhiii aiui a silk 
dvessj wl\DU the boy's sUuUea were eonipl(?|.fil arid lie win Menl lo a 
gnvriHoii wlieic he could enjoy freedom ha loiiiid I bill liiw iieMinl de-<ii eH 
eonlil only be aroUHcd by bUnide woineii drenHed like Die ludi' wlm imd 
firat aronaert Ida sexual dc.siiea; cmiseijiieiillv he gave up idl I li(iii(dil>i of 

■matnimmy, na a wmuiin in iiiglileloLbeH iirorlneed (VVulb' 'In 

I Inij/ii-ifisfniC'D, p. '1.30), Krairt-Kliiiig I'l'iumls the .‘iniiiewlial >'iiiii?ai' eiisc 
t’oliHb boy of old fiuidly Hedueeil at (be iige nf I? by il 
.. tYciich gof^^^ during Hoveral moiillm maetieed iiiiilual inaHtur- 
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bdbion witli liim; in tliiK wuy liin I)(!anio utlractcd liy lior vory 

olof^aiiL bootH, and in the end he hiteiiiui! a couflrincd book-fulidhiHl 
[rftychoiHitJiiu tSv^ritalifi, J'ln^linh tnuiHlatinii, p, iil!)). 

A hoy of 7, of bad hevedity, wan Lo iiiaHLiirbalo by a .sci'vani 

gild; cm oiH! oc'uiisioii hIio iiradtieeil Llii« on him \\’ith her foot wiLlioul 
Inking oil’ her hIioo; it wan Lim flrnt Liiuo flic nuiiiu’iivn! gave liiiii luij 
plea.snre, and un a.sHoeiiiLion waH LIhih OHtnbliHliiHl wliiidi hid Lo hIkmv 
fetleliiHtn (llnnimond, Sed'uol luiyolmrc, ji. '1*1). A govoiimumL ollUiial 
vvliose /Ir.Ht coitiiH in yoiiLli Look place on a HlainniHO; llni houimI of liiw 
piii’Lnev'H ereiiking hIioch ugaiiiHt the wLaiiH, pindueed by her efTorLs Lo ae- 
cel ora t Cl oi'giiHiii, formed un aHHocialion ^vlu(;ll developed iiiLo an amli- 
tory Hlioo-fetieliism j in the BtroetH lie ivuh compelled to follow ladiew 
wlioHc hUocb creaked, cjaculaLiou being LUuh produced, while, to obLaiu 
coni])l(ito Hati.'^facLioii he would make a proMtitute, othei wiHO miked, Hit in 
froid of him in her hIioch, moving her feet ho that Llm hIioch crculccd, 
(MoragUa, Arc/iiufo dt I’cdcMflfrin, vol, xiii, p. (iClfl.) 

Deehtorew, in SL. PeteiHlnirg, lia.i recorded the cuho of a man who 
when a eliihl uned Lo fall a.4lee|) at the knccH of Imh nnr.HC with hin head 
hnrind in the loldH of her apron; in Lhi.H po.siLjon he hiHl experienced 
erection and voluptuous HimhnLionH; when a ymdh lie hud no attraction 
to naked women, and in rcnil life and in clrcniiiiH was only excited hox- 
nnlly niulci' coinlltioiiH recalling his curly experience) in his I'cliiLioiih 
with woincn lie |)i'eferred them drcHHiid, and was excited liy the riiHtling 
Htiuiiil of their HkirLs; in tliis caHii there was no traceable miiiroiiatliic 
taint nor any other personal peeuliiirity. (Snmmnrizcd in ,f(ntnial dc 
pHifchotoffif} Ndviualc (d I’atliolotfldua, January- h'ebr nary, 1001, p. 72.) 

In (I euriouH ense recorded in delai) by Mcdl, a pbilologist of sensi- 
Llve LemperamenL but houiuI licrcdity, avIki IuuI iilway.s been foiul of 
llowors, at the age of 21 beeumc engaged Lo a young lady who wore lai’go 
roHC.H faHtened in licr jacket) from Lbis time nises beenme to lilm ii 
ric.xnal fetich, Lo kiss them ciuiBcd erection, and his erntie dreuniH Avere 
aeeom)iaiiied liy visioii.H of rosoH ami the liallnciinitioii of llieir odor; Lho 
cngiigomeiit avuh llnally bndcon olf and the ro.se-fetjcliisni diHapiicarct^ 
(UntomtcJniiiycn uber Libido ii'c.viifilla, hd, i, p. R-IO). 

*S\iRh poiflocintiows luny wntuvnlly occuv in the eiwly ex,pevi- 
cncc.s of Gvcii tlio innst iioriiiiil person 8. 'Pho ilej^reo to wliich 
tlioy will in linen eo iho Hulisequent life nnil thou oh t nnd feeling 
(lopendK on Lius doffreo of Lho individnorH nioihid (Miiotionnl 
roeoptivity, on lho o.vtont Lo wliioh Iio in horedilnrily niiH(:o|)Lil)lt' 
of nlniormal doviiiLion. rreeoclLy nndouldmny a oomliLion 
which favora aiicli doviation; a cliild who ia procooioualy and 
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abnormally seiiaUivcj Lo parrtcmii of flu; nrx iM-furo puliiTly 

has Gstablishccl the normal (ilinniiels of fi-ximl is iiceiih 

iarly liable to bccomo the jn'ey of a oIkuk’i* nyidliiilisiM. AU 
degrees of such syiiibollHiiL are possible, ^Yllib■ llii’ in- 

BcnsilivD person may fail to ])eveihYe thom a|, all. for I bo moV(', 
nlci't nud imagiiuitive lover they are a fiiseinalinK piii'l nf Mui 
highly charged ci'y.stiilIiziUir)n of passion. A ihotc iitTvnusly 
exceptional person, whcji once Hui-h a .symlmli.srn Ims bts'iinin 
firmly implanted, may find it [in iil)soluli'ly I'ssi'tilial I'lfiia uL 
in the cluirm of a bolored and clnirmiug person . b'iimlly, for 
the individual ivho is thoroughly uii sound Ihc symliol lu'i'oim.s 
generalized; a person is no longer desin'd nt nil. being iiicrely 
regarded, as an appendage of the symbol, nv being disja’iised wilb 
altogether; the symlud is iibiue desived, and i«. fully adtupmte 
to impart by itself eompleto sexual gndifiealimL While i( must 
be considered a moi'bid stato to demand rj svniboi us iin alnmst 
essential part of the eharm of a desired pj'i’snn, it is cnily in (lie 
'final condition, in wliicli the ayiiihol beemiies iill'Kiillicing, llnit 
we have a true nml complete pei’versinn. In (be less ('oiiip)e(o 
forms of symbolism it is still tbe u’ninmi ulm ia desired, and 
the ends of procreation may l>e served ; when Die UMnirin is 
ignored and the mere symbol i,4 an udeipniLe iiiul <'vei) j*ref erred 
Btimuius to dctumcsconCG tbe patbologieul (‘undilion In 'ennuis 
Complete. 

KraHt-Ebing regarded sboe-fetichi.sni ns, in lai'ge uu'u^nri!, 
a more or less Intent form of inasocliisin, the fool i»i' I lie .^lifiu 
being the symbol of the subjection and huniiljiilioii udiieli (hn 
mnsoebist feels in the pro.sence nf (lie beloved object. Midi ia 
also inclined to accept such a coniiecliun. 

"Tha vei*y munevous alnsii of l)ni)l-inui-sbiir fi-lii'liiHls,'' KrafTt* 
lEbing ■\vrotcj “foriiiB Llin triiiiHiLi(Mi Lo tlie nf iiiinflKT 

hicIcpeiiJeiit pervor-Hion, /.e., leLiiiliiHiii iiHclfi hiit il hfiunk in i'liiKcr 

rchitioiishbi Lo Uto InrnuM-, , , , M is liifrlily mIhiwii 

by a coi't’cct cNis.Hiflcnticiu of Lbc oUscvvt'il Ib'vl, U>'’ uiitp'iiiv, )iud 

poi'liaps all of tlio casc.s of shofi-fiiLicliiHin, i'(‘sL njiuii ii IhkIs of iiinrr or loss 
coiiaoious iimaocIiiaLic deairo for solMiuiuiliiilioii. . . . 'I'lii; iiiiijurity 
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or all may be looked \ipoii an iiiHtiinccH of latent musoebisin {the motive 
vein Hilling nnoonsciouH) in wliiidi tlio female fuol or •'ihuv, «.v (he mono- 
vhisl’/i fcUvIt, liiiH acquired an i ml ('[Min dent si',Mil(i(‘im('e," (l‘.si/<‘hoi)aUii(t 
L'nui.slation of teiiLli edition, |)j). luO, (‘I ncq.) ‘'ThuUf'h 
iCrairi-l'lltinf,'' iiiiiy mil liave, (denied iqi Llie wliole iniitLel','’ iMidl leiiiavks, 
"I roffiii'd Ills dcduelioiiH eoiieeniiiif' Die eoimeetidii of fciot-aiid-Hlion 
fetiidiism to jiuiHoidii.sm us Die mosL imporlunL |)I'ii('i'0sh Llint lias been 
made in Dm llmoretie study of sexiiiil iierveiHioiiH. , . , In any ease, 
Die eonnei'lion is very frcqinjnl.” (Koiilrih'e iS't'a'i(i//eaii>ff)id»ii//, third 
edition, ji. :h)(l,) 

It is f|iiiLo (‘iisy to kor Uiiil; Ibis suiiposod idontily of iiiiiK- 
ooliism and fnot-ftilicbi.sm forms a ficdiiclivo tlicory. It is aieo 
undoubtedly iinio that a miisociliist may very easily be inclined 
to ibid in bis mistresa’s foot an aid to the eesiatie sel I’-iibnegfi- 
tion wliieli be desirea Lo attaint But oiily eoni'iision ia attained 
by any ^;eueval attempt to i\mnle;aun\te mawoebism and foot- 
ftitiebiam, In tbe broad sense in whicli erotic symbolism is here 
uiidei'slood, both juasoebism and root-fetiebism may be eobvdi- 
natcid aa ayinbolisniH ; for tlie inaHoeliiat Ida fielf-lmmiliatini^^ 
impulsea are Ibe symbol of ecstatic adoration; for tlie. foot- 
fetiebiat Ida mistressV foot or sboo ia Lbe (loncentraUid ayiidiol 
of all tliat ia most lieautiful and elegant and feminine in ber 
])e,iaouality. But if in tlda aeiuse they are eouvdiuuted, {bey re.- 
main (udirely distinct and have not even uiiy neeijssnry tendeiioy 
to become merged. IMiiaocbism merely Himulatcfi foot-fetiebisin; 
for the maaoebist tlie boot is not strictly a aymbol, it is only an 
instrument wldcli nnable.s Idni to carry out Ids imimlsc; tbe true 
sexual symbol for him is not the boot^ but tbe emotion of self- 
Hubjection. For tbe foot-fetic'bistj on the other band, tbe foot 
or tbe shoe is not a nun-e inatrumeut, lint a true symbol; the 
foeuB of Ids worsldpj an idealized object wbicli be is content to 
contemplate or reverently Loueb. lie has no necessary ini])ulHo 
to any self-degrading action, nor any constant emotion of siibjoe- 


' 111(111 ImH I'opor 1(1(1 ill (1(1 lid I (Dalcr.sifclnoi.wa illirr (lie Mhlrto 
ffmaillH, liil. i, Ti'li II, ])]». ;U10-i'l2l) a caHti which luiDi Im iiiid Knilft- 
lOhiiijf regard as illiiHlvative uf Die eonnectiuJi he I ween hdot-hd j(‘hiNm 
and uinKiudiiHin, II, is (iHseiilially a (’ase of inaHneluMm, Llmugli iiuiuifeHl- 
iiig ilxidf iilmosL (‘XeliiHivel y in ilie de^tire In |icjiTonu Iiuiuilial iiig autH in 
comuuiLitm wiDi Dm alLiacLivc p(ivsou*H hoota. 
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tion. It may be noted tlml: in Llie vjH’y typifnl of fortt" 
fetichism wliich is proHcnied to im in tlie |K!IHoii rif lt(V‘l if dr; In 
Bretonnc (an/e^ p- 18), lio rcpcatedh’ of '’Hdiji>jdin;x'’ 

the woiPEiu for ^rhom lie feel.s lliLs mlnralinn, uiul 

nicntioiiH tlmt even when still n elilld lie e.^iiceiiilly iidniiird a 
delicnte and faiiy-lilce girl in this respeet lii'r'iiUHe she s'l’Cined U) 
him easier to snhiugate, Thnmglmut life Ihstifa idtitnde tow;vrd 
women was active and innHcidine, ivilhoiit tin* slight, (>f I rare of 
inasochisind 

Tu snjiposo Hint a fotichislle ndtinvui'em iif iiih nii^iios’.s 
foot is due to a lovei^s latent desire to he kiehed, is ns uiireason- 
nhle ns it would he to siiiipose that a :felicliisti(5 adniirnlirm for 
her hand indicated a latent desire tn have liis ears lioxerl, fn 
dctei'inining whether yt, nre coneevned with a <uwe of foot- 
CcticluEm or of masochism wo must tuko into eons idt'Vul inn the 
ivhole of the subject's niciUal niid einotioiinl iiUilmle. An imt, 
however defiritej will not siifiiee hh a criterion, for I lie .‘^iiuk; net 
in different peisoiis may have altogidlier diirenuit iiiijdir'ulionH. 
To amalgamate the two is tlie result nf innde(|uu(e jisyeliMhigit;al 
nnalyais and only leads to confusion. 

It idj however, often very dilUeuU, to deoiih' wind her wo are 
dealing with a cafic which is predominantly one of ninsneliiKin 
or of foot'fetichiam, The natiiie of the, aelioii ih'inred, as wv 
have seen, will not suPTice to determine the iisyeholngieid elmr- 
acter of the perversion. Krafft-hlhing Indieved llml Lhn 
to be trodden on, very frcrpiontly exjH'ric'iuied hy iiia.mndiiHls, is 
Qbaohilely is_yiii[jLojiiiiUo of jniiHoehisiii,''' 'I'hiH is snircclv (lie 
case. The desii'o to he trodden on may lu; rnuduiuenlnlly an 


^KnvfTt'Ebmg goes ho fur as tn ass nr t (i’Hyifaoiadda •V/’.rimll.i. 
Eaglisli traiialaLioii of tenth cilitinii, j). I7f) UuiL “vvlu-u in caHt’s nf 
filioc-fctieliigin the female shoe aiiiiears (ilnne ns tlici excilriiil nf Hnxiiiil 
ileaire one ia jiistiftcd in piosuiniiig tlmt iniiHocliiHlii- inidiviH liiive rc- 
inaiiicd Intent. . . . Latent iimHochimn iimv uIwiivh Im iim‘'Uiiii'>I as 
the nnconscioua motive,’’ In Lliis way he lioiin’lcHsly rniMinlci'incm iniiiui 
of Ins own eases. 

^Kmirt-lObiiig pooa so far ns to nHsert (/'s/^r/io/iaffna ■S'r.rindfx, 
English tvanalatioii, j)j). loh aiul ITI). Yot Hdiiie of Uii' imhi’h hr hi'ing'i 
favwavtl (fs,!),, Coxa h ns ijuoLoil hy llaiiiiiioinl ) hIimw no Mian of iinixii’ 
clilsin, Hinec, nccoriliiig to KialVL- Khliig’s own ih'lliiil ion ( |i. Mill, llio 
idea of eubjugation by the opijOHite sex is of Lbo eHseiic/^ of iiiiisoirliiMiii. 
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protio Ryinbolifim, clo.soly iipproucliiiifr Inot-Xuticliifiiiij mid Budi 
filiglit indicatiojLS of inasooliiHin uh iippcur iiiiiy lie iticroly u piird- 
Hiiio f*rowth on tho HyinUolli-in, a j^vowtli pnrhiipH morn siip/:r(isl nd 
liy tlin ninaiiii.slaiicn.H iiivolvnd iu tlin [ivatification of Llio almor- 
111 111 doHirn tlmii iiilnM’niit in iliu iiinaU! iiiipuLsn of Llui Hubjnid:. 
Tlii.s Jiiiiy bn ilhiMtiatnd by llu; intnnistiiifr (;iiHn of u very in toll i- 
{Tciit man nith avliom I inn well ac(|uainbMl. 

0. 1’,, UH. JlnrriliLy ROtxl, I’lireiit.H lit) LI i lir'ulLliy nnd iioniml. 

H(*veriil cliililnat nf Llio (ill H(^\iiiilly noriiai) hu fiir aH Ih known, 

C. r. iH Llm youiigoHL ol Lla; family ami HaiiaratQd fioni Ilia utImrH Ijy lui 
iiitaiTal of iiuiiiy yoara. lie wno a mivan-inonLliH’ child. Ifc. Iuih alwayn 
enjoyed good licultli and ia aeLivc iiiul vigoronn, huLIi Tneiilally mid 
pliyHiciilIy. 

li’rom the ago of 0 or 10 to M ho ma.itui’hatod occiiHiunally fov tlm 
Make of ])liyniciil relief, having diHcnvered tlio net for hiiiiHelf. Ife was, 
iunvever, tpiitR jiiiioeeiit and know iiolhiiig of «oxual iniitLoiH, nevor 
luiving lieoii iiiitiuLod oitluir hy HorvaiitH or hy otlii'r lioyw. 

"Wlion, I (’iiemiiiLer a woiniiii ivlio very Htimigly iittnietH me and 
wlmiii 1 very greatly admire," lie writen, "iny deHiie is never that I may 
have wexvial eanneetion with her in the ovdinniy sense, imt that 1 may 
lie down npnn the Ifoor on my huek and he Lriun])led upon hy her. Tlim 
oiirious (loHirn Ih -hoIiIoiii picHeiit inilesH Llm olijeei of iny admiration is 
really a lady, and of line proportioiis, Sim iiniHt be lielily dnisHed — 
preferably in an evoning gown, and wear dainty liigli-lieeleil Hlipiiers, 
eitlier ipiite open ho as to show the eui ve of the iiiatop, nr with only oiui 
Htrap or ‘bar’ aciroriH, Tim Hkirts Mhoiihl he I'aiHiicI .sullieleiiLly to alToril 
me t1ie pleaHurc of Heeing her feet and a lilmral nniount of ankle, hnt in 
no oaHii nhovo the knee, or the clVeet is greatly redueed. Althnngli 1 
often greatly admire a woman's inlelleet and ei'cn person, nexiinlly no 
ntlier jdirt of her has any serioiis attraetioii for me exeept the leg, from 
tlie knee downwardH, and the foot, and these must he exipiiHitoly clothed- 
(liven this condition, my desire amounis to a wish to gratify iny sexual 
sense hy contaet with the (to me) attractive part of the woiimn. (tom- 
para Lively few women have a leg nr foot Hiillicienlly bean t if ill to my 
niiml to excite iiiiy serious or eniiiiiolliiig desire, hut when this Is so, or I 
Hiispeet it, I am willing to spend any time or trouble to get her to treiul 
upon me ami am anxinus to lie ti'ilinpled on with the greatest .severity. 

'‘'riie Lriniding sliould he Inllictcd for a few minuLcs all over thn 
elie.sl, aiidomen and groiib ami liiHtly on the )ieiiiH, whicli is, iif eonrse, 
lying nloiig the belly in a violent .slnte of erecLioii, ami coiisegueii tiy 
too lianl for the. treading to damage it. I uIho enjoy being nearly 
stningled li\' a woman’s foot. 

Q 
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“If the lady Jlnally stcinds faoiiifr my liead (Uid jilur'r'fl hor Hllpper 
upon iny penia ho tlmt Die liigli heel fulls uhouL ^vllI■ro Llio ijciiIh Ifuvo.q 
the scroLuin, the sole oovciing most of Uio l ent of it uiiil Avilli I he otiicr 
foot vijion the ahilomeiij into which I can aco «h well tin /eel il, eiiik im 
slio shiftH hci' weight fi oiii one font to the oi lier, nrgnHiii In ken |ihii>o 
fthnost (it once, KmiHsioii nnder these. eoinlilioHH is to me nn ngony of 
delight, iliii'iiig which pineticaMy tlm lady's wlmle weight eluiuld rest 
upon the pciiin. 

“One reuHon for my .Hpeolnl plensui’e in I his iih’DiimI Heeiiisi ((► Im 
tliat flrut the lieol aiul iiftorwurds the .sole of I, In' sliiijier os it I rends 
upon the penis greatly cheek the pasKage oC I he. we men and (■oiiKecpieiiily 
tlie pleasui'e ia coii.sidci'ably prolonged. Tliciie is also a eurhuis menial 
side to the nITair, I love to iinagiiit! that the indy'' who is trending it)ioii 
me is my mistress niid I ]ier sinvc, and tlial she in doing it lo pMnisli iini 
for aomc fault, or to give hci'iicif (not ino) pleasure. 

“It foUowa that tijo groater the. couLeiiipt and .Heverity Avilh whieli 

I am 'punislicel,' tlio greatci' hcconics iny |jlen.snrc. The. idon o( 'pniiisli- 
inont’ DV ‘alnvevy' is seldom aroused eM;ept when 1 hu\e great dillieiilty 
in accomplisliing my desire uiul the Lrt^ader is more lhaii iiHUally hunih 
some and heavy and the Irnmpling m endlessly in Hi id ed, I Imvn he on 
trampled .ao long and so mcrcilo.HHly scveial Linnss, that I Imve Itinclmd 
each time Die slipper pressed its ivay into my nehiiig Imdy and Imve 
been black and bine for days aflerwards, I take Die grr'UlesI inl'iieht 
in leading ladles on t‘o do thi.s for me wliore I tbini; I will ind oiroiid, 
and have been surprisingly Buceessfnl, 1 must have lain benetilh the 
feet of quite a liumli'cd women, many of Lliem of good KoeinI |io.sitliin, 
who would never dream of permilLing any ordinary He.viml inlrii'MiirHe, 
but who have boon .so iiiLorcated or ninusod hy t)m idea ao lo do it for 
me — many of Llieiii over and over again. It iw |)(u‘lm|js iieeilleMs lo miy 
tlmt none of iny own or the ladicH’ cloth ing is ever roiiimi'il, or dis* 
arranged, for the aceoinplishineiiL of orgn.«in in l,|iis manner. After u 
long and varied cxperieuco, I may say that my favoriti' weight is iA to 

II alone, and Lhut hlnc-lc, very Ingli-licoled Hlippei's, in eomhimil inn with 
tan silk stoekingH, acem to give me Ihc groatesL [dcasnrn iuul eieulo in 
mo the strongest desires. 

“DoolSj or outdoor shoes, do not ntliaet nio to aiiyLliing like tlm 
auinc degree, although I have, upon Hovcrul oceuMioua, enjoyed myst'lf 
fairly well by tlicii' use. Nude women repiil me, [ind 1 find no pleawnre 
in seeing a woman iu lights. 1 am uol uvL'Vrta to normal hoxuuI ivonme- 
Don and occasionally employ it. To me, Imwever, the |i|eiiHiire hi far 

infeviov to that of being Inunpled upon, I also derive keen ph'U'iiiie 

and usually have a strong isroct ion— from seeing a Wdiunn, dreiemd ns 
1 have described, iread upon anylliing wbieh yields under her foul aiiob 
aa tlm seat of a carriage. Die cu.sliimiH of a puul, a footwtuoi, e(e,, am) 1 
enjoy seeing her eni.sh llou’crs by Lroiuling nimn tlieiii. I hiuo ofldtt 
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atvolled iilong in tlic wiikc; of mo mo IitnulMCMiK! lady at, a \ti(‘uU; or [funlfiii 
Diii’Lyj for Llio ^jUmimuio of Hooiiij; Lliu ii|Hm vvliioli hIii! Iiiim LnaUloii 

I’lNt! rtUtwly ii{{ain afLar liar fooL liUH it. 1 (Icli^llit also lo Mca 

a (.'iiriiiii,a! .sway as a woman li?avo.4 or oiitais it — anylliinj^r wliiidi lUHaln 
tlio ])raH.sm‘n of Llio foot, 

"To ]iahH now lo Hit; oi'i|L;iii of Diis (llriaiLioii of my [(‘oIiii^'h. 

“ICvcn in aaily i;hil<lhoo<l J admii'i'il [iriiUy fiiniiniiM! fool {(car, Mul 
in llio i;oiiLiMn]ilalion of it (‘xpoiioiK’nl vaf;mi Himsalioiis wliicli I now 
i'(:ao|:,oii<'.o u.h soxnai. ^^’Ium a lad of 1-1 oi' so, ] stiiycil a ^niod deal at Ilia 
Iioii.sa of sonic intimate friciuls of iny iiiu'ciiIh, | Ik^ diuif^liLcr of tlic honra; 
—an only cliild — a licaiiLiliil and |)Owci'fnl jiii l, aliout six years niy HCinor, 
bciiif' my HiH'cial chum, This j'ivl was always daintily dvessed. and havinj: 
most lovL'Iy feet and ankic.s Hot iiiiniiLiirally knew it. ^\’]iene^’e^ |iosHild(i 
hIiu dre.Hsed so us to sIhmc olT llieir heaiity Lo Llie latsL [iih'iinlaf'e — ra Liter 
hIioi'L skirts and iiHimlly litlle hiyli-lietdiMl sliiiiiers— and was not acer.so 
to .showing Lheni in ti most di.sLriudiniL;ly coiinellisli niannei'. She Heeined 
LO have a piisHion for Lreailin^r njion lliinos which wnulil sin'iineh or yiidd 
under her foot, siitdi a.s llowers, little windraden iijiples iiiid pears, iieorns, 
etc., or lieaps of hay, .si raw or cut j^'rass. Ah we wainli'red u lion I ilio ffar- 
deuH--- for we were left Lo do exactly as we liked — [ ^ot tpiiLc aceuslomed 
to seeiiifi her hunt mil ami triMul upon such Lliiii^'s, mid used to ehall 

ner alimit it. At Lliat lime ,1 was—as 1 iiin sLill- foinl of lyiii|' al full 

len-'Lli nil a thick lieartlini|.; before a ffood (Ire. (ine evening as I wus 
lyiii*' ill Litis way and we were tiloiie, A. croshetl Lite room to lemdi a 
Imiii^le from Lite inanLeljiieee. Iiisteail of reaeliin^' over iia“. site play- 
fully Hl.eiiped upon my body, saying: tliat she. would hUuw me, luiw tUo 
liity and slraw felL. NiUtiriilly I fell in wiLli llte joke and latt^-lieil. 
After sLaniliiifj 0)1011 me a few moiinmts she raised ln‘i‘ skirt slji:litly and, 
holding; [)ii Lo the iimnte]|ii(‘ee for siip|iorL, sLrelelied mil one iliiiiiLy fool 
ill its hrowii silk sLoekiii); ainl hi^rli -heeled sliiiiier to the bhi/.e Co warm, 
while lookiiijjf down and lau)(liiii|f at my searleL, cxeileil fare. Sin; was 
a lU'iTeelly fninlt and chai'iiiiufjr ^ru), and I feel |trelLy eerlaiii llial, 
nlLbnuf'h slie evidently enjoyed my exevLement and the feeluii’ of my 
hody yieldiii;! umler Iter feet, she did not on Lliis lirsL oeciiHion eleaily 
iindersliunl my eondilioiii nor eiin I remeniher that, Llioii<rli the desirn 
for Hoxvial fj;raLi(b'iiUoii drove me nearly mad. it aiiiteared to awaken in 
her any i'eei|iroeal feeliiijf. 1 toolt hold of her raised foot and, after 
kisRin^ i[, guided it hy an ahsidiiLely inesisl ihle inijiiilse on lo iny ))eniH, 
wliieh was as liard as wood and si'cnied almost linr.HLiii)^. AIiikihI, at Lite 
moment Mint her weif»lit was thrown upon it, or'^asni Lo(d< )ilin'e (or 
the first lime in my life (liornit^ldy and elVecLively, No deHen|ition ean 
)(ive any iileit of what I fell - I only know IhiiL fioin tlint muineiiL nty 
iliNtoi'ted se.xiial foeiiH wuh fixed forever. Nuinherh'ss ljiin‘s, afler lltat 
cveniiiLf, J felt Lite weij^lit of her dainty Hlijipers, and iiotliini^ will ever 
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,?aUHe tliQ lucmory of tlic ^dcnsurc hIio lliu.*! mo to frulc. I kiin>y 
tlmt A. canio to enjoy L loading niion mo, im miicli (in I cnjoyfMl Iniving 
Uor do it. Slic luul u. lUajviil ilroHs iilUjwauco and, Hi oing I hi' 
thoy gave me, hIir wna alwayrt hiiying prolly shickiiigH nnil rnvi'-liiiig 
(iHppcra Avith the highest and imwt sh'ndoi' lavviis \w\'U wwhV hnd 
And would simw them to me with llio gniiilcHl glee, urgini; me hi lie 
down tlmfc nhc might try Umin on me. Slic eonfeii^M'il Unit hIic Inved to 
ACC and fool them hihIv into iny body uh hIio liiid u|ioit me ninl enjoi'id 
tlin eriiiieli of the iihihl’U’h uiulci' lier lied uh she moved iilmiil. .\(tei' 
some iniiuitea of Lliin, I alwnyn guided In'i' Klipiii'i' oil tn iiiy lu ni^. [ind 

eliR would ti'ead carefully, hut willi lior M'lmle weight inuliiildy uImuiL 

0 stone — and watch me ndtli fliiHliiug eyes, IliHlieil eliiekH, mid qiiivi-i lug 
lips, as she felt — iih hIic nmat have doiU! plainly — I he ( bndiliiiig and 
swelling of my penia nnder her foot as omiHuion look ]ilnei'. I Imvo 
not the sinalleat dniibt that orgasm tiiiik iduee HimiilliinemiHly wiHi 
J\ev, tbougli wc never at any Lime upoke, u\iCMily of il- Tbi;^ went <m for 
Hcvornl years on almost every favorulili' o[i|mii tiiiiUy we luul, und ufler 
A month or two of Hcparntion soinelliuoH fiiiir or live I hues during a 
/Biiiglc day. Reveral tinios during A.’h uliHOiice I niahliii-hiLled by gliding 
bor slipper and pressing it Avith all iny Hlronglh agniiist ibe peni'i ivliih' 
iniagiiiiiig that slic ivfts treading upon mo. Tlio pieuiiuie wuh, of eniiiso, 
very inferior to her atLeiiLioiiH. Tluiro was never iil any lime liel,we*>ii 
II.S any question of iiornnil sexual iiiLereuursej iiml we were Inilli well 
content to let things drEft as they worn. 

"A little after 20 I went abroad, iiiiil on niy return nliunt tliiva 
years later I found her niurried, AlLIioiigli we me I often, till* Hiibjuet 
was never alluded to, Ihnngb we ronmiiuid ilnii liieiid', 1 emifiMs 1 
of ten, Avlieii I conlcl do so without lieiiig seen, Imiked luiigingly ut luir 
feet and would have gladly aceepled llio ploii.snrii hIii’ euntd Imve gii-en 
me by an occasional resuiiiplion of our stniiige |ii'iicli('e--but it never 
evune. 

"I Avent abroad again, and iioav neiLlier slie imr Imr liiislnmd iiro 
alive and leave no issue. From time to time I have luul (ii'ra^loiial 
relations with prostitutes, but always in tliis iiinniii'r, Llmugli I much 
preier to find sonic Indy of or above my own smiiil iiudlion nlui will 
do the treading for mo. Tins i.s, limvevor, intnroslitigly ditlieiilt, 

"Out of say a luimlied wmmm (wliiidi at lumic iiml iihrond wlml 
I should e.slinintc must have stood ujmn luy Imily) I Mluuild say (|uUo 
BO or 85 wore ilof prostitutes. Certninly nut nuno lliiiii 1(1 Li> 12 idmrod 
any sexual excitcmoiit, but while they were evicloiitly oxcilcd flmv wme 
not gratified. A, alone, an far as I know, had eoinplelif hcmiiiI millHfito- 
tion of it, I have novor nskod u woinnii in so ninny woids to hotul 
hpmi me for tlio purpoHo of gnillfying my hoxuhI dcidros (pros! Ihilos 
excepted), but huvo always Lomptod Lhom tu do it in a Juculnr or tmislng 
*innnnPYj oiul it is very donltful if move than a fuw (imu-rli'd) nvuiiuh 
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really understood, oven iirLei- L1 h!\’ liiul fjiven t>io tlie cxtreine idoftHure, 
that they had done bo, because any lluHliiinr mid iiiovc'iiiont on my part 
uiuler their feet was not luiiiiiturally put <l(jwii to the Lrniiipliii^ to 
■\vliieli they were Hubjcjetinf; me, and it was easy for me to j^nide tlio 
foot nfl often an wan necessaiy on to the ijeiiis till oi'f,nmiii toolc idae(!, 
and oven to keep it Ihero hy layiiif' liold of the cdlnu' one to Uhh it or 
on Bomo other ])rclext during oiiiisHioii. Of eoiiiHO many und(!Vrilootl 
alter onec dolnf' it (most have done it only onei') what I was at, and, 
althoiifjli they ditl not ever disiais.H it nor did I, they were not unwillint^ 
to give me as many treadiiij^fs as 1 cured to idayfnlly sngt{<!Ht. 1 don't 
think th(;y got any pleasiiie Hcxually out of it tlieniselves, though they 
could HOC plainly that I did, and they did not ohjeet to gi\'c it me. 1 
linve Bjnmt as long as twelve nionUis with some women working gradu- 
ally nearer and nearer to my desire — often getting wiiat 1 want in Llio 
end, hut in ore often failing. I iirvcr risk it till I am eertain it would 
be safe to ask it, and have never liad a surioiiH rohulV. In very many 
rases I should say the doing of wliat I want lias simjdy heen legarded 
by tbe wnniiin as gi iiLifying a Hilly and per baps amusing wliiiii, in wliieli, 
beyond the novelty of treading on a man’s body, she lias taken but II UK* 
interest. 

"vVs in nor null seduetion, the endeavor lo win tlio woman over to 
do wliat I want without arousing 1 i(M‘ aiitagoniHiii is a great part of tlio 
cluirin to me, and naturally the hetter her soeial posiLioii the niore 
diflleiilt tliis beeoiiieH — and the iiinre attraetive. J have found that In 
three inslances prostitutes have perforiiied the siinm olliei’ for other 
men and knew all alioiit it, It is not uiiiiUeresLiiig to iioln that llmso 
tlirno women were all of fine, umssii'e liuild — oiiii stuiidiiig about o fmd 
10 niehoH and weighing nearly Id stniic — but willi i‘om]iaratively iiii- 
Intei’ostiiig faces. The weiglit, build and elotliiiig ooiiiit for a good deal 
in exidting me, 1 (bid that a Hiuldcm elieek Lu a man at tbe HU|n'eiiin 
nioinent of sexual ]ilea.Hure tends Lo lieiglMMi and [irolong tbe pleasure, 
^fy {diysieiil satisfaeLion is due lo the faeL lliat hy gelling the lady to 
stand with all her weight ujioii niy prjnis (as it lies IicLwikui li(‘r foot 
and the sort lied of my own body into wliieli it is deeply pressed) tli< 
act of eniission is enormously prolonged, wiLli eorre.s|)(iiiding eiijoyiiienl. 
For tliia reason also I prefer a very Jiigdi -heeled slip/ier. Tin? senrrnal 
fluid haft to he, foreed past two separate obstaeleH — the pressure of the 
heel close at the root of the penis and afterwards tlie liall of llic foot 
M’liicli emupresses the outer liiilf, leaving a free portion lad ween them 
uiuler the a relied sole of the Hlipjier. I may add that the pi ensure 
is greatly inereased liy tbe retenliou of tlio urine, and I always try to 
retain as mueli water as T dare, I liave an uiieniuiiieraldi! aversioii to 
rctl in slipiiers or stoeklng.s; it will (>ven cause iinpotemie, '\\^Iiy, 1 know 
not, Stnuigo as it may Houin, although jiain and bniisiiig arc often Ins 
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flic ted by a eevero tveciding, I litivft never been in ntiy way iiijnnid iiy lha 
lii'iieLice, mid my pleasnrn in it fieciiiH nnt t(i iliminiHli by nni^lutiL 
timii Tlie com punitive dinUiulLy of olttuiiiiiig Llic plciihiin' fi'niii jiiwL lUo 
ivoiiiun I want Inw u iicivci'-diidiiig, if iiunvplii'iililc, t/liiinn fnr nic.” 

It will be obsorvc'd tliut in Uiis ciiho H|ir(’ini iiii|iorliiiir(; in iiUiivlicd 
to aluios with high lieclHj and Llic Hulijcct coimidna I liaL the |ir('HMirc of 
Hiicb filioes is) for nieclmnical i'(Maoiin iim^t favoiulilo frir pviM'iirinj,' ojai'ii- 
lakion. Nearly all liotovoHijxiini Hlioc feliclii^ls hccih, Innn’vcr, |,o lio 
equally nttracLcd by bigli IiocIh. llonlif ile la llndriiitM' fi ripM'iilly refiT- 
rod to tliia point, and be gave a number of rciinitiifi fur llii' all ruel,i\ i'tin«,i 
of liigli lieeln; (1) They are unlike iiu'Ii’h bo(iln ninl, Du refnra, Imvc a 
aoxual fnHcinntion ; (2) they iiiiikc Dm ieg aiul ffott buik inuri! charm' 
iugi (3) they give a ioss bold anil niiiro nylpli-likr rlmnii'ler lii lha w nikj 
(4) tliej'- keep the feet cloan. (IlnsLif do la lln liMiiu', yuil'^ if<'’ rfiifi. 
voli V, quoted in Preface lo his .1/tw p. filj,) U i^< duubl- 

loss the llrat reuaoii — the fact that high Iici'Ih are a hi in I nf Hnniidury 
Bcxual character— which is most generally [lulont in this attrac Dun. 

The iovegoing hietovy, while it vi'vy iliiilincUY Imfnre 

113 a case of erotic syinholiHiii, is not slriotly on o.miiiijiIc of shui'* 
feticlii«m. 'I’lio symbolism i.s iiinro emiiplcx, Tlii' iVuui^i of licnnly 
in n clesivablc woman i.s Lniiisfcrrml innl conciiilrnlml in (he ro- 
giou below the knee; in LluiL sense we Imve I'not-fel ii'liism. (hit 
the act of coitus itself is also Hynibnlieiilly (ransfi'i’i’ni'l, Not only 
has the foot become Die symbol of the vulva, ImL h'aio|iliinf lam 
become the symbol of (loitns; iiitereouise takes pbu'e syniboiie- 
nlly 'per pedm, It is n result of this syrnla>liziilioji of I lie foot 
and of trampling tluii all acts of trending take on iv in/w and 
Bynibolicul Bcximl charm. The element of iiiiisnchiHiii— of jdeas- 
nre ill being a woman’s slave — is a i>ai'iisitie growlli ; Dml is lo 
flay, it is not found eel in the .sul)ject*s coiistitnliou, hut (dmiiec .4 
to luxve found a favorable soil in the Bpeeinl eirmnu^tivnecft under 
wliich his sexual life developed It is not primary, Iml siu'iind- 
ary, and remains an iiniuiportant niul merely oeeasiomil I'lmiient. 

It may be instructive to bring forward for compai'iwm n 
case in udiich also wo have n RymbollHin involving la ml -fetich ism, 
but extending beyond it. Tn this (kiho tbere is a biudM of in- 
version (as is not infrequent in (M'olic Hyinholisms), lull from 
the present point of view the psychologicnl sign i( ion nee of tlio 
nnsG remaina the snme. 
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A. N., aged 2D, iinimirrii'd, lioiiUliy, Llioiigli 7inL rnlui.st, and williout 
an}' known liereditavy In ink. II uh follon'cd varioii.H uv<((;nLiiMiH wit In nil 
taking gi'oat inUirnsL in tlntni, but IntM .sliown Koino lilerary iiliiliLy, 

"I mil iin Eiigli.sliniaii,” iiia own nairakivn iiihh, “tin! tiiird of Diroi! 
uIiildiTii. AL my biiLli my falliur was 'll iiiid iny inotlnir JH. iMy nioLliL'r 
died of eaiiet'r M’licii I wii.h Jo. My fnllicr is still alive, ii resei ^■(ld man, 
wlio slill lUirsoH Ids sorrow for lii.s wife's dimlli. 1 liiivo no i-eaHiJii to 
believo my ]mreiits any tiling init nnriiiiil and nsidiil iiu'inbers of soeiety. 
My sister is nor in a I iiiul bapiiily iiiari liiil. Jily lirotlier I liiivo reason to 
believe to lie an invert. 

"A lioroscoiic east for me deserilies mo in a way I lliink eorrm t, 
and HO do my rrionds: 'jV mild, ohliging, gentle, aniialile |ieiHon, with 
many Him trails of cliiirueLei j timid in nature, fond of .sneicty, loving 
jicace and cjuioUule, del igli ting in warm niul olose ri‘iriulslii[iH. Tin; re is 
iniieh tlint is Jinn, steadfast and JinliihLrious, Home self-love, a good deal 
of diplomacy, a little tliat is .subtle, or wlmt is ealleil niie.sse. You are 
TcfiCTved 'svitb tliose you dislike. Tlune is a serions and rad sidn to your 
cliiiracter; you are very tlioiiglitriil and (.'oiileiigilaiivo wliim in Uiohr 
inoodH. lliiL j'ou are not jie-ssimiHtie. You bave Hn]ieiinr aliilitics, for 
they are intuitively iiitelleetnnl. There i.s a eolil ndieeuee wliieli ro- 
Htrains generoiiH impiilseH and wliieh iiielines to aeipilHili^ eiiesH ; it will 
make you delilieiate, inventive, adding Holf-esteeiii, some vanily.’ 

"At an etirlj' (ig(( I waH left imtcli alone in the iiiiisei'y anil tlioro 
coiitracte.d llie, habit of nuiHLurbution long bidore llie age; nl piiberLy. 
I use tin; word 'niahtiirbation' for waiiL of a biiLLer, though it may not 
(jnitc doHeribn iny case. I have never used my hand to tlin penis. Ah 
far hack as I can icmombct' I have had what a FroiKdiinan has desci ihed 
ns '1 r fnlieblHine de la eliaussure,’ and in those cai ly days, liefoie I was 
0 yeai'H old, 1 would ])iit on my fatlier’M bools, taken from a Clipboard 
at liiiml, and tln;n tj’ing or striijiinug my legs Logialicr would prmluci! 
an ereetion, and all Dm jileasiirable feelings c-vparienceil, I hiiji|)(isc, by 
means of masturbation. 1 alway.s diil this se(!r(;Lly, Imt conlilii’L tell 
wliy. I eoiiLiunnd this praeLice on and oil all iny boyhood and yoiiLli. 
AVbon I diseovered the first emisHioii I was niueb surpilseil. 1 always 
did this tiling without loOHCiiiiig my trousers. As to bow tlu'sc; feelings 
nro.se I am totally iiiiable Lo say. I can’t I'einember being wiLlioiit sue)) 
feelings, and they aoem Lo me perfectly nor mill. The night, or even 
thought, of high boots, or If^ggings, cspeeially if well polished or in 
patent leather, would set all my .sexual passions allame, ami <1ops yet. 
Ah a Ix^' my great desire was to weiir tliCHe things. A soldier in boots 
and Hjnirs, a groom in tops, or evem an eri'aiid-boy in iiaLent leallier 
leggings, faseiinite.d nii“, and to lliis day, despite reason and every thing 
else, The siglit of smdi things iirodueei] an I'reetion. j\ii omission I 
could always \ivoduee by lightly Lying my legs together, hut only u'lien 
Kcariug ImotH, and preferably leggings, whioli when I liiuI pocket inmmy 
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I Loiiglit for tlii.H piiiputio, (Ali L]i(! jocMoiit in onion L I linvr II vo joUm 
in till* hoiUHo Riul Lwfj iiniin uf Iiiyh liooU, 4111 In uiijuHlilir'd I'V nniiHiiry 
UHc,) Tills liabit 1 liijiso into yiifc nt liincH. TIk! snicll iif li'uUn i' hITi'i'Ih 
1110, but I iicvor know liow /nr tlnf) iiiiiy Ikj duo Lii usHui'inHoii \vil li loiiiU; 
the am cl I HUf^'ji'caLH Llio iiiin^c, lU'sIrninl by iv Ji'aHior hIhih is imoto 
exciting than by oorilH, Mi'olio dnaiiiiH nlwnyri lulii.' Uio foiiii nf re 
fitrniiib on the limbs wlion IjlkiLikI. 

'‘UniroiinH unil livcrioa Imvi; n (iirnt Li<[n|iliili(jn for Jiio, but only 
ivliGii 0/ ii tiglit'll lling niiLnrc ninl muiu I, no solilii'i'fi', f^rpiiinin', I'ic., but 
hot sailora’; most iiowcrfully wliuii tlni [hthiui is in boniH oi' bgi'inga 
mid brccelica. 

'T Aviia a i\iucl;, HCiiHitivc boy, tnkiiig 111 1 imiT in hhuioh nr .sjuirts. 
llnve ahvnys bcGii iinliircrciit lo tlimu. 1 ininlo few fiiriuls, but ilidn’t 
want tUein, Tlic craving for fricinlsbiji on inn nnu'li liili'r, iiflcr I wan ill, 
I wiia a day boy at a private hcIiouI, and never hivd any mn vormitiim 
with liny boy ou acKiial inw-UeiTi, tliuugli I wna dimly nwnre n( mmiU 
'imstincafi' about tlic scliool. I knew iiolliing of andniny, Jlnt nil tlicso 
tilings wore repulsive Lo me, uoLwiLUHlaudiug iny hiu'icL iiiuctivos. I wns 
a 'good boy.' 

"Up lo lliG age «[ 21 I was pciTccUy salisUvil witli uiy uwu wM-ivly, 
aoinctliing of n iirig, fond of booliH and rcuding, 11 tv. 1 was iind ever 
Imvii been abBolutely biHunsilde lo llus iiiUmMire of lltv iillu'i' sox, I vvin 
not a worn an liuicr, and Liiko iiilclIccLiml {ilcasiiro in l)ii' siiricly nf 
certain ladies, but tlmy nva lumvly all imudi iiUtcv lliau my self, I Imva 
a strong ropul.Hion from Hcxiial rcliiLiona wllli wmjiiai. | slmiilil nut 
mind being inivvried for tlui sivkn oC ci>ii\pnnionsbi)i umV tor Ibu snko ul 
luiviiig boys of my own. Hut Llio hcmhiI act wmild fiiglilrii nm, 1 muld 
not in niy present Ivanm of mi ml go to bed wilb iv wmimu, Yet I feel 
an inniiDiiMe envy of my niarricil fiiciids in Unit limy are iiblc Lu give 
out, iiud lliul satis [action for, Ibelr iilTeidion in u way tbiiL is i|iiitn 
iinposHiblc for mo. I picture coil a in lioys hi the plaer- nf tin- wife. 

"I am now only bappy in Ibi; society ii[ men ytuingcr limn niyself, 
age 17 to (nay) 23 or 24, yonllis wiLli siiionUi fiieen, or llrst sign id 
bair on lip, well groonicil, sUglitly cn’eniinnU! in lealun', nf hyuipiiLliellc, 
porliiipa weak natniG. I feel I want to liclp tlicin, do siiine tiling fur 
them, dovoLe myself entirely In tlicir welfiire. 

"With Hucli there ks no fixed line biitwiieii fricjidslii|i and love, I 
yearn for intimacy willi particular riiends, bill iiovtr dare <'V|ii'osh it, 
I find So maiij' people object to any hlrniig expression of feidiiig LlmL 1 
(lave not run the risk of ajipcariiig ridiciilon.H in llio eyes of tlii'so deMired 
intimates. 

"I have no desire for pwcd/rn/IOj hot Hie jden iUelf dumi nut roiiiilsn 
mo or seem unuatunil, though iiersoiuilly it lojiels me a littUv Mill I 
think this to bo mere prejudice mi my part, whieh might Im lirokeii 
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ilowii if tlio loved arson h ho wed ii tu iicL a [in-SHlvn piiid. I 

should ]it!vai’ daro to iiuikf* an lulvanat!, liowever, 

"I nm raHLraiiK'd hyinoiiil luid reli^nnuH oon.HidanitionH from making 
jny raid J’l^eliiiKS known, iiml 1 f(;el I Hlionld Hink in niy ou ii (‘sLiiiiation 
If I gave way, Lhouj^h iiiy natural doHin! 1h to do ho, In Lhi! fiu'O of 
opporlunikii^H (not I niaiin of imnllCdUn, Imt of I'XinaHHioii of vxio'SHiro 
all'iiallon, ate,), or what ini^;lit ha huiiIi, t iilwuyn fail Lo H]iaak lent X 
Hhould furfait tha i'Hti*ani of Iho olhin* inii'Hon, 1 hava a fcidinj' of nur- 
priso whim any ono X lika ovhiai’H a lildn^ for hm’. X fiod lliiiL Uiohi' X 
lovo an! iiniiiniiHurahly my Hiiparhji’H, Llioiif;h my ranson iniiy tall nia it Sh 
not HO. I \vov\Ul f*riival at thaiv tort, do auyl.hiuf,' to ^Yin a nudlo fvinu 
ihaiii, or to niako Lhain frivti iini thair I’oinjiiuij!'. 

"Oi'iliiiary Imdily aoiiLiiot with tha hoy I lova ^dvos ina inost ox- 
iluiHita idaiiHure, luul I uavav Iohu an opiiovt unity of hr In In auah nou- 
Laet about when it aim be dona natural ly, X fee] an iininaiiHa ^lesiia to 
emhraee, UIhh, Hiiueaze, etc., tlio person, to ganeriilly maul liiin, and nay 
nice tUiii[fH — Llic kind o£ tliiii^fH a nuui UHiiivIly says to a woman. A 
hanilHliid^a, thi! iiiero pre.Haneo of tiio peiHiiii, nuikes inu liappy and 
conliint. 

“X anil Hiiy with tlio Allniiiian: 'If I find inyHalf in Llia proHanan of 
the halovod, X re.sb absorljad in ^arXii;:^ on him. AliHiuit, 1 kliinl^ id noii^dit 
but bim. If tlu! lielovad niia.x|)eeLi'dly iippearn I fall into aonfusion, My 
heart hoixtH [as tar, X have ayes and eiuH only for the lieloved.’ 

“I fool that my eapa<!ity of all'uetion is lliiar and inora Hjiiritual 
lhaii tliat wliieli eommoiily HuhnistH li(!tweeiL par.soiiH of dilVerent M'-xen. 
And HO, wliiln tryiiifL; to lii'lit iny insLinelH hy ndii'ioii, 1 llnil iny mitinnl 
feoliiit' to he part of my ridii^ioii, and its highest axpraHHion. In tlii.H 
Heimn I enii Hjienk from axjiaiieiiee in iny own eanej and inoia espeeiidly 
111 that of my hrother, that what you have .said about phlliinlhropia 
nativity TeHultiiiff from reprosHisd lujnioHaxiialiLy ih viu'y Lriie iiideed. 1 
can Hay witli oiu! of your feiimh; eaHes: ‘Jjova ia to me a ralij^ion, 'L'lid 
very nature of my iilVeeLion for my fiiends iirei:Iud(!H thi* poHniliility ol 
liny elani(!uL aiilaiiiif' into it wbieli is not abHoliitely pure and Hiiered.’ T 
am, liowpvor, madly jeidouH. I want entire, iio.ssoMHinn, and I esui't hear 
for a nirtinent that any one I do not earn for ulimild lomw llie pnrHoii 
1 love. 

"I am iiaver rittrnetcd by man ohlar than iiiyHelf. The yoiitlm who 
attract me may ha of any ela.HH, tlioii^di preferahly, X think, of a ehiss a 
little lower Lluin my.Helf. I am not quite sure of 1:1 ns, however, as eir- 
cum.stiimieH may liiive aoiitrilmtod iiiore Ihiui didiharate eliolee to briiij' 
aei'lain yoiiLliH niidi'r my iiotiee. Tlurse avIio have exerelsed thn iiuiht 
pow(!rful iulhieii(!a on me Imve. henii an (Oxford iimh'rjpadnale, a Imrber’H 
a.HHiHtaiit, and a plninlii'i’H apiuentiee, Tlmu^di initiiriilly fond of intel- 
le(!tuul H4)('iety, X do not ank for iiilidleet; in tliOHC T lovo, It K'a'H for 
iioLhinU- I ulxYays prefer their eompnuy to tlmt, of the monb edm-aied 
pei'HouH, Tliiw in'erarenee linn iilieimted me to Home exIenO from inorii 
rollned and ediieated eireles tliat fornierlv I wiih intimate witli. 
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“I have been leil ontivcly oiib 0 / my ohl )irt))ilg by awHoolfiUoii with 
yoiingcv fiicJitlH, uiul now do OiiiigM wliit'li hciofn 1 h1io\i1iI iicvi'f htvvQ 
dreamed of doing. My tli oughts mjw arc nlwayn err 1 11 in yimlhs, 

and il they speak of leaving ibo Lowib or tii wiiy Vi'tvy talk of n fnlutc 
that I cannot share, I bv\ll’ci' IvowUl uinkuigs ol llie licart nml depreSHiou 
of apivlta,” 

This cftso, wliile it conniirnB ft pOTfion ot cpvilr lUirnri'Ut Lom- 
pci’aincnt^ with n more iniintc priHiiBjiosition In )>orvcr- 

flioiiSj is j'ct iu mniiy rcapceta lo lltc jiri-vionH oaac*. 

There is boot-fetichisin; uotliing is Xeik Lo Viri w) iitlrdclivo us the 
foot-gear, and thoro is nlso at llio Kftine titne kioio tlinii 
this; tliere is tlic attraction of repression and (loiistraiiit rlcvcl- 
oped into a sexual symbol. In C, P.^s caa* Dial; nymlH>li.mn a rises 
from the experience of an abiioiinal Ji(*loroS(*.\uiil relntioiisliip; 
in A. N.^s case it ie founded on aiito-erolie, OJ:l)(!l’^(al(’(^s (iHsnoialed 
with mversion; in both alike the entire luiii become 

cliltnaed and goner alizcih 

In tlie two cases jiiat brought forward wo liiivo an <>rolie 
symbolism of net foinuled on, nnd elof^cly nssncialcd willi, an 
erotic symbolism of object. It niiiy be inHlriudive (o bring for- 
ward nnotlior case in udncli no fetieliistie feeling (nwiiid an 
object can bo traced, but nu erotic Hymliolism «lill chair ly exinU. 
In this cage pain, cvevr when self-inflicted, ban iieipured a ayiu- 
bolic yalue ns a Rtimulns to tmnescenee, witlirnit any I'lemont of 
masochism. Such a caso aervos to indicate liow the sexual 
attraction of pain is really a f^peeinl ease of the (Molio .‘^yiiihnlisin 
with which we arc here concerned. 

A. W,, aged CO, a writer and. lucLuryr, \iliysU-ally luid mciiUvUy 
energetic inul onjoyiiig good lunilLli. IIo in, liowovi-r, ‘ very imiol ional 
and of norvoii.s tcmpernnieiit, Imt .stiirMimilrollod. Tlimigli pliyuinilly 
well tlovclopcd, the acximl orgmi.H arc .small, lie is numied lo mi'iiLl mo- 
tive Avoijinn, to whom hu is iniK'li lUtindicd, and Ims I wn hniUliy cliililri'ri, 

At 10 01 12 ymu'H of ago lu; IhkI a rretitienl denirc lo Ijn \vlii[)|ii'i|, 
liifl pru'GTita uover having striuik liiui, jiiid on one, occio-loti lo- iiulctMl n 

brother to go with lihn to the cdoset In get him lo wliip hi llin 

postei’inr; Init on nn-ival ho w’a.s loo shy to iiinlci- iho mpM-Hl, ||o did 
»3ot recognize the cauao of those desires, knowing uoUiing oI snidi Lhitigs 
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except from tlio iiiifliiifnrii]aLu)n of liin HclioolfollowH* talk. Ah fur a.n 
Ikc can veinemliev, ho, was au (•utiv<‘ly ntiimal, lu'iiltliy Imy up Ui tlio a^o 
of ahoiit If), \vlu)ii liiH utLciiLion wuh ai'i-(>nL(!(l hy an adveiliHoinoiit of a 
quack imjtlic'iiic for tlio reaultn of "youthful exccHfiCH.’* 

Hcitig a city hoy, ho uas unriiuiiliar M’itli the ooupUiiff oven ot 
niii 111 Ills, had iiovor liad a i;oiiHcioiin election and did not know of frio- 
tioiiul axcitoiiioiit. I'lxpovimcntj however, icHulted in iiu or[,faHin, and, 
tlimiKli Indievini' Unit it was wit'kod or at Icawt weak and degnuliiii^f, lie 
iiidul^'cd in nia.Hturljntion at int(>n’alH, iiHually ahoiit .six tiine.H a inoiilli, 
mill has oonLinued even uj) to the present. 

Ho had an ahnonimlly .small o|)enin{.f in tlio jiropneo, inakhif^ the 
iincovorinj,' of the f^laiiH ill most iinpo.s.siblo, (At tlio ajfe of ah out H7, ho 
hi 111 . self alit the prcjnuie hy tlireo or four eiit.s of a sei.s.snrs at intervals 
of nhout ten days, Tlii.s wuh followed hj' a marked deerease in de.sircj 
enpeeially as he .shortly aflorwards learned Iho iinporliuice of local 
(deaiiliiio.s.s.) Wlillo in eollef'e at ahmit the a|L;e of It) lie hefran to liavo 
noetnnnil eiiiiH.sioiiH oceusionally anil onee or Lw’ice a week when at 
stool. Alarnied hy thn.se, he coiiHnltiul ii pliyHieiaii, who warned Iiiiii of 
the dniif'ei'j yave him hromide and ine.seiihed eold huLliiiig of the ptirlH, 
with a hill'll, cool hcd. Theso Htoppod Iho cinisHiona. 

Ho never had eoniieetiim with women niiLil the affo of about 215, 
and then only three LiincH until hi.s marriage at 30 yeai'H of aj^e, heiii^' 
deterred piirLly hy laniHeientiouH .sornple.H, 1ml inoro hy shyiiesH and 
convention, and deriving,' very little ideiiHiiro from these instaiicc.s, lOven 
hill CD iiian'iaf*e ho has deviveil more pleiihuve from Hexnal eseiteinent 
Ilian from coitus, and can miiintain ereetion for as lon^r iih two hoiirs. 

Ifo has always heen ueiiuHtoiiuid to torture hiniHolf in vai'ioiis in- 
gciiinn.s ways, nearly always conneotml with .sex. lie would hum liis 
Bkiii dcejily with red liot wire in ineon.spienoiiH jilaro.s, The.se and 
Biinilav arts were geneviilly followed hy uuviwml excitation iieavly alsvuys 
hrought to a eliiiiiix, 

He eouHiders that lie is attracted to refined and iiiLelleetuiil women. 
Blit lie is w’ithout very ardent dosire.s, having several thne.s gmie to hod 
with attractive women who HU'i|)pcd Uieniselves luilced, hut without 
attempting any sexual iutercouvse with them. lie, bei'anie inteveHted in 
the ''Karezza” tlieory and lia.s tried lo practice it with liis wife, hut 
could never entirely control the eniissiini, 

He hn.s liired a inas,Heur to whip hinij as oliildreii iivn whijtimd, with a 
lieavy dog whip, wliieli can, soil |)leasural)le, o.xcitement, During tliis time 
ho had vcdatioim with his wife gouovally about oiuio, a ww'k without any 
great I'cstasy, She wins cold iiml sexiiiilly slow, owing to eon venlioiiiil 
sex repre.sHiini iinil to an idea that the wludo Ihin.g was "like unimnls'' 
and to fear of ehild-houi'liig, usuiilly liedessil ul log the use of a cover oi' 
withdrawal. It was only oigliL yeiirs iiflor tlioir iimrriago Hint film 
desired iiiiil obtain' d oliild. During LIighc years he would often stick 
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piiiH tliroiigli Ilia mfiniiiiiB mul tit) tlu'in Loyctlici' by a hlriti/;' round Uic 
pijiH tliwn so eljoiL as to eaiiHo b’lfiiL puin ami ( lit-ii iii<Iul),o* IiiiiiMcIf In 
the Hcxuiil act, lit! used sIioiiK wooilcii iiliii.s witli ii (juK- Hxt’il in tlii'iii, 
HO fts to i)icrL'G anil pincli tliu muiniiin*, atnl lutct) lui ilvtivi> i\ jtiii cntin'iy 
thvimElt tliR penis itseU, Uien obliiiiuuK oimisiu by fih)lion. He waa 
imvor able to {^et an nuLomulit! oiiilsHion in lliis way, lliou^'li )i(i uflc-ii 
ti’JciI, not even l)y v'lilkiiiK briskly tiui itib' an (‘rctitioii. 

In nnollicr datiH ol ii piiitil.v ifU'nl Hyiiiln)li,siii imiy be 
preaent by nieaiiH of a fotidi wliidt iu;ts iim jl jmwi'i'fnl sliiimltia 
’with out itself being felt to ])osseaH any ullracliOM. A good illus. 
tration of thifl condition is fiii’iiislied by ii case whirl i has la-eii 
oomniunicatcct to me by a niedieul eorrc.sijoiuh'iit in New /iiiahinil. 

“The patient went out to Knnth AlriL’iL ns n trooper ivilb Ihr roio 
tiugcut Tioin New Slcalaiuh tliiowiug up u gooil pMsiLiou iu au lu 

do so, He l)nel iicver liiul imy trniiljle us rcgnids einiio’clioii will) wuiiioii 
before going out to HouUi Afiien. M'liib) in aetive Kri virr a). Llui froiil 
he sustniiuid a Tin sty fall from liis horse, break ing his leg, lb- was 
Unconscious for four (lays, and was liien invalided down lo ('u|ii‘ Tuwn, 
Ilcve be rapidly got well, and Iuh areusloinnl beivUb iiduruiuv: lo him bn 
started having what he terms 'n good time.' lie n'(ientcdly weni to 
brotlicis, but was unable to iiave mure Dnin a leinpuj iiry eiei-l [nii, and 
no cjaeulntioii would lake [ihiee. fii one. of l.bese places lie wim in 
company with a drnnkeii troo|K'r, wlm .Hiiggi>slrd (Iml lliry alioiilil piT- 
iorni the sexual net wiLh their hoiil.s mid Hpnr.s (only) on. My palient, 
who was also drunk, readily nHScnled, and to liin Hm'piise was enabled 
bo perfunii the act of eopiiliilion witlioiiL niiy diflleiilty iil all. Me has 
repeatedly tried Hince to iicrforni tlie act witbuat any spurs, but is (|iiilc' 
unable to do .so; wibb Lbe .4]iurN bn liii.s no dilDeuIfy iiL nil in oblainiiig 
nil the graliftcnticiii he do.sires. His gnimral lieiilth is ginul. His inulher 
was an extremely nervous w inn an, mid so is his nisler. His fill her died 
when lie iva.s (piite yimiig. Mis only other rolutiun in the eidoiiy is u 
married alatev, who HfieiiiH to enjoy vigorous health,” 

The coiimclcration of the i-aj^oa hci'c liro light fonvard may 
suffice to show that beyond tliose fctic'liiHiiiH wliicli liiul Ihrir 
satisfnetion in the conteinjilidion of a part of (he body nr a 
gamentj there is n more nnliLlc Hyiiiholi.'iiii, 'I’lu) foot i,** a cciiU'i' 
of force, ail agent for exerting jircKsnre, niwl IIiiik it fiiniislimi 
a point of deparhiro not alone for the inercly n in lie homuiI hilieli, 
but for Q dynamic erotic .syinbolizntion. 'I'lm energy of iln move* 
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iricntH becomes a subs Li Into {or the cnei'|fy of Hie soxuul oi’^,oi]1h 
theinselvoH in coiLus, aiul exerts the atiine kind of finseiuotioii. 
The young girl (pnge dTj) 'Svlio seemed to hove ii parision for 
trending npou things which would serimeh or yield under her 
foot/’ already posHCHsed the gernifl of an erotic Hynibolisin wliudij 
under the influence of cireumstmicea in wliich she lierscif took 
an active part, develo|)ed into an adequate method of hi'.vuuI 
gratification/ Tlie youth who waa her partner leained, in flu; 
game way, to And an erotic aymlioUsm in all the prcHSure reac- 
tions of attractive feminine feet, the swaying of a carriage he- 
ncatli their weight, the crushing of tlie flowers on whieli they 
tread, the slow rising of the grass which they have pressed, 
Here we have a symbolism which i.H altogclhc!!’ difTcrent from 
that fetiehism which adores a definite ohject; it is a dynauue 
symholism finding its gratification in the spectacle of move- 
ments whicli ideally recall the fundamental rhythm and pressure 
reactions of the sexual ]) roe ess. 

We may trace a very similtir erotie syiuliolisin in an abso- 
lutely normal form, 'I 'he fasei nation of clot hen in the lover’c 
eyes is no doubt a complex phenomenon, Imt in part it rc.stfi o/i 
tlie aptitudes of a wonnm’s garments to express vaguely a 
dynamic symbol ism wliich must always remain indefinite and 
elnsive, and on that neeoimt always possess fasei nation. No 
one has ho acutely descrilied this syiuliolism as Tlerriek, often 
an admirable iisychologist in matters of sexual aLtractivcni'sH. 
Especially instructive in this respect are his poems, “Ikdight in 
Disord or, ■” "Ifiion Julia’s OloLlu's,” and notably ^Mulia’s I’etli- 
coat.” '•'A sweet disorder in the dress,” he tells us, "kindles in 
clothes a wanLonncs.s/’ it is not on the garment itself, hut on the 


1 1 fir at; ti on 9 Hiiggcsl [liat llinre in ofton a laltiut soxuid enn- 
HfiinviHiie.sH in regard to llio f((t‘t in wniiifiii, a ta vial it; or iiHiMido-atiivlHl ie, 
and corniHponding to tlio H(‘xual nttraelion wliiidi I lie feet foi iiicrly 
iLi'miHdd, alnumt noininlly, in inon. 'I his in ul.ni suggested liy the ease, 
refcirred to by iSliuTfddt, of an nmnan ii'd wonnin, lielonging to u family 
oxbiliiting in a bigli il(‘gi’('a btitb erotii^ and nenrolie IruitH, who bad "ii 
corLiiiii nneontrollabln rnseiimtlon for hIiuch, She ileligliis in new slmeH, 
and libangea her nbopH all day long at vegnlnv inti'vvnln of 1 1 nee bonvH 
eaeli. Sin; kee|iH tbia row of hIioch nut in plain aiglit in Ikm' apaiLint'iiL." 
(11. W, ShnfeldL, "On a CaHO of I’enmlo Tinpotmicy," IHOfl, p, Kt.) 
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chnractor of its movcinonb tluit lie iiiHiKls; on llui ^erring Inoo/^ 
tlio 'Viiiniiig wnvG*' of lliu “tonijK'.HUiouK pclliioal lin wponka 
of the "liquefaction^' of clotliea, their "linivc viln'iiti(ui (nh;1j wiiy 
fretJj" and of Julia’s petticout lie rcnuu'kH with u more «iuiciHc 
eyinboUsm etillj 

‘^SoiiicLiiiioH 'twoiild piint mid nlgli mid liraro, 

Ah if to etir it Hcnrcc had IfttivOj 
13ut having |,'Ofc It, tli('rpu|i(in, 

’Twoiild iiiakd a bravo nxinuiHioii.'' 

In the play of the holovcd woman's gnniicnt, ho hccs tlio 
whole process of the central net of sex, with its reprossioiin and 
expnnaiona, and ok the siglit is liiiiiaelf ready to '^full into n 

BWOOU," 
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Scatii]nf;ic SyiiiljoliHin — Uiolii{,M)ia— C'oprnlafriiia— Tim Aanollo ALtl- 
iudo 'I'Dwai’dH Llm I'IchIi — N ormiil Ijunis n[ iS('aUil()f:;i(( SymlKirimu— Si'ulii' 
logic Coiif.'opUoii.i Among PriiniUvo IVoiiIch— 'U iiim iin a I’liiiiiLlva Holy 
Watpr — SaortidnoHH of Aninukl ]0x(;rctii— S(;iitulof,'y in I’olU-Ioio—'rim 
OliBcicnc iiH Ucrivnd from tlm Wytlinlogiciil — Tlio IiiinuiLmc. Hoxmil Ijn- 
plllHO TciuIh lo JInnifdHt ILhcH in iScutalogic L'ninia—Tlu' Ijahin of 
riij'Hiologidftl Coiincnlion Hotwdoji Hm Uriiinry and (ionilal SiiliorcH— 
XlYmaxy IVticloHm in AuinnUn — Uvo\i\)*nift 

Maflocliists— TJin fioatalogy of ii’aintH— Urolagniii JIoic (irLmi a iSym- 
boliHin of Act Tlmii a Symltolisiu of Olijcct— Only OccaHioimlly ml 
OlfncLoiy HoticliiHin— ConijianUivo Harity of Coiiinlagtiiii— -Iiilhinncn of 
NntcH liVAlclimm ns a TnuiHitiiiii to tloinnliigniu — Idral Coprolngnia — 
Olfactory Coprolagniii — Urolngtiia and Copiolagiiia an Syiiibols of Coitufl. 

Wk meet with iinother frroup of erotic KyniholisiiiH — alike 
ByinlioliHJiiR of olkjiiet and of net — in eoji miction witli Iho two 
fimctioiiH adjoining the unalnmical Hexmal foeim: tlie uriniu’y 
mul alvinn excretory functioiiH. Tluwj are snnietinieH tei'jiied tlio 
Bcatnlogiciil group, with tlio two Hubdivifliona of iirolagnia and 
copi’olnguind JiUo' /niccs ct urijiani ii(n!t;iiinir in nu auoie.nt text 
which linH the aaeetlc pi'caciherfi of old for many diHConi'HCfl 

on the littlenesH of ninn and the inoaiinoHS of tlint reiirodnctivo 
power which plnys so largo a part in mmi’s life. ^‘Tlio stupid 
bnngle of Nature/^ a correapondeiit Avrltes, "whereby the genera- 
five organs serve as a moans of relieving the bladder, is doubtless 
responsible for mnch of the disgust which tlioso organs excite in 
Bome minds.” 

At the same time, it is necossary to point out, such reflex in- 
fluence may net not in one direction only, but also iii the rovers a 


'•IhuiliH (J)hs Uraflivr/to JJIcHinit fa dcr fLarJlm/iir, p, 2(1), diHlin* 
Riiisliiiig Hlmrply ImLwdc.ii tlm “nrotic” and 1.1m "oliHin'm'/* icHio vrs Hio 
latter term exelusively for tlin ia|)re.Henliitioii nf exenddiy oiginis and 
acts. Ifkk ('OiiHidei'H tliat l.liia is etynKJIngically tlm iiiohL (-xiicil, UNiigo. 
iFowever tluiL may lin, it seems to me (lait, in any ciisi;, "(iIimccik!'' Imi 
beeonio so vague a torin that it ia now iinpi'acticahlo to give it a re* 
fltrictGd and precise BCUsc, 

(4V3 
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direction. From tlic Htandpoint of tisi'elio conlciiijil.ilion odj^er 
to Imlitllc liuinanity, tlio excretory cciilrrs iiiov ciKd dislumor 
upon the gouitiil ceutov wtiicli tlioy adjoin. f-’nitn I lie moi'o 
ccstulic fttuwdpoiut of the iiupuHiiioucd Inver. cii-nT (o 
the ehi\nu of the woman lie wiivshi|(s. it. isi not iiupuinnlth' for 
the oxirrotoTv renters to Inho on :;omi‘ clnivui from the irvudjotinj* 
center of wliicti tliey riirloHo. 

Fvon normally such ii Jjrocc.'^s jh triiccaldo, 'I'lio normal 
lover imiy not idealize the exerelory luiiolioiia of liis inislrrHS 
but the fact tlnit lie rind.s no repiil.sion in (lie imisl iidinmle eon* 
tacts and feels no disg'U.st at the ])roxiinilv of llie exendory orb 
ficcs or the existence of tlieir fiinelioiiH, iiidiriilcH Unit tlie ideal* 
ization of love lina exerted at all eveiila a Tieii(rjiliziii|.!: iiilliieriee ; 
indeed, the pre.seiice of nii aeute .senHihility to (lie di.sliirbinn in- 
Uiience of this proxiiiiiliy of the exoretory oriluHs and (heir fuiu;- 
tions must be considered abiioviiiul ; 8wiftV “Slveplum and 
Ghloe^' — ^with the conviction nndCTlyin>^ it (hat it is an vasv 
matter lor the excretory InncVionB Vo drown tlm ]>osril»iliVii?a ol 
love* — conld only have jiroeccded from a morhidly aeiisilivc 
brain. ‘ 

A more than more iiculrnliziiif' inlliie-nee, ii ito.^illvcly iih-al- 
izing iivnuoiice of the K(?.xnal focus on the e.verolory pritccsKes ad* 
joining it, mny talce ])lttc(! in the lover’s mind willioiit (he iionnal 
variationa of sexual atiraction being over-pasHed, and evi*n willi- 
out the ercation of an excretory fetiebiani. 

Bcncct’ifiiia ot thia ntlltinle iniiy lie Inimd in llie jmicIh. Tn Iho 
JBoafl of Sony« the lover nayn ol Iob nnniroas, ’'’I’liy iiavi-l in like ii rounil 
goWefc, wlicvein no mingled wine is wanting in bin lyrie "To UiniK'me/' 
Herrick aaya with cIqui ecfcrciu'e, to tlw* inoiis venvvisi — 

"Show' me that hill where nniiling love doth nit. 

Having n living rouiitaiu iimler it;" 

Hnd In the very miineimm poema in vavlnns lungnagPH wtiieh have more 

*In tliia cniineetion ive may luofttahly «fmL('iui»lu(e llw( luoiJ and 
recall the Vast gftimit of funetioiiH, saci ed aiiil |irofaiu\ wlilcli Mini tirgaa 
e.xcrciHcs. Many saviigCH atrietly ri'HCrvn the left Imiid lo the Inwliei’ 
purpoacH of life; Imt in elvili'/-,ftUon that ia imi. emri.iilnrrtl in!i’e«iM\r.v, 
and it may he whaloanmc («v Home of ua i.n mcdlialc i*n ihn nn*ri> hmnhie 
nsca of the aamo hand wliioh in ruined in the fliiiireiiM! gc.'itnri! of heiiedie- 
tjoi'i and which men have often eouuted it a jirivilcgc lo hisH. 
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or IcHS olj.suui'cly dealt willi llii> roM', ;i,h Uio ()ml)l(;ni of Llie riMiiiiiinu 
jiudciKljv there lue. oeeanioiml reforeitees to the Hlrciiin wliicli H'laidn or 
proHidoH over tlie rose. It nmy, indeed, l»e recalled tliiit OMeii in tin' tuiiue 
•iil/iiil>hiv iiimtonilHLM eomiiinnly apjily Lo llie lulihi niiiinra there is f'loi- 
ftvally lie.lieve.d to he a iioetic alUi^^iou to (he iSiy»m»h« who urertideil over 
HtreiiiiiH, aiiico the Ufbla nt//io)’r^ (‘xert an iiillueiiee dii tl)e diieetion of 
the iirijiary stream, 

111 Mcistvi'i Part 1, Cliiipter X\^), doe the, on the liiiHid of 

his own pei'Honiil experieiiees, deseiihen his hero's einoLioiis in the hinnldo 
Hiirroundingrt of Miiriinme's little room os eoiniiored with Liu: HtutelineHS 
and order of his own home, "It sei'ined Lo liim when lie had liere to 
leinovo her stays in order Lo reacli the hiU|rsi(:liord, Lliere to lay her 
skirt oil the hed before he (MUild sent liimself, when siie herself with 
nnenihnrrasHed fraiiknesH tvouhl iiiiiko no atleinpt to eoneeal from him 
many natural acts wliieli people are (leeusLomed Lo hide from oLlieis out 
of decency — it Hcenicd to him, I say, thiil he heeiiine hound Lo her by 
Invisible bnmlH," We nre told ol Words wortli (Pinillay's h' cm 1 1 red on .v 
of Dc QiiiiiLVi/, p, ;jfl) Llnit lie read Wllhotin ,1/r(',vfrr till “he eiune Lo (he 
seeno wliere tlie hero, in lii.s ini,'itresH’s bedroom, beeomcH sentiiiientnl 
over lier dirty towels, etc., wliieli strnek liim will) sncli dis^ruHl Unit lie 
flnn^r the hook ont of his liaiid, wiinld never look at it Uf'iiin, and de- 
olarctl that Hiirely no I'higlish lady wtnild ever read fiiieh ii worlc.” I 
iiavc, liowever, lioiird a woman of lii^h iiiLelleeLual distiiuition refer to 
tlie pcenliar trutli and beauty of Ibis very passable. 

In one of Ills latest nov(ds, Lr.n Jiciuvulrca dc M. dc Unit I, Henri 
do HOgiiier, one of the most notable of reeent Ifronoli novel in ts, narrates 
an episode henriun on the. matter before us, A pevsonuHe of the story 
is sittiiifi for a inomi'iit in a dark j'rotto dining' a ni/'liL foLo in a luililo- 
inaids park, wlien two ladies miter and laui(liiiif,tly proceed to raise their 
garments nml accomplish a natural neeessity. The umn in the bade- 
ground, suddenly overeoiue by a sexual Impulse, starts forward; ono 
lady runs away, tlie other, wlioin ho detains, olVers little resistaiicrf to 
Ills advaiiee.s. To M, do llrOot, wlioiii lie shortly after e.ncouuttfrs, Im 
oxolaiins, ahashod at his own ncLionss "Why did I not flee? Hut eoiihl 
I imngiiio that the speetaele of ho dl.sgUHling a funetioii would Imvo 
any otlier oiTect tliaii lo give me a luimhle opinion of human nature?" 
M, de llrflot, lunvevev, in proveediug to reproach Ids iuterloeuLor Cor Ids 
iuecnisideratn teinority, observes : "What you tell mo, Hir, docs not entirely 
surjirisn me. Nature has placed very varions iiistinets within us, luid Hie 
iinpulHo that led you to what you have yist now done in not so peculiar 
as you think. One nmy he a very r'Htimahle man and yet love women 
ovcii in wliat is lowliesi in their liodies," In liarmnny >vitli this passiiga 
from Hfigiiier's novel are lh(> remarks of a eorrespomleiit who w riles to 
mo of the, rinietion of urination that it "appeals sexually Loinosl normal 
individual a. My own observiitioiis and ln'|iiiries ])rov(! Ibis. Women 
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tlicmficlvoH iiiHtineUvfilj' feel il, Tlic, wiienicj' mih rouiiiliiii:' itmftcr 
IguiIsj tooj I tliinli, a soxiuil 

The fnet Llmt [n'Odo.HUCn iniiy in Homr.' di'i'n'n. cmtI nu 

nLlincitioii even in noriiml love Iiuh Inion (irtiiiicinll y (>iii|ilinsi/( (l hy Hhieli 
(licltrujc zitr A'jllolooic tlrr Sr.niuli^'i, 'Tcil 11, pii. (;t 

smj,): '‘The man iiilelleuL inid H’Hhliidic Hi'lim; lian hi'eii 'fdimdetl 

hy the Koxual iin[HilHe’ hgoh Okimi! Lhinh'H in an liiliirly [lilloii’iil lijiht 
fi'oin him who lm.H not lieen overi.'oiiK! liy (.lie in lux ien lion of Invi.'. For 
l)iin they me idealized (Hit veiiia veiliii) hiiice lliey mo a |iiu l of Uio 
beioved person, mid in con.se (pi on ee aH.sociii Led willi love." HUu'li (inul(?.iii 
tlic Mcmolmi eiiier tlniinci'hi (a hook wliieli ih hhuI to he, Moinph Uiis 
HCGiiiH (loiibtfn], freiiiiinely [luloliiojriiiiiliii'iil) in ()io founo seiiMe: 

inn II wild falls in love witli ii pill is nut diiipped onU of liis poedie 
^icre liy tlio thoiiglit Hint Jiia beloved iihihL reliovi! i.'(.'rLiiiii iiKluial 
necessities every tiny. It HeciiiH, indeed, tu liiin to Ini just llic o|i|Mjsile. 
If one loves n peraon one lliuls iiotliiii^' olisi eiie or dlspnntirij( in tlio 
object that plnnHca me." The oppoHlto aLlitnde in pmliiildy in oslrorne 
cnaes cine to the iiiflneiice of n. iienrotie or inorhidly Ht'iisilivr leinpeni- 
ment. Swift posSesRcd such n LeiiiperniiieiiL. The possrsHiuii of ii Mlinihir 
tGiiipcrameiit i.s doubtles.s veHpon.silile for (lie lUlle prose poeiii, "Ij'JCx- 
tnae," in wliich HiiysinniiH in his firHt hook, l.r, Df'fiuchilr d /J/ifrr.i, lias 
written nn ntteiiuntcd version of ^'iSticplioii and t.’liloe’' to (In* 

diailluHioiiiiient of love; the lover lies in a wood elnHpin;^ tho liiind of 
the beloved with rnpLuvoiiH emotion; ''.middeiily idie rose, diHeiipaipsI 
her blind, cltsappenrcd in the InisheH, and I heiird as it were LlJii lustliiiK 
of rain on the leavcH.'^ Ilia dicmii has Ilcd. 

In Gstimntiiig thn Higniliciiiico oj; llifi lover’H alliludi? in tliiK 
matter, it ia important to Tcnilizc the pOhiLidii wliitili HiNitologie 
conceptions took in primitive helinf. At (TrtniEi ntiigeri of early 
culture, when all the Ginanations of the liotly are. lialilt^ to poaw’aa 
mysterious magic properties and bocoino apt for an c red nsca,, I lie 
excretions, and cspcciaMy the urine, ure found to fonn jmrL of 
religious ritual niid ceremonial fniicLioii. hlviMi iiiiioiig savagd.a 
the excreta are frequently regarclctl ns diHgusting, but ninli.T the 
influence of these conceptions siicli diagust is iiihihih'd, uiul Ihorfe 
emanations of the body which are usually least; hnnorml heroine 
icligious symbols, 

Urine Ims been vogivrde.d cvh tlm ovininnl holy water, and iniuiy 
ciiaLonm w-hlcli alill Hiirvive in Holy end viiriiiUH pnrtH of Km'.ipc, involv- 
ing the use of a (Uud wUic.h lunal often Im yvllmv uiid Hiiini’liiiii\M wnP. 
poasibly in then to Lho earlier ii.ie of urine, (Tlio fintek \vu((n‘ of unpin Hinii, 
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according to TlicocritiiH, wuh iiiixcd -witli Hull., tin is HOinrtlincM the 
model’ll Italian Jioly watci’i J. J. JHuiit, Vc>iliiws of A.iirlciU Maiiuira 
anil 6'hx/wm),v, j). 17U.) Among Liu! IIoLtentoLs, uh Jvollioiii and otlmiH 
liavo I'ucordcdj the nicdieliio nniii iiriniiLcd allcniiLLcly on Inidc iiiid 
lii’idi^giomii, and a HUCccHHfnl young wiurinr wus ,s prink led in llio Haiiio 
-way. Mungo I’lirk incnlion.H tliiit in Ari'l(;iv on one oiicaHioii a lirido 
HoiiL a l)i)w) of lier uriiui ^vliicli wiih tlirown over liint uh il Hijccinl murk 
of lioiior to a diHlingui.slied guest, remnant l■(mllll■U^‘d Hint the lligh- 
Ittudei'H HjiriuUU'.d tlunr eattlo, witli urine, an a kind of holy water, on tUo 
iii'Hl iloiidny in every (luarter. (llmirke, >Si:(iltdtt(jui 11 1 Ian, pp. 
rniiid, "Uriile-AlcH.'’) 

li^voii Llin excreta of animals liave sometimes lieen counted sacred. 
This is notalily ho in tlie case of tlio cow, of all aniinalH tlie most 
venerated by piiniiLivc peoples, and especially in India. ilnlcH IJoisr 
(y/sfon,v (Ic I' I tula, p. flti) deserilies the s|ieeLiii:Ie presented in Llie temple 
of the eowH at Hemu'CH: “I put iiiy head into the ojiening of the holy 
BtiiblcH. It wiiH tlie liirgest of tmnples, a splendor of precious stoiien 
and marble, where the venerated heifers passed hack wards and forwards, 
A wltole people adored Lliein. They take no no Lire , plunged in their 
divine and ohseiire uiKmnseioiisiiess. And Lliey fulfil witli serenity their 
animal fiinidioiiH; Limy chew the oll'erings, drink water fi’OiH eojiper 
vesHels, and when they are filled they relie vi; themselves. 'I’lu ii a ster- 
enracGOiiH and religions insanity overemnes these Htiiri'y-faecil women 
and vonerabln men; they fall on Llieir knees, prosliiite themselves, eat 
the droppiug.s, gi'cedily drink tlie liipiirl, U'hich for them is inirncuIouH 
and Haiired.” ((//'. lloiirke, l^rnldloiilt! /I’l/rs, (’hnpLer \’V1I.) 

Among the Clievsnrs of the ('aueasiis, jierlinps an Iranian iieople, a 
woman after her eonlliieineiit, for wliich she lives npniT, purillns Imrimll 
by wasliing in tlie luiiie, of a cow and then I'lTurim liiuiie. This mode of 
pni'ifieation is recommended in the Avesla, and is said to he used liy Um 
few remaining folio wera of this creed. 

Wo Iluve not only to tako into aoooiint Dio fi'0(|uonoy with 
wliicili among ]n’inhtivo ])onploB tho oxorotious jiohsoh.s a roligioua 
sigihfioanfK!. It is fiirthov to ho nottal tliat in tho folk-loro of 
1 no (lorn lilnropo wo ovei’ywlioro find plontifnl ovidonco of tho 
oarlior provnlcnco of hfgonda and jiraotiooa of a soiiLalogioal 
charactor. It i« signifioant lliat in tlio majority of oukc'.s it in 
nasy to koc a sexual rofm'onoo in tluxso stork's and onstoins. Tlio 
logoiulH ha VO lost their earlier and oft(’n, mythioal wignilioanot!, 
and froipKditly tiilco on a Hiigg(’.slion of iihsoonity, wliilo the 
seatal()gi(!al jiraotieoa liavo hiKanno tho inagioal doviooH of hwo- 
lorn nniidoiift or foYBakeir wives priietieed in Hoeveoy, It huH hap- 
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pGJicd Lo scatalofficiil ritofl to 1)C as \\v, inav /^allii-r fro in 

tlie Clouds of AvjntopliiuirSj llial liio Hiuxcd In it lion i plialluti 
lioriiG Ijj' tlic women in Dio IWu'clianiDin aviis Im finiiiix in liiii 
iiine, an olijonl to arouse Dio luniisonioiU of lilDo linvs. 

Amoii^ iimiiy pi'IiniLivd ii(!i)))Ii‘h tliruii^Iimil, llio ^vnrhl, lunl luiion^ 
tlifi lower HDKiiil olaHSOH of oivilii^cil iji'ojiIi'h, ui iiic iimuir |tiri|ii>r. 

tioHjiiion; cupiiciiilly, it would Hi'iaii, ( he iiriiio of niid llml of jm'iiiiIo 

■\v1hi .sLaiid, or winli to rtlmid, in hcMiuI n'hiliini‘-lii|i lo I'oidi olio r. In u 
legciul o£ Uu‘, liulirtiui of llui uorlliwoiil t'OiihL<fcf Auioi u u, H'ooi cU'd Itv llnivu, 
a wonmn givim Iwi' lovor hdiiio of lu'i' iii'ini! iiinl h.'ivm: "Von I'lin wokr 
Lho (lend if you drop HOiiici of iiiy urine in Hu'ir t'aiT' iind mimi',’' 
schrift fur EthmhiUUU tRIMi Heft “1*'^-) Ainoni' iln- finmi- I ml farm 

tlioic is n l(!gcud of a M'ojniin wiLli a lieiinLilul wliih* wlin found on 
every inoruing iu tlie river UiwL Uie HsU were iiUiaeled lo lior 
Kldu and conld iioL lie drivon olT iivcn by mugiriil .‘^idnl ioii i. Al liiht jifni 
Hflid to licrsclfi "I will make wnter oil llnon and (lien llii'y will lenvi; 
1110 alone." Shn did soj iind liencofoitli 11 m> (IhIi left lirr. lint aliortly 
after fire camo from Heaven and killed lier, {Ih,, IfilM, Heft V, 
p, 040.) Among both (.’luistiann nml Mnbannnedinm a vvHo run all udi 
an uuCixi til fill liiwbaiul liy privately putting Home of lo-r uiiiic in Ids 
drink. (B. Steriij ;lfr(lf.r/jj In (Jer 7'iVrArf, vol. iij [i. ll.) TIiIh praelii'e iw 
world-wide; tlma among tlio iilKirigineu of llra/il. iii'i’oiiliii)' in .Mm linn, 
tliR urine and utber e.veretioiiH and .‘ireretioiiK are poli nl for npliroili- 
Diaeal oVijecta. (Hmirkn's tS'cnliilnj/le ffllrs nf AM AiiHomv I’onLaiiiu niiiiiy 
vftfevciwca to tlve folk-lQcw in. Uiitf uwllei-, a H,twily mC popuUv 

belief-i in the inagicj power of iiriiii', [lubliHlietl in lloiidiuy by [’i'ofe>ooir 
liliigcJi Williolm in 1880j I liuvn not 

TIig legeiula w'liieh nurriite seatiilogie ((X)doilH are nniueroiH In Llie 
titcratui'C of all coiiiiLrie.s. Aniong primitive jinoplcH lliey ollrn Inivi* ii 
purely tbcologieal chav ae lev, for in tin* pojiular iny llitiiegiru of nil cmin- 
trics (even, na we learn from Ai'i.stopliam*H, luiinng Un* lli'eekH| mi I oral 
plieiioiueim slicli a.s the riiiiij ure apt to he regarded hh iliviiie cXcretiiuiH, 
but in course of time the logimdH lake on a iiioni erolie oi' a more 
obaeene charneLer, In the Irisii ilook of /jclirdor (wriMeii down smiio- 
where about the twelfth eeutury, but eoutaiinng niulertal of vny inueh 
older date) we me told how ii minihi'i' of priiiecHHeH hi I'aiiaiu Mui-lm, the 
Boiit of the Ulster Kings, losolved to lliid out \vliieli of (licni eolild In' 
urinating on it melt ;i .snow pillar which tim men had iiiado, Urn woiiiun 

who succeeded Lo be regarded as the Imsl, aiinnig llimn. of Ilioni 

Bueceeded, and they aent fev Hevbtcir P‘1'1 ill, who was in love* wilb rnchni- 
lain, and slio was able to melt Llie pillar; wla'i'inipou tlie otlun' woiucu, 
jenloua of the suporiorily hIic hud Lhiis sliowii, ton' out her eyes. 
(Zimnicrj "ICeltiachc Ucilrllgo,'’ Zcilschrifl /i/r UnitHcho .H/Of/fmm. vol 
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xxxii, lletL IJ, iip. UlO-ai!).) llliys (’Oiisiditr.H tliiit Dorljlniffiiill \v114 rnnlly 
u oV diiwn dunUj "tlie drop gliHloiung in tin' h, nil's vnyn," 

iiH inilic'iitnil by Inii’ iiumo, n'bioli inr-'iiiiH n drop or Lour. (J. Hliyn, IjW- 
lurVH on thv, Oviuin utid f/ro»!//i 0/ J{cli(jlfni a,i UlihsIraUd fti( (Uiltir- 
UnilhoittDfu, }). ‘11)0.) It i.H iiitero, sling to coiujinn; tlio Icgoiid of J Icrlifiir- 
gain n’illi a HomowliiiL Jiioro iiiodorii riiitinly folk-loro aoiiia wliioli i.s 
oloiirly iinnlogonrt Inil mi longin' wiMnnw In nlnnv imy myLluilogii' iiUnnont, 
"fjii I'l'iiU’i’.ssi! <|iii pisso pur doHSii.s lo.s jMouIi’H." Tlii.s pritii'iiHs lliul a 
liiibit of ui iiial ing- ovor hay oook.s ; Llii! king, lior fiiLlin', in ordor to 
briMik liiir of Llio liiiIjiL, olVorod lior in niaiiiiigo to iiiiyoiio n lio ooulil 
inako a. liiiy-cook no liigb lluiL kIio ooiild not iiriiiaLo ovor il, 'I'lio young 
nil'll inwmi, but tlm jirinci'sn would imn nly Inugh ivnd nt oni'ii ni'ldiivf. Uni 
LiinU, yVt last LIioi'o cniiK; a young iniiii wlio argiuid wiLli liiinnolf tlniL 
Him would not In; ilIiIo Lo pdi'foriii tliis feat iLftoi' slid bad IohL Iior 
vii'ginity. Ilo Uioi’dfori! Nodiuaal liiir first and .slio tlii'ii failiid ignobly, 
inoi’dly wiiUing licr htookiiigs, Aiaioi'dingly, hIio Vinca 1110 liiH lirido, 
(Kpvirrtlfiitt, vok i, p. Illkl.) WiuiU logcniU, which have. Inst any niytli- 
ologiii olfiiiiciilN tliiiy may oi'igiinilly have, posscHHOd and iiava hecome 
merely (foiitVK, are not iiiiiioininon in llu; folk-loro of many con n tries, lint 
in their earlier inoi'c religiou.H foi'iiiH and in their latei' more ohscene 
forniN, they alike bear ivitneHH to the large jilace which Heatalngio L'lniee))- 
tIoiiH play 111 the, primilive, mind. 

U j .4 a iiolaljht I'lUit in ovidoiKk! of tlii! ('In.sn innl .‘iiroiningly 
normal as^aunalion with llai so.Mial itiijnilHi; of llai .Nr:alnlo).fif. 
pi'oocKHoa, that an intt'.vortl in llunn, aviain*^ naUivally and H|)on- 
laiuion.HJy, is 0110 of tlm mo.sl; rn!<|ii(int (■lianncl.s liy wliicli tlii! Kox- 
nal iinpul.so first nianifc.sts it.sclf in yoiinj^ hoys and ^n’rlw. 

iSlnnlny Hall who lias made npeeial iii(|Uiries iid,o tho miiLler, 
remarks Unit In chihlliood the iirudaels iif excretion hy liladder and 
howcls I we idli'n ohjeetr. of iiU crest hardly less intense for n time than 
ealiiig and drinking. (“J-hirly .Seiisi! of .Sidf," A)intrl('iiii .hniniiil of 
y'lVgcAido////, Ajiril, ISOH, ji. flOl.) "Mictiiritioiial rdjsi.'enities,'' (lie hiuiio 
wrifei’ olisi'vves again, “whieh onr rotiiriiH show lo he so foiinnnii Ijidore 
ailoleseeiir'i', cnlniiinile at 10 or Hi, and .neem lo retreat info the back* 
ground as sex phenomena a]i]>ear.’' They are, he vemarlis, of two 
eliiNHPH: '‘l''oiiling persons or diiugs, Noerelly from adults, but openly 
will) each tdln'r," and less ofleii "eei'enionial acts coimeeted with 
dll' ju't nr (lie jirodiiel, that alinoHl miggi'sl, (lie Heiilalogieal ritcH of 
snvagf's, milll, for deseripl inn here, hut of gi'eiil. interest and iiiipoi'le 
aace,” (U. SlanU'V Hall, .IdD/csi'cm'i', vol. i, p. till.) The imtuve of siieh 
Healalogical plieiioiiii'iia in ehihllioml — wliioli aro often clearly llie in* 
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stJiictjvc iiiniiifcHttitiojis of iiii (U'otic "I'Uid Uii'ir witli prf'V" 

ftlcnco nnioiiiy ljnl.li born and /,drl^ iirn vciy \V(“1I illuHlrntvd in n iiiirra- 
tivo ^vln^Jh 1 mcludii in Appendix. 11, lUHtary 11. 

Ill boys as tlioy approiioJi llio iii*e of joiiiorh;, (Iii.M iidrao- 
tioii to the Hentalogie, when it ieiidH (o ilio nnf , giving 

place to more nomiial sexnnl ov nt nil eveol;; it Inlo'd 

a subordinnto and ]eH.t3 Kerim ih jiliie*; in Ilii' mi ml. In gii'ln, luj 
tlio other lumdj it often tends to [lersisl. hMiiiotiil (hi CJoni'inu l, a 
minute ohsevvev of the feminine mind, ver<'i‘:? in ( Viri'ii! (o ‘’(hoi-e 
innoooiit and trimnphant gaieties whioli .seatiilngii* stories liave 
the privilogo of nrousiiig in ivonien who Imvo ri'inaiiietl sUlI eliil- 
dren, evon the mo.st distinguiHlKid womeai.” 'I’lie exlfjit to wliieli 
inncicent yoimg women, who xvould fi'i'ijmmtly he imint(.'vesled or 
repelled in presence of the Kci.xually oliKcena art' sonieliMies at' 
tracted by the scatalogicnlly obsisme, hceonK'S inlcHigiblc, limv' 
ever, if wc reali'/e that a Kymluilism e<mK's here into play, In 
women the more spceirieally Rtjxnal knowledge and oxperieniaMit 
life freqiiontly devcrlo]) much lattu' tlnui in num nr iriiiiiiii.i 

in abeyance, niul tlio spe(,‘ifie/illy hC-Xual plnaionimia r'aiinot llierc- 
fore easily lenel themselves to wit, ov luiiuov, ov inmginal ion. lint 
the scats logic splicrc, liy the vary [eicL I hat in woniaii it 
ia a specially iutiuuUc and secret region which is yet alwava 
liable to be unexpectedly protruded into eonseiousiu'.^s, furuislu's 
au incxhanstihle Held for Hituations which have tla^ saiiia t’lnn'in> 
ter as those fiirni-slicd by Hie sax ii ally oljscimo. It thus linjipmiH 
that the sexually abseciie vsdiich iu men hnids to overrthmlow tlu; 
Ecatalogicdlly obscene, iu women — partly fvoiu imixpcricura and 
partly^ it is probable, from their ahnost physiologiaal inodcsly — 
plays a part subordinate to tlic Hcatiilogical. In a K-oiii(uvliat 
analogous way scatological wit and lunnor phiy a (‘.onHiilerubtu 
part in the work of various emineut authors xvho were olergyineii 
or priests 

In addition to the nnatoniical and p.syclmlogical (iKKniMiitiona 
which contribute to furnish a \mm on which erotic. Hyuil.ioliwum 
may spring up, tlicrc are alsti physiological cimiU'clioiiK hc' 
tween the genital and uiinary sphere a wliieli diivclly ruvm- 
<ueh symbolisina. In di.se uBsing the aiialysia of the mixuiil iin- 
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pulse ill a previous volume of tlioHO Skidiaft, I litive pointed oiil; 
the rcmni'knhlo relntiojiship — Kometiiiu's of LriinKfereiUM!, soine- 
timos of compeiifJtitioii — wliicli exisis he tween ifeiiitiil tension 
nnd vesical tensioih lietli in men tind women. In tin; lii-sLoricH 
of noviuiil sexuivl development hroujjfliL L(t‘;;eLli(!i‘ ut the end of 
that ftiul fiuhsmiueut voUnueH Hie relnlimirthip may (ve(|vn;ully he 
traced, uh also in the eane of (h l.‘. in the preHent Htudy (|i, d7). 
Vcsicial power is also eonniionly hclieved to he in rclnlioii witli 
Kcxiuil potency, and the inahility to project the urinary HLrcain in 
a nornmV manner is one of tlie accepted sij^na of sexual impo- 
fciicyd li’ere, again, 1ms recorded the Ids Lory of a niim with 
jieriodic) crises of sexual desire, and suhsccpicntly sexmd obsession 
without desire, which were always a(;companied by tlic im\mlsc 
to urinate and hy inerea.sed urination.* In tlui ease, rdcta'ded 
by 'Pitre.s and Ilegis, of a young girl wiio, having oneo ut the 
sight of a young man slie liked in ii tlieater heeii overcome hy 
Boxual feeling aecmnininied hy a strong de.sire to urinate, was 
afterward tovmented liy a groundless fear of cxpi.'rieiicing an 
irresisLihlti desire to urinate at inconvenient Limes,'’ we Inive an 
exampUs of what may lie calhal a physiological scalalogic sym- 
bolism of sex, an eiiiotion which was priiinirily erotic lumoming 
transfer hmI to the hladder and then remnining pensistent. .From 
such a pliysiologicnl syniholism it is hut ii step to the psycho- 
logical Hymholisms of scatalogic feticliisiii. 

It in worthy of nolo, hh tm imlioation LliiiL wmili iihcmniidmi aro 
fldarecly •ihiioriiiiil, tlmt ii urintuy .‘tyrnholiHiu, mid even ii .“iLiiolly H(!xuid 
felielii.Hin , me noniuil iiiiu)iig iiimiy aiiiinuloi 


‘See, c.ff., Iilorsnlli, r;«(» flmds'e df Jib/JJlbY del Mulrimoithi, 11102, 

p. 30, 

’ I'Y'rC, .SVjr'/r/rl ffr niitlinjlr, .Inly 23, 

* Tin iiHftd lion of llic. luldvnnliouiil Miuluinl Conm'dHsf, Moswivv, vol, 
iv, p. 11). A .Hhiiilni' HyinholiHin iimy Ik! Lnidnl in iiiiuiy of Oio diiKd.s in 
wliii-li Llu) foenH of iiiodcHly liciioiiHis in ni(iil4>Ht wninfii bl tint 

I'Xci'i'Lory Hiihorc iiml HoincLiiiKfH ('xauK<’''Uli'il Lo (,h(! ex Lent of filiHi'wnion, 
It numt Hot lio tsnppostnl, howrivv, Uml owry olmoHHion in UiSh 
I niH (L HyinlKiIii'iiI viilui* of mi di'otio K'iiid, In Uin nom, for iiiHliinro, 
wliicli liHH rci'ordcd Ijy |{itynioni1 and .fiiiicl, {hes (ffinrNtilaitu, vol, ii, 
p, 30(1) of a womnn who sjunl nuwh of Iwv I ini a in Llw ondenvov (,o 
iirinnlci iieirindly, iilwayn fiialing LiuU hIio failail In hoiik^ roHjiii't, Lho 
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Tho inoflb fftmiliftv nxiiniijlo of OiiH ‘kind in fiirnhlicd liy lln> dn-f, 
wlio in .srximlly nxidLnd in tliiH imioiih’V iiy of Uir Inf i-li uiiil iiimuidl 

Lalccfi ovory opjjorUniity of mvu "'I'ltH 

GWHlo'ii'i/’ Kspinna vMnavkn (/ic.'i d ti( in «/<'.’<, ]t, "lum im olli(‘r 

aim Uu\a to bpviavA ulouj:; Urn I'timl iH'fumiiziUik' Luoa'h nf (heir jn'i'Ht'uw. 
fov Llm lieuftdt of ludivUlualH of llio oUior hcx, ()ii‘ oilor of IIh'ki' tnii‘(w 
doubtloHH eaufliuff oxcUtniiDiiL.’' 

Xt is iiofcowoi'tliy, uIho, tlidt in nniinuN ftH well hh jn itniii, momiiiI 
cxeifcoinnnt iniij'’ immifci.st if.srlf iii LIk* blioMi'r. TIi'ih DiinnniK uinO'H 
{Chci/dHir do iidhai'ii, p, ’10) tliiiL if flu; in'innlcH whcii nlin Iiimiih 
LIid Htalliou iieiyli it ih a Hif,'*! n'loly for coundi'liMii, 

U is in mnstnihisni, ov ;^)ns»vv(! ulj^oln^nin, I lull we. nmy ninst 
frequently find Bratnlogio syinliolisin in iln fully iIuyi'1o)>imI form. 
The limn whose prodoniiimnt iinpiilsi; is to HuljjugJilo to 

Ilia jiiistrcsa and to receive at her liauds the ulriiosL Iniiuiliulioii, 
frequently liiiflB tho climax of liiH /ifriiti lien lion in Indiig nriiintcd 
on by her, whctlmr in nctmil foot or only in iiniiginnl ittii, 

In many mioli oases, liowevoi’, it is evidioil; Ihiit wo Imvo a 
mixed plionomcimn ; tlio KyniholiHin in doulilo, 'J'Ik.! not li('('(itiies 
desirable because it is the outward uud viKihlc sign of mi in* 
wavdly oxpeviencGd nhie.el nliivery tu mi inlorml ]imYnn, lUit il 
is also d cairn blc beemiHO of inliiiinlely sexual n^^snoiiilioim in lha 
act itself, ns a symbol ioal d e L nine, scon oo, n nil mil acr urn of lliO 
sexual bict, and one wliicli proeoiMls from llici sox uni focUH ilself. 

KrEifTt-XSbing records various cuhch of inasoclil.Hin (u whii'h tlin 
emisaioiL of urine on to Die body or into llio luouDi foi'uird (lie I'liiinix 
of sexual gratiHoafcioii, as, for iiist 111100 (rN(/i7<o/j(f/J</rt. Sr^imlls, Vbiglislli 
tinuBlabion, p. 183) in the case ot a Hu»niiui odUiiul wliu uh u hoy hnil 
fancies of lieini; Imnml between Urn lliiglis of n wouiun, i:inn]ioU'iMi to 
Bleep bencRtl* hev imtes and to drink her Mvine, and in latnr life rx)mvl- 
GncQd the greatest cxciteiuont wUcu pnictieing tlui Kurt part of tiuB 
early imagination. 

In nnotlicr ease, ricordetl by KrafTt-lChiiig and by him t(‘ciimd 
‘^'idenl inasocliism" (Op. c{t., pp. 127-130), llie subjoct rn.iii cIiilflKootl 
indiilged in voluptuous tlay-droonis in wliicli lio wan Llm hIuvu of ii lion 11 - 
tiful inia tress wlio woiikU'ompel i,-iin to ohoy all li,.,- i-iipi'i,T,. 4 . uDiml oi'oj' 
him with Olio foot 011 liis breast, sit on bis fiu*o ,iiid Koilv, oinkc 111 111 


rjl)8Rs.sioi) seems to have risen forluiUnisly on a sommvliat iiimroilo 
without roforpimo l.n Die Sexiuil life. 
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wiiit oil lier hi lior liiUJi, or ^vIhiii .slic oiiimlrd, and HomotiinnH iiiHiHl, on 
doing Lliis on Iuh finin; tlioiigh il liiglily inUillontnal nmii, lin wan iilwayn 
too Liuiiil lo iLttdiiipl lo ciiny any of Iii.H iilouH into cxoculioii ; lu‘ lind 
liinni tnnibhal Iiy nootiiniiil (onuoHiH n[) lo tlic ngo of IJO. 

Niiri, lignin (Ayvliiviu drllc /',s'h'o;i(f//c; vol, i, fiiHo, 7 iiinl H, 

IHDO), rnooriln Dio oiiHO of iiii Ilnliiui iiiiisoc-liiHl who oxiiiirii’nianl Llio 
gi'oatuHl. ]iU(iiHiiro wlnsn lioDi iiiiniition and dofodiiLiuii weio iiinctircd in 
tlii.H inannci' hy Diti woiniin ho wiiH iiLLiicliod Lo. 

Ill a inovioiiH volnino of Iho.m; ("Hoxual Iiivcihjoii,’' lliHlory 

XXYI) I havo roooi'diid t)io iim.soohiHLio day-diciinia of a hoy whono 
iniinilHi’.H woro ab ilio hiuho Liino Invorlod; in liia lovoridM "Uio oimiLi hI 
faot,” ho hLhIo.h, "hooriiuo Lhn diKohavgo of urine fioin iiiy lover over iiiy 
body mid liinliH, oi', if I woro very fond of liiiiij I lot it he in my faeo.” 
Ill aetiiiil life tlio net of urination enaually witiiciHuod in ehildhood ho- 
einiie the Hyniliol, oven Die reality, of tlie coiiLral fioeret of kcix: “1 uLood 
rooted and IhiHhing with iUiwik'iihL eyon till Die net waa over, and was 
eoiiHoioiiH for a oonaiderahlo Lime of atanunering aiieceli and hewildered 
faeiiltiea. ... 1 was overwhelmed with einolioii and eould harely 
drug iny feet from the wpot or my eyea froin the ilainp hcrhage. where lio 
had daposiled the W'liLeva of Heeveej', liven to-day I eaniiot diHsoeiato 
iny.Helf from Dio Hhnddeiiiig eliarin that iiininciit laid for me." 

It in lint only 11 in urine and Min finens wliicli may (Iiuh iin- 
ciuirc a ay mini I in fimniuatimi ami iiLLvantiveiuiKSi umlnv lint in flu- 
mine of iniiKOdluHtie ileviiiliona of He.xmil idea lizii Lion, In hoiiie 
eiiseH exlreiiio rapture luiH been experieiieed in lickintr HWt'aMiig; 
feet. M ’ll ere is, indeed, no ex ere lion or jirodmit of the body 
wliieli luia not been a source of ee.sliisy : Hie Hiveiit fi'oui every part 
of the, body, the suliva a ml luemtnial fluids eveu Liu; wax from 
tliG ears. 

Ki'an’t'JChlng vary truly iiointH out {l^nifchtiiuithhi Xaxunlls, I'higlinli 
traiiMluLioii, ji 17B) Lhat tliis Haxiiiil Hciitiilogia HymholiHin in |tni(.'iHidy 
parallalad hy a idligloiiH Kaatalogio HymlioIiHiii. In Dm n.vL'dHsaH of ilavoiit 
niitliu.siasin Dm a.Htu'Lii* nm'forniH n.xiu.'lly Dm miiim aots as lira iicrfonimd 
ill DuiHf! nxaoHimn of aroLio cnthuHiiiHiii, To iiilv axarala with tlia foml, 
to lick lip axeraiiiiint, to .sindi: fastariiig soras — all LliaHi; and Dm lilcc lira 
aids which holy and venarated woniaii havo parfunnad. 

Not only Dm naiiit, hut iiIho tha pi' 0 ])liaL iiiid iimdiaiiia-inaii liavo 
Imaii fi'aiiiiciilly catai'H of liiinmn axarainaiit; it in only nacaHMiiry to 
rafar to tlm iiiHlamia of Lha jiropImL hlzakial, who daclarad that ha wiiH 
aoiniiminlad Lo Imlca IiIh hii'ad with liuiiiiin dung, and Lo Die priuiLiacs of 
iiiadicinc-mcii uL 'I'oircs Straiin, in whosa Lraiiilng tlm aaDiig of liuniaii 
oxorciimiit takas a racognizad part. (DeitioH. notably llaal-I'lmgor, woro 
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BoincLiiiics fiUpposcd to nut (^xnrniiiniitj lliiit iL tiiil.urul Unit (Iicir 
mnsRCngci-H and rnpucHniitiitivi'H uiikmiij: men nliuiild do -sn, .Ah inj^artU 
lluaMnicgcvr, hc« IXilwirn, /Jr,s /lu fiiifw dnuruh irf 'i, Clmiilrr 1\‘, und 
J. G, ])niiiAir!, uf Alt iVoffiniH, p. '.’ll. Kv(« »l>,n 

Clijiptnr IV, V. 12, iind ]}r/)nrtn Aiit)ir()})nfiif}U'nl /.'.i ;>i;illtlon lu Tni'rcg 

&H]-alls, vol. Vj p. 321.) 

It luUHt 1)0 uddnd, liowt; vnr, LJiuL (lift iiiiiR(ii'Iiii«t Ifi nvcrndino 

)>y Hex\ial vapluvn, ho Unit Lio, nf nH utd liiiti' ui liis< mM , Ujq 

jnndi(’ine-iiinn iiinl llie UHCnAln iwo not ho iiiviu iolilv ovnicoiun liy v''dii>ii)na 
rupture, mid HCvenil u.snelin M’I'Ui’i'h Imvn iTlnri i-d In | Im liiirinr and 
disgust Llicy eNpnrieiieed, .at all nvniils at lirsl, in ni)'i,iu| dialling hiioIi 
nets, wliilo tlie iiiodieino-ninii vlinii Jio vines soninliiiu's liiul llo' )i)ilvji| too 
Bcvei’c and linvo to nljuiidou Llinir enrnnr. lln'iiici' dn Mmi ImoniiirJ, wliiJo 
icniavkiog, not without soma (“xaggo.i'ivLkm^ tluit "llin CliviKtimi ii'-nntw'a 
arc almost nil enters o[ nxnrfimeiiL'’ ('^Aseotismo et MYslinisuie,'’ Ihn'uO 
VliilosopliUjiK^i ilnrcli, IHOI, p. 21.')), (jiioLns llin InHlIiioiinns oi Mnr- 
gnerito-JIitrie and IMndaiiie Guyoii as to tlie [wdniiin ri‘]iiigii)Ml('n wlilcli 
they had to overeome. Tliey won; iiiipelli'd hy n im'inly iiilenni'tnnl 
syiiibolifim of Helf-iiiortilhaUittii ratlinr Ilian hy tlio proroiiiirlly fnIL nmo- 
tioiinl symbolifim wliieli movesi Ihn ninsoeliKl, 

Coprophngii! acts, ■whether njider Ihe tiilhinin'ns (if rtdigiiois i^\nllt\' 
tioii or of acxuEil rap Lure, liinviLnldy (>x<;iln (lur disgiisl. \^'l! regard Llii'iii 
ns nhnost iiiNane, fortified in tlint Indier liy tlin iHiduiilili'd lurl tluit 
coproplmgin is not niieoiiiinoii among tlie iaisaiin. 11 may, Miincfoiei 1x5 
proper to point out that it is not so very long siiire tiu' lngi'stion 
human exerauiont iviiu carricsl an I hy niir own fornfiillicrs in tlu‘ nmat 
sane um\ ilelih crate muiniur. It wus ml mi iii sieved hy imalii'a) ]irmrlUi on- 
ers for a gi'Ciit miinhcr of ailMieiits, aiipareii Lly ivilli on I Indy salisfaeLory 
I’csiilts, Tjg.ss than two centuries ago, Neliurig, who ho iLiliniriilily giitli- 
cred together niul arranged the luedical lore of lii.s ouii iiinl the imiiie- 
tllntoly preceding agc.H, wroLe ii very long and deiailcal eluipter, "IJo 
Btci'covla UumMU Usm Medico” ((//([/hilaufaj IT'Z."), vivli, XI H; iu llw. 
Paris Jo aril at dc jVddcciiip for hYhninry Ih, lOh"), Miere npp eared ail 
mtiele, rvhieh 3 have not scnii, entilled '‘Mridieoiimii Is oiihli'a’s; Viiriiie 
Gt In Jlente luiiimiTiG,”) The (da.HKnn of ea.Hna in whieli tin; drug wan found 
liDiieficial would geeiii to linre been extreniely various. It must not Lo 
Biipposed that it was imually ingested in the. erudo. form. A i-omiuon 
mebliod-was to take tlio foiccH of hoys, dry lliem, mix tlieiii with Urn heat 
honey, and administer an an clceUuiry, (At lui cavlier period HUeli drugs 
iippcar to Uav(i met with some opposition from tlin Clnirch, udiieh Henim 
to have seen m them only an apivlicatinn of iimgu!; LIiuh 1 jiolc llial hi 
IhirchartVa veitiarkahlo Penitciilial of I, he foiirteciith eon! iiry. as repro. 
diieed by AYaaanr.selilebnn, <10 day.V peniineo is iire.serilii'il for the use of 
hiimnn urine or exerenieiit ns a inedieine, VhiHHerst'lih^lreii Did Huss- 
onlmnoca der Abmdliiudllch'C}' 7 r/ref(c, p, (151.) 
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The iirolngiiia of inasoeliisin is not a .siniplc phenomenon ; 
it oml)0(li(!8 a donhle syinholisin: on tlie one hninl a syinliolisin 
of self-nbnej^nijon, .sneli as Lhc usee Lie fools, on Hie otiioi’ liaiicl 
a syniholi.sni of ti'nnsf(!ri-(!fl sexual emotion. Jvvairt-l')l»in^f \vm 
ilisposeit to yef^ard all east's in wlntdi a seiUnlofiienI sexual altime- 
Lion exintcd as due to '‘Jiitent innsoeliism.'’^ iSueli ii point iif view 
is quite untenable, (lerlainly the eonneetion i.s eoiiinioe , but in 
the mujavity of eust(.s oE sVii^htly mavktul seatalo(j;icul feliehianv 
no nia.soobisin in evident. AjuI when \v(? Ijear in mind llm vai’ioiia 
coJtHidtjraLions, already lu'ouglit forward, wliieli aliow Imu wide- 
spread and (dearly realized i.s the natural and noriiuil laiHis fnr- 
iii.sbcd for sneli symbol isnq it become.s quite nnneeessiiry to 
invokes any aid from masoehism. Tliere is iimplo evi donee to 
bIiow tbat, eitlujr ns a liabitnal or nioro usually an ooea.sioiial act, 
tilt) ini]nil.se to bestow a symbolic vnino on the net of urination 
in a beloved persem, is not extveiuely uueommon; it Uiih lieeii 
noted of men of hif^h inttdleetnal (liKfciiiction ; it nceiir.s in 
women as well as men; wlieii e-xistini','' in only a slif^lit doKi'eo, 
it must be regarded as witliiii tlic iiormiil limilH of variation of 
sexual enmtion. 

'.1‘lie ooiaiHloiuil ensps in wliicli tlm iiriiK! is driiiilf iniiy posHlbly 
BVif'gi'st tla\t tl»> inalivK lirs in Lbe ivi’nppvties ol Uio fin ill nn tlu'' 

Hystoni. Sii]i|iovt rar tliis HUiiiiosition mj^ht lin roiiinl in Llin fiu-t Lliat 
vn'inw aptnnlly ilnPH juiuhobs, ipaivt aUn^iniier trnin iln iiinf»ii! virLnoH 
(Mnbiiiliod in folk-lnro, Llin priipprLies of a general Hliinulaiib, In eniiqia* 
HI Li on (ufl MiiHlpriimii Ilrsl: pointed oiiL) “lieid-Len d iff him lit tip (iiini 
iicaltliy iii'iiie,'* eoiiLiiiniiig exactly the Hiiiur. eoiiHtitiicnts, rxee|)L Hint 
in licoMen Llierc is lews urea and uric acid, li'rpHb urine — inori! rsiieeiiilly 
tliaL of eliildi'cn and young wonieii — in taken ua a niedieinc in nearly all 
parts of till! world for variotis diHordei's, siudi as ejn-Htnxis, nnilariii and 
liyateria, with licnollt, Lliin hpiieflt liping aliiinst eortainly due to its 
qn all lies as a gpiieval stinnilant and rcstnrativp. William PuIinon’B 
DiHficuwtorif, UI7S (finoted in HrillKh MciUcal </oi/rmif, A|n'il 21, HlOO, 
p. 074), slmwH that in the Hpventppntli I’entiiry nriini still neeu|)i(‘il an 
iinportant place im a inedieiiie, and it frequeiiLly piitpi'cd largely into tlio 
cnniposilioii of Aqua Diviriii, 

11k use IniH licPii known even in I'lnglaiul in the uinelePUlli eouLtiry, 
(MaHlonnaii, Linnul, OetolKO' 2, IHHO; U. 17(101(1, ‘'Ilriiio aa a MeilicinP,'' 
/b-fip/ilfoiier, Novptubpv, IHHI ; llonvUe. livings Logetlicv a gveivl deal o( 
pviilpiico aH to Iho thCTajimitit) uses of nrhui in Ids N'calaloi;le 
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eaiiceially pp. 331-3313; Liiaini hna aliown ll>«t HoriiiMl iiviiu^ htviiriiOt’iy 
iiicrctiacs tJio Ivctpiency of tl>B Iwiut lu'iilSj .Lrfftk'in iK 
fn^cii. 10-21, 1803.) 

Ilut it ia an error l;o HiinpoHo ihiiL llieHp fui-ln [irmnut for (he 
iiroliignic (fririkinff o/ iirim?. Aa in lli(f f'Hiliifvitliojt i/f a um nini apxuul 
iuiinilHc, tlic inteiiHo exeitenioiit of giutifyiiiK n scn( si xiwil iiit|MilHi> 

itself producort a dc|»reo of cinolioiuil Htiriiululion fur ^ri'iilcr tlmii Lho 
iiigcfllion of a Hiniill aiiioniit of uiiitiiul exIi'iK.-lUcri wnnld In- ildci|iiiil,r t« 
effect. In aiicli caaca, aa iniicli aa in iionnuV Hi'xnnlily, iVn biimnlulioii 
is clearly psyclnCi 

Wlvcu, ftS is lUORt commonly Uic- ciusi?, it tlm ihoccisr of 
\u*imtion svnd not tlm mine itsdl’ which is attriiclivo, wt. lire 
clcnvly coimcrucil xvilh a Hymholiam of m-.t lunl not with iU« 
fetichietic nttrnction of an exmotion. Who)! t)>n j'xinv'lioji, ))})/))‘t 
from the netj provides the attraction, wc Hi'cin nsiinlly to he in 
the picaciicc of nu olfactory fotifhi.sni. 'nu'^e fi*li(*hiKni.s ((on- 
nectecl with the excreta appear lo he c-xpericiu'Ctl chiclly hy indi- 
vidiinla who arc soinewhiib W’cnk-niind(Ml, whid) ih not. iicces.Harily 
the case in regard to thoflo pcraoiia for W'honi tin* lud, rnl)i(‘i' lliini 
its product apart from the l)elovc(l person, is Uio atli'aclive sviic 
bol. 

The aexually nyiiiliolic iialnro of Llia not of urinal Ion for many 
peopJn is indicated by I])o exialpnco, arcnrdiiig lo Ulocb, n’bo cnumcmlrA 
varioua kinda of indecent jiliotoirrupliH, of a group wliioli lie lornia “tfio 
notorious plsscuncs.'’ It ia furtlior iiuUciilcd by Hi-vnal of the rcpro- 
dnetiona in l^ich’a HrulMhc lilmi'iil in ilrr 7ujr/l.7ffi/r, tmoli 
na Dclorme’a “La NeccBaitt n'lx point do Loi.” (It Hlionld he luldeil ti)ut 
aucli a Hccuo Ly no ineiuia iiGccHaariLy poBaeMWH any rnilii'. aymluditsiu, as 
Wo may acc in Ilcmbrandt's ctcliiug coininouly <'ulU;d “f.o ipil 

Piaae,” in which tlid reflected liglita on llu; partly Hliiidowed Hlroinn 
furnish an artiatic motive which i.s obviously fj-ce from any Iniee of 
obscenity.) In tlio case xvhich ICrafl’t-lChing quolch from Jtimcdilcu of a 
young innii who would induce young girls to dunce naked in his nioni, to 
leap, and to iirijinte in his presence, whercMpmi wcniiiuil eptctthiltoii W'oJiltl 
take place, wo have a typical example of nrolagiiic Hyinbolistn In a lor in 
adequate to produce complete gratiftcalion. A inise in whiidi the nru* 
Iftgnic form of scatnloglc syinholiHui voaclied its fnUe^^t devid-ipmeut aa a 
Bcxiial perversion lias been doacribed in Uusala hy SnkliaiiotT (Hunntia' 
Tized in d.i-c/1/ucs d’Authropoioffle OrlmlncUc, November, lOOf), mid .‘In* 
tiales Mcdico-psifcholnglqua, Pebrnury, 11)01), thiit of a j’lmiig man of 
27, of nonropalhie tom ))ci' amen tj wJio wlieii lie onco clmnccd to wIhicas o 
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woliiim urinaLiiig experienced voliipttioiiM HenHaLiotiH. i'rom tlidt iiKiininib 
he souglit close coiitiicl, 'willi woiiica iiriniLtiiig, Die muximum of ('viilill- 
ciition heliig leiii.'licd wlien liii could pliice liiniscl/ in hucIi u pii.HUioii Lliut 
a woniiiii^ ill all jiiiioceiKa!, M'oiild uriiiute into liis iiioutli. All his 
iinun’ous advciiUircH were eoiictn'iiiid with the stairch for o]i[ioi'tiiiiilii'S 
for in’Oeiiriu|[; tlii.K diflicult f'l'iiLKlciiiLion. (.'Io.hcLh in wliicli lits wan Jililo 
to liido, winter wpaLlicr and dull (Iilj'h he finiiul most Invoialile lu huc* 
cesH, (A Homowliiit siiniliir ohhc is recorded in tlio da Xouvn- 

logic, 1002, i)..d()2.) 

In ilu! cast! of a robust ituin of neiirojiatliic liercdiLy recorded by 
I’cliiiida Hoinc liji'hk is shed on the psyidtie aLtitnd<> in thoHC! iinuiifcHtn' 
tionaj tliiu'c Avas inuskurbutioii up to Llic Uf'c. of 1(1, wlntn In; jLlntiidoiu'd 
klio pnietlce, and up to the age of dO found coinplete Hiitisfiielion in 
drinking the still liot nrino of women. Wlien a ladj’ or girl in tlio 
lioiisc went to her room to satisfy n need of this kind, hIic laid hardly 
left it hut he Inistened in, ovorcoinu by exLreine ex(;itenient, culiniiiating 
in spontiincous ejaculation. The younger Die woniaii the greater the 
transport he experienced. It is noteworlliy that in lliis, as pipssibly In 
all shnilar cases, there was no seiisory perversion and no nioihid attrac- 
tion of tuHke or smell ; ho Htatcd that the action of his Hcnses wuh hus- 
peiulcd by bis cxeltoinent, and lliat be was i pi lie, unalde to perceive tlio 
odor or tasto of tlio fluid, (I'elemhi, "Pornopatieir," /tn7;/i:fo (//- i'vfWif- 
airia, facs. iii-iv, IHdIJ, p. IhlO.) It is in the (unotional HyinhidiHin that 
the faHcination lie.s and not in any Hcnsory |au'ver.sion. 

llagnan records the Kpoutaneou.s development of this seximl syiu- 
holism in a girl of 11, of good iul elleetnal devidopment but alcoludie 
heredity, who sedneed a boy younger Ilian hcrjiclf to miitiml niasliirini- 
Uoii, and on oiio oeeiiHioii, lying on tlui ground and valsing her (dollies, 
naked him to urinate ou Urn-, {[nlcrnuHuiiul (hmurcHu of ('idaifmit 
Anlhyopologi/, 19Rt).) Tliia on . ho (except- for the early age of tin; subject) 
illuslnitoH Kporadleally ocouning nrolagnie Hyiuliolism in a woman, to 
wliom flnch symbol ism is fairly obvious on account of Lbe eloHc rCHnin- 
bhuice between tlu> emission of uvliui and the ejaculation of weimm I a 
tlio maiij niul klie fact Unit Llie same (anuluib serve.s for both lliihls. 
(A urolagnic; day-dream of this kind is recorded in the Idstory of a 
lady eontiiiiicd in Liu; third volume of tliese ij’/ndfes, Ajipondi.x IJ, llis- 
tovy YlII.) The natural and iue.vitalile eharaeter of tins syniboUsm 
is sliowu 1)3' the. fact that among prim i live peoplcH urine is snmetimci, 
Hiipinised to possesH tlic fertili^^ing virtues of semen. .1. (I. I'Vazer in 
liis edition of Pansnnias (vol, iv, p. 1.11)) brings together viuioiih Hlorles 
of women impregnated hy urine, iravtland also (hcgciid of /Vu'siiny, 
vol. 1 , lip. 70, 02) reenids legends of women wlio were Impregnated hy 
nccidentally o)' inti-ntionally di'iiikiug ui-ine. 

'J'lm syiuholie Hcxiial signilleaiii’e of iirolagnia lias liitlierlo usually 
Ijeen confused with tlio lotiehistle uml mainly olfactory pcrvor.Hion by 
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wliicli blic excrnUoii ilHclf buciHtu’H n Hmii i'i' <if x-xiiiil ox( ilomciit, Lmi^ 
Kinon Tiii'dinti lofi'ircid, iiiulrr Uid iiiim*! <'f “ii'niliriirM,' In lii ii niii' wlio 

xvcio Huia U liiuiut LUn. iif rjuii'l i sin cially 

in t]i(! iiLMglilini'liiXMl nf llii'iili'iiH, iiiid ^vlin \vli(al lln-y |ii’i la 'n rd a ■wnniiiii 
eini‘r|Lro ufLcr uiiiiiilJon, IiiihIcii tn i'M'iU' l.ln'in'-idvr < )iy I lie t»tl(ir 

of Llio (ixon^Linii, I’oHsildy ii fnl iiOiiHin (if niij^ bind i'xir>h'il In a .iiHo 
vecordfid hy Midliitrnd mid .Min ii')' (dinni/fv /‘n/iffi/m , dnrif, 

lOOd, p, ‘JH). A M ■iniliilnl, liinid ynillli, ^vlin Wa-i m i v MiMial tint 
iiot iiLLi'iictivii Lo is’Dimai, wmild n'liLidi fMi’ wnnn'ii wlm wi-n* iilunil. to 
iiriniito and iiiiiiiiidintirly Hiry Inid ]iiiHM'r) mi n iinlil pn mid li<‘)c Dm 
tlmy liad iiioi.stoiHid, at Dii! fiuiim liiim niiihliirluiliiij'. Noidi n ft'licfibdii.' 
pei’Vor.sion is Htricitly iiiiuInj^miH to tlu' fcliidiif^i n liy ■wliicli wnnicii'H 
liandkercIiiofH, aproiiH or iindmliiicii Im'I'hiih' ni|iii)di' nf iin'nidiii^ M'xoal 

gratification. A very cnni|i1td;i' caHo of sindi iiniliigiiji’ fcl iidimin riim- 

jilctc bfioaiWR Hppariitrd from ii.“S(iciiitinji witli I Ik* iii'i'iain ai’i'riiii|ill~i|iiiig 
tliR act of iii'iinUioii — liaa bcon rriandod liy Mnniglin in ii ^v<oiiiiii. I( 
iH tlio ria.‘?D of a liciiutifnl iind atti'urlivo yimiif; \vi»iiiiiii nf IS, nilli tliii'k 
lilaok liair, and oxpi'G.SiHivo viviniioUH oycH, loil liallmr rmii|di‘viiiii. Mm* 
I’icd a year jn-criou.Hlj’, but idiildloHH, kIio (ixjmrii'ii ci'il n rri'laiii miiniuit 
of ploaaiirG in coitus, but mIig iii'ofrrred inmdiirlni I inii, mu) fimdDy aO' 
knnwlfidgod tlmt hIki xviih Inglily n.xcitud by llm niliu’ of ri'riimiili'i) nriiio. 
So strong n'li-s tlii.s fctitiliifon Dint wlirii, for iiiHlaiiri', him |iH!.hcd n Mtrnd. 
nriimi nbo xvns often uldigod to go iihidc mid iiiiihliniinli'; iuh'i' him wont 
for tbis purpoHo into tlio nrinal itmiir and ^s'llH nlimn-t dihcnvi'rrd in Du* 
act, and on anoUicr i^conHion into a idinrcli. llrr |ii'i'vi“ihiiiii ^■ll^*■l'll lirr 
much xvorry bccauHc wf tlic four of tb-tiiidinn. Sin* |iri'fori’i'd, ivimii abo 
could, to obtain a, bottle of nriiio — xvliiidi nm.st la* slain and n nnin’s (Ibis, 
sho Haul, Hbc could dRtecb by the uniell) — and to jiliiit biUholf up in Imr 
oxvn room, holding the hottlc in one Iniinl and ii'iiealnlly niiisi mbal iiig 
■with the other, (Mornglin, ‘'I'Hieopntie SoHsimli," .indifrio df }*f<lrhhiiri(l, 
■vol. xiii, lasc, 0, p. 2(17, lfl92.) TIuh euso is of oHjioi'inl inli'mil lirrmnm 
of the great rarity oS fully developed feViebism iti xYomim. In n. slight 
and gcvmlual degree I hclieve that eases of teliehism an* iuv(. unnimmon 
ill women, but they are cuvtuiuly rare in a widliuarUed for in, and 
Krafft-Ebiiig declared, even in Um late editkiiiH of bis f’.sj/r/nipn 
Sexualis, that lio knew of no caKon in wniuo.u. 

So is\i‘ ■\V6 luYvc been conocYiinil xvitli tlio iirolugiiin rallmr 
than the coprotnfruic vni’itdy ot j^eahilogieiil nyuilMilisni, Al- 
though the two ni'G ftomeiiineii niiHociiiieil tluii'i! in no iioi'casiiry 
connection, niul moBt nsiially tlicrc is no UMnleiiey for (In- niin 
to involve the otlici'. TTvolngniii in cmhiiiuly ninrh I In* nmni 
ti’equcntly tountl; the net ot nrhiiition is J'lU’ Jiu)r(‘ jo Hiijg^^i'.-it 
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erotically Hyinboliciil iilcas than tho idea of ilofeoatinn. It is 
not (lidicult to nmlcr.staiul wliy tliiH f^liould bo ko, Tlio act of 
mlnatioii lenda itself n\oi'o eusily to sexual Hyjuholisini it is 
nioi'O iotiiimtely assof’iiit(Ml M’ith ilio [ronital function; its I'tjpo- 
titiou is nccosHary at more fi'ciiiamt intervals so that it in more 
in evidemsi; moreovin', ita product, iinhltc that of the net of 
(lofecation, is not otrcnsivc! to iluj hoiihcs. iStill coprnlagniii ocinu’a 
and not so very infr(;(|ucntly. Burton rcji narked that even tlio 
normal lover is all’ected l)y tliis feolinj:^^: “inimo nec ipsuiu umiciu 
at or CUB foctet.”* 

Of Calif;nlii who, liowever, was scarcely sane, it wiis said 
“et (juidein sterciiH uxoris clu^ustavit,”' In Varisian hrotlujls 
(according to Taxil niul others) provision is made for those who 
are sexually excited by the spectacle of the net oC defecation, 
(without reference to contact or odor) liy iiicMins of a '^tabouret 
de verre/' from under the [Jilass tin or of which the spcetiiele of 
tlie defecating women may he closely observed, ft may he luldud 
that the erotic nature of sutdi ii H[)cetat:le is referred to in tlie 
Marejnis do 8iuhd9 novel.s, 

There is one motive for tlio existence of eoprohignia wliioli 
must not he jjassed over, hecanse it has dniihtless frequently 
Hcrvcd as a mode of tiJinsition to what, taken by ilself, may well 
seem the least u’Sthetically at tractive of erotic symbols. I refer 
to the tendency of the nates to hecoine a sexual fetich. 'Clio 
nates have in all ages and in all parts of the world hetm fro 
qiioiitly regarded as one of the most lestlietically lieiuitiful purls 
of the feminine body.'' ft is prohahle that on the hasis of this 
entirely normiil nttrn(;tion more than one form of ernlio synw 


A iidltimy nf Mrlduchniy, PavL ]1I, SccLion 11, 111, Siili.s, I. 

^ It limy 1)0 I'oiiuiiUod lu'i ii that wliiln tlio oatiiif( of oxcn'iiinit 
(a\uirt fi'nin its [oriiioi- uho as a iiui('io oluinn ami ii.s a tlioiuiiouliu 
a^'ont] in in civili/atinii now coiilimid to ao.xual porvinls iiml |)ii> iii.sdiio, 
anion^' Htnmi iiiniimlH it is iHiniiiil hh a incahiiro of hy/,M(‘iio in roliitioii to 
tlioir young Tims, iih, a, it,, tlio Huv. Artliiii' liast writon, Llio tniollo 
tliriisli su'iUlowH tlio )1ni)i|iinj'H of iln young { /Om ir /(.'<///(', Juno 1. IHDO, 
|). l.'Ic'k) 1)1 [lio do^r I Iluvo idisorvi’d Hint tUo liitidi liok.H Iom' |iii|iido.s 
Hlioi'tly aflin' lilrl.li ns llicy nriim to, alisorliiii^' llio llnid. 

“ Soo, r.f/,, Uio iii'ovioiis volmno of llmso .S’h/d/ox, "Soximl .Solis'lion 
in M'lm,'’ |)|i. HI5 at tiva., and Dllliroii^ t/wc/prr/Nk.'fKOt in /v'lt/zkoid, lid. Ii, 
l)|i. 259, at !ic» 
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boliam is at all events in part HujiyKtrUKl, Diilircii (iiul otlicra 
liiivc coiiKidctcd Uuit the uiHtliclie of Mie ii/iLoi^ is (ido of 

the motives which itroiiipt the desire to in Diet ilii;^(.!llii(ioii on 
women. Ill the sniiie wiiy — (icrLniiily in some iiiid |H’(»hiilily in 
ninny eases — the sexual eliariii of tlie notes pm^o'essively extemls 
to the annl region, to tlie net of di ‘fern (ion, iiiid (innlly to the 
fcecs. 

In a cnH(! of ICrfiiTt-Elung's (Op. ait., p, IHO) llie .sihijet't, h'^h'Ii a 
clhUl of Q, aei'iiUm tatty jilneed Inn luiiv<l in eontiu'l. wiLli ( lie oC Lit 

littlo Hh’! wlio huL noxt to liim in Hrlionl, iiinl (‘xpeiii'iici'il ho il 

plonijurt! ill Uii.4 contaiit Hint In; fii'<|m'iilly n‘|)('iilnl il; wlu'ii liii wuh 
10 a mii'.Heiy gcn’oniofifi, lo I'latify lier own (Iphu(is, iiliiccil liis lliijfor in 
Uav vngimv; in adult liffl ho <U;v<!lo\u'd uvolnguiv. U'lulcncit^s. 

Ill a cnaci of JIoII'h LIik (loveloiuiicnt of ii yoiitlirul [Ldniinilion for 
the JiatcH in a copi'olaj;,Miio <lin‘(‘liim iiiiiy ho drill' ly h’lU'cil. In l liis cnsc- 
a young niRii, a iiicrehuiit, in a good jjOHilinn, Hoiighl to anino in odii- 
tact vvithwouicu dftCceiiLiivg; auil with Ihin olijv.rl would Kindi lo conv'Oid 
him.^t!lf in closets; the cxiivetiil eilor uii.h pleienn nhle lo Iiiiiii Init was 
not osscntinl to gi'ati(lciiblnii, niul tlie Higlit of Uie iiiiIch wiih rilso ex< 
citing and at the snnic time not eKKcnliiil lo gnitiricnlioii; l]i(> lUfl, of 
(leCccatvou appcius, however, In have heen vvgni'deil as eHseuliul, lie 
never sought to witncHs inoHlituLeH in IIuh siliiiilioii ; he wuh only 
ftltraeted Lo young, iiretty juid iniKuienl woinen, 'I’lio eo|irolngiilii here, 
however, hud its houvco in ii eliildl.Hh im|ne.MKiim of nd mi nit Ion for 
tho nates , When R ov (I yearn old he erusvled under Uu\ ehiUieii nt u 
B errant girl, his face coining in con Liu; t with iior nates, an ini[n'esHion 
tliat roiiiaiiicd uHsociated in his mind with |)l('iisme, Tliiee nr four 
years later ho used to GXjiorjcnnio inndi idojiHure when u yonng gii'l 
cousin ant on his faec; thus wiw stveuglhened an aHHoeiuliiui whieh 
developed natnrnlly into coprolagnia, (Moll, (/ii(vi‘sui:ltitn!/i:n iiticr iHo 
Lihiilo Scjimlis, bd, i, p. 837.) 

It is Bcareoly iioccHKary to reiniirk Llint an ndniiral ion for tlio 
nates, even when reaching a letiehinlie degree, Ity no nienns neeesaarily 
involves, even after many years, any iilLi'uction Lo tlie i^xenda. A eon'o- 
apoiulent for ndioni the nates have eonstitnted a fetii-h fni' iniiiiy years 
writes: "I find my craving for woinen with jirofiiHi; polvie or (iiisterior 
developiucut ia growing and I wiaU to eoi>nh\te fvoni Indiiud; Inil X 
would feel a sicheiiing feeling if any pai L of iny pcn'.soii (‘luiie in eoiiLaet 
•with the female nuns. It is more pleasing to me to see llio nil leu limn 
t-lio inons, yet I loathe ovcirything iis.soeinted witli the iinal vegnon," 

Moll lias Tccordod in do tail a ciiHi! of wlml; inny ho di'sei'ilM'd 
ns ''kloal copi'olagnia” — l:lmt in to nay, wIiito tho nynilioliMiii, 
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thongl) fully developed in iiiiiigljiation, was not eiiiried into reiil 
life — wliieli is of gveat ijitercst lieeaiise it shows hoW; in a very 
intelligent aiil)j(-‘et, the deviated symljolisni may heeome highly 
developed and iiTudiate all the viinvs of life in tlu; saiiic way as 
the nonniil impulscj. ('.I'lie HuhjeeL^H desires wm'ei also inverted, 
hut from the present point of view the pHychologieal interest tif 
the ease; is not ther('hy impair(!d,) l^Ifill’K eaH(! was oikj of sym- 
bolism of net, the extuxita oJl'eriiig no iittraetion apart from IIk; 
process of defeeatioii, Tn a ease wliieh has luam eonummieated 
to me there iras, on the other hand, an olfaehjry fetich is tie at- 
traction to the exer(da even in the ahseiie(; of the person, 

In iloIl’H ciiHc', tlie piilioiil, X., UH yriiiH of age, liehmgH to a fimiily 

wliieh h(> liimvinU diiHia'iboH itH ikm vdu.m. Iliti ihoLIhii', wIid ih iiiiiiaiut', Iiilh 
long Huirni'cd from iilmosf ii(a’io(lj(.'al iiLliudis of oxcUomimt, weakliosH, 
HyiKn)j)l! and jialpilalion. A hrotlua- of tlio niolhor diisl in a luimtit! 
aayliiiii, and Hovaiiil oLIusi' lirotlicrs coinjiliiin nm(;li of t)i(‘ir norvi'H. Tha 
jnoU)tn’'H -‘iistiiJH in i! iTjy gomJ-iial.ui’Oi], knl: Jialdo lo Inrjik miL in fnidooH 
piiHHioiiH; til is (.lu>3' inliririt from llicir fatlun’. Tlioro aii|)('ai's to lie no 
iicrvouH diHuiise on Llm piitionk’s raLlicr'H hhU'. X.'s sislorH ani aloo 
lieallliy. 

X, liiniHolf is of imwerful uiidiii'si/i'd Imild and cnjoyH good liniltli, 
injured liy no oxoohhoh. llo considciH liiinKidf nervons. Ho vorkril hard 
at Htihool and was always tlia Ihst in liis (ilass; In* adds, liowovor, Lliak 
this is dim loss to liis own iiliilitids than Iho lii/.incss of his Hclmol- 
felhni's. Ifo Is, as Jio miiarks, voiy religious and prays /rr<fiii'iilly, hut 
Hiildoin goes to rliuridi. 

In regard to liis jisyohiir (diariicLi'i's ho siiys Mint he lias no n|incinlly 
proiniiienk tahint, hut is iniieli inleioMtiul in languages, matheinal ies, 
phy-si(!H and jihilosoiiliy, in fact, in iilislrai't suhjeeis generally. 'AVIiilo 
I Lako a lively intorest in evory kind of Intel liictnal work/* he says, "it 
is only recently that I have lieen iiLtraeted lo real life and its i'i'i|uire- 
nienh. I have nevi'r had imieh skill in physical exereisi's, hVir external 
things iinfit reeentJv J have only Jnul coiiienipt, I have a delhafely 
eoiistitiiLed nature, loving solitude, and only assoeialing with a fi*w 
select ]iersons. I have a denided taste for he lion, poetry and ninsie; 
iny lein)) e I'll men t is idealistic and religiouH, with atiiet eoiU‘e|)UrMis of 
duly aiul molality, and iispirallons lowiirds the good and hi'aulifiil, I 
detest all that is eominoii ami eoiivse, and yet I euii think- and aid in I he 
way yon will learn from the following [lages.** 

Hegiu'ding his si'XUnl life, X, made the followhig eoimminiea- 
tiini: “During the lust two years I have lieeoine eoiivineed of the [ler- 
vci'Himi of my Hoxnal iiistinet, I had often previously thought that in 
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iHC tin; iiujiviltiR wnH i\oL mii'inu-l, Iml iL Ik only lul.cly Unit I Iieivq 
bcunino (iituvinci'.d of uiy itoivcrwimi. I luivi’ m-vt'i' m 

hcivnl ol nny civhr iu wliuili Lin; kr.xiuiI fccUnf'-H vxcii! of Uio, huiiu! kliul. 
AltUoiiffh I can feel iv lively iucliiuilioii Lowih'iIh Hinn'iinr loiii't'Hi-iilulivpii 
of the lemalc sex, iiml have Uviee fi ll like ( ho sif'la or 

the roeolleetiou even of a licuuliful wduiiui liiivt- never Heximl 

exeiteiucnt," In I he two c^xeeptionul iuHluiii'Cn ineiilii'iu'ii i( fiinjeur.H UuiL 
X. Imd ail iiielUuithm to IvIhh tlie vvonicii in 4 iie.s(itPii, hiil I lint the i.hnui^liL 
ot colUis had no aLtviuitunu "In my voliuptinMin piri'iinis, l,■rlllll^'l‘ll■ll vviLk 
tho cmiHsinu of Hcmcn, women in Hcdnctivi; Hitiuil iiiiH Iinvi' never np- 
penred. I liavo iiRvor Imd nny dew ire to viwit a 'I’lie lave* 

Htoricfl of my feiloiv-atiidcntH Hemneil very nilly, pIiupi i'h imil IjhIIk wmwq 
a liorior to me, mid only on very rure cieeaHiniiH cppiiM 1 he iierHtiinhnl to 
go into flociety, It will h« enay to giie.sM Llin ditiginiaiH in niy p-uho; I 
Biiller from tlie Rcximl nttinetioii of riiy own hcx, 1 nm ii Iipvit p»f lioyn. 

"You cnniiot Jinni'iiic wlmt a woi'lil ipf tlnpiiglilH, n islip's, feelingfl 
and inipnlse.H the wordfi 'kiinlie,' 'jrair,' 'giinnni,’ 'lujy,' 'nigm^ Inivr- for 
mej 0110 of thcac woi'da, oven in uu nninoiiniii;:' cIuu.ho i)f a 1 ra in'! ii I ion- 
book, calls before me llic wliolo Hiini of UMhoeiatiniia wliii-lp in opuiiHe of 
time liave become bound up with tliin idea, and it in (inly with nii elToi't 
that I can acaro away the wild bniul, TIiIh jiniiiip of tlppnij'hlH nlippws a 
wonrterriil mix Lure of waini HniimiiiliLy and ideal love, R uiiRp'r my 
lowest iiiid liiglicst iiupiilsOH, Llio ntrength and (he wealcmrsH of my 
imtiii'c, my enrsc and iiiy Ijlcssiiig. Aly iiieMiiation is i'rt|ieeially lowiirds 
boys of tile age of 12 to llij tbongli Llii'y may he nillier yonngpT or 
older. That I alioidd prefer heantifnl and iiitelligpopl boys is eonipre* 
bensiblc. I do not want a prostitiitej hut a fp'ieiid or a huu, ivIipphp' spptil 
I love, ivlioin I can liclp to become a iiuire perfect man, inieli ns I iiiy’self 
would willingly be. 

"Wlieii I my a elf belonged to tlmt happy age (i.r,, below I.'pI 1 liad 
no dearer wish tbaii to possosa ii friend of .similar lasles, I liave souglit, 
hoped, waited, grieved, and been at lust disillusioned, oveicomn liy difsirc 
and dcapnir, and have not found that fi’ictul. Kven laler lliu ]i()|i(! often 
reappeared, but always in vain, mid I cannot boast of tliat hum; rccogiii* 
tioii which one rcadH of in tlie antohiographies of Ilrjiings, 1 do not 
know pels on ally a single fellow-siin'erer. U is also doubt fnl wlielhor 
fliich nil acquaintaiiccsliip would giently help me, for I )jave a very 
peculiar coiicopLioii of liomosexunliLy. As yon will see, 1 liav(‘ litlle iiupro 
in common with what arc called picdcrasts Lliun sex mil indilTei'eiiee to 
the female sex, and I often ask myself; iloes any olhi'r iiniii in the 
whole world feel like you? Are you iilime in Vlpe eiuih wilh ymir nniTlpid 
desiroa? Are, you a pariah of piiviahs, or is llu've, perhujis. mudluw 
floul with aiinilar longings living near you"' How often iu smuim'i' have 
I gone to the lakes and streanis (Putsiple cities to sei^k Inpys ha I king j 
but I always came back unsatisfied, whether i found any or not. And 
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in Svinlor I liavo bccrn irroHistihly imiicllud to rut urn to tho huhu' h|ioIh, 
H.y if it wci'o Hiinctilird by Lbu \»ny.Hj but my ilav\int;tt biui viiniHlu'il nmV 
coUl windH blinv avt'.r tliu ioy llooiln, so that 1 ^volll(l ictarn ftiolin^' an 
tlioii/,di I liiid Imiiud all iiiy^ luijipiiiir.ss, 

"It jiiuhL 111! hdi'iK! in miiidj ili(!n'for(!, tlmL 'vluit 1 luivo to hilj- 
rcyardiiif^ my Hoxntil iniimlHUH only riiroi'n to fauuius and n^!^'l!l’ to thulr 
jniiotimil ii’iilii^atioii, nf!HHiiiil iinimlsuH aro not roiincutial witli tlia 

Hcximl organs} all my voIiijiLiioii.h idoiiH ai'(! not in tlm jcimt cuiiinx'Lial 
with tlioHi! jiiu'Ih, li'or tliin ruiiHon L liavo mivur praiitiiaal oiianhin and 
■hiwiisnio wmfin' in anum is n.s n'lmlHivu to nn; as to a noriiial mmu 
ICvftii cvDiy imiLatfon of ooitiiH isj for ni(>, witimnt at tin lit ion. In a hoy’s 
body tn’o LhiUffH spuidally oxiiila jiia: hifi bull if und Uln imtCff, tlm llisfc 
tiH wnitiiiuinj; LUc dij^i'-sliva liaut, tlia heuoml as UoUliiifi; Um otiuuiag of 
tho IiowcIh. Of till! voifotablt: iiroiiosHi'.s of lifn in tlia boy iiom* interest 
nil! n curly ho nnudi uh tlia iiro^rrcHs of hiH diffuiition and thu prouuHH of 
di’Inpation. It is imirodiidi! to ^Ybat an oxLimt tbis part of pliyuioloj^y 
has ociaiinod me from yoiiLli. If an a boy I waiitiid to road Hoimitliiii^ 
of a ])i(]iiantl,V oxcitiiij^r oIiaraiiLcr 1 HOUf'ht in iny fathiir’H (inoyidoiiitidia. 
for iii'LiiiliiH lilcu: OliHti'iuilionj ConHliiintioiij llmiiloriholdH, Vuicoh, oti:. 
No rnin.'tion of tlus body miiinu'd to bo no Hif^nillcaiit as thfH, and I 
rogiinriid itH diHtiirlianot'.H an Lho inowt iinportant in Llio wliolu iinndiiiniHin 
of life- Till! d(iS(!ri]dion of otlior diHoidiii'H I I'onid road in cold blood, 
bill iiitiLHsiiHCCidioii of tlii! bo Wills inako.H nio ill a von to-day. 1 am 
iilwiiyH o.xti'oiiudy plmiHiid to Iniar that tlm diguHtion of tliu luaiplo anaind 
mo is in good oomlitiori. A man wlio did not Hnllii'iontly wiitoli over IiIh 
digiistion avoiiHiid dintniKt in inoj and 1 iinaglnod Lliat Mioloul nicn nnist 
be lioi'i’ibly indllTori'uL rogardiug Lliia weighty matter, Kveii more tluiu 
ill ordinary iil'I’hohh moih I iiitoriisU'd in Llio digosLion of uioro jiiyHlerioiis 
hoingH, like magieiaiiH in legendH, or iniin of oLlior natioiiH. I would 
willingly have ininlc an anLhvoimlogieal wtudy of my favovito hulijeet, 
only to my annoyaimo books nearly always pass over the innUoi' In 
HilciKie, In history imd jletion I regioLLed tho iiliHoneo of inroriiiiition 
eoneiirning the Hlati! of iny lieroos’ digoslion whoii Llioy langiii.slied in 
prison or in HOino niiaeonfiLomed or imliealtliy hjioL. li'or tliis reason I 
hrdil no book nioro proeious than onti wliicdi doseiibes lioiv a young in a a 
aftor being aliiiiwroekeil livod for a long time in a narrow snow -bn (, and 
it was oonseientionHly Hfatod that he lioeiuno iiwiiro of digoslivo ilistnvb- 
aiieos. No iinmonility angors me iiuhg than Llio foolish praetien of 
ladies who in soeiety negleet the Hiitisfaetion of tlioir mitiiral neoils 
from minidaiieil motives of modesty. On a railway jmiriioy I milVor 
bovvibly from 11m l.bongbt that one of my fidlow-lravelovs may bo 
pi'ovenl.eil from rnllllling some ini|Miralive iialnnil m'eeHsity, 

"1 mitiii'iilly devote Mill greatest iiLLention to iiiy own iligestion. 
With painful eonseientionsiieHs 1 go tu stool every day at the saino 
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Uquv; if Ulc luiL eomc uiT In niy KtiLisfin’l lou I fcol not 

HO mvicli \iUynicftl oh ineutn.1 iliHcouirurt. To LUih (juilo U!U'(ul liyi'itoic 
iuLciioHL luicomo UHBaciio-Lt'd ut |mlp(‘i-Ly o h(!hhM[i[ iuIcrcHL. Niind my four- 
IccutU y«ai’ I hn.s'o ho<L no niooloi’ onjtiyiuouL than hi ilcfi'i tOc uiuli't‘s?;pd 
(I Uu not do 40 now) ufLov Kovini' IUhL oiuofully oxoauiicd llu' diKli-n- 
Bion of \ny aUdouu’U. lu Hiuuuud' I wnuld fin iiiLci Lliu wniid'i, uiidroHK 
mysRlf in o acoindod hjioI oud induljic in tlu' v<iIu|»Iviuuh fdi auuicH of 
dofORivtiou. 1 would Houn'LiiucH ocnnldiic with iliiw o liot h lu ii idicmu. 
1 \vonUl ftxhaUHt uvy iuuifiiuaiinu in tUo, oiroit In luv«-ut nuiny* 

ablu voviivtioua, Unified tni' o doHdi't irilnud wUi'vo I imuld ohnui. nokcd, 
fill luy body with uuuih mnulHldiifi food) Indd iu tin' oxon un'id no Iniifi 
OH pnsHiblp. and tlio.u diHoliai'Pfc it in Home. Hnldly-lUnnf'lit-nul Hfod. 'I'Ih'hc 
praoticcH aud idcao olLcii i’iluhoaI oiotdiouM imd Inltw nli iiini^^inn^, hut 
the gomtalB played no paiL in niy ooneejiUnnn i tlndr uiovenn'iita wero 
uucomfo liable and gave no jileasnii'e. 

"I soon longed tei be nsHoeiated in theHe orgies with soon' hoy of the 
aame age, but L wanted nut only a emnii anion iu my jiassinn, hut uIho a 
real friend, Sineo thevn could be no (luvHtion n( mastuvUaUon <ir jonder- 

OBty, onv love would have been Uniiled to lasses, vinbrneos, and as a 

conipensatiou for eoiUiH — defeeation togetoei, ThiiL would !;aro been 
perfect ViliHs to me, 1 will spare yem the uiucsthetir eoulvuls of niy 
voluptuoua dvcaniH, Hut L vemaiued witlunil a compauiou, and, ihmv 
forcj without veal enjoyment. [Uc has, bowover, on various oeeasions 
experioneed evectioUH, and even einiHsiiins, on seniug, by idimiei', niou or 
tioya defecate.] Uine ilkt lacriiiuci LUe exi’iteim'ut over luy own de- 
fecation only taoU place fnntc' dc iii/<!n,T, 

"I knew very wtdl that my thoughts and praidh cs were, impure and 
contemptible. Ah I bow oftouj when tlm intosieation was over, have 
I thrown myself veinQi'HQfuUy on my kuceS) praying to tlml for pardon I 
Tor Home weeks 1 repressed my longing; hut at last it was too oUong 
for mo, I tried to juatify inysclf and fell into my viee anew. 'I'bat 1 was 
guilty of liccutiousiicaa and loved lioya Hcxnally (list heeaine elear to me 
later oil) when I know the Hignilleanec of croc Lion as a sign of sexual 
exciteiuout. 

"No one eau imagine with whnt deinoniaenl joy I nm poHsessrd at 
the thought of a beautiful naked boy whoHK alMlomrn is lllhid ns t|m 
result of long abatiucncQ from atool. The thought power fully rx cites 
mOj a flood of psiasion goes throng Ij my blood and my rniiliH Ln'inblc. 1 
wovrld never grow tired of feeling Unit belly and Innkiiig uL it. My 
passion would express itself in tempeHtuoUH ciii’chhch, niul Lha liny would 
havo to assume varions pOHilioirs in older to show olT Llio licmily oi 
liis foTinj i.D., to bring tho parts in (|unHlion lain bet ter vliur. 'I'm oIhCi vq 
defeeation would alill iiirtber inereoHi! tblH peculiar I'lijoynicnl, If tliQ 
boy^s bowels were not snffieienlly lllled I would feed Idin with all aortw 
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of food wliicli pi'DiUnKj.H in nidi (‘XcruinoiiL, HUidi ilh yidtaLoiiH, ('(larHi* livond, 

If po.SHiblo I would Hcirl: Lo delay tlorci'iLUtiii foi- tu’o or thici! diiyH, 
HO tlial if ini^diL bo ns oopjoiiH iih jiriHsililo, Wlion iif lust if oeeni'i-i'd it 
would bi! (Ill uiiHiKiiikiLblo joy for mo to wiUrli tlio fucos — wliioli would 
jnivo Lo bo fairly /li'in— oinoi'i^iiif,' from Llio iuiiih,'' 

X, would liko lo bo ii Liiaolior and l.liiii]:H lio could oxiirL n bi'iiolioiiil 
iiilluoiico oil boyn, In hjiilo of tlm pidii ho Iuih HiiH'orod Iio dooH not Lliink 
111! would like. 1,0 1)1! ciurod of bis iiiirvorwo iiioliiiul Ioiihj for lUi^y Imvo 
l^ivmi liini joy uh well ns iiuiiij niid llio ]>niii Iiiih idiiolly liooil owiiif' to 
Llio fact Hint ho could lud ;::'rnliry his IiioliiinliouH. X, HiiiokcH iiiid 
di'inks ill iiiodoration, niiil lins no fi'iiiiiliiio liilbiLs. (’I'ho forr^oin^ is a. 
condoiiHoil Huiiiiiiary of Lho enfU? which is fully reported by jMoll, Junilnirc 
tbird edition, jip. 

Till! euKC of oo|)roln^iiin L’onimuuieatod to iiio in Lliat of n iiinrriod 
man, iiornial in nil othor ros]jiicLs, iutidlooLunlly lii'illinnl and filling 
HuceoH.Hfiilly n very roHpoiiHibUi poHitioii. When ii. (ibild Lbc womoii of 
liiH hoUKclioId W(‘i'i! iilwayH iiidifl'erent ns to bis pniseiiec in tbeir bed- 
rooins, iiiid would nalisfy nil iiiil.uriil culls wilboiit rcHCrvi! Iieroi'i! liiiii. 
Iln would ilreniii of tliis witti erinitioiis, ITis hcxuiiI inlercHtH becniim 
Hlowly ci'uLercd in Lhe, net of diifiicntioii, luid LIuh feiicli Lliroiighoiit life 
never iippeiiled to him ho [lowerfully as whiiii iiHsoeinliid wilb llio pur- 
Lieiibir tyjie of hiiimiibobl ruriiiLuri! whieb was used for tliis [Uirjiose in 
bis own house. Tlu‘ net of dereeiiLioii in Lbe. O]ii)o.sit(: sex or aiiylbiiig 
jicrlaiiuiig to or suggestin^r tbe Hiiine, einisisl niicontrolluble sexual ex- 
eitenieiit; Lbe iinteH also exerted a great Jil.tnieliini. 'I'lie a 1 vine cxereLii 
exerted Uiis influence even in tlio almenee of Lbe wiunan; it was, liow- 
ever, luiecHsiiry that slie Hliould be a Hcxiinlly desirable, jieisoii. Tlie [nir- 
versioii in tins ense wns not eoiniiUdi!; tbat is to say, thnt tbe. exeitie 
iiieiiL proilnei!!! by Llie net of ilefeciiLion or the (‘Xirrf'tioii itself was not 
iieLualiy preferred to eoituHj the sexunl idea was iinrmnl eoitns in lbe 
iiornml iiininier, hut iirecediid by thi! visual mid olfnetni'y eiijoynient of 
tile (‘xeitiiig fetieh. When coil us was not, jiossihle tbe (‘iijoyiiieiit of the 
felieii wn.s nefoinpunieil by uinstnrbalion (as in tbe aimbtgous ease of 
urolagiiiii in a woman siiinniarized on ]i. (1^-) f)n luic oeea-sinn he wan 
dlHeovereil by a frienil in ii liedrooin helongiiig to a woman, engaged ill 
the net of niasturbalimi over u vessel eon tinning tbe desired fidieh. tu 
an agoii}' of hIiiiuui lie begged the iiioi'ey of .silence coiieei'iiiiig tliin epismlC; 
at Lhe. Hiiine Limn revealing liis life-history. He lias eoiiHliuilly lieeii 
ImmiLed liy Lbe dveiut nt deteetton, as well uh by viMuuvse and the e.ini- 
HeioiisnesM of ilegriidation, also by the feiu' that bis uiiconipierable 
obsesHioii may lead liini to the asylum. 

N'lit! ucahilogiu }^i’oii|).s ul! hu.vuiiI juirvorHidim, iirolaj^nla uiiH 
iioprolngiiia, n.s iiiay bu NunieiuJitly Hdoii in (liia bridf Hiiamiury 
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?iTo not nteTiil}' olfaotovy (iHinlirs- Tlio.y (ivo, in ^ lrtr^<0' ]iro]ior 
tioii of (lynninio Hynibolf;^ a ])raH'i'ii|)(ilion with jiliyf^idlnir. 
ical acta which, hy aj^f'ociiiliniif^ of ('niitij,oiily iiii'l fHII more <)[ 
Tcticniblonec, lawo thu vjvlwo of Miioolol iu^ \\\ 
and I'cplttoinf^ in move wItoiik: ilio iim'iiiiil jovoniiiiMlion 

wiOi the central physio lo^ficnl lU'l; if. self. Uh' hunt .mvii iJiiit 
there lU'c various fMidin’atioii?^ which nnijdy in fovniwh 
a hiiflis for suoli lOTtiiifimiH. And whi'U wo rcllivt lliiil in I lie 
popular wiiul, and ht f;onu! ('shnif in acfniil fmtf, ihe act 
itself is, like iirinntion and iltdcfnlinn, nn I'xoroiory mn, wo oau 
imdcrstand tinit tbo tnio exevelory nets may hoooino 
liolfi of the psciulo-cxci’o.tary act. It Ls, iiuhaal, in (ho nuavular 
release of neennm luted pvessnvoH and tensions, invidveil hy the 
net of liberating the stonid-iip evorolioii, tliiit wo have I ho ohi,si'st 
Blmulacrum of the tumcKoeiKa! nml (Ictuinci^ocuoe of (ho. sexual 
process d 

In tliia way the oi'otic HyinlmliHui of urolngnin iiinl on pro- 
lagivia is eoiupletcly anrthigoaH with tlnd dymmiiv of 

the clinging and swinging gnrments which 1 lorviidj linn m no 
ciinitoly (l(xsciril)cil, with tlie cniiiplcx ayinholism of (liigolliilu)ii 
and its play of tlio rod against tlio hhisliiiig nud ivemhling mlio^ 
with the symbols of HOxiiid stiaiu luul stress wliioh uvo o,uih(nli<td 
ill tlK! ford and tlio not of treading. 


Ill Ukj flLufly of Lent! ml Va}n in a provioiin volnmn (j>. i:l(d 1 
hni?(! quoted tfui romni'kH nf n Indy wlio riifiirs fo ilie nmilifj'v 1 ii'L\v(m' 11 
Rw\ml tpusio!) i\i^d IniRinii— "I'cLtr: voliiplr (|ii|i r<iuT<'(i|il('nl, le'^ 

bovds dt la inw, d'Olvo toujavU'a pUinn nans janiniH il<'d)(jTiitir''“-’inid iia 
QrotiQ sigiudcauiOk 
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AiutnAlh AH H<mu’(H',h of KioUo SyoilioIiKiu— 

TJin iStulV-fdticlii.sDiH — lIaii’-/iilit'liiHiii — Tlui iStnll'-fdlii'liiHiiiH Miuiily on ft 
Tactile J^onpliilia— ■J^notMusliii- JJu.'itiiiliLy — 'J'lni ( 'f(inlilii»ii.4 

til 111; Til V or BoHliiilili — Uh Wiilo ridvalt'iici! Aiiioni^ rrimiLivi' I’cniilcri 
luul Ainouf,^ l’(’H!<anlH — Tlifi I’riinitivo Concdiilitni of AninuilH— Tin; Cioiit 
— 'Tlia Indiionco of If'uiiiiliiirity witli AiiiiimlH— UcLwtiun Woiiiiiii 
niid AniiiiulH— Tlio tioolal It one Lion Agnliisl lloHtinlity. 


Titii LM'oUt', Kyinbols with win eh wo luwo m tiiv boon o<m- 
cernod hiivu in ovovy on no boon portions of tho body, or its pliyn- 
iologitiiil proiionf^o.s, nr nt loasi; tlio garnuMitH wliioli it liiis (‘ndowed 
with Jifn. Till) nsHoniatioii on wliioh tbo symbol Iuih nrison litis 
in (ivory enso boon in largo inonsiiro, altlinugb not cntiroly, im 
nsHociiilion of contiguity* It in now ncccsaiiry to toimli on ii 
groii]) of (icxuiil ayiiibolH in wliioh tlui (issocbition of coiitignity 
with ilic! human body ia absent: tho varioms iiiolhodH by wliicli 
nninmlB or animal ])rodn(da nr tho sighl of animal copula lion 
may arouao aoxnal doaivo in human luivaons, Hava wi; onoouu- 
tnr u aymliolisui mainly fnundnd on asHOoiation by I’caciublundC! ; 
tho nniinnl sexual net rociillH tlio huniim sexual act; tlio aiiiiiiiil 
bcconu's tlin symbol of tlio Iniman being. 

1’liG group of plieiioniena U'O are here, eoiuiorned with iii- 
chides Kovornl sub'divisioiiH. Tlioro is lirsr tho morn or loss sox- 
unl jiloasurc sonioiiniOH oxporiciiood, OHpeoially by young persons, 
in tho sight of enpulatiiig animals. Tliis I would propose to call 
^iCixoscopie Zoophilia; it falla within tlm range of normal vavia- 
ticiu, 'riiou wo hiivo the (lases in which tho oonlaot of uuiumlH, 
stroking, ote., prodiiceH sexual oxeitement or gi'atilieatioii ; this 
is a sexual fetieliisin in tlie narrow sense, and is by Knillt-I'lbing 
termed ?!ooi>hilia h'roiirii. We have, furtlmr, tint elass nt eases 
in wbieli a real or siiimlatetl sexual iiilcrcourse with luilriialH is 
desired. iSueli caeca are not regarded as fetiehism by Jvrall't- 
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I'jbing/ luit tlioy conio iviHiiii tln! [pIu.'IKhikmiji p)r ic Hyinlii'ilisiii 
[IS here; uiutatowl. Tliw fulls into (wo divisifiii.s ; oiio in 
miUvivlwM is i'uii'ly Uul ludouirs (o u low 

of ciilLiiixs wind I In; iniiy brlnni^ to a inovi' n>li>niil 

sodnl cluKH, bub is iviroctud by u dnup (bvfi’'’u of (b'^Tiioiiiliftii. In 
the bvst nnso wo may ])ru}S‘vly a]i]ily Ibo tovin bosHiilily; in |bo 
BRCoiul iiaso it jiiay ]KM‘Iiii]is lii! buLliM’ lo uso (ho toiiu zimiraslidj 
pi'oi)osotl ))y JCi-uA’l-liilnug.' 

Among cbildvoU) both boys ami gitis, it is nuninon to ii\ul 
thnttbc copulation of uuiuuils is a mvsU'ibujsly fascinating spots 
tnclc. It is inevitable tbut ibis sboubl bi^ so, I'oi' tlin spodadi: 
is nioro or toss clearly lolt to be tbo rev oln linn of a stau'et wbieb 
lias been concealed from tlunn. It in, nioreovm*. a seiTct of wliicli 
tliey feel intimate rcverberii lions will) in tlieiuFidves, uiid ('ven in 
perfectly innocent and ignorant cb it (Iren the Higlit nmy produeo 
an obscure sexual exciteuieutu’ It woulil seiuu tluiL lliia occurs 
moi'c frequently in girls thair in boys. I'lveu in adult age, it 
may be nildcil, women arc liable to [^xjierienei^ tb^^ bind of 
emotion in the presence of sucli Kjmebudes, Om; lady I'ciaills, a.s 
a girl, ill at on several ocensifm.s an cl cm (a it of plivsieii) e.veite- 
mciit entered into tlio feelings with wliieli slie watdicd llio 
coquetry of cats, Anotlior lady men Lions that at (be age <if 
about 35, and when still quite ignnriiiit of hc.kuuI matliu's, she 
saw from ii window sgvug boys ticldiug a dog and imhiciug stixiial 
exeitcuieivt in the animal; she vaguely divined wluU tlii'y wi^re 
doing, anil though feeling disgust at tboir eondnet .slur at tbo 
same time experiencGd in a strong degree what she now biiou'.s 
was sexual exci lemon t. Tlic coupling of tlio largin- iiiiiiiials is 


‘Ifor Kiagt-Ebing’-i diactission nf Ujo Hubjeet .sen 0/>, oil., pa. adfl- 

d3D, 

’In England it is not imcmiiiTioii to usn tlm Lciiii ''miiiiiLnral 
□n'cnce;^' this i.s nu awkward niul possibly uilslnmliug pvu<:liv<', wbtcb 
3bDnld not be followed. In Ger ninny a siinilav eoiifiiHion is cnimcil by 
.applying the tern: '^Hodoiny" to tbe.so ciiscM ns well as lo jn’drTa.sty, 
Kradt-Ebing eon si dors tbnt tbis error is duo Lo tlic juris Is, wliilc Ll’ie 
clieologiana have always (Mstingulslunl (nu're.eUy. In Uiis innGer. Ini 
mills , acidic c imist bo Ihcohwtu: lukI retuVii lo Llui eorrooL ns ago 

of worila, 

’This cbildish intcresk, wiLb later abiupniiiil diivelo|MuonlH, iimy bt 
aecii ill HiaLory X q[ tlic Appoudix to Lliis volvunu, 
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oft(*ii (111 impressive mul splijndid siieeiiiele wlii(;h is fiir, iii- 
cleed, from heiiif; ohseeiiej iind luis com mended to per- 

sons of iii(elle(!tuiil distinction;' but in youii^ or ill-bidiincei'l 
minds Hucii Hif(lits tend to become bidli jn’iirient and morbid. J 
Inwo ulroady lefeired to the curvons (aise. of a sexually liyiicr- 
lestlietie iniii W'lm was nlways powerfully excited liy tlie si^dit ov 
even the recollection of ilies in Kctxiiid ('oniiccLion, so (hat hIio 
was comjiellcd to nnislnrlnite; llii.s dated from childhood. After 
becomiiii^'' a nnn she reeoi'ded liavinf^f had this (‘.xpc'i’icncCj fol- 
lowed l)y miislUTlnition, more than four liiindred times.* Aniimd 
spectacles sometimes produce a sexiuil ctfect on children even 
when not speeitieally sexual; thus a eorrespondent, a clcivyiiian, 
informs me Unit when a youuf.^ iiiul imju’essiomihle. boy, he was 
mu ell nifccLod liy seein^^ a veterinary siiv;^((on in.s(!rl; Ids hand 
and arm into a liorsc’s reel inn, and dreamed of this several (imes 
afterward ivith emissions. 

"While the coiitcni])lation of aniinal coitus is an easily intel- 
ligible and in curly life, pmdmii.s, an almost normal symbol of 
sexual (miotion, lliere is anotlua’ sub-division of tbis groiij) of 
animal fetield.sm.s which forms a nior(( natural transition froni 
the feticldsms wliich hav(( their ceuli'r in the human body: the 
stiiir-fctichisiiiH, or the sexual attraction exerted liy various lis- 
snes, pei'ha|)s always of iiidmal origin, Jlens we are in Uk! pres- 
ence of a somewhat eoni]dieated ])henonienoii. Jn part ive have, 


‘Tiio Countess of reinbroke. Sir Pliilip Siilney’s sister, uiiiieius to 
hiivn [nuiul Hi'Xinil enjoy meat in Uie eonl,em)iliUioii of I In- hi'XUiiI prtnve.^iH 
of stallions, Aubvesy wriU^s Llml; slid "was vei'y sidaeimis iiiiil slie liinl ii 
conLnviuiee lluit in llii! spring of tlia year . . , tlie stallions , . . 
iverci to 1)1! brought before sneli a part of tlie lionse n'liere she bad ii 
videtie to look mi Llunii,” (S/ioi't birr.s, IHUH, voh i, p. ;Ul.) Allliniigh. 
the inodeni editor’s inodesLy liiis (Kinaed Llie disn|)|ieiirain'e of si'venil 
liiK's from lliis pii.ssnge, the geiiei'nl si.'ii.ho is obiiir, Jii Llie siune ceiiLury 
Ibireliiird, tlie faiLlifiii s(!i.'ietiu'v of Pope Alexander deseribi's in his 
inviilunblr diary hoiv four viiee borses wm! bronght to two inn res in a. 
court of Llie Ahitienn, the liorses eliunoroiisly Ilgliling for the pii.nHeHHinil 
of Llin iiiiu'CH ami eveiiLnnlly nioiniting tlieni, while tlui Pope and Ids 
daiigliter Lnererfii b.ioUed on frinn a udndow “enni niagno risu et ih'leela- 
tione," ( /Ifnrlioa, ed 'I'lnnisne, vid, til, )). lUh.) 

’ .-I ill J‘ttlrlilifli'hi, 11)02, fuse, ii-iii, ji, Tn the case of 

pathologieii) sexnidily In ii boy of Ifi, re)iorted hy A. illaeDoniihl, iiinl 
nireiuly sniniimri/.eil, tlie sight of copula tinj' (lies is also niontjoned 
nniong innnv nlbor causes of hpxwvI excitation- 
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in LL couaklcrahlc uumbdr of Kitcli Kic sexual al fraclion of 

feinmim; ['aynientH; foy all murh (i^svua arti Kalih- In inkv in la 
tho (Iroas, Jn pari;, also, m) liavt3 ii sfixnnl iM rvi’rHinu nf laolila 
Ejmiailjility, for in a coiiKiilcrnblo ])ro]ini'liuii of llicr-o ( a ms it in 
tlui tnuoli RCjnsatioiiH ivliicli ai'<; polriit in nrfjusijij^ (lie (M'olio 
Bcnsations- lUiL in iiart, uIko, it would Maim, we hav(- liorc ll»c 
conaaioiiH or snb'ConNdimia prosoni i! of an unimid folirli, uiul it 
is notable lliat porlmps all llu'sa sLuITh, and (‘Hpooially liir, ndiieli 
is by far the commonest of tlm ^n'oii[ps, are disl iindivrly animal 
prodvrets. AVc may perhaps regard (he feLieli of f(miiuiu(‘ hair— 
a mncli more important and common felirli, i min'd, \\m\ any 
of tlie stnlT fetichisins — as a link of tnmailioii. llair is at once 
an animal and aluunnii product, while it may he Hejmralcd from 
the body and possesses tlio (imdities of a slulT. Kva If t- Kiting 
Temnvks tlmt the aensca of ttmeh, amell, imd hearing, ua w(dl in 
aiglifc, seem to enter into the nttraclion I'xerteil iiy hair. 

Tim imturnl fasiriimtion of liiiir, on wliii'li 1iiiii'-fi‘lii‘))isiii is roiuulral, 
l)cghi8 at a very curly age. "Tlic liiiir in a sjini'iiil nitjcct of iidercil wUh 
infanta," SlJinlcy Hull concludoa, "wliioli lingiiiH ofLt'ii in tlm IriUcr (lart 
of fclio fii'Ht ypni'. . . . Tim liiiir, no (louhL, givoa fjiiilc iiiil(|Hc tuotiln 
Hcn.'iatioiiH, liotli in its own roola nint to IntinlM, ami in iiltiHlio ami yicUl- 
ing to tlic motor hch.sg, ho that Llm earliest in I ores I may Im akin to that 
in (uv, which is n. ninrUcd olijimt in infant eximiicma'. Some tdiildicu 
develop an almost rKtUihiKtie iivopenHity to imll or later to Htrokc LKo 
hair or heard, of every cmc with whom they come, lu con L not," (Cl, 
Stanley ITiiU, "The Hnrly Sense of Self," d liiD'lfHii doiiriifll uf /'«)/(ifi(jlopj/, 
April, ISOa, p. 350.) 

It should lie added that the laiiianaLiou of hair for Ilia hifonlile and 
cluhlisU mind is not imceHsarily one of attvaeUon, IniL may lie of repnl- 
don. It hapimuB hove, an in the eivue of ho miiny clmrnidiwisth's which 
are of Bcxvial aignifleanen, that wo nve in the prcsenci! of an ohjcct which 
hmy exert a dynamic emotional force, a force which is enimhlo of 
topoUing with the aame energy that if ntlractu, recorilH the in- 

strnctivfi cage of a child of 3, of psych op ntliic lierediLy, rvlio when ho 
could not alcep was HcnnetiniPH taken hy his niollier into her hcd. Ono 
night hie hand enmo in contnet with a hairy portion of Iiih iiinllii'r'B 
body, and this, arousing the idea of an ainiiial, caused liliii lo hmp out 
of the hed in tew or. He hneanic enrions a.s to the oiuise of Iiih 1 error 
and In time was ahlc to oh-servo "Lhn aiiinml," lint llm I ruin of fccliligfl 
which had been sot aip led to a lifodong iudilVormieo to woimni mid il 
teudauey to homoscxnnliiy- It ia iiotewmlliy that ho w'ftH allruolcd to 
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men in whom Llie linir niul oUiev seuoiulary Heximl cliftrnotorfl wore WcR 
developed, (h’erd, L'lnsLitUit iS’i'L'nt’f, second udilioii, j)}). 2H:i-2(17.) 

Ah [I Hoximl fcticli luiii' atricLly buloiij^'a to tlic group of iihvLh (jf 
tlie body; IniL Hinct! it (niii be removed from the body luid Ih ne\iiiilly 
ell’ective iiH ii /olicdi in tlu! jibnoiKM! of tlio person to avIioiii it bolongHj it 
irt on a level witli (lie gnrinenlH wliiidi inuy Herve in n Himiliir wny, with 
flliocH or luiiulkereiiiids or glovcH. IMyL'liologleully, Imir-feludiisin pi eHeiitH 
no Hpeeinl problimi, but Die wide iiLLnuiLioit of liuir — it \h Heximlly Dio 
most generully noted pin t of the feininine body nfter the ey(“H — iind Lho 
pcciiliiu' fneility wiMi whieli when jiliiiled it inny be removed, render 
Imir-fntiebi.Hiii ii Hexuiil perveiHion of speeirdly greiit nieilieo-legal inlero.iU 

I’lie fiTf|i]en(jy of luiir-feUehiHin, iih w(dl ns of Llie mitunil udinlrtv- 
tion on M'hieli it rests, is imlieiited by ii eiise reeorded hy f.nureiiL '“A 
few yeiu's iigOj" ho Htiitcs, "one eonstiiiitly snw iit tjie Jbil Hulli(;r, in 
Piii'ia, n lull girl whose face was leiiii end bony, but whose black hair 
Avas of truly leinarknble length. Klie wore it 11 owing down her slimd- 
ders and loins. Men often followed her in the street to toueli or Itlss 
the hair. Others would aecoiiijiany her homo and jiay lier for the mere 
pleiiHure of tonchiiig [iiid kissing Dm long hlaek tresses. Oiu', in eoii- 
sideriition of ii relatively eonsideialile siini, desired to imllnte. I lie silky 
liiiir. iSlie WHS nldiged to ho always on her guard, and to lake nil sorts 
of jneea 11 Lions to jir event any nno cut ting olT this ornament, ^^'hioh 
coiistiLiiLed lier only heanty as well as her livelihoud. {M. T.iiureiit, 
h'Aiuini}' d/orfn'de, p. Kid; akso the same aiitlior's IVAIrhlfilvn cl 

IjivlomaiicH, ]). 

Tim hair despoiler {Ooupciir NdildH or Zo/i/'«b.sr/iiif'/drr) may 
ho fomid in any eivilixed eonnlry, tliongli the most eareriilly studied 
(fjises have neeurred in Paris. (Several inedieo-lirgul histories of hair- 
despoilei's are sninimirized by KralVt-l'lbing, Op, vil., jip. Il’iD-fllVI). 
iSiiL'h persons are usually of nervous teinpeiainenL and bad liei'odity; the 
attraetioii to laiir oeeasioiiiill}'^ develojis in early life; sonieLimes Dio 
morbid impnl.se only appears in Inter life aftisr fev<‘r. The, feliidi may 
bn elLlmr flowing Inilr or braided hair, but is usually oiio or flu! oflii'r, 
and not boDi, Ri'xniil exeifement and ejaeulatioii may be pntdneed In 
the aet of toiiehing or enttiiig ofT tlie hair, wliieli is suhseiiiiently, in 
many eases, used for maHturbiiLioii. As a rule the hair-ihjsiioiler is a 
pure fetiidiistj no eleinent of sadistic; jileasnre entering into his feedings. 
Til the ense of a “eiiidlliiry kleiitoinaiiiae" in Chicago — a highly inlelli- 
gemt and athletic married young man of good family — tin; impulse ta 
cut oft' girls’ braids appeared after rrsaivery from a scivere fever. Ue 
would gii/n lubniringly at the long friissi^s and then edip them oil’ wi(h 
great ruiddityj lie did Diis in Home fifty eases h(>foi'i* lie was eaiiglit 
and imiii'isoiied. Ife nsuiilly llii'cw the hriilds away liefnre lie reneheil 
hmiu!. {AUvnisl uml April, ISSU, p. ililft.) in tliis ease thero 
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Ji no Ills lory of soxunl (ixoitciiioiU, jinilmlily boonvisn no iiropor iiKnlico- 
Jcgal oxmiiiimtioii wua iiiiulfi. (It imiy lit! luldiid (lint linii-iIospoiloM 
Jmivo licKii npeciiilly .studied by MoLetj "Lcs Coupnms do HiiLlcs," yin- 
^‘atcs (VnuffUne, 1600,) 

The fitufT-fetiches nro most imufllly ruv and velvet; feiith- 
fcrs, silkj nnd leathers iiIko snnietiineH exert lliia iiillueiiee; they 
■TYO all, it will be noted, niuuml s-uhatiuices.' 'I'he hkihL iutei'' 
eating ia probably fur, the aLtrnetinn of whieli in not uiu^ommoii 
In. asaociiitioii witli passivo algolagnia. Aa iStanley lljill has 
.shown, the fear of fur, ns well na the love of it, is by no means 
nncoininon in childhood ; it may appenr even in in fanny and 
in cUiklreD. who have never come in contact with aiiiinala.^ It 
is noteworthy that in most cases of niieoiii])li rated stulf-ffitichisin 
the nttraetion apparently arises on a cioiig(mital Vinsis^ iia it ap- 
pears in persona of nervoiia or sensitive teiviperaiiHnit at iiii early 
age and without being attached to any definitn catisativtj incident. 
The sexual excitation i& nearly always produee.d by the Itmeli 
rather than by tlie sight, Ah wo found, when dealing witii tlio 
sense of touch in the proviouH volume, the Hjiceifu; Ko.xiial maiHii- 
tions may be regarded as a special mod ilica lion of tie Id isl mess. 
The erotic .symbolism in the case of tbc.sc sLuir-fetichiHiiiH won Id 
BGcm to be a more or leas cougeuittil perversion, of licklislmGaH ia 
relation to specific imiinnl contacts, 

A further degree of perversion in this direction is reached 
in a case of erotic aoopliiUa, recorded by Krafi't-IObiiig.^ In tliis 
case a congenital neuropath, of good intolligeiico hut dolicato nnd 
anffimic, with feeble sexual powers, had a great love of donicstio 
animals, especially dogs and cats, from nii early ngc; when pet- 
ting them he experienced sexual emotions, although he was in- 
nocent in BGxnnl matters. At puberty he realized the nntnro of 
his feelings and tried to break himself of his ImlhtsS. IIo suc- 
ceeded, but then began erotic dreams accompanied by images of 


nCvdfft-Ebinjj in'cacnls or quotes typical cascH of nil LIii^ho fcticiics, 

Op, cit., pp. 2t)5-2Cn, 

'G, Sttmlr.y 110.11, "A study ot li’ctwH,” Ainci'lcan i/uiiioifil of 
Psifcliolofjy, 1607, pp, 213-215, 

' Op. cH,, p, 208, 
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nniiimlB, niid tliCBC* led to iiiuBturbation aetiociated with ideas 07 
a siinilnr Icind, At tijo Ha mo tiiiK! ho had no wish for any sort 
of sexual iJitci'coiirso udth iiuiiualH, and was iudilloiTot as to tlio 
RGx of the uni main which attr acted him; his sexual ideals wei'u 
normal, {ilucli a case sconis to Im fundamon tally one of fotioliiHin 
oil a tactile basis, and lluis forms ii transition be tween the slulf- 
fetiehisniH and the comploto perversions of scxiuil atlriudion 
toward nnininls. 

In sonic enncH sexually liypoimstlictie woinoii liavo hi formed me 
that Hcxiiiil lerdiiij^r lins hiani pr minced By caNuiil crinlnct wiLli jirL do^s 
and ciils. Ill Hindi l'iihoh tlicin is iiKiiiilly no real perveiHioii, lull it Hcenni 
pvobiihlo Unit we iiuiy licre liiivc tin occiiHinniil foiiiuliiLion for llui nomc- 
wbftt inovliitl Blit Kcimioly vicious cxcchhch til ivB’cctiou wliicU wouumi iu‘« 
apt to display tiiwardH tludr pet doff.H or caLn. In iiiohL (iuhcji of LIiih 
airccLioii tliei'o in cnilainly no HCXiinl clcnieiiL) in Llni rust* of eliildhwH 
women, iL may rtither he reminded uh a nniteriml tlniii as an eralic 
ayiidiolisiii. (Tlie, oxceftHeH of tliiH iioii-eroliij zoi:i|iIiiliii have hiien dis- 
ciiHHod by Ffirfi, /j'/aaf/aef S exit cl, nceoiid edition, pp. ] 00-171.) 

KrnA't-]51)ing coiiHiders that cnnipleto perversion of Ki^xual 
attraction toward animals is radically distinct from crolic ^oa- 
philia. This view cannot bo accepted. Ik'stialiLy and 2fjor;iY/.s7 iVi 
merely present in a more marked and profoundly perverted form 
a further def^i-ee of the saino phenomenon wliiidi wi! mcid; vdtb 
in erotic zoo ph ilia j (he dill'crence is llmt tliey occur cither in 
more insensitive or in more markedly dcKcncrale jK'r.smiH. 

A fairly ty])ical case of zooaraKlia hiiH been recorded in 
Ainericii liy Howard, of Ihillimnrc. This was the case of a hoy 
of to, jirecociously mature and fairly biij^ht. Ife was, liowever, 
indiAereut to the opposite sex, thou{jfli lie liad am]) hi opportunity 
for gratifying iiornial ])aHsions. II is parents lived in the city, 
but the youth laid an inordinate desire for the country and was 
therefore sent to school in a village. On the second day after 
his nrrivnl at scliool a fanner missed a sow which was found 
secreted in an onthoiiHC on the scliool groimdH, 'riiis was the 
first of many Himilnr incidenls in whicli a sow always look jiart 
So strong was Ills jinssion that <m one m^casion force had to be 
used to take liim away from the soiv be was caressing. He did 
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i\ot wtistwTbatc, ai'd even wlwi\ roslraiuca frniu iMiproacliiug 
sows he hiul no sexual inclination f'lr other iiniinalri. 11 is 2100 
■tiimftl pollutions, wln(;h were fvcrinnnt, nhvivvs nr.c.tMujinnkMl 
hy imafres of wi»lJou-i 2 ig swine. Notwithstnndin^^ ciU’e/iil liral- 
meiit no cure was cil'ceted; niGntnl and })liy.sit;'iil vif^oi* fnil(ul, 
and he died nt the nj^fO of y^).‘ 

It i.s, however, somewhat (loiihlfiil wlu'tlier Wi! ciin always 
or even iisunlly (liHtiiifeMii.sli hclwcoii zooenialiii iind Insliality. 
Dr. G. F. Lydstoiij of (Jliieafiio, has eoiniimiiieattMl |o me a cii.se 
(In which he was consul ted) winch si'ems fairly tyi'ivul and i» 
instructive in this respect. The Kuhjeut u'ns n yonn|t mini of 21 , 
a farmei’^s son, not very hrifflit iiihfUcetuidly, l)ut very healthy 
and strong, of grout n.s.sislancc on tlio farm, very eapabicf mid 
iudustrious, aucU a. good fiU’iu Uaiicl that his father wuh xin- 
willing to send him nway and to In.so hi.s servims, 'I’lieix* wna no 
history of inannity or neurosis in the family, and jio injury or 
illness in his own history. He hiul apolls oC inonwenei^s iind irri- 
•^ubility, liowovor, and had id.so heen a inastui'hatnr. Wnnien luid 
00 attraction for liiiu, but he would copulate M’ilh tin* marea 
Upon hia father'.^ farm, and this without regard to liim*, jdiice, 
or spectators. Such a ense would seem to stand midway hctweou 
ordinary hcstiality niul pathological zoocraslia us de lined hy 
iCrafCt-lilbing, yet it Hceiua pi’obnlde that in jiio.st cumija of ordi- 
nary hestiaUty slight traces of vumYtftl uuonvaly uiiglit he 
found, if such cases always were, aa they Hlumld he, jiropcrly 
investigated.® 


'W. Howard, *'>Scx\ml Perversion,” AUcuisl and yt\Hi'olo(i(st, Jan- 
uary, 1900.^ Kvn/rt-Klring (o/). eil,, p, 532) (|uoI:('h frain Hticli’an tlic 
Somewhat aimilai* case of a gnrdciier’a boy of 1(5 — nil illogiliiimlo rliild 
of iicuropatbic liercdity and niarkedly degoiinralo — who Imil a iiaMsioii, 
of imaiatilde and iuipnlHive rtiaviictifr, for la hints. Ih* was dcidairii 
irrcspon-sible. Moll (Untevsuchungm iiber Utc Ubidn ‘S’<;.ri(rtl/.Vj Ik I, i, pp. 
431-433) pre.seiit.q the case of a neurotic man w)io from tlu* ago of 15 
had been sexually ex cited by the sight of uiiiiniilH or by coiilucl. with 
tliQiii. lie had repeatedly bad cnuuoclioii u'ith <iowH ami uiaroH; lio was 
Uiao sexually excited hy sliccij), donkeys, uml iIorh, wlietlicr roiiudc nr 
male; tbe normal sexual in.Htiiiot '\vas weak and be (•xiierh'iicrd very 
slight ntbraebion to wo men. 

®Moll also rcinarlcs ("Porvorso Hexualeinpllmlntig,” in .‘'<'iiii(.or'n and 
Itamuwv's JfrmiWicllRu uml Mini) that in this nmtli-r il is olli-ii Imrdlv 
poasiblo to di'aw a sharp line betwcu'eii vice mid. diaeusc'. 
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Wg have hero reachntl Iho gro.sHC'.st ruid most frequent per- 
veraion in this gi'ou])j bestiality^ or the iiui)ulKe to attain sexual 
gratifieation by intercourse, or other close contact, with uiiiiuals. 
In seeking to comprehend this per version it is nece.ssai'y to divest 
ourselves of the attitude toward iininuils whicli is 11 u; inevitabh? 
outcome of refined eivili/atioii amt urlnin life. Most sexuul 
perversions, if not in large inciusiu'e tlie uetmil outcome of civil- 
ized life, easily adjust tlicmselveH to it. Bestiality (except in 
one form to he noted later) is, on the other hand, the sexual 
perversion of dull, insensitive, and un fastidious jjeisoiis. It 
nourishes among primitive peoples and among jieasants. It is 
the vice of the clodhopper, unattractive to women or inajib to 
court them. 

Three conditions have favored tlie extreme prevalence of 
bestiality: (I) primitive conceptions of life which built up no 
great barrier between man nnd the other uniinals; {%) the 
extreme familiarity which necessarily I’xist.s V)[;tween the peasant 
and his heasts, often coinl)ined with separation from women; 
(;i) various folk-lore beliefs such as the enieaey of intercourse 
with animals ns a cure for venereal disea.^^e, etc.' 

Tbe beliefs and customs of priiniLive ]) copies, as well as their 
mythology and legends, bring Viefore \\h i\ comnwniity of u\an 
nnd animals allogothor unlike anything we know in civilization. 
Men juay heconio animals and nniinals may bccnine men ; ani- 
mals and men may commimiciito with each other and live on 
terms of equality; animals may be the aneeHtors of lumuiu 
LribCvs; the sucred toUnua of siivugea lu’c most usvudly iiuiuudH. 
There is no sliamo or degi'n elation iji the notion of a sexual rela- 
tionship between men and animals, because in primitive con- 
ceptions animals are not inferior beings separated finm man by 
a groat gulf. They arc mucli more like men in disguise, luid in 
Komo re.spccla possess powors which main; them .siipi'rior to mt'ii. 


' TiiHtiiiurc!iH of this widesproiul lii-liaf— fnuiul JUinma tlio 'I'limilK of 
hm as widl ns in t'iVU'ojn' — nvo quoti'd frotn vnviouH iiunotVH liy 
JUoi'li, /ir/h'f'tV/f.’ /rJllnhiiflf. flvr I'siirlioiKithiii 'I’fil II. i». 117H. 

nnd Moll, UiiHirHUcIninffrn iifn'r tile Li hi tin Siwnitlls, bd. i, p. 7 oil. On 
Llif, frjnpiioii'y of lii'HUnlity, from ono fiuiHO or nnol licr, in I In; IOiihI, Hoe, 
c.i}., Stern, jlledlirfn nnd (/ti«c?dc'e/i/,s7f;lo,'0 hi dw 'J'ihdri;/, Ijd, ii, |i, till). 
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This is xGCDgiiizotl in tlinsu pU\yHj .CgsUvuIs, m\d (lj\n(;ca, 

80 com 111 011 11111 ong priinilivo pooplca^ in wliiiih iiniiunl disgvvisoa 
iiro lYOTii.* \Ylien high luhnii’fi anil mmilatis I ho ipwvliliGs of ani- 
inals and ai^o pioiid to bidiovii that thoy ilGsiaanl from lhGiii, it 
is not sui-pi’isiiig that thay should soiiiGliniGS si:n nolhing dovog- 
utory in suxiial intinnoprso ivith l:hoin.‘ 

A sign ilica lit rolio nf priiiiitivL! GonuuplioiiH in this i unitor 
may poi'lnips bo lound in tho roligious ritoH I'onnoi’lod ivitli I lie 
sacred goat of Afeiidos dosorihcd by tlorodolUH. After Lolling 
how tho Atcndcsiniifl rovcrcnco the gOatj CHjioidiill}' lli(i lio-goatj 
out of their veiioi'atioii for Piug whoni they ropi'(‘soiit ns a gout 
(“the real motive whioh they assign for this r.nstoni 1 do not 
choose to relate”), he iidds: “ft liiipjienod in this cuiintry, and 
within my remenihrimcu, and was indeed nnivuvsally notorious, 
tliat a goat liad indecent and public coniiminicution witli a 
wonian.”^ The meaning of the jiassagc! ovidenDy is tlial; in the 
ordinary iiiterconrse of woimiii witli the sacred gout, eoiiiuiiiUon 
was only Kimnlated or incomplete on aecount of the natunil in- 
difference of the goat to tlio Iniimui female, hut that in rare 
cases the goat proved sexually excitalile witli tlie woman and 
capable of connection.'* d’)m goat has ulways linen ii Iciinl of 
aacred emblem of hist. In the middle ages it beeanie uHsoniated 
with the Devil ns one of tlic favorite forms he assumed. It i.s 
significant of a primitively religious sexual assoeialinn lie tween 
men and animtils, tliat witches eoiistaiitly confessed, or were 
made to coiife.sH, that tlicy liad had intercourse with the Devil 
in the shape nf an nniinnl, very frerpiently ii dog. 'I’lie figures 


^SoiiiefciiUGs (ns nuioiit^ tlio AlGiita) tlie nniinnl imiiLoiniiiK! daiicoa 
of .savatjDs nm^ veprosent tlie ti'iin.sforiimtinn of a (iii|iLivi! Iiii'd Into ft/ 
lovoly woinftii who IuUh cxlmiiHtcil into the urins lU bhn liiiiiler- (11. 11. 
Buncvoft, Native Itncea of the Pacific, vol. i, p, ()?J.) A .systriu of iKdiefs 
wliicli ftccepts the possibility tlmt ii luiiinm lj<>iiig inivy In; lali'iU in an 
nniinftl obviously favors Lbe praetiee of bestiality, 

^li’ov «n example of tho primitive coutusimi luiLwc.oai Urn iiiter- 
courao of women with animals and with men nee, c.p., JlmiH. ".Siii'cn inis 
Britisli-Colninbift,'' yMisoiirift fi'tr Untunloiiio, lieft V, |i. fl-TH. 

“ Ilorndotna, Hook II, Chapter 4(1, 

^pnliire {J)c!> Dlvi}iltA‘< (Um/'ratrircfi, (ilift.pt(iv ]t) liriiif's togi'Llier 
the evUlfiiuio showing that in KgyjA women )iad eonueetUni witli tho 
saered goat, appaveully hi ovdov to secuvo CcitlUty. 
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of hniimn boings niul luiimnls in oonjiniotion oiirvod on t(NH])l(!S 
in Iiuliiij alHO scoin Lo iiidicnitfi the roligiouH riignilieHUOC wliicli 
tliis phono 111011011 .sonioliinoH jirosonl:;?. Tlioro in, indrod, no luu’d 
to go boyond lilm'opo ovon in lior inoiiionbs of liigli(\sL (‘ullun; lo 
find a religious siuietioii for Hoxnal union boLweeii hiiiiiiin beings, 
or gods in biniiiin slmiie, and anitiials. d’lio li’giaiilH of lo and 
tlie Inill, of Ix'da and Hie awnii, are aiiiniig (bn inoHt raniiliar in 
Greelc inylliology, and in a biter pictorial ronii tlioy (^onsliliilfi 
soma of the most elicvisbed ivorlt.s of the painters of llie Iteiiais^ 
sauce. 

As I'figai'da the prevalence of oeeasional sexual iiiterconrse 
between nien or uuniien and animals among [irimilive ] am pies 
at tlie present time, it is jiossiblc to tind many seiittered refer- 
ences liy travelers in all parts of the world, iSucb rerei'cnces by 
no means indicate that siielt praetices are, ns a rule, eommon, 
but tliey u.sually show tliat they are accciited with a good-lm mured 
indilfereneed 

Bestiality i.s very rarely found in towns. In tlin eoimtry 
tliis vice of the elodliop])er is far from iiil'reijiient. l'’or the 
pea.saiit, whose sensibilities are mien I ti rated ami who imiUes but 
the most elenumtai'y ib'inands rrmii a woimin, Hu* dilVercnce 
between an animal and a Imnmn being in lliis respect sciireely 
seems to be very great, "My wife was away too long,” a (lerinan 
pciiaiint explained to the inagisiriite, "and so 1 wont with iiir 
sow,” It ia certainly an exiilnmition that lo the nneiill ivaled 
peasant, ignorant of theological and jiiridieiil eoiieoptimis, imist 
often seem natural and suilieienl;. 

Bii, still lily Llms i-imcmbleH iiinsLui-lmtioii iiiul iitliKr iiliiKiiiiiiil iiiuiit 
fL‘Hl.iiLinii 9 of tin; homuiI iiiipul-Hi; wliieii iiiiiy be priu-ticcd incn-ly fiiitli 
do liiivii.r [111(1 lint ua, in tlic .'iti int .si'iimi, pri veiKiniiH of tin; iiiipiil^o. 
Even juManiiliil y iniiy la; tluin priuilaeial. A young iiiiiii wlin wlu'ii nssiHt- 
ing LlU! gr a vn- digger (MUKreivod in I (I curried out tlie idi>iL of digging up 
the liDdie.H of young gii'ln Ui Hiitisfy his piissioiis with, mid islio^e euwo 


* VuriouH fruilH mid rcgoviiiii'en lieiiriiig iiii tliiM Kiihjeid; lire linuighl 
fcngctlier liy Hlnnu(iihm;li, AuUiniiiuliiiiiviil Mniitilrs, Lriiiisli(leil hy llemiv 
she, p, Hfl| Bhiclc, ititrili/n xur JlJUulniilo (tor r.'iiit'hdiiiilhln 'so.ni>ilif\ 
Toil Jt, p]), 27C*tiHa; also PIohh iiiiil HartolH, y>r/,v IV'ef/i, sevi'uLli edilioi), 
p, (520. 

6 
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lins been i-GCoi'dcd by Holletnid anil Jleroior, Htiid: "I eoiibl find no 
young gill ivlio woiiltl agree to yield to my (Icmuoh; Hint is Mli^y I liavo 
(lone tliis, I hIkuiUI have iirefeireil Lo linve relntioiiH ivitli living iii'iHons, 
1 foiiiitl it tjuite imtui’iil to do wliat I didi I sii^v no Imrm jii itj and I 
did not think that any one clae eoiihl. An living women felt iioLbing hut 
rcpiilaioii for ino, it was filiite nittnval I slionhl turn to tlio dead, wlio 
have never rcynilmid ine_ t used to say tinidor tilings (o them like huy 
heantiCul, iny love, I love you."’ (Ihdlntnid and Zilereii-r ''I'erversioii dr. 
VlnsilintL Ailualcs d'//y«((h(ti .7uin\ ll)f):hl lint 

when BO liighly ftbnoi'iiiivl nil not is felt ns iiaLiiral wo am dealing willi a 
pel’s on >vlu) ia ooiignnitiiUy deCectiYe ao far as the (hu'r developments 
of intelligouco arc coiicei'iiGtl. It was ho in Liiis east of nerroi>IiiIy : Jin 
was the son of a weak-niimled wonmn of nuvrstrainahle ne>i\nvl ineliua- 
tions, and "Wofi himself aomeivliiit fecblc-iiiiiided j ho waB also, it in'instnic- 
tivo to observe^ anosinie, 

But it is by uo uioaus ouiy tiuiir dulled spusiliility or tbe 
absence of women, wluclt nccounlH Jnr tlie fveqvuintty of lie- 
stiality among peasnnlH, A liiglily iniporlnnt Jiintoi' is ilmir 
coimtant familiarity with animals. The pcasiiiU Uv(',h adtU uui-> 
inals, tends thoin, loiirna to know nil tlmir imUviduiil cliai'indors; 
lie nndersLnnda them far bettor tlinii lio nmlnrHlniids men and 
■women; they are his constnnt compaiiionH, liia fi'ieinTH. lie 
IcnowSj moreover, the details of their soxna] lives, he witiw'sse.s 
the often highly impressive Bjieetaele of iheii' eon])ling. !tt is 
scarcely siirj) rising that peasants ah on Id soimAime.s regard ani- 
mals a a being not only as near to them as their fellow Ininmn 
beings, but even nearer. 

The signidcaiicc of the factor of familiarity is imlleatnd by 
the great frequency of bestiality among shepherds, gnatlicrds, 
and others whose occupation is cxcliiaivcdy the care of iiniiimls. 
Mirnbcan, in the eighteenth century, stated, on tlic evidence of 
Basque priests, that all the shepherds in tiic Byrejnees practice 
bestiality. It is apparently much the .same in. Italyd In South 


‘ Mftutcsgniza iiwutions (frit Adibj'I de,f)li UoiirfaJ. (-up bliiiL ivL 
Bimini a young goiithord of the Apnnuincs, troubled u’iLli dy,H|i(!pHiii and 
nervous symptoms, told him thi.'i was due! to oxcchmci.h witU'Uu-. gmitH in 
hia care. A fliudy uxQoutcjd imirlilo gniup of a natyr Imvimr coiiiu.i'tiou 
With a goat, found at nfiroiilanoinu and iwnv in thn Nnplca iMiiscinn 
(i-Rproduend in Pimh.s‘,s DyoUacItr. liioititml in dor Kitrlh-(fliir), iinrlmpfl 
Bymbo!iif.G9 a tvaditiouivl avul primiLivo praetiue ul Uic goniluird, 
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Italy anti Sicily^ ospcciallyj bestiality aiiunig goatlierds a7in pena- 
autfi in said to Uv. ahiuisL ii national eustcun.* In the extreiiuj 
north oI Europe, it is reportetlj the reindeer^ in lliis respect, 
takes the ])\aee of the goat. 

The iinportaiuie of the Haine factor i.s also hIiowu by the fact 
that when aiuoiig women in civili/atioii animal jicrversions ap- 
pear, the animal is nearly always a ])(!t dog. (Thu ally in these 

eases the animal is taught to give grati Ilea Lion Ify cnnnilinclii-s. 

In some eases, however, there is really .sexual iiitereoiirse between 
the animal and the woman, 

ninUioiiH Lliat in a ciiho nf eaaaMInr/if,') Ijy n dog in (iorinnny 
Lhfti'o \vuH II dillicuUy as Lo wlietlier Llic inuLtiM' Hlioiild lie (>oii.Hiil(‘rial 
an nnniiLiiral ofi'cncK or siiniily an olVinara ngaiiint diMMotry; llii’ lo\vi>r 
coiirl: (ani.HiiU'ri’il it in tlii; roiintn' light, wiiih’ llm liiglicr I'OiirL Look dm 

inovK nuiveidtl viinv. (Mull, r’nfri'.sin'/iioija'ii firaa' die rjfijidn >S'r.i'aa(ls, 

h(l. ij ji, (i()7.) In n ra.si; niijoi'lnil hy PfalV anil iiuMii ioinid by Moll, ii 
country girl wan iiccuHcd of l\ living ncxnid intci'cmu'HC willi a large, dog- 
On examination L’/iilV foiiiul in the girl'.s thick inihia liiur a hnmo liair 
n'liioh under the niieroHCope grovuil to belong to Lhe dog. (/.oc, e/i., p. 
OO.S.) Ill Hiieli a eaH(! it iiiiint lie noted tliiit while LIiIh evideiii'e inuy lio 
Indd to hIiow Hexiiii) eoiiLiiet with the dog, it Heiii'cely .‘odllces to hIiow 
Hexuid iiil ereniiiHe. Tlii.s Iian, ]io\v(‘vei-, nndoiihledly oeeiii ied from Lima 
to time, even more or Icsh openly, llloeh (O/;. cit., iiji. 1177 iiml ilHH) 
renmi'k.'i that tloH is not an infreiiueiU, exhiUiLiou given by \n-uHtitulci 
in cei’tiiiii brothels. Alnselika lias rererreil to sneh an exhilntion liel.wceii 
a wtiiimn and a hull-dog, wbieh wa.s given to sideet eireles in I'niis. 
llo.sHo refers to a ease in whieh a young unmarried woniaii in Wnsliiiig- 
ton was suv]n'iseil ihiving inteveonvse ^YiU\ a hngi* Vinglish mnslllV, wlio 
in his elVorls lo get loose imn.sed sneli severe injuries tlmt the womiiii 
died from htnuun rhiige. in alKiut an hour. Ihmse al.so mentions I hid, some 
yeans ago a porfortiianee of this kind he tween a inns Li till e and a Nevr- 
fonndland ting could he witnes.sed in Han I'rauei.seo hy jniying ii .suiall 
sninj Lhe woman deelared tliat a worn an who liad once c 0 ) 111 1 a ted wiLli 
a dog would ever afterwanl.s prefer this aiiiiiml to a niiin, Uosse adds 
tlmt lui was ncr[nninted with a similar jierfonnaiiee he tween a woiniui 


Ulaylc (7)fe//f»ifM//, Art, llaLliylhis) rpiotes varirus iinihoritie.s 
eoneerning the Ilullaii anxiliuih's in Llie soiitli of J'’riiiice in (he si.vl is'iith 
eentury and tliiiir eiisl om of hringing'- and using gouts fni' I his jjiir|irme. 
AVarLon in I lie cigliLeenl h e(>ntiirv was inforined that in .Sicily in'icsls In 
('(nifc-ssion liahiliiully iiiniiircd of hcrdsiucu if they had unvlliiug lo do 
with Llii'ir sows, In Normandy priests are advised to’ ask Himllnr 
tjno.stlons, 
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mul a donkey, ivliich used to (aki! iiloco in I'airopo (Ir^’iiiff Uoaroj 
'SS ox-iial liyiJiicdioiKli'inni.H anti r<!i-vt‘r>tiou ol tjio (ioiKi.^ic Vlr- 

Mcdiml Moulhly, Octtjbci’j \), llTtl). .hivemvl 

velutionH Ijolwucii Llic donkey and woinun (vi, Ik'lii)- Kninsii (<in(itiid liy 
mooli, ilUriii/c siir .I'Uloliii/lc dar i^wcHnll/Ha Scxtuill.s, Tiiil II, [i. 27 fl) 
Hlntos llmk in IloHiiiii Avonion ftOinotiniM on UuiMtt 

rtogH and alno— aa lie would not liuve believed Imil lie nuL nii oiu! oeoa- 
f^Ion oliHCiTcd it— witb ouLh. "It hooiiis to nu*,'' wiitcH 1U-. Kiei'nrin, of 
ChiL'ugii, (livivulci lattov) "tbnl wbut UnHwe htiy^ ot tlie. imiiunl e\.bibitum}^ 
in iSan I'l'anoiHco Is Lnie n( all preut oitien. Tlie aiiiiiuil niniilnyed in rtiieli 
oxlnbitioiiH lieio liiia iisiiiill.v boon u donkey, and in one iiiHtnnee dentil oe- 
evivved fiom the animi\l tiivmiiUnjr tlic j»ivl ^uivtuei. jivaeLiee den- 

ci'ibcd oeciirs in eouiiti'y rogioriH freinieiitly, TIiuh in a ohhi! I't^iini teil 
ill tlie suburbs of Oinnlin, Neln'tiska, a HiNteeii'yenr-old boy eiif,'n^eil in 
rectal coitiia witb a large dog. In iitlemiitiii(,r to extriente liis swollen 
penis fvuin tlie boy’s rcetinn Lius do^ torn Llirniigli tlie •‘iJihiiK'li'i’ iinf an 
inch into the gluteus iiniselcH. jf> inti lift Clinic, Mtii'cli, IHDIV) In a 
Hissoni'i case, wliicli I vorilicd, a aiiiiirt, pi'etly, well-edneiited cimiiti'y 
girl was found vitli ii profuse oiTeiisive virginal disiditiigc wliieli bad btain 
preseni for about a week, eoming on sudiU'iily. After wiisliing Liie nx^ 
ternal genitals and opening llm labia tint; a rents were discoveidd, one 
tlirongli tlie foiu'cliette and two tln'iiugb Llio left iiyinplne, 'I’lie vagina 
Was excessively cougcatcil auil eovevod \Yitb points bleeiliiig on tbe vdigbiest 
irritatiou. Tim patient eoiifesseil tliat om; day wliile playing witb tint 
goiiitals of n lingo dog slio became fixeiU'd and tlimiglit hIic would liiive 
alight coitus. After the dog hud vuide uu eatrauve. she was uiialde to 
flee lieiaolf from him, as hn claaped her so finnly with his fore h'gs. The 
penis hccaiiie so swollen that tlic dog eniild not free liiiuseK, although 
for more than an linin' she made persiHLent cflVirtH to dn sn, (Mnllcul 
l^'iandavd, Juhg, lOOn, p. ISI), In an ludiuiia easn, coiK-'cniiug wliieli 1 
Was consulted. Die girl ivas a hebcphrcmiiic who had I'esorled to this 
pi'opcdiiro with a Newfoundland dog at the instiiuen of mud her girl, 
gceiniiigly normal as regards ineiitaliLy, mul had been badly iiijiii'ed; a 
dlachavge resulted which vcsonibled gmiorrlimu, hut eniitaiiK'il nn gono- 
cocci, Tlioso cases arc probably more frcfjimiit than is usually usHiiniefl." 

Women are known to have had iiitcreoiir.se with viirhins ntlier 
aiumala, occasionally or habitually, in variouB pavtsi of the world, 
hf on keys liiivo been mentioned in this coiinectioiu JIoll re in arks tinrt 
it accnis to be nii indication of an [ilmornial into vest in in on keys Unit 
some Avoiiien arc observed by the iittendanlH in the tnouUey-luume of 
KQdlogleal gardens to be very freipiciit visitors, Near tho Aitmy.mi bhn 
traveler Cnstelnan saw an enonmnis f'linti monlci'y belonging lo an 
Indian Woman and tried to pnreliaHC iti tliougb lie. oiro-vcd ix large winii, 
tho woman only laughed, "your en’orts are iiseloHs,'’ rcinariced an 
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Indiciii ill tlio Haiiio cabin, "be is her liuslminl.” (Ho far ns tbo curly 
litci’iiLiii’ti of this svilijccL is concerned, a imiiibci' of facts niiii fubbis 
i’p},oU'(liii/^ Lhi! coiif'i'csH of M'oiiHMi 'ivil.li dnys, ■ftmls and otlicr aiiiaials 
was bi’Oiif'bt t()”i;l.lH'i' at the l)('f(iniiiiig of tlic cif;lit(*cnlli (■(■nhiry by 
Scbiirif; in Iiis (lifiiircoldf/ifi, .Section Tl, caji, VII; I have not diawii on 
this (adlccLion.) 

In Hiiinc casi'H woincii, mid nl.so men, Ihid gratification in tlie seNnal 
iiuini]nihi lion ol aniinnlH without any kind of coii;<i'Css, Tills inny ho 
illnsti'uLcd hy nil oliH(:r\'iilion (.'oiminiiiicaled to me liy a (mn'esjioiidcnl, 
a clergy nniii. "Jii Ii'clnnd, my father’s Imuse adjoined Hm; residence of an 
ni'chdeaeon of th(‘ cstabllsliod eliiii'ch, 1 Avas Lhim ahrnit 20 mid was still 
kept in religious awe of evil ways. The nn'InUsieon Inul two diui^'hU'rs, 
both of whom he bnni^fht up in ^reut hIvUlLucss, resolved tliat they 
slimihl (^row nji examjiles of virtue and jiiety. f)ur slabh's iidjoined, and 
were fiepiirated only by n tbiii wall in wliieli ivns a doorM'iiv closed iip 
by seine Unavds, as tbw two sUvbles bad fovmerly lieen one. One ni^bt 
1 Iind ot.’cnsioii to ;;o to oiiv Htabln to search for a pardim lool I bad 
missed, mid I beard a door ojicn on tlie oilier side, and saw ii liftlil 
igliimner Lbron^b tbe evaekw of Lbe bnavds. 1 looked L\n‘nn|^b to ascei-- 
tain wild eonid be tbere. at that late linin', and soon reco;,nii/isl Lhn 
stately flffuro of one of the daiif/liters, b\ 1’, was I all, dark and liiind- 
Honio, bni bad never inmle any mlvances to me, nor bad I to her. Sba 
was milking' love to Inn- ratlicr’s iiiare alter |i .sin;j;ulnr fashion, .Strip- 
ping lier right iirin, slie forniird hei' (liigei’H into a emic, and presHeil on 
the niaro's vulva. I was astonislied to see the beast hI retelling ber 
bind leg^ as if to aecoiniiiodiiLr (lie luind of bei' iiiistresn, whieli hIiii 
]) nsbed in gradiiiinj and vvitli seeming ease to (be elbow. jU tlie siiimi 
Lime hlie seemed lo ex])ei’ii:neo Llie most volii]duoiis sensalinii, erisis 
after crinis arriving." My eori'espoiideiit adds Ilia I, beiii;' exc;eediiigly 
tMirioiiK in the inatler, lie tiled a soinewlnit siiiiilnr experiment liimsdl 
wiLli one of Ids fiitlier's iiinres and experienced wlmt lie dcserilies as "a 
most iioverfiil .“oxiiiil lintteiy" wliicb produced icry exr-iling and ex- 
bausting efl'eets. NiU,'ke {/\'i]n'hlnlyL'«!li€ <'ii Nniritliiiiiw.hi; IHdifcn, IHlllI, 
No. 2) refers to an idiot who tbiis miiiiipiiluted the vulva of iiiiircH in 
bis eliarge. The case lia.s been recorded by riiiillenaui {.hninuil dc 
Mcdivliic cl <ht Xoiilcvhiiir, iTaiimiry, Itlflll) of ii yoiitb who 

was a ecus tom ed tej introduce his band in In the vulva of cows in order 
to olitaiii sexual excitement, 

The possibility of sexual exeltement between women and aiiiniiils 
iiivolvc.s a certain degree of sexual exeit ability in animals from con tail 
with women, Darwin staled Ibat tliere eouM be no doubt tiuil: viirimis 
ipia drum amnia a id mala could diallnguish wmmm I rum nieiw -In the llvst 
]ilncn iirnbably by smell and seecindarily by .sight- •iiiid he thus liabln 
to soxnal excileir ent. Ho (luote.s the opinitms on this iioint of ^’oiialt, 
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Prclnii, iSir Aiulicw Siiiilli and Ciivior of Mt'oimd lulilion, 

p. B). Moll (juotcH Llin o pinion of an (ixpcinntL'nd Dliwoivcr Id lliii hr mo 
ofl’ctl iUnlo'SHC/inJiwon- iliv hitiiih >S'hiihmIin, lid- i, p. I'iH). IlnMimti 
reported the t'uHe of n. little {firl ol tlirco >vh.h [11113111^,', Men ted on a 
etool, u’iLU a dog jilnecd la; tween lier thiglin and locked iigoiii-s(, hoi'. 
Seemingly cs cited tins contact Uie iinimnl utlcmptctl a ho it of eojni. 
Inti oil, cawsiiig the geiiitiii pnrlH of tlm child to h ecu me inlliuned. lihudi 
( 0 ]). cit., p, 281), ct fteq.) dlKeiiHSo-H the Hfline jioinl; lie docH mil eoiiHidnr 
that niiiinalH will of bliclr own nioLioii H(!xiifill,v (Milialiit wltli womeii, 
blit tluit tlicj^ nuiy be easily trained to it. There eaii lie no doubt Unit 
dog.H lit all cvDiitH aro HonietiincH jiexnnlly excited Im the ]ivo.seiiei! ol 
women, pcrliaps cHpceially during iiieiiHlniation, and niaii)' winiicn are 
able to bear tchtiiuoiiy to the embairUHHing iiLLeutUmH they Imve .Mime- 
times TDceh'ed tvom straiigo dogs, Tbern can be no diflimdt^’ in believing 
tiinl, so far iia cii»iil!hicti/fl is eoncorneil dogs wonhl reijnini m> ti-inning. 
Tn a case recorded by llIoU {Koxh-iiro ScjUfalcmpfljuhlifU, lliird edition, 
p, 600) a lady states tliiit this wna done to her wbon 11 child, ns also lo 
other cliililron, by dogs who, slie said, showed signs of sexual cxei le- 
nient. In this ease there was also sexual oxeiteiiieiit thiiH produced in 
the child, and after puberty mutuid ounuiUiictus was practiced with 
givl friends. CTiittuoit (Di’ci'SNi'p Jfl/irc ri-n.i'is, Theil I, p. lUO) reniarkH 
that some Hussinn ofi'icers who were in tlm Turkish eainpnign of IB'ift 
bold liim that from fear of veiicral infeellon in AVivlliieliia Lbe^' refrained 
from women and often used fenudo as-ses wbieb ajipearcd to show signs 
0/ sexual plea.snre. 

A very krge nninbor o:f animiils luive Iieeii rceoi'ilcd ns Jiiiv- 
iifg been employ &tl ii\ the gratifieiition oi Bexwnl iloBini [\t Home 
period or in some country, by niGii and Home tin ms Ijy M'oiimii. 
Domestic aniinals are iiaturnlly those which most 'frequently 
eomc iwia queation, and there are few if any nf Iheso whiidi ibin 
altogether he oxcoptoch The sow is one of Llie nniiiials most 
frequently nbused in thin manner.^ C'asiCB in which uuirc’H, e,o\vB, 
and clonlccyB figure constantly occur, ns well as goats and slump. 
Dogs, cats, and rabbits arc heard of from time to time, TTens, 
ducks, and, especially in China, geese, arc not, nueoiiinionly em- 
ployed. The Roman ladies were said lo have bad an abiiorinal 


’It is worth iinting that in Gvrab tho w'ork luoivnH bnih 

a sow and a wonnuv'a pvulftudcv', i\\ Uw, d (‘burn fan.*! AviKtophiniiM plan’s 
on thi,s nssofiialion at so 1110 hnigbh. 'LTui Uuuuiuh also (iih nmv he 
gnthoved from Varro’s i)e Re RiiHtiau) I’Hllcd Llio fimnuiut! pud’niulu 
im'cuii. 
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nfTuclion for siHikofl. Tlio bc?ur iuid oven tlio ei'oondihi lu'o nlso 
meidioiiodd 

'.l.'lio Hooiiil 1111(1 lo^oil iiLllLudo towiird lieHLialiLy liiis rofleoLed 
in inirt Uio ij’oinuiiu'y villi ^vhidl it ]i;in hoon luid in 

piirt tin; disf^iiHt nii.Nod Avilli iiiyHlioal iinrl Huci'iliYpnn.s liorroi’ 
vhioli it Im.s (ii'mi.sod. it lias sduiotiines Iidoii mot iiici'tdy liy ii 
lino, 1111(1 soiindiiiios I lie oll'oiidor ami lii.4 iniioeoiit |iai'l.ii(‘i' Inivo 
licon Iniriit tof^mtlior. In tlio iiiiddlo ajjo.s and latei’ its iTOiimaioy 
is attested hy the i’aot tliat it liornied a favorilo topic; with 
preaclioi's of tlio fiftoonth and slA’toinith eon Luries. It is Hi'^ndPi- 
cant tiuit in the ronitentialsj — wliioli vero oriininiil ondo.s, lialf 
secular and liiilf spiritual, in use iiofove Llio tliirteeiitli oeiituix 
when peiianeo mnus rolo;iratod to tlio jud^riueiit of tin; eonfo.sHor, — 
it was tlioujrht neocissary to fix tlio periods of iionaiioo which 
should bo undorfjoiui resiiectivoly by hisliop.M, priests and doaoouB 
M'ho should he Ruilty of hostiality, 

In EgtinrL'n Panitentiid, n (luiimiumL (d tlic iiii]t)i anil tr'iitli ern- 
Lucies, w(! rend (V. !2^) : "ILcan Ji][HH(:opiin (unn (jiiiidi iipi'di; rdriiieniiH 
VII aiiiHiH, (ioiiHUcLudiiKaii X, piCHliyliii’ dinciiiuis III, II." 

'riu'n; was ii viuil'a ill tlic. ii(!iiiiih.'(‘h for liCHLinlily, fvoni leu yeai'H 

l() (in tlio OHHO ot boys) oiu! biindn'd diiyn. 'I’lu' inini! in K|)i'oiiilly tiioii- 
litmiid (lliiddon iind Stubbs, (!inn}rlln and l^'(rl(•siaf^lit'tll /JacK wini/.w, vid, 
iii, p. ‘V12). In TIiooiIimo'h I’oiiiLontiiil, diioUioi' Aii^1(i-Sii\(iii (laoiiinoiil; 
at aliout tin; Hdiiio rii^c, LIhihr wIki liabiluiilly rDniioiLlc willi uni mu h iiit; 
adjudged loii years of iKumiice, It u'aiild ap|U‘iir fioiii tlie 
l^scti(UhIt(niun\n)n (wliicli in onrlior (.liioi tlu; (‘IcvonUi ociilui'y) Llmt oiio 
yoiir'.H piuiiuico wiiH adofpiato for roniioalioii witli a iiiuri’ wlu'ii ('uin- 
iiiiLtod by a layniaii (oxaidly UiR Haiiio a.i for fdiujilo fiiriiii'iil ion willi a 
willow or virgin), and Lbin wuh iiiond fully rodiicoil to liiill ii year if lio 
bad no wifo. (WiiHucrsoldolioiij Dio Itnsfiorilniini/cn (U'l' AlwniiliiiidliflK^n 
Kiroho, p HO(I), 'J'lio. PenlienUale Uuhci'lan^'ic ((unanaliug from llio 
inoiuistory of St, Hubert in thn Ardmiiu's) fixo.H Ion yi'iirn’ pi'iniiicii for 
Hodomy, wliilo li’idbort’H T’enitoiiUiiI (about (lie ole veil tb (I'liliiry) flNO.*! 
Hoven yoaiH for oitlior Hodoiuy or lioHtialiLy, lliiroliard'a I'ouilmiLial, 


' Scliui'ig, (liaaJ'fX'olonla, ])]). ‘iH(I-dH7 ; Illocli, o/i. (■(/., ‘d7()-U7T. 
The Arali.M, aroortllng to Koolmr, childly praclicc Innilialily with goulK. 
Hlioop mid uiarc.H, 'I'lic AiiiiainilCH, accnnliiig lo Mmidicrc. I'uiiiiiiniily 
employ howh imd (more CHpocially tlic young wnuicii) dn'rii, Aiiioiij; llio 
'I'aiuilH of (‘eyioii lieHtiality witli goalH and cows Ih Haiti (u bn very 
provaleut 
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wluel\ ia iilways? ilcUihd luul KixH'iiilly iiii'iitldiiw llu'. maic, U\ft 

coV fiiul Hut U!iH, fluil forty ifaya t)nnul i\iul wiiliu' iiiul Hvvim 

yctii'M jioiiiiiidOj ]'ui,'ip(l to Lrtii ypara in Dm cuHn of luuri’ii'il mcii. A 
■\TOlimn lulving' v'itli ii liorwo in nsw}j:{iii'(l st^vcii youiH 
In Biircliiird’H Penitential. (^Y^fi«c!]•,sl'lllel)^ln, /f>., pj), tfil, firill.) 

Tho oxti’GiiK* tidvotity whioh was frofiuoiilly (‘xi'iri.Hcd (on'iu'd 
tliosc giiiltj of this odinisc, wm ii) liD'go uidnstwi? ilno 

to tho fact tliiit IjOHtiiility tvii.s irngiivdi’d iih ii kind nf .s’ikIoiuv, iiii 
ofase which was frequently vicived with a Tiiy.'<lii!iil Imiitoi' apart 
aUogethoT from imy notnnl Kooinl or jxirsoiMil inj\ivy it oiuiHiul. 
The Jewa acem to linve felt tliia linrror j it wiih ordered Ihat llio 
Biimer and hin victim filiould Iiotli lie put to dcalli (I'j.YodiiH, Cli. 
liiJj V. 19; Leviticus, Ch, v, lo). In tlie middle iiges, 
cially in Timiico, tho same ride often ])]‘eviiih!i1. 11 mi mid sow.s, 
men and cowSj men and doidieyH u’ere liiirnl; iogetlim’, At 
Toulouse a woman was burnt for having iidm'emu’f-e with a dog. 
Even in tlie seventeenth century n lenniml Ei'eimli Inwyijr, [llaiidn 
Ijehrmi de la liocliettc, patifiod .sneli seiiteneesd It seems proh- 
nhle that evon to-day, in the social nud legal altitude towavil 
bestiality, snniciont regard is not ])iii(l to the fuel. Hull; this oil'mise 
is usually committed eitlier liy persons who iiiv iiiorhldly iili nor- 
mal or who arc of so low i\ degree ot iutclligcnec that they herder 
on feeble-minded ness, To wind ex ten t, mill on wliiil gronmlH, ii 
ought to be piinifilied is a question eidling foi* .soldo ns roianmid- 
cratioii. 


UIaiitcgfftz;5a (OH Amti ilcgU Uoiiiiiil, cai), V) liriiigs togollicr 
Bomn facts bearing on tliis matter, 



lOxInliiLiniiimn— IlluHti al ivi! Chhch- A iSyinbolio I’arvoi.Mion nf ('nurt- 
3],jp — Till) rm[)ulKii to Jb'lllo — Till) iCxliiljitioniHL’.H I'Hycliio AlUliulo— 
Till! f'Dxuul OiTMiiH iiH I'VLlrlin— rimllus W(irnliii)— Ailolcia'i'iil I'l'iilr In 
Soxtiiil Davi'lopiuoiil; — l']xliil)iLioniHin of llin KiiLoh — The. I'liiHsilloiiiion of 
tlin Forms nf I'A li i bit ini lism—Nu tine of llie lleliitloiisliip of lilxliilil lion- 
ism to JilpilepHy. 


Tiiiiiii': in ii rninfirknlile forni of oi'otio KyiiilioliHiii — V017 
ilcfiiiiLc) ftiul siinidinfr liloiirlj from Jill olhor foi'in.s — in 

M'liidi Hcxiiiil is i)X[Hiri(ni('(icl in tlu! si in pin m:t nf (‘X- 

hibiliii}? 11 10 noxniil orgiiii to jinrsoiiH of the oppasiti! sex^ iisiiiill> 
by iirofni'enee to youn||^ iinil presiiinalily innoeent jiersoiis, very 
often eliihlren. This is ternieil exliibitinniHiii.^ It would iqiiieai 
to 1)0 ii iiot very iufi'oipieut ])hei\oinononj 11 ml must woimm, onec 
or nioi'o in llieii' livesj espeeinlly when yomi};, linve eiiediintereil 
a man who Imn thus (loliherately exposed hiiMHelf Ijiifoni timm. 

Till) exliihiiioTii.st^ flion;:,di often a younj^ and apparetiUy 
vit,mrniiH man, is idwaya ^latislled with Urn mere act nf self-exliihi- 
tion and the emntinnal reaetinii wliieh that act ])rndiu:e.s: he 
miihes no demand, s on the womim to whom he exjinses lilmscif; 
ho .soltloin speaks, he iiuikeH no elfnrt to upproaeh hoi ; im u vnlo, 
ho fails even to display the siaiis of Hoxual exeitatloii, Ilia 
desires lire completely |rni tilled by II le act of exhibition and by 
the omnUunal reaotiim it lu'imses in the woman. Tie dejaU'U 
Batiafied and relieved, 

A casi', I'oronloil by Pcliri'iink-Nolziiif^ very well rciircsoiits bitlb tho 
Tiatiiri', of till) iniiiiilHO fclb by tlio I'xIiiliitinniHt iiml Llin way hi wliii'li il 
may oi'i^oiuiti;. It is tbo ease of a bii.^iiiosH iiiiiii of -I!), of iioiirolle 


*hu.s(‘'Kiii) fli'Ht ili’ow attmiLioii lo tliia saxnal iicn’orHion mid 
it its /.foncnilly ii(‘(‘fi|it('d imnii!, "I,i's FvhiliiUoniHl.os," l/f'nhiu Mi'iUcohf, 
May, 1H77. Miifoiiin, on varioiiH occiiidoiiH (for ('.viiiii|ib', "l.e^ I'AIiilii- 
tionisli'H," ArvhlvvN ilr /'/la//n'o/jo/o///e '.-o), v, Is'lil), p, -(oa), 

liiiH ^rivoii fiirUim’ dovolopniuiiL inul proeiaioii to Llic L'liiili'ii) piclan'o of 
Dm Gxliibilioiiijl. 
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liGiTcliLj'j an an'cctlorntG liimband and -fiitliar nf ii family, ivlio, to IjIa 
ow'ii giiuf and sliiimG, ia coin polled from Lime Lo Liiiio Itj (■.'clnljil bis 
Hcxuiii ovgivua to women in Lhc stioct* Ah u Imy of 10 a girl of 111 trieil 
to imluce him to coiliiH; bofcli bad Uicir hcxuiU iimlri oxiiOHcd, Viom 
Ljiiit time Hcxiuil con Lac L h, hh of liw own linked iiuLch n^niiiiHt tlioHO of 
a girl, beeanic attractive, hh well an gameH in whieli Llie Imyn mid girlH 
in turn nuirclied licforc cacli otiicr with their sexual piirlH exiiosisl, and 
also imitation of thn eopulatioii tif miiinnJs. CoiliiH was Hist praiitiucd 
about the ago of 20, but siglit and tomdi of tin; woman's sexual parts 
were always nocesanry to produce sexual oxidtei limit. 1 L was alnu 

iiGOGsaavy — and LIur considerntioii is highly i in port nut as ri^gurds llio 
development of Lhc tendency to cxliiliition— that Llie woman slioiild ho 
excited hy the sight, of his ovgana. I'lveu when lui saw or Lrmeluid a 
woman’s parts orgasm often ocenneel. It was the naked sexual organa 
ill an otherwise clothed body which eldedy cxeitod him. He, was not 
pottsesBed of a high tlcgrcc of potency. Givla hctwccii the, ngca of 10 and 
17 ehiedy excited him, ami especially if he felt that they were nuito 
ignorant of pexual inattcvs. His seU-exhihition was a sort of pHyehic 
deftoTatioH, and it was accoinpamcd hy the idea that other peo)de [clt 
13 ho dill ah&nt the aexiuil elVccla of Urn luvknd urgiviis, tinit hn wiia 
Bhocking hnt nt the same lime sexually exciting a young girl. Ue was 
thua grtttifying himself thxongh the hcliel that he was ciiusliig sexual 
gra till cation to an innocent girl. This man was coin'icleil sevornl Liines, 
and was finally declared to he Huft'ering from iinjmlHiYe insanity, 
(Schrenek-Hotzing, Kriiiiiiifi|-})sp[‘Ji()Fop/.SL-hc iiml /'HyrJiO'pol/irdoy hsehR 
fiffudiciij 1002, pp, 5[)-r>7.) In another case of KcliroiHik-KoLzliig's, an 
actor and portrait piiinter, nged 31, in youth tmisLurlmliid and was fond 
of eon tern plating the iinagc.s of tlio .sexniil orgaiiH of hotli hc.xch, lliidiiig 
little pleasnro in coitus, At Lhc ago of 21, at a hii tiling cHtahlislimoiit, 
he happened to occupy a eonipartniont next to that occiijiicd liy a lady, 
and when naked lio hecaino aware that Ills iiciglilmr was a telling liiiii 
through a chink in the partition, This caused him powerful exeitenirnt 
and ho was obliged to ina.sturljatc. Kver Hinco he has liiid an iniinilac 
to cxliihit hia organs and lo iiinstnrhatc iu the presKmee of u'oiiicii. Ho 
believca that tlic sight of his organs excites the woiiiim [IU., jip. f)7-(lfl). 
Ilio presence of ina.qturhation in this case reiiderj} it iintyineal us a ense 
of exhihitioni.sni. ]\loll nt one time went .so far as to as.siu’t timt ivlien 
Iimsturhation takes place we are not on titled to ndinit exhiliitioiii.siii, 
\lJntci\'tiwhwiac)i uMr <llo JAbUhj f^cxualin, hd. i, ji. 0(11), hut now aceeiits 
exhibit ion i.sm with innatiirbatiou ("PeiToi'flo iSexiiaUmipn lulling,*' ICnnik- 
Jiciiim mid I'Ainj, The act of exliihilioii itself gnitiflos the sexual iiii[nifso, 
and usually it suIHcch to replace lintli Lunie.sfirmco and dntuiiKisrmiee. 

A fairly typiciil case, rocorilcd hy KralTt-IClnug, [.s Unit of a Her- 
man factory worker of 37, a good, sober and iuUdligeiil wuikitiaii. i-lU 
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pni'cnta wcic liciilllij', but uiiu cjf bis inotlici’s uiul uIho oiio oT liiH 
[iibluii’s aistoi’d ivoie iiisiviu!; hoi no of liis icjlii Lives aro (iccciiLim! in 
religion. Ho lias ii bingnisliing oxpViiH.Hion und a Hiiiili! of solf-i oin- 
pliioi'iiey. Ho novur bud any Hovoro illiie.Hs, but Iiuh iihvavH liocn cts'ciiLi'io 
and innigliiiilivo, nintdi iibsorliod in roiuniioos (huoIi as Dunias'H no vein) 
and fond of idciilifyiiiff liini.Hidf witli tlniii’ iicrooH. No signs of (ipih'iisy. 
In yolilh inodc.'i'uLo inaHtiirbiiLion, iatid' niodiu’nlo coiLus, Ho lives a- 
I’oLiiod life, but is fond of (dogtuiL dross and of nnuunoiit. 'I’lniugli not 
a di'iiikor, lie Hoinotiiiios iiiakos binisidf a kind of {niinrli uliiob lias a 
soxmilly oxoiting oifnid- on liiiii. 'I'lio iinjnilso Lo cxliibiLioniHiii bus only 
devolopod in roooiit yours. AVlioii Llio iinpiilHo is uiioii Iiini bo booninnn 
liot, lii.s iiciirt boals violently, Lho Idood riishos Lo bis lioiid, and lio is 
oblivious of ovorytliing around biiii Lbat i,s not coiiuooLi'd witb liis own 
act. AfLorwards hd regards liiinself as a fool and nialnis vain resolu- 
tions never to reiieat tlie ai:L. Jn (ixlilbitioii Lho ponis is only Imlf erect 
and ojaeiilaLion iievor o(;eui‘H. (He is only eapable of eoitiiii ^villi a 
woniun who shows groat iitLi aetion Lo liiiii.) He is saLislied wilb Holf- 
cxbibiLion, and Vielieves that be Lbus givijs pleasiire to Uio 'ivianan, si nee 
lie liiinsedf roeeives ]deasure in ooiitoin plating a woman's sexual iiaitH. 
Hi.s orotic dreams aio of self-exhibition to yoniig and V(du])tuoiiH women, 
He bad been previously piiiiisbed for an oil’enso of this kind; nn-dieu- 
legiil opinion now reoogiii/eil Urn jiieriminiiled man’s psyelioputliie condi- 
tion. (KralVL-Hbing, ()l>. cit., pp. d 1)13 Mid.) 

Troelmii lias reported tlio case of a imuried man of IKl, a ivorloT 
in a faeLory, who for several years bail exhibited liiniHidf at intervals 
to shop-girls, etc., in a state of oreetion, lint withoiik speaking or making 
other advaneeH, Uo was a hard-wnrking, lionesL, solier man of ipliet 
liuhiLH, a good fntlior Lo liis faiiiily ami happy at home. Mo Hlinwed not 
the Hlightest Hign of insaniLy. lint he was taeiLiirn, nielaiieholie und 
nervous; a Hister was an idiot. Ho was arrested, lint on the report of 
the (‘xperts that ho enniiiiitted tlioHe nets from a imirhid iiupiilsi; lie 
eoiild not control he was released, (Troehoii, .■! rrfiiw;,'; dc IWiilhroiHitoola 
CrimiiwUc, 18flS, p. 

Ill a ease of bVeyer’s iZeUachrlft fur }(r,<li:::l)ialhcainlc, Ihird year, 
No. 9) the. neeasional eo mice Lion of exhihilioiiism with e[iilepHy is \v(‘ll 
ilhistriiled by a barber's assistiint, aged .'b'l, wbnse father sulTered from 
chronic aleoliolisiii and was also said to have eoinuiitli'd the same kind 
of ofl’ense us his son. Tim moLlier and a sister snlVered nervnusly, 
From ages of 7 to IH the subjeet bad epilepLie eonvnlsioiiH. I'Vom 1(1 
to 21 he iiulnlged in normal sexual interenur.se, At almiil. lliat time 1m 
had (iflen to pass a, playgrmiml uinl at (iineH would nrinale them; it 
happened that the ehiUlren watelied him with rnriosity, Iln indieed 
that when thus wntehed sexual cxeileinent was emised, inducing oree- 
tion and even ejaculation. Ho gradually found ideiiHuro in this kind of 
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Hoximl gratincaLioii; fiiiivlly lie Ijcninu! indin'eniiil, to cnitiiH. lUii rroMc* 
dicniiiHj Uioiigl) a Li 11 iisimlly iibout iioriiial foituN, wore; now Hoiiirliiiii's 
concorncil with [•xliihition heforo 'littk* {^iilH. ov'ercojiio hy tlio 

impiilHB he coiihl’ Huo mid lieai’ iiotliiiif; iirouiul him, lliminli hi! did not 
losD couHL'ioiiaiieHH. Attur Lhe net wiia (iver lie wan U'oiililiid iiy liU deed. 
In all other reupcetH he waa eiiLirely ron.mniahle. lie wiih iininiHoiied 
many Ihnea lov cxhihitiiif* himta'U to yonn^' Komelimi'B 

vamiLing the lietuiLy of Ida oi’klUim mul invitiiit' iui*in'cti(iii. (hi- oiu>. 
oecaaion he uncle.vwcut luontul eXumiuaUoU, lint wum ooiir^uli'nvl in Im 
iiionLally Honiid. He wiia flimlly held to lie a licrcditarily Lain ted iinli- 
vuhiiil with lien r op II tide ecnistituHoii. Tlie head wan iilinoniiidly hnind, 
peiiia ainiill, pntollnr reflex nliaeiit, and there were many Hifinti of ticuniH- 
tlieiiia, (Krun’t-Kbiii^r, Oj). t'lV., iip* J 00 "1 02.) 

The prevaleiiee of epilepsy nmon/,' exhibilinniHl.H is shown hy the 
obiiOrviitionH of Pekncln in Verona. Ho has roeorded nix easoH nf this 
pcvvEvftion, all of ^vh\oh eveiitnidly voivehed the ivayhim and \vevi! eithev 
epileptics or with epiloptUi lelatioiis, Chui hud u lu'oLluiv who w'H.h uIho 
an cxlnhitioiiifil;. In sonic euKes tlic penis was iilnionnally larpro, hi 
otlici'H abiiorninlly Hiiiall. Severn! Intd very 'wciil: sex mil jmpnlsi!; one, 
Ax the age of 02, laid never eflVoted cniLiis, nnd wuh jivniid of the faet 
that lie was still a virgin, eoiiHidoring, lie would say. din npoeli of 
(iGiiioinlization in wliieli wn live. (I’oltuidn, "Jhirnopatioi,'* .Irf/i/r/o if/ 
Puic^ilatrUij [aao. ii-iv, 188D,) 

la a very typical enso of exliihitimuHiii wliioli (Iiirnier has reeoi'doil, 
a cDvtuin X,, a gentleniiiii iiagageil in Inwincsis in Vavis, had a pnalihir- 
tioii for exluliiting hUnKelC iu eluiveUoH, mine, o.siioeially in Sniiit-UnnU. 
He was nri’cstctl .several times for exposing Ids sexual orgaiiH hero liofove 
ladies in praycix In tliis way lie lliiidly niineil liin eoiinnercial position 
ill Paris and wii.s obliged to estiihli.sli himself in ii Hiniill ]n'()viiieial tnwii. 
Here again lie soon expo.se d liiiiiself in a oIiiiil-Ii and was again sent to 
prison, but on his liberation iinniodiiiLely pei’forincd tlio Hiuiii! act in llio 
Haine eluirch in wliat was deseiilied as a most importurlialile niiiniier. 
Compelled to leave the tnw'ii, ho returned to Purin, nnd in a few weeks' 
time was again arvested for vepDiitiiig his old ofl'eiisc in Saint Uoch. 
When examiued by Gavakr, the information he svip|dieil xvns vague and 
iiicomplotGi and he was very einbarrasaed in the attain id to rxplidii 
himself. Ho xvas nnahle to say why lie chose a elmrcli, hut ho felt tliiit 
it wua to a cluircli that ho iniiHt go. lie had, linwevor, no thongdit of 
profanation nnd no wish to guvo ofl’ense. "Quito tlm ediilini'yr' lio 
declared. He had the sad mid tired air of n uiiiii w’ho in doiniiinteil hy ii 
force stvongev than Ids will. "I know,” lui added, '‘wlint veinilsioii luy 
eon duct innsb inspire. Why am I uuide. tlius? fVho will cuve uu'?" 
(P. Garniov, "PerverHioiifl Sexiiellos,” Gfj»rp/os 7i’CMdn,v, IntevmiLioiiiil 
Congregs of Medicine at Piuio in 1000, Ucction do /'fj/zc/iiufiu:, pp. 
4.^3-43B.) 
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In HOnic caRPH, it would npprnr, tlio iinpulRO to oxliibitionlHiii nmj 
bo ovfii'coino or iiuiy puns nwiiy, TImh vphuH is Llio inorp lilaily to oonio 
nboiit in UiOHP (.’lisph in wbicli cixhibiLioniHin ImR bomi Inr^ply ponditioiipd 
by L'linniici iildoIioliHin or ublior liilliionodK t(oulin][r Lo dpsLioy tlio iiihibit- 
iiiff [ind rcHtniiiiiii^r ludion ol 1 1 us liiylioi' wliioli iimy lio ovcrtioiiio 

by hyfiiciii! iind Lriiiilinciit, In tliiH coinuictioii 1 mny f(3i'\v(inl a 

cuho wblob Iiiih been coiiiinunidtildd Lu nut by ii iiiddiciil (;oi'i (iHpoiidcnl in 
London. It in tbiit of nn ludor, of liif'Ii Hlanding in IiIh profpHHinii niul 
extiTincly iiittdli^oiiit, 'Jt) yiMia of ufji!, linin' ied und fntluu' of n liu^o 
fftinily. lift iH Hi'Xiuilly vifformin luul of oroLiit U'luponiiiuiufc. lUs jiniuiral 
lipiiltli liiiH alwnyH bpoii f^oiod, but bn ia n, hij^b-HLnin^r, niuirotio mail, willi 
(piink inonbil roatilioiiH. Ilia luibiLa had for ii lojif? tiiiifi luiini (biniibHlly 
ftlroliolic, but two yonra iitjo, a Hinall (|iiautjty of allnnuoii bpiii^ found 
ill Llin urine, Ins wiih junauadiid to linivo o(V iilciobol, and Iuih Iiopii 

11 tnetotnlliir. Tint ill'll ordinarily very idticiuit about nnxiial luiiLtdiH, lio 
bof^oin four or dve yi'iira ii|^rn to coiniiiiL a eta of oxhibltioniHui, cxjioHiiif' 
biniHolf Lo Harvauta in tin; liouna and m;i:aHional\y lo w onion in ilia 
country. Tliis coidimuid after Llio nlcoliol Iiad bean iibaiidonad iiiid 
laalcd for ho vara 1 yearn, Llioii|:(b tin; attoiilioii of tiu! police wan lU'ver 
attiaeted to the luatler, and ho far as poHslbic be wan (jiiietly Hupci viHOd 
by lii.4 frieiidH. Nino nioiiLlis lift,:!', the iieLn of exbibitioiiiHin eeaHiid, aji- 
piircntly in a HpontiiiieoiiH inanncr, and tliere bUH ho far been no i'(;lu[jHe. 

lOxliibitioni.HiiL id an not wlncili, ou tlni Xiud! ol: it, Ht!0iii.s Jioii- 
smiHicail mid Jiuianinj^do^a, and a.4 surli, an an inoxplicaldc aoL of 
inadnof^Hj it Iuih ri'i'tiiuaiHy lioon li'cahid both by wriLor.d on in- 
sanity and on Koxnal jnn'vor.Hion. “'.I’lioso ants aro ho laclcin^r in 
coiiniion soiiKO and iutidli/rinit ridloctioii that no ollun' riuison than 
insanily (aui las olii'nid for tins patiisnt,” Hall conoliukid,*^ Atoll, 
also, who disIimsH oxhibitioiiiHiii Honuswhut too narrowly a a a con- 
dition in wliifsh "tho charm oC tlio oxliibitioii lioa for tlio Hiih- 
icest in the diaplay itwcU,” not avinUiiisntly lakiuj:; into eonaidovn- 
tioii tho imnf^ined cslVoot on tho spec tutor, conoliid(‘.q Hint 'kho 
psyclioloirioiil haai.'? of oxliibitionisin is at pro sent by nn nioana 
oleared np.”''^ 

Wo may iirohaldy host approach o.vliiliitioni.^in by i'(’j,nirdin;^' 
it a.s :fnndiiinoiilally a syiiiholio act based ou a juirvoi'.sioii of 
courtship, h^lio o-xhiliilionlst displayH the or/pui of sox (:o a 


‘IV. Hull, ba /'Vifie L'l’idfijiie, )i S(V, 

UulcmicJmuui-n iiber dio Libido S'i‘,vu(il (a, bd. i, p, Ofll, 
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feminine ^vitness, aiul in 11 le sliock of inode.sb roxuhI i^liriiiic bj 
which ehe roact.s to that spectaeln^ lie TiikIs n . ;frnlifyin;j; Hliiiiiitude 
of the normiil cmofcioini of coitna.^ Ho feels that he has elVected 
u psychic defloration. 

Exliibitioaifiin is tiuiH (iimlogoiifii and, indeed, related, to Ihe ini- 
pnlso. lelt by niiiry iiei'.HoiiH to perform iiidcfCoioiiH iicLh or U'll indtu-nifc 
stories beloro youiiK- mid imioetinl perstiiis of tho opjtOHiti! hcx. Tiiin is 
a. Iciiid of p.sytdiic; nxliiljitioiil.'iin, Llic ffiutillrntion it r'lmscs lylii^' c.viicMy, 
QB ill physical c-xlubitioniHiii, in tlm Riiiolioiiiil eonfusion M’liiidi it is fniL 
to arouse. The t^vo Uiinls of cxliilntioniHiu may lie eoinldiird iiv Lho name 
peraon: Tims, in n cn.SG reported by 11 oc]ir (p. fl7), tlio nxhiijitioiiist 
un iiiLollfictunl mid liiglily educated iiiaii, witli a docloi-'.s de^rei'j ako 
found pleasure in stitiding iiulccciit pcieius uiid pietuve.H to wnmim, whuiu, 
lioivcvor, lie iimdc no attempt to .seduce; lie urns eiinLiml ivitli tlio 
tlioiight of the emotions be arou.scd or believed Hint be aroused. 

It Is po.sfiil)le tlmt within tliis group .slionid eoine, llie ngeiit in ilio 
lollowiiig incident wbieli wan lately observisd liy a ludy, a friend of iiiy 
own, An elderly mail in an oveieoat was seen .Htanding outside a larpo 
and well-known draperts sliopi in tbo milskirts of Liiiidoii; wlieii aide 
to nttriict tlic nttention of any of the .Hlmp-girk or of iiny ^drl in the 
wtrcGt be would lling back bis coat and rcvc-al tlmt be was weaving over 
Ilia own clothc.s a womiiii'a elieniiae (or po.swibly liodiee) and a wihiiiui'.h 
drawers; there was no expoBure, The only intelligible i.'xpliiiialioii uf 
tliift action would aecm to lie that plcusuic! was oxpai'ieiiced in the mild 
shock of interested surpitse and injnreil niade.sty wliieh lliis vision wns 
imagined to cause to a young girl. It would thiiH he a eimipanitivel y 
iTiiioeeiit form of payeliie denoiution. 

It is ol intere.st to point out tlmt tliG .sexual syinlKiliHiii of 
active llagellfitioii is very closely aiia^ofvoim to this syinboliKiii 
of exhibitionism. The llagolhuifc uiiproaclicjs a ivoiiiaii with the 
I’oil (itself a symbol of the penis mid in snnio coniiti'ie.s innii'infr 
naiiiGs which are also applied to that organ) nnd inllicts on an 


* "ExliibitioniKm in ita moat typical form is," Gaviiicr truly nnyfl, 
"a .sfysfciiinfic net, manifesting itaclf na the .slranpe cipiiofileiii of ft 
scsiial coiiiiccHon, nr it.a substitntloii.’^ Tlie brief aeeoiiiit of exbibi Lion- 
kin tpp. 43a-'t37) in Garnicv'fi dificufiftion of 'T'cvvcvH'mns Roxueilvs’' iit 
the Iiitenuitioiial Medical Cf mgr os a at Paris in 11)01) f'lS'crYion (Ifi Vaft' 
cfliah'ic.’ Coiiipfcs-Jiciidn.s) is tbe niOBt snkisfaelory atateinmit of tlio 
paycbological nspeeLa of this iierversicm with wliiidi I iini a(!t|iuiiiiteil, 
Garnicr’s unrivalled clinical know lodge of tiieae m a ii i ft's Lu lions, diio lo 
Ida position during many yonr.'a a.s phyMteiiiii at the lie pot of tlio 
Pvcfcetnre oi Police in Paris, adds croat weight to liia couchiHlonfl, 
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iiitiiniitc pai’b of Lot body llio Kifjjiis of IjluBliinfr and ILo spiis- 
iiiodic ]llOYO]no]ll:^^ wliioli iiro a.^fioolubtid willi Hc.xind oxcitoinoiil, 
wliilo lit tlio aaino linio hIio fools, or II lo llii^olliuit iiuiiffiiics Unit 
bLo fdolB, tlio onn’csiioiidiiii^ oiiioLions of didioions Hliaincd 'I'liis 
is nil ov(‘u cloHOT inimioTy of Uio Hoxnal not lliaii Llio (‘xliihiLioiiist 
attains, for tlio lattov fails to soinii'o tho (“Oiisi'iit of llio wnmiiii 
HOT (loos 111! oiijoy liny inliinato (;oiitiu;t with lii“i‘ nakird body. 
Tlio (Lll'oToiHT is 00111 ii>o Led xvitli tlio find; that Uiii active lliii^ol- 
lant is usually a iiiovo virib; and normal ])otsoii tliaii tlu! ex- 
hibitionist. Ill tlio iinijority of oiisos tbo axliibitionist’.H sexual 
impulse is very fo(‘blo, and as a ride h(3 i.s citlior to some dei^reo 
D (Icffcnorato, or else a pons on who is siilVoi'inp; fTom an oai’lv 
Btafre of geiioriil paralysis, (lemon Li a, or so mo otlu'r lii;^lily oii- 
fccblin^ oaiis(! of iiioiitnl disoT/^aiii'/aUmi, snob as (■lirmiio a loo- 
holism. Sexual fooVileiKXSS is fnrlher inditailod by tbo faot Unit 
the jiulividimls soloototl as \vitnoss(>s are frorpumtly more oliildieii 

It KccTiiH |)i'ol)iil]l(i Unit iL fonn of erotic nyiiilii)liMin hoinewIniL 
Bunildr to e.'cliilatioiiiHin ih to he roimd in llii< nue cio^i'h in which Hi‘\niil 
gift I i lie II tin 11 is derived fi'oiii Llirowiiig ink, acid or oilier delllini; li<|iiiil“i 
on wonifiti's dresHCH. Tliniiiet Iuih ri'eorded ii (rase of thin Uiml (/l//ca- 
ta(K au£ ,1/fJCifcw, p|i. dHd, (7 NCf/.). .Vn insirnctivc ease has Iiim-ii 

pi’c.sOiiLed liy Atoll, lii this ciiHe a young iiniii of HOiiiewlmt iicm'o|iiilhitr 
heredity luul iih n, youth of Id or 17, ivln'ii roiiipiiig with Ills young Htstcr'n 
pliiyfellowH, expei'ieiieed sexuiil HeiiMiUioiis on eliiiiiciiig to sec (heir while 
uiKiGi'iiiieii, From tinit liiiie while iiiidiu'liiieii niid white dresses lieenini* 
to liiiii a fetieh and he was oniy uttriuded to women so iiLtired. Oa(‘ day, 
at tlic ftgo of 2'), wiieii crossing Liie strei't in wet went her willi n young 
Iftdy in a wliite dress, n passing veliiele splaslieil tlnr diirss witli iiinil. 
This iiieideut caused liiin strong se.viml e.xeiLiuiieiil, and fioni Unit liiuo 
be Imd the impulse Lo tiirow ink, ])erchloride nf iron, (*te., nii to hulies' 
white dresses, and Rometinies to cut and Lear them, hoxiiiiI exei lenient 
and ejaculalion talcing place every time lie clVeeted Umh. (AIoU, 
"Gutacdilen llher (‘inmii .Sexual Pervorseii fllesiideliingsl rieh]," Zi'ilsilirffl 
fiir MedhhxitUrdwir, llnft XI II, lIKiO). .Such a ease in o( ennsiili-rnlile 
psyeludogieiil iiiL(‘rest, Tlininet eoiisidi'rs that in llmse eiisi'n (he lleeic 
is a fetieh. Tiiat is an iiieorreet uremiiit of tJie mutter. In I Ida ease the 


'The, symlmlisni of cuiilus iiwolvisi in (lagellaliou Iuih linen tmielieil 
on hy I'hileiilmrg (»S'(.riifi/o Ah'ioviaat/i/e, p. 121), and is more fully de- 
veloped by Dllliveii {(Icwhicchitilv.bai fa Knuliniii, lul. ii, [ip, lldo. i t .sc'/.). 
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wliito gavmcntsi {'onslitutp.tl tl\« \u'imftry fi'lwh, Imt U«il lu-fftmcj 

inoi-c aculoly vt-iUiMul, luul ftt Uie hjiiuc fciiiH! IkiUi im? lliiMwn 

inLo an ftinolioinil Hi ate wUicli ti> lUc fflUi'lusl iHTonu-H ii miiiuvry 
coitus, by tile net of rtuHleiiiL'iit. Wo luuy i iumvi'l witli U>iH 

plicntmienon ttio iitUnclion wl»u;li «\iv.b\y hiinvH vx'u l uvvi- lii« 

fllioc-feUdnstj niid tha ciirioiiH way in wliidi, iiH wo liuvo w-oii (p. IH), 
Ilea (if (l(! la finiloniiQ nsHociuloH liis lovn u/ nonliioss in a'oiniui willi }iis 
attraction to tUc feet, Lho \iiirl, lu* romnvIxH, loust i-nsy to Ici-op 

ijftnuer applied Uift term stiili-fcHcItisu* Vo iwVivo l\o}^x'llwt\on and 
many similar nianilosUiliuiiiv hhcIi as Wo arn liovi! oon conn'd will), on llio 
grouncl.H that they arc liybrida which eomliiiie the iiuirhid adorn linn lor 
a delinite object with the impiiiNc to cxenriHC a more or h'sn ih-gieo of 
violence. Jfroni the standpoint of the coiKieplion of »?rotie Hymlmlisin I 
have adopted there is no need for thia Lcnn. There ia lie re no liyhi'id 
combinatinn of two nnlihe mental wtaten. We are niiuply eoiicenu'.d with 
Btnkc.a of erotic symbollanij uioro or less complete, more or less I'omplex. 

The conception of e>:hibitioni8in i\h ii pvov.iiHS of I'l'otiv sym- 
bolism, involves (i coiisoiouH or unconscious iilLituilc of iillciiLion 
ill the Gxlnbitioaist’H mind to the psyehic; loiuiliou of (Im wouuiu 
tovyarcl whom his disphiy is dirccLed, lie Hindis lo cmisii un 
tion wliicli, probably in most eases, he desire.s si i on Id Im plciisur- 
able. But from one cause or nnolhcr his (iucr scusibi lilies are 
always inhlhited. or in aheynmni, «ni\ ho is nnnhlo lo 
accurately either the iinpre.ssion In* is likely to produci* or (lie 
general xcsnlts of hia action, or olso he is moved by iv strong iin- 
pLilsiye obsession which overpowurs lii.s pidgnioiil. In iiuiny 
cases he has good I’cason. for believing Unit his net ^s■ilt l»n plcnsur- 
nble, and frequently be finds coniphicont witiiosscH nnioiig the 
}ow-clflfi.‘i Revvant girls, etc. 

It may be pointed out hero that wc are qiiil.ii juniillcd in 
speaking of a poius-fctieliism and nlao of a vulva-fctialiiHin. Tliis migUI. 
be qiieationcd. “We are obvionsily jvwtifted in vecognixing a fotirhiHm 
wVneb fttVacV^ca ibacU to tbo pnbic hair, or, na in a eane wikh whicii 1 am 
acquainted, to the cliboria, but it may scGin that wo can not regard Lho 
central sexual organa aa .symbols of aox, .syiiibolH, n.s it were, nf tliein- 
BQlves. Properly regarded, however, it is the aoxuul net riitlior tliiiii Hio 
sexual organ vfhlcU 5a craved, in normal HRxn(il duHive; t\m HVgau is 
regarded merely us the niciuiB nuil not aa the end. lUiijardcd aa iv inwvUB 
the oi’gan ia indeed an object of desire, but it only beeouins a foil eh 
when it arrests and fixes the attention, An attention Ihii.s jdon.sunihly 
fixed, a -vnlva-ietiftbiain or a penis-IetichiBni, ia within tlie nonnal range 
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of Hcximl oinnlioii (Uii’h point Iijih In'oii niciiliniuid in tlio provioilH voliitno 
wliMi llio pin t jiluynd iiy llni pviinnry siixniil ov^'iinw in wi^xurI 

nii](n:Li()n)i i»>'d in cniU'jn'-H ruined imtiirnH of iiitlnii* hcx it in a iinrmiil 
allni'i’iin'nl in iln ^nienilizcd Hliupi*, iipiirt from niiy iiUriudioii to tho 
piii’iuni to w’lioin tloi or^^iuiH Ixiloii;', In Honio morbid liowovi'r, (Jiin 

piniiH-fidiclii.Hiii inuj' bcmino a fully dovidoped KO.vnal pcrvoiHioir. A 
Lypli’ul ciiHi! of thiH kind liim bcini rdfioidcd by Iloward in tlio nnil.dil 
iil.uL('.s, Mr.H, A\'., lifted HI), n’li.H niurridil iit 20 to a Htronf^i bciiltliy mail, 
bnt lUivivinl no jdi'iisnvo fvinn ooil.ns, Ibnn^h sho roooivrd ])lou«urQ 

from iiiahLiirlmlion iimotiood iinniedliitoly iiflci' coitn.H, and nini! ydarfi 
uftor niarriaf'o hIk; ceandd aol iial niiLiiH, coinpidliiiff licr Inmlmnd to adniit 
imitnul nmslni'ljatinn, Slio would iiitrodinu nmii into Llm InniHii at all 
tiinon of I lid day or nil'll t, and aftdv pdrsniuling llioin to I'xpono tlioir 
pdi'Hon.H would ridiri! to bur room to imisLiirbato, Tim nainc. man nnver 
aroii.Hdil dosiro lunio tliaii once. Tliin (IdHiro bodiiiiH* ho viol out and 
ppvHii^Uint lb at nlm wmiUl Hcndv ont ini'U in nil hovIh of paid in pliMJi'n and| 
liavini,' induced tlmm to cxpoHC tlumiHoIvcH, rii|jidly rclvdat to Llm imarcHt 
oonrciiicnb npoL for Hid f-i'ratifica Lion, Rbo nimo iilisti nctrd a pair of 
troii.Hc'i’H hIu! liud scon a man wear and uftor fondlini' tln'iu cxpoi'iciidcd 
tlm orgaHin, Ilor JuiHbaml flimlly left Imr, aftor vainly lUtdiiiptinK to 
liavc licn‘ conlliu'd in an aKylimi, Sim wiih oftini arrcHU’d Cor Imr iictioiirt, 
but lliroU''li tlm intorvonlion of fridinlH not free nf'ain, Kim wiih a liif'ldy 
inUiUiycnt woman, and apart from Ibin inivvin'rtion putivcly novmal. 
(W. L, Howard, "iScxiial 1 ‘or vers ion," At lent si and il ami ary, 

IHOO.) It iH on Llm dxiHLomm of a moro nr Iphh dovolopod pi'iUH-folicliiHm 
of tliin kind tliat Llm dxbibltioiiiHt, moHtly by an iynoraiit. imiLiiict, rolicB 
for Llie ofTcciH lie donircH to produce, 

Tlm exliibiHoiiirit jh not ummlly non tent to prorluco u nioro 
titillrtttid muwwruuMit; Im snekH to pvtiilunn a nioro powor- 
fiil oITcot w’liitili irmnt Im (Miiotionnl w'lioLlior or not it ia 
plousui'iiblo. A proCc'KHionnl man in .Sti'inssbiirg (in a caso le- 
porttid by iroclub) w’oiild walk about in tbo ovoiiing in ii long 
cloak, and w'lion bo mot ladioa wmnld siiddonly tlivow liia cloak 
back under a street lamp, or igniting a red-fire match, and thus 
exhibit his organs. There wmih an evident efi'ort- — on the part 
of ii weak, vain, and orfominate man — to prod mi e a inn.xiininn of 
emotional effect. 'I'lio attempt to lieigliten the emotional shock 
in also seen in Uin fact that the exhihitionist frcipiently cimn.sofl 
a church as the Hccno of his e.vploilH, not during service, for lie 


A. 1 1 (ml in, '.\’ciirt)lo{fisch(i (Undrandail, IHlUl, No. 2, 
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nhvn^’a nvoid.s n coniioiu'sci of pi'OpU', bwt jiorlitijit; Uiwiinl 
infj when tlioro arc nnly a hw kneeling woim'n Hcalli roil tlirongli 
till' edi Picc. The clini’cli i^ c)i()K(?n, often iiisliiielMely riillo'r ni!iii 
deliberately, froni no iiiijnilse to cod unit n i^aerile^douH mil rage-, 
M'liicJi, ns a rule, the exliihitionist does not feel liis act (o liii- hul 
hcciuuyo it really ijre.sents tin? eoiidilions iiiosi favorable ti> the 
act and the efCecLs desired. The exhihitionist’s utlitiule of mind 
ia weW iWnstrated by one of Uwnner's yaitwnts who dveloved thut 
he never wished to he seen by more Umn Uvo women nt onc.e, 
‘'just what is necessary, ” he udded, “for an exebange of iiii|in!s- 
aion.sd^ After each cxtiibiLion he would ask liiiiiself jinxiously: 
“Did they see me? Wiiat are they thinking? Wlint do (hey 
say to each other about me? Oh! how I should lik'(‘ to know!’’ 
Another patient of Oai'nier’s, who haunted elm relies for this pur- 
pose, made this very significant statement; “Why do t like going 
to churches? I. can scarcely say. Itnt I fiMoie timl il is onh/ fAcro 
Lhflt my aoi 'has Us full imjwr lance. The womiin is in a devout 
fraine of mind, and she must see that smdi un ael in such a place 
is not a joke in had taste or a disgusting nliscenily ; (finl if } jfo 
ilievB ii is not to amvse myself; it is more seritius lit (in Ihtilf 
1 watch the etfeel produced on the face.s of (lie Indies tri wliom 
I show my organs. I wish to see them express a profoniid joy. 
I wiahj ill Pact, that they may he forced to say to llieniscives; 
Ho 10 Liiipressi-oc Aniuro is 70/1 cn thus seen!'" 

Here we traec L[ic iivcseuee <i[ a feeling wUieli vend Is lUe pluMUimeiuv 
of tliB [nicient ami wovld-wiflfl plmllie wcii’nliiiK ulill liidile lo mapiieur 
sporndicnlly. Women soineLiiiics took part in tliCHe rilCH, nnil llin 
osenlnlioii of tlin tnnle acxiial organ or itg eiiibleiiKitio letireHcntidioii liv 
women is easily tinecnblo in tlic phallic rileij of ItKliii mid niiiiiy olliiM' 
lands, not oxcluding Europe even in coiniiarnLively reeeiiL linicH, (l)ii- 
lanrf in liis Dfi'luitds OiHiierattccs hi’liigH togetlier niiioli hi'iiriiiti on Llicso 
pointsj cf.: Plosa and Bavtela, Dan }Vi‘lb, vol. i, Cliii|i(er X^HI, and 
Bloch, 7Jcf/r/(£fe ziir Psf/c7iop(it!ila Stc.rualls, Teil f, pp. lir« 117. (.’oliii 
Seolt lias Bomo iiifcore.Hfcirig rcinnrka on i»Iinlli(; worsliip mnl I, lie pio'l. il 
has played in aiding human evoliilion, “Hex and Arl," Aiiirrivaif •luunui} 
of i’spcJiolopp, vol, vii. No. 2, pp. \01-1()7. Irving Hosho desn ilioH Hiiiiie 
modern phallic viics in wliieli lioth nnm and whiik'h Irnik pai-l, Hiin'ihir 
to thoac pvncticcrt in vnudoniam, “Sexual ilypoehondriiiHis,’' Vln/InliL 
aicdical Moiidilpj Octohev, 18Q2.) 
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PiiLLiii^’' aHido tiny (|UC’sti(m of plmllic wovshiij; ii eorLiiin pride nnd 
inoi'd or IdSH priviilc^ [(iuliiiff uf oHlenLution in tlj(! new (>xp(mHi(in uiitl 
cldVolopmenL of llu> orf'iins of virility .seoniH to lx; iiliniisL iiormiil iit 
a(loli?H(’i;n(;(3. “Wo Imvo iinioli roiiHim Lo nsHumti,” Sltiiilcy Hull r(>ninrlca, 
“tliut in u hLiiLo of niiLuro Llioro in ii oortuin insLinoLivo pride iind f)xLon- 
lulinii Unit iU'i'niii|uinioM lli(> now looiil dovolo|iiii(‘nL. 1 Lliinlt il will lie 
found Lliut i)xliil)ilioniKl.M uro iiHimlly L1 ioh(! who Imvo oxr'OHsivo ^towUi 
lioro, anil LhuL iiiiudi LliuL inodiM’ii sooiotj' stipimitizoH iiH oIihcoiio is at 
bolLoin inon; or Ions Hponluncoii.s and p(‘rlmpH In sonio oiisos not ub- 
iionniil. Dr, }3!c(‘rlcy Udls mo ]h‘ lias novor (‘xaniiiiod n. yminy man 
larijjoly dovolopoil who had llio hhiiiiI stronj,' insLinoLivo Londonoy of 
nindosty to oovor hiinsolf with his Imnihj hnl ho (Inds lliis instineb 
gonoral with tlio.sn whoso dovtdopniont is loss Limn I ho iivorayo.’' (H. 
Stuidoy Hull, ^IdfWf'iS’ot'xc’O, vid. ii, (), 07-) Tlii.s instinoL of os Lon tii lion, 
liowovor, so fur us it is norinul, is hedd in ohoclc by othor eonsidorationsj 
and is not, in tlio slriot sonso, nxliihilionisni. 1 Imvo obsenwod a lull' 
grown Itilograph hoy walking iilm'ohs IliunpHLoad Iloalli with his soxuiil 
orgun.H oxposcil, hut iininodialidy ho roiilizoil Lliat Im was sia!n hn oon- 
coulod Lliotii. 'riio urdoinniLy of oxhibiLioliism at this ago llnds osprossion 
in Lhc! climax of I ho soimot, “Oraison ilvi Soil.'' writ Ion at Ifl by lUin- 
hand, whoso verso goiiorally is u splendid and insidouL inauifoslalion of 
rank udolosomioo; — 

, “Dinix ooinnin Ic Seigneur du c(*dre oL dos livsopns, 

.l(? plssi' voi'H los oionx lirimH trf's ImiiL oL tros loin, 

Avec I'asHcntiincnt dos grands In'diolropos," 

(i). A, Uiinbaud, (BuvroH, p. (IH.) 

Tn wonu'ii, also, Lhero would iipjicm' to he li'u«'eubl»' a soniowlial 
Himilar oslonliilion, Ihough in Ihom it is ooin|)]ica(od and largely inliib- 
iLod by niodoMly, and at Lhc sunie linu; dilfused over the lindy owing Lo 
the ahsoiuio of exti'riial scxtial organs. “I'l'iiniLivo wonian," roaiarks 
Aladume Henooz, “proud of her womanhood, for a long Lime defended 
her nakialness which ancienL art has always represented. And in the 
actual life of the yoniig girl lo-diiy there is a inoincnt when by a Hocrot 
alavism abo feels Llie pride of bor sox, the iiUnition of her moral .super- 
iority, and etnnuiL nmler.slaml why .«lie must bide its cause. At thin 
moment, wavering bo I ween the lawo of Nature and .social eonventiona, 
rIio simreely knows if nakediu'ss slundd or should not alVrigliL her. A 
sort of confused alavislie inemovy reealls Lo her a peritid lief ore eloLhing 
was known, ami reveals lo lier as a paradisia<‘al ideal the eiisLoms of 
LlmL hnnmn epoch. “ (Celine ihmooz, /'«//e/iofop/e Crnn/mr/c de /7/oniiiic 
i!l lie III ]''viiiwi!, p. HTi.) It may he added Lhul among prinn(iv(3 peoples, 
and even among some rmnole European popniiitioiis to-duv. the («xhiiii- 
Lion of Imninlne nmliLy has Hoinetimns been regunlefl us a speetaelf: with 
TcUgiima or magio op era Hon. Hlosia, /.In.'i IVelh, soventn ediLion, vol. ii. 
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pp, 003-030 J linvoloek KHIh, .!/«» inul 'Wninriii, ftMiiHi |i. 001,) 

It 13 Bill ted by dopceviL' LhiiL in llin li'ii” IuIam'i'u iln'- .Mimnimm 

mill tlie iliviiti'iii'j'viivuM Uu! nf Un- fmiiii'r piMipli- \\»mM [.(mid in 

tUe fcniiL riuiU and iixpriHC Llifiu^idvos l)y tlii'ir nkii ls, lii Jii'iluy 

tlint lIiL'y M'linlil Limn iiiHUVl! vicLiiry. Ah, liiiivi'vcr, iIh'V wri i> t linl, ilmvii, 
mill iiH, iiinrnovor, victory n^^unlly fell to llic Mon((‘iii'f;i’i:mH, | lij<i I'liHtnm 
licciiiiie (liHei't'diti'd. ((JimtivI by HInrIi, dp. fit., ‘I'l’il II, |t. IlHi.) 

Witli I'l'f^Nu'd to Llie nHHdi'iiition, sn^'^i^c.-iLcil by Sliinlcy Hull, bclwoeii 
AXlnbiLiDJiiHin and iiii nmiimal di'/^rci! of ib'velinniu’nL nf (bn ni-xnal 
DVgaiis, U iiMiist be, vcunwki'd (liivt Indli vxin'invs -a vciy Imi'c nud n 
very a mull penU — am Hpei-ially (nitiiiinui in cxhiljil irjiil[.l“', ’i'lni prev- 
alence of tlio Hiinill oi’/^ini in (liin to iin iisMiiriEilioii of cxliibil inni^in iviLli 
aoximl fcoblenCHa, Tbe iireviiloiK'i! of (lie lui^'c orpuii may be diii> (tj llio 
cauKR .sn^^gCHled by Hull. Among JlalniniiiiciliuiH tin* hcxiiuI mgaim are 
aoinctinicH liiibitiinlly expo-sed by mliglmiH jicnil fills, uinl 1 imlf tliuL 
IJerii lim’d Eitcvii, in bin book on Urn niediful mid hoxhuI n-i)n'fls nf liSe 
in Turkey, vefevviug In a in'iiiteub of this Korl wlmm In- saw on Lbe 
Staniboiil bridge at CnuHtunLiiiuplf, miiiark.3 (Iml (be organ huh very 
largely developed. It may well 1)(> in hueli n euho tliiil. (Im |ii'nitf'iit'rt 
religious nttitiulo is reinforued by Hoiiie liiigoring relic of u mom lleslily 
ostentation. 

11: ia liy u psoutlo-uLuviaiu LliuL this jiliallicism i.s rvulccil in 
the (jxhihitioiiist, Tlitii'ti is iiti ti'iio (Miuiigjoui'o ol' uu miristi'ully 
iiilicritGcl instinct, but by the |Hii'ulyHis nr inliihilimi of the liner 
ami liio'hor fccUn(ra ciin'cnt in civili/utimi, tlm cxhilhiionist is 
placed on the aainc mental level lus the unm nj' u nmvc ]iiiuiilivti 
age, and ho thus pi'osciits the; hiisis on which the imimbos he* 
longing to a higher culture imiy niituvaUy tube r<mt mul ih've'.op. 

nefereiico nniy licro bo inuile to a fnini of jniTiiitive exbiliil iunisni, 
almost cnnrined to wnnieii, wbieli, aUbmigb eertaiidy sytnbolie, l;i uIiho- 
IviLely non -sexual, and mast not, tbevelore, be I'lmfnsi'tl ivith llm iibe- 
noinGiui wo arc liero occupied witli. I voCer to Clio oxldbitimi nf I lift 
buttocks QH a mark of routcuipf. In its iiiohC ]iriini(ivi» form, no duiibl, 
til is Exhibitiouism is a kind of oxorcisiu, a nietbod of |iii(,fing (adl .upiiilH, 
priiimrily, and secondarily evil-disposed iiei'soiis, to (ligliL. it fs tin; 
most clTective way for ii woinnn io display sexual ei'iiterH, mid it Hlnirea 
in the magical virtues n-bicdi iiU iiiiveiling of tlur sexual eeiiLrU’s is lio- 
lievcd by primitive poo plea to possess. U ia ri'en riled tlmt the wonma 
of SOU10 peoples; in (be Hnikan pcuiiiHula rtirmorly used thiu gcului'c 
against enemies in battle, In tlie .sixteeiitli ([oiitiiry su disl iinpiislieil ii 
theologian a.s Lntlier n-boii asstiiled by tbe TCvil One at iii-'lit Win* nblo 
to put the adversary to flight by protruding bis uiiEOvei'isd IniltookH 
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from tlio 1)0(1. lint Hio HpiiiLiml Hinnirioauco of Lliin aLlitiidc in lost, ■vvitli 
till) (Iciiu.V of Ijoliofs, IL sorvivoHj IjuL iiioroly iis ii giisLiiro of 

iiisuK;, 'J'lii! syinlioli.Hiii iKmios to liiivc, rofnrcnco Lo tlio iiiitcH iis the 
('XL'inloi’y fiHMiM, LIh? soul of Lh(! nmiH, In any ciihu it Iffiiori's any hoxulvI 
allractivont.'SM in this jiart of tho hoily, ICxliihilionisin of this kind, 
11 10 I'D tor (I, can sDavooly aviso it) porsnns of any HDn.silivonDss or nistliclk 
]) 0 i'(‘ 0 |)tion, ovoii |)i)ttiii^>' asidi! I In; (inostlcoi of nualosly, and tliorii socinH 
to 1)1! littio li'ai’D of it in I'liiHsicr antiquity ^vllt‘n I lie nali's were re'^arded 
as oIiJddLh of laianty. Ainoiiff Lliti kgyjitiaiiH, Innvevci', we gatliDV from 
lIorodotuH (Ilk. If, Cluvplov TjX.) that at a ointaia populav veUf»iimH 
fo.sLiviiI inon and woiiidii a'oiild in boa Is on Llir, Nilt;, sin^inif niid 
jjlnyinj', and a-lion tiiey a[)|n'oa(‘lioil a town tlie woinon on tlio boat-H 
wovild insult Llio ^vonn‘n of tlin town by injuriouH lanffuaffo and by 
nxi»osin|r tlu'in.sclvos. Anion<' (ho Arabs, liowcvcn, the siieoilbi ffostuni 
a’o are Doneernod with is nnled, and a man (i) ^vliom veiiHoaneo is 
forbidden would DX|)rDSH Ids feeliiif's by exiiosin^ bis jio.Hlerior and 
Hti’i'wiiii; enrili on Ids head (f\b'lllnuiseii, !frsh; A nihi.'ichi'H llrldciltninH, 
1KI17, p, Ida). It is in lCm'o|H'. and in mi“d)a;val and later times Lliiit lids 
oinpliutio fiDstni'o si-oms lo liavo (lonrislird as a violent nietliod of ex- 
jiresHiufi Donteni|il, ft a'as liy no iiunins eoiilined lo tbe lower elasses, 
and Kleiii])aul, in diHensHinf( lids form of "speeeli without words,” (;iioli'H 
oxiimpleH of various nobb* iiersons, evon prineesses, who ar<‘ refordeil Llins 
to Inive (‘xpi'D.Hsod their feelin^t-s. (KleiiipanI, .S'pjvn'/o; nlnic. Wtirtv, p|)_ 
27I-‘27;i.) In mon* ri'cent tinies tlie j^eslnre has beeoiiie merely a rni'e 
anil extreme expres.sion of imveHtraiiied feeliiif' in (loarsi'-f'iniiied peas- 
aiils. Zida, in the (l;;nre of MoU(|UelLo in (fi'i'uiliiitl, iniiy be said (o liiivo 
given a kind of elassie expression Lo tbe gesture, In the more remotn 
parts of hbirope it ii]i|i(‘iii'h to be still not allogetlier uneoiiiinon. 'I'liis 
Neems to be notably tbe ease ainniig tbe Sooth Slavs, and Krnnss Hlales 
Liiat “wben a Soulb Slav womiiii wislies to express her dee(ieHt emitimipt 
lor anyone site bends forward, will) left band raising her skirts, mid 
iviLli tlia I'igli t sliipping lier |ii)stei'ior, at tlie. same Lime exeliiimiiig: 
‘’rids foryoul'” ( IC/jenTtlSia, vol. vI, ]). 12(K), ) 

A verbal survival of this gestuie, consisting in the eonteinpLuous 
invitation Lo kiss llii.s ri'gion, stili (‘xisls among ns in remote parts of 
tlie country, es|i(ieiiilly as an insult (dVered by an angry woiiian who 
forgets lier.self. It is said to be eommonly uscmI in Wales. ("Welsli 
/ICdieidogy,” KpuTmtSm, vol, ii, jip, IloH, <!t xf'i/.) In (’ornwall, when 
miilressed by a woman Lo a man ii, is soinol lines regarded as a dimdly 
insult, even if the wonnin is young iind alLnielivej and may einise a life* 
long emniiy lieLween relaled fiindlies. l'’roni this ))oiiit of \'iew tlin uiiti'H 
are II synihtd of ('yiileni|it, 'alul any sexual signilleanei' is ex eluded, (The 
distinelion is iironglii ’nlft'^ity HidevaL iu i-e Xerni de Ifomeon,’ '‘/,n|.’— 
11 y a d’autres jours off'ri] !ii(! lu’cn iioQteraif; rlen iiour 01 re vil Lant 
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qu’oii voudraiLj cch joiirs-Inj pour lUi liiinl, ju Itiu^onuH h* ml it lev 
pfilUc Hus. — Ell I 111 Ills, I’limi, pile esL Ijliinelie, jnrii*, dunce, pul nl fie, 

fit c'cftt uu Retc il'liMUulitfi aiitiuel nn )iIu.h delicnt que vnus pinuiuit 
qiiclqucfois .s'lilnl-sHPi-. Lir/,'— I'jiLi'iuIuiiH-iimis; (;'e.st qn'il y a huiHcr lo 
ciil lui simple, et baiaer le eul iiii /Iffuifi.") 

It uiiist be luldfid tliat ii .sexuul luiiii ul exlilbilionimii of tlie iiiiLes 
iimst atill be veeoyixixeil. It oeuniH in imisoeluKiu uud expie.HMis the 
dcsii'ti for piiHsive llufjellntiuii. lluusHeuu, wliose eiiiutiuiinl life M’ns 
proroumlly afl'ccteil by the eu-sllgii Lions wliieli us a eliibl be receiveil 
from Milo Lam bei'ciei’, Im.s in Ins tJonfesNinns Lobl ii.s bow, wln'ii a yoiiLli, 
be would Bometimes espose bimself in this way in the preueiiee. oC young 
xronien. Such nmsocliistio exhlbitioiiisni seems, Iiowevei', to he rare. 


While the iiumi testa lions of exliibitioni.sni nn; suhsLaiitially 
the same in all cases, there are many degrees und vnrietie.s of the 
condition. Wo jnay find among exliihi tionists, ns (Jiirniiq- re- 
marks, dementia, states of in icon sc ion si less, epilejisy, general 
paralysis, nlcoliolism, but tlio nio.sL tyiiiciil cases, lie adds, if not 
indeed the enses to which the term properly hi^loiigs, are those 
in which it is an impulsive obsession. Ki’alVL-l'lUing' divides 
exhibitionists into fot\i’ clinical gvmiiis: (1) i\ei|vhved states nf 
mental weakness, \vitli cereliral or spinal disease ekaiding eou- 
Bcioiisncss and at tlio same time caiisiiig iiiiimtence ; (2) (‘pileji- 
tics, in whom the act is an abiiormni orgninie jiiipulse jjerfoniied 
in SI state of imperfect con.scioiisiie.ss ; (II) ii Hoiiiewliat iillied 
group of neurnstlicnic cnscs; (d) periodical iminilsive ease.n 'with 
deep hereditnry taint. This claHsiJicaLlon is not altogether satis- 
factory. GraTnier^a classification, ])hieing tho groiiji of oh.«e.s- 
sionnl cases in the foreground and leaving the other more vagiudy 
defluGd groups in the background, is probably beUer. X am in- 
clined to consider that most of tbc cases fall into one or otlier 
of two mixed groups, The first class incliuli'.H (;aRo,s in which 
there is more or less congenital abnorimility, but otlienrisc a fair 
or even complete degree of mental integrity; they are msually 
young adults, they arc more or Ic.ss preeisely conseiouH of the 
end they wish to attain, and it is often only wdtli a severe strug- 
gle that they yield to their impulses, In tho second elas.s tlie 


‘ op, ci(., pp. 17&, cC scq. 
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boginninffS ol men Oil nr nervous (list) use luive (liininisliorl tlie 
BGiisibilily of llu: higlier eentei's; Hk; subjeeLs are usiiull}’^ old 
men wlinse lives Imve l)e(m ubsnlnlely eorrcel:; llic}' are oflcii 
only viiiTuely tnviu'e of tlie nabii'o of tlui HiiLisfiieliou (liey are 
Bceking, ami frianieiitly no slruggle jireeedes flic nmnireslidion ; 
fill ell was flic ease of flic ovenvorked clergy mail dcscrilied hy 
Iluglicsd M’liOj alter nuieli sLmly, lietiaiiio mo rose ami absent- 
minded, and commiLled acts of o.Nliibifioiiism wliieli be could nob 
explain ImL made no afteinjit to deny; Avitli rest and restorative 
treatment bis beiiltb improved and Lluj nets ceased. It is in the 
firat class of cases alone tliat Llicre is n developed sexual perver- 
sioii, In tbc eases of tlio .second class tbere is u more or less 
dcllnite .sexual intention, but it is only just eomseimia, and the 
oniei'geneo of tlie impulse is due not to its streiigLh but to the 
weakness, temporary or permanent, of the higher inbihitiiig eeii- 
ters. 

Iilpilejitio ease.s, with loss of eon.seiousnesH during the net, 
Oiiii only be regarded as presenting’ a ])H()udo-exhil)ilioni.sin. M'liey 
filiould be excluded altogetlier. It i.s undoubtedly true that many 
case.s of real or apjiai'ent exhibition inm occur in epih'pLics." We 
must not, however, too hastily eonelude tbuL been use (liese acf.s 
(Hx;iir in epili'pties they are necessarily imeon.seimis acts, hlpi- 
lepsy freipieiitly oeeiirs on a ba.sis of hereditary degeneration, 
and the e.xbibiLioin'sm may be, and not infi'(M|iieiitly i.s, a stigma 
of the (h'generaey and not an indication of the oiasurrenee of a 
minor epileptic fit. When the act of pseudo-ex liihi I ion ism is 
truly epiie])tie, it ^Yill usually have no psyebie ,«exuiil eon tent, 
and it will certainly he lialde to oecur iiiider all sorts of eireuin- 
stances, when the patient is alone or in a miseellaiKMuiH (‘oneonr.sa 
of ])eo])le. It will be on a level with the acts of the, liigbly I’C- 
fipcetablc young ^voman who, nt the coiiclu.sion of an a I facie of 
2)ciil mnl, ('onsisfing chiefly of a sudden desire fo pass iii'ine, on 

II, llu^,di('s, "iildi'liiil I'l.sliiliil iDiitsui,” 

AiiguHt, lUai, AihUIhs' Hiiiiilur Aiii<‘i'iriMi criHr', iil.sii |iri’(’i>(li‘il 

by ()\'ni’VV(irl<, mill i‘Vi'ii(imlly luljinl/^'i'il iiiHunc by (lit Ih n'crii-ib'd 

by 1). S, UiMitb, ■U/f'iri.'.'/ mill b'fbruiiry, 11)05. 

' I'\'lnliil idiiisni in i'|tilc[)sy is lirkilly (listai.Hsrd by bV'rr’, 1,'histtnrL 
.S'eariie/, Hdcmid uliLinn, iip, IlM-loa. 
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one occnsion lifteil up lioi’ cloHic.s iunl uiiiiiitcd til; ii j)ul(lii! (<)il(‘r- 
IniiiiiiLMilj 80 til lit il; wuh wiUi dilliiMilty Iut J'l'iciulH [ucvruli'd Juif 
from Ijciing liimdiifl ovor U) Hio police.' Sucli ;iii lu-l is mito- 
niiUiOj uiK'oiif^oioiifj, iiml iiivoliinl.iiry; Llio spdcliUnrH iiri' luil nvuii 
porgejivod; ii: eniiiiot ho iiu aoi of ('xliil)i(ioiii?*iii. Wliciicvcr, on 
i])0 ntlior Iniiulj the pliici! iind ilio Linu! ovidciilly cIiokoi (ic- 
libwitdlv, — n (piiot Hpoi, Hie proKimeo of only one or l\v<i yoiuii( 
voindu or oliilfli'Oii, — it in (tillidult to ml mil tlmt wo mi* in tlio 
pi'CRcncr of n (It of opi 'optic: uncoiiMcioiisiu’Hs. even wlioii I lie Hiih- 
jccct is Icnown to be epileptic:. 

Even, lunvcver, wlieu we oxehnle tboKO (‘])ilepti(‘ itseinlo- 
exhibitioiiifits wlio^ from the legiil point of view, are clecu'ly 
irreapousihle, it must still he veniemliorml tluU in every eiise of 
exhibit ioui.sm there is n high degree of eitliev inentnl nhnoi’iuuUty 
on n ueuropntliie basis, or else of aetcuU diseiise. 'I’bis is true, to 
a greater extent in exliiliitionisivi than in nlmosl. any (dher form 
of sexual porversion, No sal ij eel of (cxbilulinnism shonbi he 
sent to prison without expert medienl exinnintUion. 


S. Cn\man, ‘'UosYKinlfipUii Unroiiheions Anf-onavVie ARUonsP 
Lmcvt, July B, IB DO. 
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Tim FoniiH fif I'lroLm iSyinlioliHin mo .Siimilttcra of CloiluH—'Wido 
ICxU'nHioii of I'lroLio Myiiiljoli.Hin — Not tlir Wliolo 

I'li'oiintl t»f Mcxunl -It is JliiHoil (Jii tin; Iinlivuluiil Fiu;l,ui' in 

iioldcLioii — (.'ryslnliizntioii Tlic. T,ovi;r iind Llm Ai’List — Tim Koy to 

ICrotio Sy ml ml ism to Ik; li'oinul in llii', Miimtioiml .Splmn; — Tim I'uHsnoo 
to riUliologicul I'lxtrmmis. 


Wii lmv(! iio\y cxiniiiiKMl Ktivtii'iil very various and yot voi’y 
iypidiil jiianifoslaHons in all of which it is not dilllcult to soy 
liow^ ill soniy fiti'iiiiffo and iioceiitric form — on a liasis of associa- 
tion tlinnijrli rcstMiiblimai or cionligiiity or both coiiibiiicd — tlicro 
fti'hcH ii didiiiito iniini(;ry of tlic noi'inal wcxiial (ujt ttii^otlnrr with 
tho iionnal yniotionH wliieh acconijiany that act. It linH boconic 
chair ill wbat win. so wo are jiistiruid in rocofrni'/ing tiro tie syiii- 
liolihuii. 


Tim Hyinlmlid nml, im itweim, iibstriuTcd iiiilurn of Llurso iimiilfostii- 
tioiks is f^liowii liy dm nmiiiriniljid wiiy in wliii'h Llioy iii'i! Hnnictinuis 
of Lnoisforoma! rriiiii Llm olijinft to tliii HUlijoiit. Tlint is to say 
that Llm fi'licliiwL iiiiiy hIiow a tmidiiiicy to (lultiviita liis fiitioh in lii.H own 
IKMsoii. A fooL-fi'tirliist may liUo to liaiiToot liiiiiH(!lf; ii man who 
adniivcd lamit wonmn lilnid to liiiit liiinH(tlf) a man who was iiltradctl 
by Hiiinll wais(,H in woman fimnd Hoxiuil i^'i'atillciUion in lii'lit-laciuf,' 
hiiimalr; a man wlio was faHianakal by lino wliiti; nIuii and wished to 
out it found Hatinfaidlon in (.'iiltiiij' bis own shin; Moll's i'o|a'olii^>ni(‘. 
fntiiiliist foiind a voliipUions iilausni'c in bis own aids of d(*fiS’iition. 
(Sqo, fl.//., JviiillT-lObing, Ofi. vlt., p, 22 T 22d, 22(1 j Hiunmond, 
ImimliUii'O, ]). 74; rj\ niila, p. fiH.) Muoli aynibolio liimsfnivneo spt’ina 
to btvva IV pvoCoundly uatnvnl \n\sis, fov wo may son a simmwbat slmiliw 
plioiunimiioii ill Llm woll-kiiown Limdnimy af cows (a nioiniL ii cnw in 
lioaL, This would appwir to Im, noL so iiiiuib il bomoscxnal impnlsn, as 
Llm dyniLiiiu! iwycliic iicLioii of an olfiu'tm'y saxiiiil Hyinliol in a LniiiS’ 
formed fonn. 

Wn si'cm to liiu’c Ikm’o a psyi'liiii proi'css wliicli is a nni'iniiH vnvi'i'sal 
of tliiil: pi'ui'i'ss of l'U))fiihlinif}- proji'iiLinn of one's own jicliviLit's 
Into vha (ilijccl t'onloniplated' ■wliicli l.iiips bus so b'OilTiilly (liU'olop'iil 
as llm (iHscnci! of averv a'sLlirlic ronditioii. Tiilips, .NiVf/irV/A', 'I’cil T, 
1D03,) lly N/iifii/i / 11117 oiir own iiitevlor lud.iviLy InaionniH tim activity 
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of tlio object pcrceivcdi fl tl'in/,' btiiig boauLiful in i)i'(){ioi‘L{on iiis it lends 
Itself to our l’JinfiUthiH{j. But by tills lurlion of (irolic hyinbcilifim, on tlic 
oblicr liaiul, wo transfer tbc netivily of tbe objeet into onvsrlvi'Ti. 

WliGu tliG idea of evoUe fiymbulisiu tiB iiiniiifi'Blcd in, hugU 
definite and typical foi'ins iKU'omeH I'culiyA'd, it fiu'Mici' lu!c<im(!a 
clear that the vaguer iiumifeBtatioiiB of rucIi syiiiholisiu ani ex- 
ceedingly Aridespiead. When iu u previoun voluiini wo were dis- 
cviBaing and drawing together the vaviouH ilireJulH wliieli luiito, 
“Love and Paiu/^ it will now he undens tood tliat we were sstund- 
Lng throughout on the threshold of eiotie syadioIiKm, Pain it- 
selL in the sense in W'hicli we slowly learned to define it iu this 
relationship — as a state of intense einotieiial exeitemeiit — inuy, 
nudei' fL great variety of special eii'cuuustances, lieccune an tU’oLic 
Bymhol and afford the same relief as the emotions normally 
acGoinpanyiug the sexual act. Active ulgidagniu or sadism is 
tluia a form of erotic symlioUsin; passive algolugniu or muso- 
chisiu is (in a nuni) an inverted I'cmu of (‘volie. wyniholism. 
Active flagcllatiou or passive (lagelUitiou are, iu exactly the, same 
way, inauifestatiouH of crotie symholism, the iuiaginntive mim- 
icry of coitus. 

Binet and also Kralft-Ebing^ have argued iu elVcc'.t that tlie 
whole of sexual sclectioa is a inattcv of fetiehism, that is to say, 
of erotic sy mho Ham of ohjeet. “Nor mil I love,” Binet states, 
“appears as the result of a complicated fetich ism.'-' 'I’avde also 
aecina to have regarded love as normally a kind of fe.Liehism. 
“We are a long time before we fall in love with a veomau,'’ he 
remarks; “we must wait to see the detail wUiidi strikes and de- 
lights us, and causes us to overlook what displeases us, Only iu 
normal love the details are many and always changing. (lou- 
stancy in love ia rarely anything ohse hut a voyage uv<iund the 
beloved person, a voyage of exploration and ever new discov- 
Gi'ies. The moat faithful Ioygv docs not love the same, woman 
in the same way for two days in success ion.-"- 


VUiiK'l;, EtViJcn dc Vn{/cJti)ta(flc l'l.vi>frhiifiiilut(i, chu., ii. HI; KnilU' 
ICbiiig, Oil. Hi,, |j. IS. 

“ G, Tavi\i>, "T^’Anioar MorWiliV' ArtJilrcs do I'Aalb/v/ada/do 
CrimlncUe, 1900 , l ), 505 . 
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T'mm tlint point oj; viow iioniml ,sexual lovo in tlir; Kn’ay 
of a fciticli — inoi'cj or arliitrary, innre or Iohh (as Miiicit turiUR 
it) poly lluiislic, — and it oaii liavo littlu oltjcotivo basis. Jiut, as 
wfi saw ^vluni cions idcriiif^ “Sci.xual Scilootioii in Jlaii” in Hio pro- 
vinii.s voluiiii',, iiini’i! cispcdially whon aiialyziiifr tlio notion of 
licauty, xvo aro justillcid in bcdiovinp; tbat l)c'auty has to a larf^o 
e.xtont iin obj(?(.'ti\ 7 ! basis, and Unit love? by no n loans cb 'pone Is 
simply on Uio naiji'ioious sobicition of some! individual fnticb, 
Tlio individual I'aotor, as mm! saw, i.s but nno of many fan tors 
Mdiich (ioiistitulo beauty. In Ibe study of .se.xual sideetion that 
individual faetor was jiassed over very li^ditly, AVe now f^ae that 
it is oft'cni a faetor of fri-tijit importanee, foi’ in it are rooted al) 
tbese ont^n-owtlis — normal in their frerins, lnji;hly alniormal in 
their 1110 1’e extreme developiiient.s — wliieli miihe up erotic syin- 
holism. 

ICrntic symholisin is therefore concerned with all that ivS 
least i;eneri(i, least sjaieifie, all that is most intimately iiersoiml 
and iiidividiuil, in sexual seleetion. It is the (inal point iji which 
the deereasini^r dii’dlc of sexual nttraetiveness is fixed. In the 
widest nnd most nhstraet form sexual seleetion in man is merely 
human, and we a re. iitttraeted to that whieh hears most fully the 
marks uf Inimanity; in a less alistriieh form it is sexual, and 
we are uttraeted to that whieh most vifforously ju'esents the see- 
ondary sexual elmnieterisl ies ; still niiri'owin|.r^ it is the tyiie of 
our own nation and people that ii])peals most stroii^dy lo ii.s in 
matters of love; and still .further eoneeiitratinf^ we are atreeted 
hy the ideal — in eivilization most oftem the somcwliat exotic 
ideal — of our own day, tlie fashion of onr own eity. Hut tlio 
individual factor still reinaiiiH, and amid the infinite possihili-' 
lies of e-rotie symlmlism the individual may evolve an idenl whieli 
is often, as fur as luj lauuvs and perhaps in actuality, un abso- 
lutely uniepu! event in tlio histoi'y of the Iininan soul. 

I'h'Jitie syndinlism worlm in its finer iiianifestiitions hy meniifl 
of the ideali/iii^^ ajitiludes ; it is tlie field of sexual it.syeholoj^y 
in whieli Hint fueully of erystalli/afion. on whieh Stendhal loved 
to (hvell, aciliieves its most brilliant results. In tlie solitary ]ias- 
Biige ill wliieli we seem to see a smile on the fiuio of the an.stcro 
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\)WX oi i\\Q I)c Eerum Enlnra, U-IIh iis Jiow cvr'ry Jovcr, 

howovor he 111113^ he lUiui.sed \))^ Hie iiiiioi'ouH ('xt^uvll^^'lM('e‘H ol 
other iiicn, i.s lii nisei i" hhnded by jmf’Hiou : if liis iiiistn'ss i‘h hliiek 
lilic ifi a fuseinatiii;^^ hnniette^ if slie stiu lilts she is the rival of 
Pulliis, if too till! slid is innj(‘.stie, if (nn sliort she is (iiic of (lie 
(i races, loin menun .vaif; if too h’liii it is lier delieiile I'eliiienicrit, 
if too flit then a Cere.s, dirty and slie disilniiis adorn men t, a ehat- 
terfir niul hri Hi an tly vlvaeions, si I cut nnd it is lier e\([iii.sile 
inodcHty.^ iSixteeii lniiith'eil yeiirH liitt'r lloliei t. Iliirton, ivlien de- 
scribing the symptoms of love, niiule out n long and a|)iialling 
list of the physteiiJ defects which (he lover is p repair'd (n ndiiiire.^ 
Yet we niiist not he too eertiiin Unit tlie lover is wrong in 
this inattci’- We too hastily assume that the easiiul imd linsty 
jiulgiuent of the world is noeessiirily niori' reliiihle, more con- 
formed to whiit we call ^'truth,” than the judgment of the lover 
which is founded on ahsciiiied luid \iatieiit studyv lu some cises 
where there is luck of intelligence in the lover and dissimulation 
in tlu; oliject of lua love, it may he. so. But even a potnu or t 
picture will often not reveal its Imuuty except liy the expendi- 
ture of time and study. It is foolisli to cx]ieeL that tlic. secret 
beiinty of n human person will reveal itself nmi'e easily, 'I'he 
lover is im artist, an artist who eoustvuets an image, it is true, 
but only by patient and eoneentvided nUeiUion lo niilnir' ; he. 
knows the defects of his image, ])rohahly better lUim any<me, Imt 
he knows also that art lies, not in tlie avoid imee of do feels, hut 
in the renli/ation of those traits which swallow up dofeets and 
BO render them novr-exiatent, A groat artist, llodin, after a life 
spent in the atudy of Kature, has declared that for art then' is 
no ngUnesa in Nature, "I have arrix'od at this helii'f hy tlie 
atudy of Nature/^ he snidi onn only grnnp the heinily of the 
soul the beauty of the body, but some day one will cmim who 
will explain what I only catch a glimpse of nnd will deebne liow 
the whole earth is beautiful, and nil Iniirian heing.s iK’iiutifLil. T 
have never been able to say thi.s in Rcnljilure so well an I wish 


’Lucroliu.s, Lib, TV, vv, iKiO-lKlU. 

Mhwtou, AHinoiny of ll/cIfnirJiep/, rnvL lit, Stiellon TI, Mem, UI, 
Sub.'!, I. 
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and na I feel ib nllii’nied williin me. L'^nr pnebs Bean by Ima always 
been fiomo parbieiilar laiidHcape, Rome yjartieuliir woinimj bub ib 
slioiild l.ui all woiiKjn, all ItmilBctipeH. A or ii Mongol liiiH 

bis beau by, however remobe from ourn, ami ib miiab l)e blie aaiiio 
wibli their eluivaetei'H. There ia no uglluesH, ’Wlieji I was young 
I iiunh; 11 Hit mistake!, as (itlKirs do ; 1 could nob undertaK'ej a 
woimui’a bust unlesH 1 bhoughb liiu’ i)T'(!tLy, aucovding to my ])ar- 
tieiilar idea of beiuiby; to-day I aliould do the bviat of any 
woman, and it would lu! ]n,Ht na heautifed. And however ugly a 
woman may look, when she is with her lover she been i nos beau- 
tifnl; there is beauty in her eharaetcr, in her i)assions, and 
beauty oxista as B«)on as clmvucLcr or pnasion l)eeomes visible, for 
the body is a casting on whi(!h passions are ini])riuted, And oven 
without that, tliere is always the blood that flows in tlie veins 
and the air that iiilH the lungs, 

The saint, also, is here at one witirthe lover and the artist. 
The man wlio lias so profoundly realized the worth of his fidlow 
men that he is ready even to die in order bo save tliein, feels 
that he has distiovered a great secret, (lyples traces the ‘'H(!(!ret 
delights'’ that have tlms risen in the hearts of holy men to the 
same source as tlie feislings generated lietween lovers, friends, 
parents, and eliildren, ^'A few liave at intervids wailced in the 
world," he njinarks, “who have, each in his own original way, 
found ont this marvel, . . . iStraightway men ir, gciu'ral 

lins become to them so swecit a thing tlmt the iiiTat, nation lias 
seemed to the rest of tlieir fellows to he n coles ti id uiiulmvs. 
Beggars’ rags to Llieir unhesitating lijis g-row lit for kissing, 
beciiuse humanity bad touclied tbe garli] there were ViO longer 
any menial ac;ls, but only welcome scrviec.s. . . . Tlemember 

by bow much man is the subtlest circumstance in the world; at 
how many points lie can iittacb relationships; how manit'old and 
perimninl be is in his results. All oblicr things are dull, meager, 
tame lieside liim."^ 


MiiiliLli Cliiilnl, /1ioya.s/c Pris nur Ja Vir, lOOn, iip. 103-104. 

Sniiin Nli^rliL iiiiKlilk'iiliimH Imvn lii'cii nmile in llu' li'iinsliiLimi of Lbifi 
pQSHUKi! an lUfi’iiiinl, of the (ii)iivoi'HiiLioiinl forni of (lie oi'ii'iiuil, 

' W, V'fic Pn>('MN of lliniion {‘'n'in'riciivc, )i, ‘lOi*, Bvt'ii if (as 

wo have alnsinly Hoon, aafe, p, 58) the Hainl ciiinioL iilwayri foci aoLiinl 
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It luiiy ])« lidded LIuit (ivctii if wt) lujliovij timt lover mid 
artist and siiiid are ilra-wiiifj;' Uie mwm elmin'iUrt ol! tlivir con- 
eoptioiiH from Hit* rlepdi.s of (Iioir (mvii (’oiisi'ioiimH'.^s, Hu-i'd in 
a sense in nvIucU llK',y lU'e (atmiiifi; lu'iii'oi' lu (lie (I’ulli of 
tliiLii those (or wlimn llieir ef)ii('(!))|,io]is iiro iiuto illnsions. 'rim 
aptitude for I'eiili/a’iiir hcnul.y Ijiih involved lUi inijiisliiient u)’ I, ho 
nerves and tlui assoeiated hi'iiiu eeaters llii’oe^h vouidless 
tluit 1)0^5^11 before nmii was. Wlicii Die vision of snpreiiie heiiiiLy 
is slowly or auddeuly riiali/.eil by anyone, vvilli a reveiliemlion 
thot extends tliTonijdionL his orpudsni, he. has nliainvd lo some- 
thing which for his Hpeeie.s, and for fur more Ihaii his sinioies, is 
truth, and can only lie illusion to one who hua iirtitieiiiUy jdaecd 
himself outside the sbrenm of life. 

In an essay on '‘'.the (loils us Ap))avilionH of the Hui'o-J.ifv,'’ I’atwimt 
Cai'penler, Ihongli in Honnavlmt I’lii tonic plivnsi'olngy, Duih well hUiIcs 
the inaLtov: "Tlit; youlli .sues tin? girl; U laiiy Iji' a I'liunce Iiu'c, a clium/a 
oiiblino, iiniid tlie iiiosl Ijiiiitil HurnnmdiiigH, HuL il gives (lie laic. Tlicro 
is a HKiinory, a coiifnHcd rciniitisceiiec, 'I'lii' inorlal llgme willMiul |icii(‘- 
tratca to tUc iuimoi'Lal figure within, and I here iuOi ediineiouHncsH 
a tthinlug foviaj gliivious, not hclougiug to this world, hut vihraliug with 
the ugelong life of immanity, and the meinorv of a thonsuad love- 
di'oains, The waking of this vision inlnxieutes llie nnui ; iL glows niid 
burns within him; a godihjHs (it may lie I'lains lii'i'sidf) .sinnds in Ilia 
sacred place of his temple; a sense of awe-slriiek Hplemloi' (Ills him, niul 
the world is elmnged,'’ “.He sees Sdinethiiig’’ (tlie sami* wriler continiie.H 
iir a snbiicqiient essay, “Beauty mid Hiity") 'uvliich, in a, .'^ensi', is mons 
real than tho rtguvea iu the street, for he, sees ssune thing timt has lived 
and moveal for linndveds of years in Urn heuvt id the race; stonidhing 
ivhich hii9 been one of the great fonnntive iiillutmci's of his own life, ami 
wliich has done as much to cnsiU*. those veiy llgiires in [lie street a.H 
qualitiea in tlie circulation of II le blood may do In form a finger nr ntlier 
limb. Ho comes into toueli with a very real PresciK-e nr I’nwer — nne of 
thoso organic eciiters of growth in the life of iui inanity — and feel.^ tliiH 
larger life within liimscK, sulijective, if you and yet intensely 

objective. And move, For in it not alsn evident Unit llm woman, tho 
nrovUl woman who excites his Vinioii, /kin snnie cinscst reliilinn In It, 
and IS, indeed, far more Lliiiii a luero in ask nr einply fni'iimla which 
romuida him of U? For she indeed has n’itliin lior, Just ns jnueh as tlio 

physical pleasure in tho intimate contact of humanity, the ardor of 
dovoted Hcndec whicli Ids vision of luimmiity avauHes rou'uiinw unaireoted, 
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mftii lins, (Icfii) nul)tionH(!iniis INnvorn woriciiig; and Uie ideal wlilcli liiia 
dawned so eiilraiR'ingly mi lii(! man is in all pi'olisiliility clonely lelaLed 
to LImt vvldi'li Iihh heeii workiiifr mosL |K)\veifiilly m Lliii lievodiLy of Llin 
woman, uml wliicli litia hiohL eoiiLrilinleil to mold liar htrm iind oiiLliiie. 
>io wonder, Llieti; lliat her foriii rtlioulil remind iiiiii of it. Jiiileod, when 
III! looka into Inn' eyes In’ scijh llirfnt{/li to a far d(iL‘|ier life even Uiiin slid 
liei'Helf may lie nwari' of, ami yet wliieli is truly liers — a life |iereiiiilal 
and wonderful, ’J'lie nioi’c Lliaii smirlal in liirn licliolil.s the. iiini’i’ (lain 
inoi'Liil in her; mid tlie f;(i(ls deseeiul lo meet," (I'idward (airjieiiUu', The 
Art of (j'rcii(tt)ii, 1 I|I. i:i7, iSfiJ 

11; is tliis inifjlity foren which lies I ) chi ml nnd henenth Ihn 
iihcri’iili fills wc have Ijccmi c.'oiioci’iicd wilh, ;i rcsinvoir ri'iiiii 

whicli they draw the life-hlntul Llmt vivilhi.s even their iikihL 
liiiitaHtic shapes. J'^eticlii-sni and the ntliei' roniiK of erotic sym- 
bolism are hiiL the devclo|.Hm‘iit and (he isolation of tlie ci'vstiil- 
lizatioiiH wliifdi normally arise on the inisi.s of s(;xunl sfilecLion. 
Normal in their liasis, in their extreme forms they in'cscnL the 
iitnio.st palliolojrieal idierrntions of the .■k^miiiI instinct ivliieli can 
be iiLLained or coneeivfMl. In the iiiterniediate spina; all de^M'cos 
are possible. In the Hlijflile.st dcf^n'ci; the syinhol is merely a 
Rjiecially fnseiiiatiii'; and lielovial feiiLni'o in a person who is, 
in nil other re.spetits, felt to he lovahle; ns such its reen^oiition 
is a h‘f]fil;iniat.e pari of eonrlshi]!, an elVeidive aid lo Imneseenee. 
In n fuvtlier df'iriaa; tin; syinhol is the oih; arrestinjir anil nttraet- 
inj^ eliariKder of a jiei’.son who must, how(>v(‘r, still lie felt as ii 
Bcxually atli'iM;tive individual. In a still fiirllK;!’ dej^o'ce of per- 
ver.siou the symbol is elle(;tivf;, even thoiiRh the person with wlioin 
it is asBoeiated i.s altof^etlnn’ nnnttraetive. In the tinnl Hlaf,{e the 
person and even all ns.soeiation with a iici'.son disaiipi'ar alto- 
gether from the liekl of sexual coiiseiousneHs ; the ahstraet nyin- 
bol riile.s siipreiiu;. 

Long, ]u)wev(;r, before tlio syinhol lias renelied that liiial 
climax of morbid intensity we may be said t:o have jiiihsimI be- 
yond ilie siihere of sexmil love. A iiersoii^ not an ahslrneled 
fpmlity, mnst he the goal of lovf;. So long ns the fi’tieh is sub- 
ordinated to the Jieri^f^il., serves lo heigh ten love. Ihit love must 
be baaed of qnalitieKj or it ha.s no 
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utnbility.' As soon ns tho foMdi hoeoiiuiH ipohitctl imd (imiiijK)- 
tmit, so Hint tli« jici’stm sinks info tlio Itiick, 1:1011ml ns iin nnino 
poi-timt iipponflaj^o o! liic liHidi, nil sbilnlUv is lost. 'Vim loV- 
Ichist now follows an impcirsouiil nml ulislrmiL syrnliol witlicr- 
soL'vcr it may load him. 

It hna boGn soon that thoro nvo nn o.vtnionliimrv inimlior of 
forms in which orotic symbolism may im I’oU. U mnsl l)c vmnom- 
bci'cd, and it can not ho too distinctly oiiiplinsi/!od, that (ho linki 
that bind tof^cthcr the fonns of orotic syinhnlisin nro not lo ho 
found in objects or even in acta, but in llu; uiidcilyinji; on ml ion. 
A feeling is the lirst eondiiion of the symbol, w foi'ling which 
recalls, i)y a subtle and unconscious autonnilic nsso(“ialinii of 
I'esGinblnncG or of contiguity, some foriiicr hading. It is Dig 
similarity of emotion, i ms tine Lively ajiiirohcmh’d, wliicli links 
on a symbol only parti ally so:xual, or e^’ 0 n apiinnmlly not sexual 
at all, to the great central focus of sexual omolion, (he great 
dominating foi'ce which brings tlio symbo] its lih'-liloini,- 

Tbe cases of sexual liypone.sthcsia, (|md(;d at tlio liegiiining 
of this study, do but present in a morhidly i‘om])rchonsiYi' nml 
sensitive form those possiliilitica of erotic syunholism whifdi, in 
some degree, or at .some ptu'iod, are latent in most ]jer.-;niiH, 'I'lu'y 
are genuinely instinctive and automatic, and lun'o nolhiiig in 
comiuon with that fanciful and doUliovnte ]dny of the intolii- 
gencG around sexiuil iningery — not iiifref|uen(ly Ki'oii in aluinr- 
mal and insane persons — which 1 ms no signilicanco for .‘^exual 
psychology. 

It is to the extreme iiulividuali'/.ation involved hy Ihc devel- 
opments of erotic symbolism tlmt the fetich ist owe.-^ his morbid 
and perilona isolation. Tlic lover who is infliieiiced by all the 
elements of sexual selection is always siipjinrtcd by th(! fid low- 
feeling of a larger body of other human biuvigs; he 1 ms behind 
him his species, his sex, his nation, nr at tlic V(!ry least a raHhion. 
Even the inverted lover in most ciases is soon able, to urea to 

“■To I0V&,’' [13 Stnndlifd denTK'tl it [He t*Aiintur. Clmiitci' (I), "is to 
)iavQ pkaauvc in HRoiiig, loiichiiiR, nml reeling hv nil Llm hkiisvm. [iml [1.3 
near aa poaaibk, n beloved object by wboiii one Ih oiiCHclf luvcd." 

*Pinon’3 atiuly of "La MOindiro AITeetive’’ (Udiute V/ilhmjihft/itat 
lohniary, 1001) helps to explain Lhc p.syeliic inccliaiiism of the proeega. 
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n round ]iiin nil n tin o sphere cons ti hi ted liy persons whoso ideals 
resenihle his own. But it i.s nob so u itli tlio (u’otio syiidiolist, lie 
is nearly ulwiiys alone. He is predisjiosi’d to isolation froni the 
ont.soh £or it iron Id seem to lie on a Ini.sis f)f exeessive aliynesF; 
nnd timidity that the iininifestiitions of erotie syinlndisin an' 
most likely to develop. Wlien at lenjL,41i tlie syiiiliolist reali/.e.s 
Ids own, aspirntion.s — v/hieh i;eeni to him J’or the most part an 
altogether new phenoinenon in tlie world — nnd at tlie same time 
realizes the '.rido degi'ee in which they deviate from those of the 
rest of nnmkind, hir imtnral :;eeretivene.sH i.s still further rein- 
forced. He idaiuls alone. Itia most sacred ideals are for all 
those around him a cliihlisli ah.snrdity, or a disgusting ohscenity, 
possibly matter calling for the intervention of the polieeinan. 
We have forgotten that all these impulses which to us seem fo 
uimiilurnl — this adoration of the foot and other desjiised parks 
of tlie body, this reverence for the excretory nets and jn'oducts, 
the aecojitnnco of congress with aninml.'Jji the soleiniiiLy of 
self-cxhihition — were all beliefs and jiractiees which, to mir re- 
mote foreratliei's, wei'(i hound up witii the highest eon eep lions of 
life and the deejicst ardors of religion. 

A man cannot, however, deviate at once so widely and so 
spontaneously in his impulses from tlie rest of the world in 
which he liiinaelf live.s without possessing an nhorigiiially almor- 
mal temperament. At tlie very least he exhibits a 'europathic 
Ben.sitivcnc.ss to abnormal iiniiressions. Not infrequently Ihei’t 
is more tlian this, the distinct stigmata of degeneration, some 
times a eertaiii degree- of congenital feeble-minded ness or a teiii 
dency to insanity. 

Yot, regarded a.s ii whole, nnd notwithstanding the frei 
quency with which they witnc.ss to congenital morbidity, tho 
Jill eii omen a of erotie symliolisin can scarcely fail to be ])ro- 
foiindly impressive to the ])ntient and impiirthri sLudent of 
the lininan soul. They often seem absurd, sometimes disgust- 
ing, oecnsionnlly criminal; they me always, when eari'ied to nil 
extreme degree, ahnornuil. Hnt of all the manifestutions ot 
sexual psyehnlogy, normal and ahnormal, they are tho most 
upceificftUy human. More than any otlievs tliey involve tho 
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Tlifi I’Hydliolojrioiil Ri^riiificiiiUKi of Dohuiiosiioiuio — Tlin TchUh ami 
tlio Ovai‘y~S|)(M'in C.cll aiul (Jerm Cell— DevdloiniKMil of Llie ICiuliryo-* 
Th(! Ksteniiil Waxiuil Tlmii' Wide Kiinf^c t»f \'iuiiiLii)ii -"Tluiir' 

Ngi'vciuh iSuiiply— Tlici I'eniK— H h Uiuiiul \'iu'iali(m^---Tlio Iiillueiicn ol' 
lilxoi'cLse— Till! SeroLiiiii iiiul 'rcslicltis— The Moiih ATMii'i'is— TI k! Vulva — 
The Lnliia Majoni iiiiil Iheir ViirietioH— The I’nliie Hair iiiiil lU Clw\r‘ 
actci’fl—TliR C'litoi'iH mid IIh I'uimLlonH-^Thc Amin uh mi ICi'iiirenoiiH Zuno 
—The Nynijiliiii and Lheii' I'TiiicLioii— The ATi^iiiii— The llyiiieii—ATri^ln 
ity— The ]hijh)(,ni'al Sijijnilieama; of Llie Hymen. 

In niuily/.iiig tlui m.'xuhI impulKe m’u liuvo Hceii lhat lli<! 
pvncciss wlidi'cliy tlin (lonjinuTioii ol' Hk* mixes in luiliiovml fulls 
nuUirnlly into two jihami.s: tlio tirist jiliuse, of tmudsmincd, iloi’- 
jiig wliich forcd it? in tluj oi’j,MUiisin, and Lho rn'iioml 

phaKCj of i:latum(if5(!(!tic(i, in whidi that I'o I h diwrhai’^i'd (Ittr- 
ing conjiigution.’ liitluii'to wo liavo Ikicii (Kjcupidd uiainly with 
tlio Aval; idiiiRd, that of tiinuiaca'iuH!, and with iU asHiioialod 
payoliio phonouKiiin, It was iiicvitahio tliut Hii.s should ho no, 
for it is during tho slow ]ivodd9s of tuinomioiico, that ho x mil kiiIoO’ 
tion is (leeidod, tho (ivystalli'/atioiiH of iovo nlahouatoil, ami, to 
a largo oxtont, tlio individual orotio syniholH dotoi’inincd. But 
we can by no moans a'togolhor ))nss ovov tho liiiiil jiliaso of 
detuinosoenco, Its con aid ova tion, it is triio, lirings ns diroolly 
into the field of aimtoiny and ])hyRiolngy; whilo tmiiosooiu'o la 
largely niulor control of flio u’i't, wiion fito inomoiit of di'liinios- 
oonoc ui'i'lvos tlio roiiiH sli]) froiu th(‘ control of Iho will; llnj 
moro fund an ion tal and nnconirollahlo of Iho orgnin* 


^"AimlyKiH of the .Sexual Iminil.se/' in vul. ill of tlicHd 

(llo) 
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iain gallop on iiiiclaa-kod; llio oliiii'ioL of Plinetlioii (liialiei 
blindly down into a sea oC ouuitiou. 

Iflet (lotinnc.HC’C'nco Ih tin.! ond and cliinax of tlui wliolc 
drama j it in an ajialojiiico-pliyt^iologioal pj'm-c.^H, (’(‘i ljiiiily, Iai(, 
one that inevitaVdy tov\du!B ))(*yrlu>lo; 5 y at nvory point.* It ia, 
indccnl, the very key to Uu! proce^^a of Iniiii'sci'iin'^ nnd iinlm 
\VG lunlGiatancl and rcali/e very prefinely 'vlint It in (Imt liiippeim 
clnr'mg detninohoonce, onr p.syeliologienl nunlyi^is of tljo Hoxnal 
iinpulae niiijjk rLMiiiiin vague and Inadetjnatc. 

Prom the point of view wc now oeeupy, a man and a wonuiu 
are no longer two highly Ken si Live orgnnisin.s vibrating, volnp- 
tuoiialy it may indeed he, hut vaguely and iiididiiiitoly, lo nil 
kinds of inllncucca and with llueL\uding iinp\dses eajiable of 
being directed into any chin in el, even in Die liigho.Kt; degree 
divergent from the proper end 9 of in'ocnMtion. '.riicy iiro iio\r 
two genital organisms who exist to jn'opagide, tlm I'aee, ami 
whatever else they may be, they must ho adcijualely coiislitided 
to clTect the act by which tlio future of the ran? is I'lisnnid. We 
have to consider whnfc arc the iniiUirial eondiliona which cnsnvii 
the most satisfactory nJid coiiiplele ful/illimmt of tins net, a ml 
how those eonditionfl may be correlated with (dlier (dreum- 
stanccs in the organism. In thus approaeliing tlii; subject wi! 
shall find that wc liavo not really aljaiiduiicd tlm h I inly of tlic 
psychic aspects of sox. 

The two most primary sexual organa are the l:e.HLi.s and 
the ovary; it is the object of conjugation to bring into oontiict 
the sperm from the testis with the germ from the, ovavy. 'I'lmre 
IB no I'easoii to suppose that the gcrin-ccll and the s[jerMi-ce]l are 
essentially dilTerent from eneli other. Sexual conjugation thu.T 
remaiiiB a process which is yndically tlic same ns (lie non-.sexnal 
mode of propagation which ])TCceded it. The fii.sion of the 
nuclei of the two cells was regarded liy Van Henedeu, who in 
1875 hrat ancnYately described it, as a process;! of conjugation 
comparable to that of the protozoa and tlio protopliytii, lloveri. 


“"riie aeeompJIsliiucnt of no oLhci- fiiuctlouv'^ Uyi tl n-mai’UH, "1 h ho 
inlinmtely eonnected with llio iiiiiul and yut ao iiidcspondi'iil of it.^^ 
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idio liaH liirUuH’ (!xl;c'ii(k('l our kiiOTrltidgo of tlu5 pi'ocoHH, cou- 
sidera tliiit Uio HperiiuiLozooii roniovos iin inhibitory iiitlii- 
ciico in’oventijig Hit- (roiniiioiuionuuit of dovolopiiieut in tlu! ovum; 
the H])oi'miit()jc(H)n r()])lnc:(.is ii ]K)rtii)ii of Lbn ovum wliiL'li )mH 
iilrwuiy umhvr;foiU! (lt!;f(.‘n(:i';itioiif ho tliiit tin) objoct of (:onjuj;;Ui 
tion irt cliiofly to olloct Llio imion of Ibo proj^irtioH of two 
Rolls in ono, soximl IcrLili/iUion adliioviiifr ii division of liibor 
with I'ooiproRiil inhibition; tlio two colls biivo ronounood tludr 
ori {filial faculty of sop am to dovoI(tpmonb in on lor to at tain n 
fusion of rpmlitioH and tbus roiidor ])OSHiblo that produntion of 
new forms and qiiulities wliiob lias involved tlie progress of the 
orgaiiizcfd worldd 

While in lisluis this conjugation of the male and foiualo 
elements is usually ensured by the fmnale easting her sjiawn 
into ajT ai’Lilieial nest outside the body, on to which the iiialo 
sheds his niilt^ in all animals (and, to Home extent, birds, who 
occupy an intermediati! ]ioHiLion) tlierc is an organic nest, or 
incubation ehamher as lllaiul iSnlton terms it, the womb, iji 
the female body, wherein the fiwtili/ed egg may develop to a 
high degree of maturity slieltered from those manifold rinks of 
the external world wliich iiiake it jieeessary for the spawn of 
fishes to 1)0 HO enormous in amount. Since, however, men and 
women liave descended fj’oni remote ancestors wlio, in tlie niaii- 
ner of ii(|uati(: crctitui’es, exercised functions of Hperin'exLnisioii 
and gci’in-exti'iisioM that were exactly analogons in the two 
sexes, without any specialiml female uterine organisation, the 
early stages of hmnan male and female hetal development still 
display tlie eompnra Lively nndilferentinted sexual organization 
of those remote ancestors, and during the first iiiontliH of fietal 
life it is practically impossihlo to tell liy the inspection of tlio 
genital regions whether the embryo would biive develn])ed into 
a man or into a woman. If we oxaniiiie tlie embryo at an curly 
stage of development mut see that the bind end is the body stalk, 
this stalk in later stages becoming part of the umbilical egrd 


’Till' )i1'(i!!i>hh Ih Hlill, liiiweviu', hut iiniiorri'cLly iniilerKLonil ; hcii Art. 
"IVifio 11 ( 1(1 Lion," by lluLtcver, lii Hii.i)ioL*rt IJIvliouuairc tic I'hi/nlifloillo, 
vol. vl, 11)05, 
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Tim lU’O genital region, fori noil liy Llio rapitl nxlenfiioii ot flic 
liind end boyoiul ila original limit, "wlneli lo uliat 

ia later the wmbilieuH, de.vcloji?^ uni inly liy (he gradual dilTeruu- 
tint ion of stinetiiix'.s (tlie AVollliiin mid l^liillcriaii wlikih 

originally exist identically in lioUi sexen. '1 liiw ju’ni'i'ss nf nex- 
■uni diU’ereutiatioii ia higidy ('oiniiliJXj ao (lint it ('(iiiiiot jxt be 
said that lliei'o ia coni] dote iigmunent iiinong iiivi>siigalors fl.s 
to ita dctnilft. When some iviegulavity or a nest, of dcvelojmnail 
occura in the proeeaa we have one or olher of (lie niiiiienius nml- 
formntions which may nlfeet this region. I f tlui avri'.sl oeeurs 
at a very early stage we may oven find n condition of tliiiiga 
which seems to opproxiimiLe to that whicli norm a My exists in 
the adult rep Lilia d Owing to the fact that ho Ih inulo and fiMiudc 
organs develop from more pi'imitivo slriictiirea which were ho.\- 
niilly mulitferen tinted, a fundamental analogy 5n the .^(‘xnnl nr' 
gnna of the sexes always I’eiiiaiiiH; the ilcvcloiied organs of one 
sex exist ns rndinienlH in the nthcr se.x] tin; Icstich's ciirrcsjiond 
to the ovaries; the female elitoria ia tlio honudugne of (he nude 
penia; the aorotiini of one aex ia the labia inajoi'a in Mm? otlicr 
Bcx, and ao throughout, although it ia not always jnissihlu iit 
present to he quite certain in regard to tlu'se homolngics. 

Since the object to be attained by Llie sexual organ.s in the 
human species is identical with that whicli they suliscrrit in 
their pre-luimnn aiiccatora, it la not aui’iirising to iind that llic.so 
etructuves have a clear rcsemhlimcc to the correspond iu|' slruC’ 
tures in the apes, although on the wliolo there would aiipcar to 
be in man a higher degree of sexual dill'erentiation. Tlnis tliG 
uterus of various species of semnQpUheous seems to show a note- 
worthy correspondence with tlic annio organ in won inn.' 'Ilie 
BoruGwhat leas degree of sexual ditfereiitiatiou is well shown in 
the gorilla; in the male tlie external organs arc in the juifl.sivG 
elate covered by the wri'nklcd akin of the abtloincn, while in the 


‘Tima a lusilo fmtua allowing reptilian cliai'ncLcrfl in nexiinl tlucta 
was Dxhibitetl by Sbattoak nt tiio IVtliologlniil Hocletv nt Timiddii, PgI)- 
Tiiary 19, 1895, ’ 

* J, ItohibTUggo, “Dio Uingcatnltung dca ULcnifi dor Airen iliioU doq 
Gcbuit;* ZchscJii'i/t filr Jlo>-p7ioloalej bil, iv, p, 1, 1901. 
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fcmnh, on tlio contrnry^ tljoy iu’g very nppnrejit, nncl in Koxuai 
excitcinoiit the Inryo clitoris nncl nyinpluu become iimrlccdly 
proiTiinont, The penis ot the gorilla^ however, more nearly rc- 
seinhlcs that of nmn, according to Ilartinaiin, thiiii does that of 
the otlier anthropoid npes^ whicli diverge from the Iniimm type in 
this respect more than do the cyiioccphalic apes and some speeicH 
of baboon. 

li’roni the psychological point of view wc arc less intereHtcd 
in the internal sexual orgaiis, wliicli are mo.st fmidainentiilly 
concerned with the 2)rodiicLit)ii and reception of the sexual ele- 
ments, til an with the nioro external parts of the genital appa- 
ratus which serve us tho instrunients of sexual excitation, and 
tlie channels for the introiniasion and passage of the aeinlnnl 
fluid. It is til e so only ^^^hich can ^ihiy any part at all in sexual 
flelection ; they are the only part of the sexual appnvatuH which 
can enter into the formation of citlior normal or abnoriiinl 
erotic eonceiitioiia; they arc the organs most prominently con- 
cerned with dctumescencc ; they alone enter normally into the 
conseions process of sex at any time. It seems desirable, there- 
fore, to discuss them briefly at this point. 

Our kiiowledgn of tho iiKlividiial mid rncial variationn of tfio 
oxtfiiniil Hcxuiil orgiiiui is still oxtrciiicly inipciTcct, A fow nioiiogruiiliii 
nud ciollcctioiiH of data on iuuhilcd poiiikH imiy be found in iiuirn or InnH 
iiiiU!COHnil)li! luililiL'iitioiifi, Ah regiirds wonicii, PIohh luiil UiitLoIh have 
devoted n (diiijitcr to the sexuiil oigimH of women wliieli exLend.H to ii 
hundred jiiigeH, hut loinaiim Kfaiity and fiLigimmtni'y. (/Pi.f ll'c/fi, vol. i, 
Cl 111 [) Lor VI.) Tho iiiohL ayw team tic nor ion of ohsorviitions Imvc been 
made in tlic ciiho of the various kinds of dcgoiiorntos — idiots, the iiiaaiio, 
criiiiinnl.s, cte. — but it would bo obviously uiiKafc to rely too ab-so- 
lutely on such iiivostipationa for our knowledge of the sexual organa 
of the ordinary population. 

Tlinre can bo no doubt, iiowcver, that the exLenial ecxunl organs 
in nuniial men iind women exhibit a pociiliarly wide range of I’ariiiliuii. 
Tins is indicated nob only by Llio unsystoiiiatie results atLiiimal by ex- 
porioiHird observers, but oIho by more systeiimtle Htudies. TIuih Ilermiui 
lias shown l)y deLiiihid ineasuremenl.s that there are gi'cat normal varia* 
tlons ill tbo eon formation of the purls tliat form tlu! door of the feimilo 
pelvis, lie found tliat the jirojeetion of tlie jirivio floor varieil from 
uotliiiig to as inueb as two inelicn, and that in iieiiltliy women who linil 
borne no children the distance betweon tho coccyx and anus, the Jongtb 
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dE U\e pM'hitiVniij Uio ilistnm;n lift we is i Uki umi'chrltfl lUKl tUr 
piibia, 1111(1 tlie loiij^tli <if Uui iik; Hiilijci.-t In wiili' vui'iiilioiiij, 

(Iv.tolwv I'i, ISHfl.l i;v(Mi llu'. (ciiiuU! uri'Uiril '•iicuiii'-; v(Lvi<i& 
very i;{i (aitly; nn Jinw liei'ii hIidivii liy IUm7,')i, ^vlio invi'iii^^ul i-d il iji iicurh’ 
70(1 woiucii uml v(![)ni(Uu!(’s Lhii varimi'i roiiiiil; wliilr ipin.sL iiMVially 

(ill iiiiuiiL a Lhird oi lli<! fiisrs nltaervcil), u tdil., il iimy Iir 

cro,Ha'Hluii)wl, 4 Uu--!ilinta.'cl,iire-si!nili(',el(',; iiiiil wliilp khmu'I iiiui.h very xiiiall, 
ill alioiit ft iier eciiL. nl I lie (“iisna it ailnnlli il Vliii lii» nl llii‘ liMle lliigor. 
(Ilergh, fi'i' t>r<i}diM:lw I't IHUT.) 

Ah vog arils bnlli seses, Slmiley Hall s lairs iliai "Dr. I'’. N. Ki'evley, 
wlio lins examined over 2()l)0 normal yoiniK mni hh wi’ll ns ninny ymiiif; 
women, tells me Uml iu hia ojunUm individual varintious iu llicse jmrU 
are imicdi gi eater even tliuii Lliose ol /ace ami Joriii, and DiaL llm range 
of adult and ii\ipaicutly iiovaial size and proiiorlam, an well an fuiudinu, 
and of botli the ngci niid order of dnvelo|mieiil, not only of eai-h of llie 
several jiarta tlieiiiHcIv'e.Sj IiuL of all Iheir imiiKMliiite niinexcH, and iu 
femnlc.s hh well oh iniileH, is far grruliu’ Lhnii has heen Tni' 0 )j;iii/i'il hy any 
writer, Tlii.s fuet Jh Llie hasi.s of the anxieties and feiirn of inariilio- 
logical abiiorniatiLy so Ivciiuent iluiiiig adoleseemie.^' (U. K. Hall, Adrtli'il' 
mice, vol. i, p, dl4). 

Ill accoi’iltuujG wil:li Iho bhju'guui imiKU'tnin’G of (lio 
they play, find the iiitiiuuiely psychiii iiiituni of (hat part, Uiti 
seximl arganaj both in tenia 1 mid oxleniiil, iii’o very rielily hihi- 
plied ivitb nei'voa. Wliiln the intoi'iinl or^Miis nn^ very abun- 
dantly {urnished. with KyiupiitUotie, uovvgv. i\ud tbu as- 

ternal oz'gftiiti show tbe bigbeat ponaiblo degree of Hju'einliziition 
of the vazioiiB pGrijibernl iicrvons devieea ivbieli Die orginnHin 
bftB developed for receiving, ncennud tiling, luul inmBiniUing 
stimuli to the brain, ^ 

"The niinibor of conducting cordR wliieli attiieli the genitals to the 
UcvvQUH CGutera is aiiuiily cuovmovm," wvUcs llvyaii tlohiiiHOU; "the 
pudi'e nerve ia composed of nearly all the third sacia) and hranohcN from 
the second and fourth saci’ah Aa one examiucs Uiiw nerve he is forced to 
the eoncluaion that it is an enonnoiis siijiply' for a snnill organ. The 
periphery of tlio piidic nerve spreads itself lifee, a fan over tlui genitals. ” 
Tim lesser sciatic ucvve supplies only imo innsuln— the gliiteii.H inaxinms 


- . ‘There nro, lunvevnr, no .special nerve pinliiigs (Kruiise corpimeles), 
na waa formerly imppoflcal.^ The ijprve eiirfii|.M in the genital region am 
tile aainr us el a (‘U’ lie re. 'Mu> diflevcmec lii'u in the aliKuilanee, of KUiicr' 
poaed arhoreal riimi flea Linus, See, o.r/,, l-ld. Itct Lever, Art. "KineivlatUui/' 
Uiehct’a iJivtioumire dc Plinnitiludie, \\\\, v. , . 
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—ami tl>on sgiuIh Llio lar^m imdi'iidtil biaiieli to Llio Hitlc of the jxmuh, and 
lieiicK! tlin Iriidion of eoitiiH iiuliuKW active cniiLi'iicLioii (if the ^^lutcjm 
imiyLimuK, “Llic luiiiu muHchi of aoitiou,^^ The lain;c |Uidic uuil Lliw 
[judcmlul cMiii.stitnU! the main milipl.V of the external |fCiiitulH, In wuiiuiii 
the puilio nerve in ei|iially tioi jnidemhil much MiniLller, pris- 

flihly, Hryaii IloliiiiHon HUjLincHta, heeaiiKe women take a lens active imrt 
in eoituH. The nerve Hiipply of the elitni'isi, however, is three or four 
times iiH hiif'e as that of Llie penis in jiroportion to size. (I', Jl. Kohiii- 
•Hon, “'I'lin IiiLiinntc Nervmis (k)iiiieetion of the (lenito-lJriuary (h't^iina 
With the t'erehro-Spiiial ami kSj’mpatlielie iSysleins," New yi/"k MciUeal 
JountuI, Mareh 11, IHUll; I'd. Tim .LfahmiiiKf/ /Ira fa, IKIJO.) 

Of; all the sexual oi'giiu.s the penis is witlhuit douht (liat 
whieh has mast powerl’nlly impre.sstal tlm liuimni iina filiation. 
It is the very eiiihleiu of f^riaierution, aTid everywhere men luive 
contemplated it with a inixtiu'c of reverence and Hhuddei'ini^ 
awe tliat has HometiiueH, even unioii^r eivilij^ed peoples, amounted 
to horror and disiriist. Its ininfje is worn a.s an am u let to ward 
olT evil and invoked as a (diann to call forth hle.ssiiifi;. The 
sexual or|rims wtM'c oiua; the most saered ohjeet on wliieh a man 
could place his lumds to swear an inviolate oath, just as now ho 
takes lip the 'restament. I'lven in the tradition.s of Die great 
elassie civili'/alion wliieh wv. inherit tlie penis is fascuiuHj the 
syinhol of all fusel nation. In the hi story of luiiiiaii eulturo it 
lias had far move than a merely human signilieumie ; it has lieeii 
the sy 111 hot of all the generative I’oree of Nature, the eiiiliodi- 
ment of ereative energy in the animal and vegetal) le worlds 
alike, an image to he held aloft for worship, the sign of all uu- 
conseioiis ecstasy. As a symbol, the sacred jihallus, it has biaiu 
woven in and out of all the higliesl; and deepest Iniman eoiieep- 
tions, so iutinuitely that it is possihle to see it everywhere, that 
it is possible to fail to see it anywliere, 

In (lorrespoiidenee wltli tlin importance of the ])enis is the 
large munbev of mimes which men have everywhere la'slewed 
upon it. In IiTeimli litw'ature many hundred syiionyiii.s may 
be found. 'J'liey were also minierouH in J jatin. In I'lnglisli I be 
literary terms for tlui ]ienis Bemn to be emuimvalively few, l)ut 
a large number of noii-lilm-ary Hynonyins exist in eoll()(|U''i| nnd 
perhaps merely local usage. The Latin term penis, wliieh has 
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cal:f\bUshc(l iUclf ua iia Uic iiuisl ia 

goiinriill_y (loiisidnrpil tf) uss^otniiloil 'wiib ptmli rt' iinil io be 
connocL'citl llinrol'ni-e ■\vil:h 1:1 k; iisiiiilly ih'ihIimiI jtoHiiidu rif llie 
01 ’ gun. In ilio middlii ag(iH Uin gniarul lib'i’iiry Ifi'm (Jirough- 
ont I'jun>]n5 tiyiih ci)li\s (ov aub's) I'l'inn cmiiMVj n f-InlU, uinl ju’j-yttj 
a rnt[, The only s(n.‘ioii,4 lilcrui'y b-riii, yui'd (i.ixiicUy 

equivalent to mVr/ff), as by (htanri’i'- lilniohl- (In' hisl great 
Englifili xvvUer whose vncabnlavy was ;nU'(inu(e io (he eenllal 
facts of life — lias now fallen on I of literary and I'Veii e(ill(if]uinl 
ns a go, 

rieror iiiu\ Ciliaiiliintj in Uiair nnnloniicnl unit jiliy-iinlngii'nl /ioal- 
Lcxlcoii (vol. vi, p. IIM), give nearly a limnlreil sy in my ms fni' Hie 
Hyrtl [VVj;Jrt£awjli/‘jf-7/f'A’ Afialfwiiv, ncveiilh edilimi, vtil. ii, p|). 117 (10), 
adds otlini H, iScliiiiig, in Ins *S';a;j'Hifihj/fe//a ( I7ii0, ]i]i. Sa ill), also 
pmsciita lb niiiiibnr of imiiies for Lho jiciiiH; in fliapLcr IM (pp. IHlMUli) ol 
tlio same! book lie diseiissoa Uin [leiiis genet ally n idi inure fnliiiess (liiin 
niosh authors, Lon is do LhiiiIchj in bin ff7o,'^,s7M'ir Ht'olltinr of the ]'‘rnin*li 
language (pp. 23l)-2'J2) i (iiiuiiioiiito.s weviiral Iniiidred lilemry HynoTiyiiiH 
for tho penis, tbnugli uiaiiy of them probably only oi'i-ni' once. 

Tliftvft is no dioi'ougli and eouiprebeiiHive, uualeni eLudy of the jieuis 
on an antbvopologieal basis ((iliough i hIuiuM iiieiilbm a va hi able ami 
fully illnatvalKil study o[ auLhvojmingieal am I iiatdml ogival varin Lions o( 
the penis in a hcvIcm of nvLiclen by Mmanilon da MoiiLyvI, "lies Anomalies 
(log Organs GCmiLiiiix Extevnes Cbez len Ali^iirreXi" ele., ,1 7<7uri’.>i iVAnihvo- 
polofflc CrlmlncUCj 18D5), and it wniilil be mil of jjlnei' liere Lo uLleinpt 
to collect the ucnLtci'cd noLlccs regarding nieiitl mid oDiei' viiriaIi>iiiH. It 
may Hiiffico to nolo hoihg of tlie evidenee .sliowiiig tlmt sueb variiiLiniifl 
SGcin to 'be nuincroiis and jinportant. Tlie Aral) penis (aenirdiiig to 
JCoclier) is a lender and long (a tliird longer Llnui die uviirnge J'airopeiin 
peiiifl) mid with a elub-sliapecl gliiiin. It nndergoi'H lit Lb- elnuigo when 
it enters the erect state, Tlic L‘]nthc,4 loavc,y it (piite free, and the. Arab 
practices innmial excitement nt an early age Lo favor Its devrtopiueut. 

Among the Fuegians, also, according to llyades and De.niker (C'aj) 
Hoi'll j vol, vUj p, 1531, the avevago length of Lite penis ia 77 nh Mime I via, 
which is longer than in Europeans. 

In men of black race, also, Lbo penis is decidedly large, TIiuh Sir 
H. I-I. Johns ton (fj?'iM,sh CciUi'fil ji. :im)) Hdite.H this to li(! a 

universal rule. Among the Waiikeinlii of Nordiern Nyassa, for iu* 
alaiiee, he I'emnrlcs that, while the body In of iiU'diiini ai/i', (be |ii‘iii.s is 
generally largo. He gives tlin umial length as abonl, six inelicH, riNieliing 
nino or ten in ereetion. The prepuce, it is added, is oftnn very long, and 
circumcision is practiced by many Lribesi 
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Among tlia Aiinirieiin uogrona Ilitllicka Iiuh Ton ml j ulrso {}*ro('C('(liu{fs 
Amcricuit Aasooialioii for t/iv AdvaiimuL'nl of fiiuancn^ vul. xlvii, p. '175), 
tlmL tliH pi’nirt iu UUivk liuyH \h Uivgvv Hum in wliitu Vjoyu, 

Tlui imHHiigUH oiLrid ulitivii HiiggcHt LIk; (|iiCHlinti wlu'llior tim pniiln 
bcconips lui’gnr by (‘xcrclHi; (»! Hh gmuu'iiLivi; fuiurLinns, .MumL olil iiiilliorn 
fiHsurt til II L fniqiiniil, (u'lMiLiiiii iiiuUo.4 llm jioiiIh lurgi; uinl long {Ncliurig, 
Si}€niiiilulo(f(u, p. 107). (Jnbm noU'il lIiiiL in ningi'i'n mid utliloUiH, wlio 
wcni clmnt(! ill oidci- Lo incfiiirvu Llu-dr Htrongth, Llm soxuul iuu Lh woro 
.Hiiuill and rugroMo, lika LIioho of old innij and Hint oxorcisd of Llin orgiuiH 
from yoliLli doviiloji.H Llioiii; Udiibiiiul, qiioLing Uu.h (dismvuLion {‘rrnlli 
da p. :J7d)j ugrooH M'illi Uns HliitLiiiuniL iL hcoiiis jivobabla 

Lliat tluu'o iu an (doiiamt of Lnilh in tlii.H aiudciit bcdidf. At llio huiiiq 
liiiK! it muHt bo roiiioinliorod tlmt Llio poniu is only to sin all extant a, 
iniiHculiir organ, and tliat tin: InoroiiHo of size prodiuicd by frcciucut 
coiigcHtioii of ei’oetilo Lissiio.s oaniiot bo oitlior rapid or proiioniKiod. 
Yariation.H in Uio hi/o of tin: aoxiuil organs iiro prohably <m tlio udiolb 
inainly inberiLiid, though it is iinpos.siljle to spinik decisively on thip 
point until iiioro Hysleinatie oli.servaLioiis heeonie eiiHLniimry. 

'.l.'lui HRi'oLuiii Ii UH 11.411 ally, in the liimiim iiiiii|. 5 iiiiition, heou 
rcgiu'dtid nioi’tvly uh iiii ujijnnKlaf^fe ol the peniH, of secoiuliiry iiu- 
])(n'taiuie, alLliniifrh iL iw Lite garmeiiL of the primary and eHsen- 
tial oi'giuis of 4(iXj and tlie J'ai;L that it in not tlii! seat of any 
Yoliiptumis HeiiHation lias douhtless helped to eonCirm this pofli- 
tion. iCveit the name is inendy a inediaival per version of scar- 
tunij Hkin or hide, In elassie tiineH it was usually ealled the 
poiieli or purse. The importance of the te.studes has nut, how- 
ever, heeii altoffetliei' ignored, as the very word taslis itself 
shows, for the tcaiU is si in ply the idUiiv.sh of virility.^ 

It is easy to under.staiid why the penis slumld oeeupy this 
special place iu man’s thoughts as tlie supreme .sexual organ. 
It is the one eonspicnous and prominent portion of the sexual 
apparatus, while its aptitude for swelling and erecting itself 
involimtai'ily, nnder the iiidueneo of sexual emotion, givi^.s it a 
peculiar ami iilmo.st uni (pie ])osition in the body. At the siiim! 
time it is the jiniiit at wliieh, in the male hody, all volii])tuous 
son 4 11 lion is eon cent rated, tlie only normal nmseuline eeiiter of 
sex.” 


Ulyrll, Op. alL, v«l. ii, )i. 50. 

' S'caHiilimiH of idcii.siiri: wiLlioul thoflo of toiicli apjicnr to bd 
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It iti not ottsy 1.0 liiul lioj' I'on'Of^jM'nniu^ily <'ons]iiou(mK Kyu\- 
bol of SGX ill Uio sG.viini region of \v(ini(‘!i. In Uio imniKil poitK 
tion noLliiiig in vinililo l>ut Llo; jitH'uliiivly luinmn ooHliion of fill 
pietiii’esf|iU!ly Uu'iiuid UinUoiiH \'(‘iU'riH (i.cd/iii.'^e. jim I’alfyu .said, 
nil tlioso -wlio eiii'oU tlionii^elYOis wwWv Uo* UnmoT of Vvuu^s nois^l 
iioGft.ssnrily niailo it), mid ('vcii (lint Ih fi'uin viiov in Iho 

mliiU liy till) iiinri) or less Iniwliy plauinlioo of liniv \v1d(-l» |f|■o^Ys 
upon it, A Lriniiglo of vnryiiigly iins-iHo doliiii lion is {\m 
fonncil at the linver npox of Uio trunk, iinil I his yvouIiI KoinO' 
times apiionr to linvo he on regn riled ns ii feiniiiine symlioJ.' I hit 
the move usual mnl typienl syuihol of fiuuiniihly is the idenlizeil 
ring (liy sonic siivngos th/iwn ns n io/onge) of llie viiIy;u' oiieii- 
ing — the yoni eorresiioniling to Iho iiiiisonline linyitm — wliieh is 
normally (dosed from view hy the larger lips iirisiiig fvoiii he- 
nenth the shadow of the mans. It is a syinhnl thiil, like Die 
niasciilino pludlua, has n dniiiile nunining among iii’iiiiilive peo- 
ples mid is Fomelimes used to rail down a Idivsiiig mi«l soine- 
times to invoke a eui’se,''^ 

Tills (‘xtermil opening of the femiiiJiie griiital passage with 
its two enclosing lips is now geiuirally culled (he vulva, Tt 
wonhl n])peiir that originally (as by Oelsus and I'liiiy) this 
term inciliidcd the wouih, also, but when (lie term ‘hiterus’^ 
came into use ”viilva” uois eoiifbied (as its sense of folding 
doors suggests that it should he) (ci the (‘xleinni eiilvauee, 'rhe 
classic term can/iiw for the exLiwnul geinliils was eliielly used hy 
the poets; it has been the ctyinological souveu, of various Ihivo- 
pean names for tliig regioii, smdi ns ihi! old iM'cneh coir, which 
has iiow> however, disappeared from literature while even in 
popular usage it has given pi nee to lapiiL and similar lerms, Jhil; 
there is always a teudexicy, marked in most purls of the world, 
for the names of the cvleriinl feimile juirts Lo lieeoiue indecoroiis. 
Even ill classic antiriuity tins part ivas the pudem/iiai. the 

normal a(; the Up a[ tlxa penis, as pnlutait roit Py KiO'ipLuve, (lUnlnil In 
AHcnIfit and tVoKro/ofp.'d, aniumry, I HUH. 

VSee. tlic pvevioMrt voUuna of (.liesa iS'Uiilfr'H, “Soxunl Meh'i’luui in 
Man,'^ p lOl, 

USee, c.ff,, riorts auJ HavtcslK, J)(ia WcUy, vol. i, iH'giimiiig ol eluii> 
tor VI. 
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to be nRliaiiictl of, inul amoiii^r ourKelvea the iiiaas of the popn* 
lation, still jvreservijif,^ tlio ti'aditioiiH of primitive tiincH, coio 
tiiuu) (o elicM’ish llie same jioLion. 

Tim mmtoiny, imlhi ojjolojry, /(jlk-hinij and Ua-miiidloj^y of tin! ox- 
Uriml null Ce some i!xUmL tlm interne I feminine sexunl vej'inn nmy lie 
Hliulied in tin; follnwinj' piiljlinilloiiH, iiinoii^' iiLhem: I'lrjsHj DUM MV'/fj, 
v«l, i, CliaiiLei' \T ; Jlyrll, Tnj)ii[inijihi.yi-ln‘M Annltnitic, vnl- iij luul oLlier 
puldieiilions Iiy tlm Hiiiiie Heliolni'ly aiiiLtoiuisL; ^V. J. StewfivL Maelciiy, 
uf Aiiciaiil eximeiiilly pp, Kld-SfiO; Ji, Jlerj'lij "iSym- 

Iiolm 11(1 (.'o^'niLidiicin I ii'nltiOiuin Kxturnoiuin Fniniiiu'unim'’ (in Diiiiisli), 
llonijittii'tliih'juhi, AnfruHL, 1 S)H; amt also in Mininluhcffc filr PniJdiyi Jtc 
Dcniidhthii/iv, 1 S!) 7 . ik S. Lnnili, "Tlu! Feiniile ICxtevnal ('loniLal Or^dUia," 
iYria York Jouniiil of (iildir.<’oJO(/]i, Aufrust, ISfld 3 R. L. llieUiii.Hnn, 
"Hyper Lropliios of tlie Lnliin Mjnoni luid Tlieir iSitfiiillcanee,'' /taifaicaa 
ClyiirroloiJlf, iScpttimlioi', KKlli; K/Jun-rttSm (in vaiions liiiif'iiimes) , vol. vii'i, 
pp, S- 11 , and many uLlier tiassnf'OH. Sevenil of Scliurif'’H n'orka 

(cHpfM’iiilly (liiii'i'i'ottiulii, jUKf/f;/a 7 a, nnd Piirllicnulof/ia) eon tain full HUiu- 
niinie.H of tlu: HLuteinentH of tliu oinly writers. 

The extoi'nul or lai’f^er lip.s, lila; tho iriniis veiiDi'is, are 
specinciilly luiiiian in llieir full ih.'velo]iiii('iit, for in tin; inillirO' 
jjoid ii|)eH they art; an lull aa is the niona, and in tlu; louver ai)(!.4 
absent nUouether ; they are, moreover, hii'i'er in tlie white than 
in the oLlier human rueea, Tima in the ne^^n'o, and to a less 
(lej^i'ee in tlu; Jiijinneae (^Vel'nieh) and the Jnvancae (Heheiv.er) 
they nve less develojmd than in women of white race. M’hw 
frveater lips de.velo)i in the fmtuB Inter than the lesser lipa, wl\ieh 
are tlnia at iirat nneovered; this condition thus cionatitiiteH an 
infantile a late ^vhi^lh nceaa ion ally (in Iosh tluni 2 i)er cent, of 
cases, accord iiif^ to Jlerjrli) perai.stH in the luliilt, 'riu;ii' ffmK.rally 
accepted name, lain a 1 11 a j ora, is comnaratively modern.^ 

Tim mitiM' sidoH of the liildu iiiiijnni iiro covered witli hair, mid on 
Llic inner sidfi.s, wliioh an; HinnoLh and moist, hut nrn not Lrim nnicnn.s 
inoniliriuK’, lln’ro ai'c a few sweiiL ^hiiids and iiniiierous lai'f^i; scdiat'CiniH 
ylanil.s, llerjuli considitrs Hint Ihei’o is little or im hair on Llie inner 
Rides of the lahia iiiiijorn, 1ml T.aiiili stntes (hat eiindul exiiminii tiini 
sliowH Unit from nno- to two-thirds of the inner siirfnee in luliill, womeif 

'llyi'M sLiili's ( lint I lie niinie hihlii iviis (Ir.st used Tliiller in tlifl 
inuhile o[ Llie ei;r)|hientli eenhiry in Ids Jilnaciif.i of heinjj 

ndojited liy him from llie (ireelc poet f'lrolioii. who j'livi* lliese Hlnietiii'en 
the very ohrioiis naino yf/Xen, li|)s, Rut Ihis seeiiiH l,o he 11 inistnhi'. foi 
tlio aevcii teen til eentnry nnntniniaLn eertiiiiily used the imiiii! "lahia" for 
tlioHo parts, 
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HlifWliiiii’H lik(! those uf llu! (‘Xli'iiml Hiiifinc. In hmiiollcH ancl wninni 
of tliirk riiKOH tliix sin faeo is [jigniciih d ; in diii k rm t H il ii'iially n 
gvivy. Fmiu un i>\iinnmi(i(in of ynmig ji' "-tinilci 

liiiH fnimd Lliul Lhcio iiin Iwii iiinili viiin lioi^ it) Mn- r.i ihc 

lahiiL inajoni, with LriMisitimiiil liniiis, In tJni (irsl. jiinl niouL fitsini'iiL 
fnvni till! Isihia U-ml Ui ln' inurki'tl ami imnr cirnfril ami iicii;n'(iU'.(l 
ab tlm uiiiinr nial iiiiLeriar jmi't, nflim hoil, in Un^ sitltm *4 ihn iimns 

ttinl [in'saiiLia^r a Jlssiii'i! wliirh iw liidiulaj’ in ils iip|iri' i>iii l ami Mlm\viiif{ 
the innev \iiis dthivo i>v li'r'Vi l»vvv', In tin*, at'i'innl fuvni lhi“ liiliiii ure 
bltirUi'ir anil niino oulstimilinf; anil tliii iinnv I'tlj'i's lii' in fniHin I ilntnif^h- 
out their wliolt! lf'ni,'l:li, slioivinj; Ihr rimti {mih ftili an a hinj,' narrow 
riHHui't!. WliiiLover tla‘ forni, (lai hihia rlnsn nniio Ipju'lilly tii|N-Ua:r in 
vhgins anil in ymnig imliviilnnlH grin'iivlly timn in lla^ ilrlhiweiinl nml 
tile oldoi'ly. In ehihli eiij as Illiu Liimaii imiiih il iiul, I hi' viilt'a ajijirars 
to look" tliriHitly ftu'Wiinl iiml the eliloi is a ml ni iiiiii y iin'ahH easily 
apjKMvr, wliili! in inlult winiien, ami i's\a’i'ially afler nllmujiU at I'nilani 
hnva liecn iiiailo, Um vulva iipin'iirH ilirectnl innn' ludon' iinrl lirhiiiil, ami 
Llic clitoriH and nioaluH iiint'i! iiovcri'd hy Mm hiliiii inn jai'a ; iin llial, llio 
child riiiiuitca forward, while the adult Monmu is us mi II y aide to uriiiaLe 
nlmost ilinicUy downwiwds in Ilia evert imsltinn. tlnnij’h in snnm en'-ea 
(us may nceasioiially he olwervi'd in Ihe slvei't] hIii' run only dip no wIpi'pi 
hoiuling Hliglitly forwai’Pl.H, Tliia iliHVi’eiire in the ilin'elion pd Urn idreaiii 
fonne.rly fiiriUHln’d nni! nC llm niethmla of diaginiring viviMnity, an unver- 
Lain one, siiiee the diiyereiiee is largely pine Lip iign and i i id i vidua) vuria- 
tlon. Till! main fiietor in the {POHition and iis|iert of llm vulva is [lelviii 
iiiolinaLjon. (iS'ee TTavolnck hlllis, luul li'oaK/n, funitli I'ditinii, |i. ill; 
Stviitz, /lie »S'f/Hjiih(!if (Ip'.'i irefltnidii'ii /i''[ji'jmp'.s, Chajiiev XII,) In llm 
Euroiiean tvonian, iieenrding to Stvalz, a eunsipliMiihle degii'o of lie) vie 
incliniitioii is cs.^enlia] to beauty, eoneealing all Ipiit tin! aiil I'ldm' lliird 
of tlie vulva. In ne.gresise.H and oLlier wimmu of Inwiiv viiee the, vulva, 
bo^Yevor, usually lies further hack, heiiig imtre eoimiplrnuus Tip mi lichiml 
than in Europeiiii women; in this respepd lower niers l esmpihle I lie :r]ip)s. 
Those women of dark race, tlierefore, n'liose mmlesly is fiieiiHscd ladiiml 
rather tliaii in front, tliua have sound iimitouiieal ennside rations on 
their sside. 

As PI0S.S and Cartels roinnrk, 11 vi'ry eomnnui variiitinn iimoiig 
ISuropoiui women eon.si.sts in an nmisna'lly |iii,stei'iiii' po.sitioii of (In' vulva, 
and vaginal eJl trance, .so that iiule.sa a cusliuui in plueed under the 
huttocks it is didUmlt for the nniu to elVeid eoilus in I hi* usual pnsilinu 
without giving nuieh pain to Llm win nil n. Tliey iidd thiil iipiutlicr 
nnoiinily, less ca.s3' to remedy, eonsi.sl.s in an aliiiiiirmilly anli'iiop- |ir»si- 
tion of tile vaginal eiiLraiiee elo.sii heneath tlu* iielvie htuii', im (Imt, 
although intrciiuission is eiisy, the. upaHuimlie I'.nnlrnetimi nf |hi' vagina 
At the culmiimtiou of orgasm pres.se.s the peiUH agniiiHt tliu hoiio anil 
MUses inlolcrahle pain to bhi; man, 
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TliG inonH voiiRriK (ind tlio labia Jiinjorii aic^ nftcir the af^e 
of ])iiberty, ahvays noriiially covered by a more or le.s« profuae 
growth of hair. It is notable that the aperi, iiotwitlisLaiiding 
their gfenenil Leu deucy to liairines.s, hIiow ik) is mill special devel- 
opnient of liair iji tliiH r(?gloii. We thus see that all the external 
niid iiifU’C (;oiisi)icimus jior Lions of the sexunl s])li('re in wmiiaii 
— the uums veueriSj the hdjia iimjoru, luul the luiir — repi'eseut 
not so mil cl I an animal ini leri Lance, aiicli ns we comuioiily mis- 
rejiresent tlicin Lo be, but a higher and genuinely luiinan develop- 
ment. A.s none of these .structures subserve any clear practical 
use, it would appear that they iiuisL have dcvclo|)ed by sexual 
selection to .satisfy tlio ten the tic demaiulB of tlie eyc.^ 


Tlin (iliiii [irti!!’ iiiicl iiriangoiiifiiit of tlip piibici hair, invRHtigiitoil by 
ICst’.hvic.ht iiiul YeiifL iuoi'« than half iv v.ciiUivy ago, have liceu move 
recently HUidietl hy Horgh. As these oljservevs luive yioiiited out, tliera 
are vurioiiH (inn verging liiiir strcains froiii aliove aiul helnw, tlie elitoriB 
seeming to he the eeiiter towards wliicli L)i(,>y are (lireetcul. 't'lu! hair- 
covering tliiis formed is usually luuide aud, as a rule, is more hcj in 
hninettes tliau in Moiulcs. It is nearly always hciit, curly and more 
or IcHH H|)ir(illj' twisted,^ There are ri'ei]iiently one or two curls at the 
conimencciiiciit of the IlHsiii'e, rolled outwards, and occasionally a well 
niiirkcd tuft in the middle line. In almndaucc the puliii; Iiaii’ corre- 
Hpoiids with llm axillary liair; when one region is dcfiictive in liair Lho 
oilier is usually so also. Strong eyebrows also usually iiidiente a strong 
(leveloimient of puhie linir. Ilut tlie hair of the Iiead usually varies 
independently, and Ilergh found that of IliT woiiien willi spare piihie hair 
72 had good and often profuse hair on the head. Complete or nliiioBb 


* IJoigli tentatively .suggests, us regards the pubic hair, that its 
appearance may lie due Lo the upright wallc in man and the huiunii 
position during eoitiis, the hair ])revcriting irritation of the genitals from 
the HMcat pouring down from the liody and ))roleeling the slciii from 
direct frietion in coitus, (fn IjoLli these suggestions he wns, liuwerer, 
long previously anticipated liy Kuhrieius ab A(iuii))endente.) T’lie faiicifid 
suggestion of Louis ftobiiison that the puhie hair has deyeloyied in order 
to eiialile Die liiiinmi infant Lo cling Hcenrely to his luoDuu' is very 
poorly .'uipporteil by fruds, and has iint met with aeccplauce, It may bo 
nienlioiied tlial; (as stilted by floss and llartelH) the woiueii of tlio 
llisniarek Archipelago, whose puhie hair is very aliuiidaut, use it as u 
kind of Iiitiidkereliief on which lo (dean llicir liaiids. 

’Jfoutli and lleywood Smith liavi* noted Hint the imliic hair tondij 
to lose its t'UvUuc'ss uiul become straight in womeu who umskurljQ.U), 
{Jiritlnh Uumvvulot/lvtil Jourmil, February, 1987, p. C05.) 
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complete nLsciico of piiMc Imir ii in (‘X|iri ii iii i' only /rjiiiul in 

nbout 3 poi' L'ciiti of Miiiiipti; tlioHp were nil ytJiiiijr hpi'I Mniidc. 

I?()l;hc, in liifi invi'.sli/'alimi tif (lie puliic; hiiir nt lOOd J;r*rlin 
women, ^ouiul tiuit no two women were reolly oliKe in lliitt 
vespeet, but ihove WiW u leuileuc^' to two imnu (ype;^ iif ni'v:iuyi‘> 
nient, with minor siilidivisimiSj uceonliii;' iia llie liiiii' lemleil id 
grow obi oily in llu! Jiiicldlo lino ('xlmiding lii(i'i’nlly fi-oin (li^t 
line, ov to grow ctjunlly over (lu> wliob^ evleiit ef (lie jidliie 
region; these two groups iue'uilnl luilf Hie nwe.i iuvtvIignLi'il. 

Ill mm tlift iniblt! Imiv mirnmlly /i!'niiirl4 (uili'i inrly in n fniut line 
up (lo tlio. uttvcl, with Lamlriuiy Lti form ii Liiuii’de with (he iiju-x iilmw, 
luul piiAUiridi ly exliimU luieUwuvilH Ui tlui l^i weuusi uuLm hiv 

ftiul postiu'iov pxleiiKunia to lupurii Lively mve, ur iil, nil i viMitu iwv' 
only vRpviiaciiUul by n (ow atvoy hnivs. lUUht fouml (lita v.viiiiliim in ( 
per cDiil. oi NovUi tlcviiniii wnmm, tbivui^b a Ivirnijh' of I'oir waa only 
louml in 2 per tinil. ; Liniibriii^n hninil il in a per mil. ef llnliiin wumrn; 
Hergh ioiniil iu in only 1.0 per I'l'til. ainnn;.r lUOil Diniifdi iwnWilnli-^, 
all sixti'L'ii tif whom ivifcli Llii'to cxcrplimihi n'cii' lii'nm'Llea. In Virrnni. 
anmniT 000 wonim, Coe? loiiinl unl.v I [ht nil I. willi lliia ilinhibnlinj) nt 
liivii'j and HlaLii.a that Lliry wain wnnii'ii of dteiilnlly imeiniliiu! ly[n>, 
tlioiigli PloHH and Hiii'LoIh, im well um I'nlhi', llnd, htuvi'i'er, llm(. licli'ni- 
iiH tlioy term tlin nuifiaiilliia disli'ilni limi, i:i iinini cniiinniii in 
blnndca. Tho iitilciior oxtonnion of liiiir is iisiiiilly (U'i-iMn|iaiiiifil hy llm 
poBtorior cxtciiHio:. around Lhii iiiinsj nsually very idijpil, IniL ocun- 
uioiially oh proiiuuiicu as in iiirin. (AeriM'diii)' In Knllie, hiiwern', 
aiiiorior lictGi'Ofjcii.o coinpnrativi'ly raro,) 'riii'j-i; iiiiiKrnljna vnrialiniiH 
111 the nxtoiiKioii of the piibin liiiir ai)]MMir to lin iint Miii’iiiiiinniily iisvn 
ciiitod with other pliyuicc!'. and psyiiliiu niKinnilins ; it is no this lU'iiriiuit 
that they' have .soinotiincH hami rtgiu'dad as linlii'ul iiins of a viirioii.H in- a 
criniinal Icinporii.iionLj thciy iircj linwovi'i', fmiiid in iinili' inn iiiiil wnini o. 

The piiliio hair of women is lusunlly sliniter tluui lliiil of invii, lull 
tliiclcj and tlie iiulividiial liaivK stroH'' 0 v and Utv^^tr i diuiueler than 
Uioae Q-f men, as 1’ fall (Irat Hliuwtdi dark hair is iisunlly hlronni'i- than 
light, In hath lci\}|Lh and size. Llui individual vavialiitiia nre I'onsideralde. 
The iiflunl lenf'Ui ia about 2 inehes, or 11-5 emliinelcvs, ni:eiisionaMy ventb* 
ing abmvt 4 inthissj or U-IO ri'nUnuih'iH, in I lie Iniv'er I'lirls, In u .‘ in ies uf 
lUQ women attimded ilnrhig coiillnminiiil in T.oridoii and I lie iiorlli et 
I'mgland 1 have only oiioe (in a iiitlier bloiidi! Lii iK’iiidiii'o wiuuiin) f'liiiid 
iho hair on labia i‘oaoliiii/j[ a (lonsiiieiioiiH 1i'ii|rni ,if nevenil niehi'H and 
fornniig an obatrncLioii Lo thn ninnipnlnliinis nivnlvcd in deli very', lliil 
ilaiiii (lelivcvotl a woman whoso |nilde Imh' wns li)n;.'(>r Limn (hat of lier 
head, reaching heioyv her Iviieei Ihuillnl iiIho knew a M'omkiii wlinse 
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piiliin luiiv iioiii'ly recirluiu lior Uiiogh and weih Hold to ninUa wigH ) Biir- 
tlioliii niGiiLioii.H n Holdior'H M’ifu who plaited litir pubic liair hcliind lii‘r 
biicic; while Jli'iiiitruni! luiH several I'tsforoiicca to abnoviiialiy long hair 
in lailii’M of Lhi: Frcni:li ('ouvt during tin.' HixtiauiLh ccnlury. In iS cdHo.H 
out of 'iilOD llingh found Lha puhio liiiir funuiiig a lui’g<! curly wig ex- 
tending to the iliac apiiKiH, '.riuj individual Iiaii'H have oircaHionally been 
found HO HtilV and bi'UHli-liI:(! uh to render (aiiluH dinieiilt. 

Tn (.'oinr Ibe ]iulii(; hair, while generally a])j)ro.viinating to that of 
the Innnl, is some limes (aertirding to UnUie, in I'levinany, in one- third 
cases) lighter, uinl sometimes somewbat darUer, as is Innnd to bo tho 
casn by Coe, enijecially in brnnettes, and also by llnrgh, in Deniniirk. 
llergii I’CiniirkH lliat it is generally iiitei-niediat(> in cohu' between 
the (eyebrows and tlie iixillni'y liair, Llie latter being more, or less decolor- 
ized by sweat, ami that, owing- to Llie intlnenec of the urine and vagiuiil 
diHcliargcfi, the labial liair is paler tliiin that on Lbe nioiiHj bloiidoH with 
darU eyebrows usiially have dark hair on the nnuis. The liiiii' on thin 
Hjiotj as Aristotle observed, in usually the last to turn gray. 

Tlic Ict'y to Llu! ^roiiitnl a[)p[ir[iLiiH in won ion from tlui paj'- 
(jliic jioint of viiMv, iiiid, iinlid'd, Lo hoi no oxti'iit, itn iinaLoinical 
ciditoi’, is to 1)0 found in tlio clitoris. Aiuitoiiiically and dovcl- 
ojimoii tally tlio id i Loris is tho rudiiniintai'y inialoo;iio ii.l! tins iruis- 
(.•ulino penis. J*’ limit ion ally, liowovcr, its scope i.s very niueli 
.sMialler. While the penis liovh receives and imjiarlH specific 
volupluauh scusiiLions. and U dt the, Kumc time both the inlvo- 
m it Lent orpnn for the seiiien and tlie conduit for the urine, the 
sole function of tlie clitoris is to enter into erection under tlic 
stress of se.xual cniolioii nnd receive and tvansinit tlie stiiinila- 
tory vidiiptuouH si'iisaiioiis iinpivited to it hy fiaetion with the 
inaseuliiie genital ajiparaine. It is .so iiisioni/leant uii organ 
that it is oidy within recent times that its homology ivith tiiA 
penis has been realized. In ISM Kobelt wrote in his important 
book', ]){(} j\l(ninli<i1nui iind Wcdbliahan WollHsi-Oi'f/ondj ill at iiv 
his nthMn])t Lo show that the feiiudc organa arc exiietly aiuik 
ogoiis tn [lie male the render will probably be iiniible to follow 
liiiu, while even doliannes i\l tiller, tlio fatluir of scieiititie ])liysi 
iology, declared at a boat [ho an me jicriod that I he cl i tori .s is 
cs.si'iil hilly difinrmit from (he jienia. It is indeed hid: tliroo 
eontnrii'.s .‘^ince 11 in clitoriH wiis fo little known Unit (in 15!).'!') 
llcalduB Colmnbuii actually claimed the lioivor of diHCOvcving it, 
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Cohimb^is wnfi not its (.lisoovurcij foi' l''Allopiue Hpcfidily eliowci 
that Avicenna anil All)nC‘nsiH luvA vefencA In il.‘ 'rite Arabs 
appear to have Itcen very fiiini liar wit li it, and, fnini llu.; vuiious 
names they gave it, deiir’y iiudcrHlofxl tlic irnporliml pint it 
plays in generating voltiplnoiis e mot ion.* IhiL it wus Known 
in classic antiquity; the t hecks ealhiA it Uiu myrllt!* 

bevry; Galen an A Sovanna eiillhul it vuV'/'V itveimse it eov* 
0,1'Gci as n hviAc is veiled, w'liile the old hiUiu name was imtifjo, 
from its power oJ: ciitoi'iiig into erection, ami mlunu'Ilu, Iho 
litLlu pillar, Iroiii its slinpu, ’Die nioAern tciiii, wliieii is Greek 
and refers to the sensitiveness of the part to voluptuous LitiHa- 
tion, is said to have oviginatoA with SuiAns iniA Pollus.® It 
Was mentioned, though not adopted, hy Ihifus. 

“The clitoris,'^ declared Halle r, “is a part extremely sensible 
and n'orLderfully prnrioiil.” It is epi’tninly llie <'liitT lliougli 
by no nienng the only point tliroiigh wliieli Die i mined iale call 
to Aetuinescencc ig conveyed to llm foinalo orgauisin. It is, 
indecch ua Bryan Bobinsmv remarks, “a verilulib' ideelTicid hell 
button which, being pressed or irritated, rings uji tlio whole 
nervous syslcnid’ 


The acwous flwpply of tlds littlo ovgnn U vory Irirgp, ivml Hr ilornal 
neryn of Miq tditori.s is l•(‘]|lt^vc'ly Urrno o)‘ r<iii|- liiiioH Iiiri't'i' tijjiii (but of 
the penis. Ye(; tli« KCiasitivo point of iIoh orwan U only lo 7 milli- 
jnefcors in cxbciiL. Tlio loii/jth of tlio di(:(H'|H j.s nsiially milidi' uvi'r li con- 
tUWctftvs (nv about au uu'.Ui aiul J yi>uLinn‘tpvv\ whou yvyoti u p'njitb of \ 
centime iora or inoro wag rcgai'dcil by Murlim'iui «.s wil.liln Llni imrtnnl 
range of variation. It i» not nrtwU to llnd rlitovis^ lonj’i'y Umn litis 
in ISnvopo (for [iniong fionm nuios lilco the iiogro tin? rlilitri.s is tfcn- 
crally large), hut all tlegvees of ntngniltnle ntay ha fmtuil ns rnri* I'Xi'iip- 
lions, (iSce, c.(j,, Sir , 7 . Y. iSjnipsoii, ''Hi'i'iniipln-dilitcs," (Hislitrlo 
il/ciiio£i'5 (ind CoiUrlbHiiom, vol. ii, pp. 2l7‘22fli also hn'kiiisoit, for. ail.) 
It Wfts /onncrly thoiight that the olitoriH i.H einsily (iithivged hy fiiimlui'- 
hatiovi, and Kavtincan hclicveil that in this %s'ay it might Im Uouhlod in 
length. It ia prohahlo Lliat slight ciilargcincnt of tlio (.'Ii Loris nniy lid 


’Selnivig, ;i/iificl»)'ffi, p. 7lj, Plnzzon In lilSl sniil that hi Iinliun It 
hcul fi ])n|)tilnr name, ti hcs)ierfllo. 

hSchiirig hrongiit Logothdi'^ in Ids f7|/lw'OfdOf//« (pp, 2..i) vnrlmifl 
early opinions concerning the ('.lltoria as the, acat of vnlniituong fcnlingt 
*I-Iyi-tl, Gp, ciL, vol, ii, n. 103, 
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^niiHcd by very frequent mnsLurbation, IniL only to iin insigniUcant 
extejitj uiul it ia impossible to diagnose mnsLiubntion from the size of 
tlio elitoris. Aiiunig llio wojiKni of LnU(j NytiHHii, uh widl us in tha 
Ciiroliiu! Islniulsj Hjiecinl meL'liods are priieLieed for eloiigntiiig tho 
cliLoria, but in iipej iiL till events, it is jirobiililc Llmt the variations 
in the size of tlie orgiin are mainly congeniLiil. It iniiy well he that a 
eoiigeni Lully large ell Loris is assoeiateil M’itli an abnoniially devebtiied 
excitability of llie stjxtml ajtimraLiiH. Till staled (On Utciiuc (ind 
OyiirifMi in/lani»]ti|lon, p. 37) that in his experienee thevo was a treqweuL 
lliougli lUiL invariable connection between a largo cl it oris and sexual 
proclivity. (Hcliiirig referred to a ease of in ten so and liftdoiig Hexiial 
obseHsii.pl iissoidateil with an cxtroniely large clitoris, Oyiiffc'ufof/fff, pp. 
10- 17.) Of recent years eoiiHiderahlc iinportaiiec has heeii attnclied by 
some gyiieeologi.sts (c.ff., U. T, Morris, "Is ICvoliition Trying to Do Away 
Witli Lite Clitoris Y" y'j'rfn.'''ffc(/onA' dwia-i'cHn /l.vNot'ifiOmr of Ohslclrltinna 
and (ii/nccu!o[/ifiiH, vol. v, lHtl3) to preputial tidliesiniiH around tho 
clitoris as a Houreo of nervous disLnrbuiicc and invalidism in ytmng 
women, 

tho. olitoviH ifi anatoinioally iiuiUogous to the pouiH, 
ils acLiml iiioohinii.sin ilio ati'cys of Hdxiuil (!-\t:iL(;T]U!iit is 

Honiewliiit clinVjnmt. Ah LicLitiul siiUM.} })oinl:ii(l nut, it 

aniiiiot I’ifie fi'doly in oi’iiotitui iis tluj junuH cniij ,it is 
aj)])iii’oiitly houiul down by its pvopiict! and its fi'onnhini. 
Waldoyor, in liia lioolc on tho polviH, Htatos nioro pro- 
cisoly til at, nnlilte the poniH, whoii oriict it rotaiiiH its iinglo, 
only til is Ixkiotuoh ho in o what rounded ho tliat tlio organ 
is to Homo plight ox tout lifted and iirotrvulod. Waldoyev 
considered that tho clitoris was IhiiK ])oi’footly iittod to fiiinil its 
part ns tho recipient oi: ovotio fitimnlation from friotini^ by tho 
penis. Adler, Jiowover, has ])ointcd out Yvith con fii dor aide jus- 
tice, that this is not altogether tho case, Tho clitoris was devel- 
oped in inamiiinls who practiced the ponterior mode of coitus ) 
in this ])OBitioii tlio clitoriH was Ijencntli the poni.s, which was 
thn.s easily able in coitiiH to prcs.s it against tho pnhio bo no 
el OHO 1)011 oath which it IH situated, and thus im])iirt the coni- 
])ro.HHion and friction which tho foniinino organ cravi'H, But in 
till! human lUiLorior mode of coitus it is not noccs.sarjly brouglit 
into close contact with tho iionis during the act of ooitiiH, and 
thus fails to receive poworfnt stmnhntion. Its restrietcil posi- 
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tiim, ■\vliicli IB nn ailvniUagi! in iB w diBiidvanbye 

in niitoi’ior coiUis. Adler oliKCrvciH tlinL it I Inis eniiies udonL (liat 
the lininnn method of eoiUiB, Nvhile. liy hveo^L In liveiiat 

Hiul Lice to face it 1ms iidded a now di^mily iind ir'iiiieimmlj a 
fresh Roiu'cc of enjoyincnl, In the emiuaoe of (h<' leNOB, has ual 
lbc(Mi Jill iiiiniixed adviinlniro lo ivorium, for Mliih' luiin luis le.sl 
nothin;^' hy the ehunjfe, womun has now to oojiloiid willi jiu in- 
creased dilTicultv ill nllainiji^' an ado(|iiato miioiiiil nf iM-eBsui'e 
on that “electric ImLtou'’ wliieli norniiiUy Hots I lie whole laccli- 
onism in operaLiond 

\Vg may well hriug into noniK'oliou Avilli the elifiiiffi'd eoii- 
ditionp lironght nhemfc hy anterior coitus iiie iiilmiv-ilin^ fact lliat 
wliile tlio clitoris rcMii/iins the most ('Xfjiiisitidy sensitive cd (lie 
Bcxnid centers in woman, volnjituons sensilivily is inneli more 
widely diil’iisod in woman than in ninn. Over (lie ndiole holly, 
indeed j it is njit to he move diwlinetly mavhed than is usually 
tile case in main But even if wo com line niii'sehcs lo llu* genital 
v’GgioUj while in man that portion of the- jamis wliieh enters the 
vagina, and esjicriially tlio glims, is iioriiiiilly I lie only porliiiii 
which, even during Lurgescciict!, is Hcnsitive. (o vol opt nous eon- 
tacls, in woiiiiin Llio whole of llie region conijirisr'd within Ihe 
larger lips, including even (lui anna end iulernally (he vuipnn 
nnd the vaginal portion of tlie wonihd lieiMmie setisilive lo vol- 
uptuous contacts. Deprived of [he ]ienis llio ahilKy of u man 
to experionee spcciricnlly sexual seiisn lions heconies very lim- 
ited indeed. Hut the lo.'^.s of Ihe cliloris or of uny other slriic- 
tAive involves no covvespondingly seriinis disahiJilv nn women. 
Ablation of tlic clitoris for sexual liyper;iis|:]ie.<ia has for (Ills 
reason been abandoned, oxcejit under s)u‘cial eireumsianees. 
The memhera of Hie Ihissiaa iSlvoptzy sect haluLually amputate 


*0, Adler, Dio Maiiffcllinftc (7r.sc?i/cc7</.'Jc;jiy;/'/a(f)o//; <h'fi IJYiar'v, lUlHi 
pp. 117 -ni). 

’’i’lie vohipLnoiis seiiHiiUoiis cuiiHcd Ijy hcxuiiI ctiiil.iuMH nruiliii'lii^’ 
ni()vcnK!nt.s of tlie woihL are iirohiihly iiohnul Jiiid UMiiil. 'nuw neiy 
rvf‘11 orcur under ctlroinuHlaiico.s UiiiioiiViccLcd willi hcmiiiI fiiiul iu'ii, lOi'd 
Miiiuld Jtiiiriitii of burner)/, Miircli, lS|):i) ruciilloiiH iurl- 

aenkally that in niie cohi; wliilo Lililliiliiig llie ciir^'ix wiUi n himiiuI iho 
tfoiuuu vci'y plainly aliowQd vnluptuoua iimnife,Hlutioas, 
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the clitorifi, nyinphcc, ciiid breoBta, yet many young Skoptfiy 
women told tlio llnssicin jdiyaician, Quttcoit, tlmt tlicy were per- 
Tectly well able to enjoy eoitus, 

li'nnul lu?Ii(>vi!.4 UinL in v(!ry yciuiifr .hIiIm I, I hi (rlitovin i.s Llic oxcIuhIvo 
H cub of Hi.'xiiiil Ki'ii.Hiilion, iiiuHlin’liiiLioH lit Llii.4 h^g Uiiiiii^' dirootocl to Llio 
cliLorin iiloiK;, iiiiil HpoiilancoiiH Mt;xuiil cxclLoniGiit lioiiiy confined to 
tsviLcIiiiif^rt iiml urcctiun of tliiH oi't^iui, ho Lliiit yoiin[f girls nrc oblo, 
from lliirir own cx]H!riLMicL‘, to I'ocngiiizc willunit iiiHti'iictioii tlio Higiia 
of Hc.viuil iixi;iL(>iii(!iiL in Ijoyn. At a liitci' ago hoxiihI oxcitiiliillty Hprciuls 
from till! elitcni.4 to oilier regions — just us tliu easy inlliiniinnbility of 
wood hcIh light In coiil — Lbongh in tho iimlii tin: lumis rciiiaiiis from 
ilrsL to lust nornuLlly tbc iilinoKt exclusive scut of .s|iccific excitability, 
(iS. I'Yeiidj Di'ri Ahhairdltiitf/cii ziir ^c.cuaUJworic, [i. (12.) 

'J'bc iimiH wonlil, liowevor, Kcein to be HonictiincH an erngoiious 
zone even nt an early age, TitilliiLion of tbc nnii.s appears to be fro- 
t)iieiitly pleiisnniblc in wonu'ii; and lliiH is not Htir prising ctmHi(lcriii|r Lbo 
bigb degree of ei'oUe fiensilivity wliieb ia easilj' ilcvelupcd at the body 
orifices wbere Hkiii me ids iiiiieoua membrane. (TIuis the iiiGaLii.s of Lbo 
nretbra is a liigbly eriigenon.s zone, n.s in .mifUeieiili./ .shown by the fre- 
(|iieney witli wliieb Imir-piiis and oilier iivLiclos user, i.i niuslurbation 
find llieir way into Llm bladder.) 11 i.s in Llii,, yerniinal seiisitivityj nil- 
doiiliLedly, Lliiit wo find ii ebief key to Lbe ]iiiic'tlc'e i T pctUcnlio, Freud 
iittiu'lioH great imporlaiiee to the am. as ii sexually erogeiioiis zoim 
(it a very early age, mid eoiiHiders Ilia., it very freciiieiitly niaUcs it.s 
hifi lienee felt in tlii.s respw.d. He lielioves tlmt jnle.sLii]al catiirrli.s in 
very enily life and ImniioirlinidH later Lend to develop flcnsibility in the 
amiH. ITo finds an indication that tlio uiuns bus beeonic a .sexually 
erogeiioii.s zone when Gbildreii wish to allow the Gontents of the veetum 
to aeeninnlate so that defeentinii may by its increased ilifTlenlLy involve 
vnlnptiirins senHatioii.Sj and adds Lliiit niiisLiirbatory oxeitatiou of Lbe 
anus with llie fingers is by no means rare in older children. (S, Freud, 
Op. c//., ]ip. '10-12.) A medical eorre.s pond cut in India tells me of a Fino- 
poaii lady who dei'ived, slie said, “(juitc us iiuicJi, indeed niore,” (ileasiire 
from digitally titillating lier rectum as from vulvo- vagi mil titillation; 
she bud sevenil time.s siilimitted to iicdfciitio anr. enjoyed it, tlunigb it 
was pain fill during penetration. The anus may retain this erogenous 
ivri lability oven iu olil age, and Uoutli lueii Lions the ease of a lady of 
over 70, the reverse of lustful, who wii.s so exeitccl by Lbe act of dcfoca- 
Lion that hIui was inviiriably compelled to nuisturbute, altiiough tliia 
Htato of Lbing.i was a smnee of gieat mental mi Her y to her. (C. II, F. 
IIouLli, lii'HAsh Oinuir(ilii(>IC(il ilnunidl, Felirniiry, I8fl7, p. ‘18.) 

llillHelie lias soiiglit the expliimUlon of the eroyenoiis nil Lure of tlio 
anus, and Uio key to imlivutlo, in nil atavisLLe rctuvii to the vory, 
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rcmoto dny^s mIicu Um: hihih wuh comliiiKd u'il)i Uic Rrxua) 

imi'U ill u iiouiiuou c'luiuiu. JJuL it in id invuLr iiiiy vn^U. 

Ivdiii ii viii'Uj’ ri’imiU' jiU'^l wlu'U 'Vr Iumc iii 
Lln! iniK'i viilluii of tln'Hc; two iiilj dining icgidii.H i;‘ iiu<vil(ilily vi ry I'ld-i’ly 
I'cliiLdd, Till? iinrHOiniu of ii lidily on it willi ili iiini'Jii’iI iiinl Mjjcd'il 
HuiiHitivity at a juiiiit wlmm it I'au Kcaiccly fnil in icir ivi! (Iii> ncivuUs 
ovovllow from uii ini in on sidy iirlivn ion tor of nowdioi iinviiY vpiito mici' 
qUfitoly fiL'doiiiits foi' tliiJ jjliinidiiK'iinii in (iiiostidii, 

The inner tlie i\yni)»lini nr Inliiiv ininnvii, running 

pnrnllol with Llio greater wliieli eiicliiHn tin 'in, iiiiliriin! llie 
clitoris nnterinrly and extcml InieltWnVil, enelosin)^ llie nretliYul 
exit Jjctivccu tliein ns nell iih the vugiiinl enlrfinre, 'I'lmy Inrin 
little Avinga ■wlienee tlicir nUl Latin naimv, n/n', mill fvmn their 
resemblnnce to the coek’a eoiiih were hy .S|Mgeliufi teriin'il eriahi 
galli. The red imil (espeeinlly in hrvinettea) iliirh ainn'iiranee 
oi the nympho) HuggeKls tlnit they lU’o niiienim nnmiliiaiu: luirj luit 
integumentary j it is^ limvover, now cmiHiileTi'd Hint even nn 
the inner sui'Cnce they are eoveretl hy skin and 'para led frniu 
the inueoua nieinbnino by a lined In shaudiire, na de.’^i-i'iheil by 
Waldcyer, they consist of tine conticetivo tissue ideli la elustio 
fibora na yvgU as some imisciihir tisHue, and full of huge veiiiH, 
BO that they are capahle of a eonsidtrable dt'dvee of (urgereeueo 
rcsombVnig o recti on during nexiiid exci lenient, ndiile Ibilbinlyiio 
fuids that the nymplui) arc Buppliccl to ii nolnhle extent witU 
nervona end-orgaiig, 

More tban any other part of the sexual iipiinratus in eillier 
Bex, the lesser lips, on account of their -sliape, Llieir j ms i Linn, 
and their structure, lire capable of acquired modiHeatums, nmve 
especially byjicr trophy and elongation. Ly si re Idling, it is 
Btated, a labium can be donlded in its dimensions. The “IToL 
tentot apron/* or elongated nyinplnn, coiiiiiioiily found among 
Boiiie peoples in South Africa, has tong been a fmniliav ])lie- 
nomenon, Tn such cases a lengLli or Iriuisvinve diiiineler of H 
to 6 ceutimetcra ia commonly found. Hut sueh ehmgaUnl 


*rienlo fllntpd tlmt flno Imii'H iini fiTipioiillv vtsilile mi tlio iivinitlimi 
atletla {Zeitschrtfi fih' Morpholofflo, 11)02, p, -IM) rein ark a Llint Iiq hr. 9 
'MfYor been nbJe to aee tlieui witii the niikod eye. 
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nymph (D arc by no means ennfmed to one part of the world 
or to one race ; they arc quite common among women, of liiiiro- 
pean race, and reach a sizo equal to most of tlie more rclialdy 
recorded ITottcntot cases. Dickinson, who lias very carefully 
Btndied tliis (|ii(?,stion in New York, finds that in 1000 consecu- 
tive gynaecological cases the labia showed some form of hypei> 
trophy in 3G per cont., or more than 1 in 3 ; while among 150 
of these casc.4 wlio wore neurasthenic, the proportion reached 
60 per cent,, oven when minor or doubtful enlargements were 
disregarded. Bergh, in about IG per cent, cases, found very en- 
larged nymph a}, the height reached in about 6 per cent, of the 
cases of cnhirgomeut being nearly six centime tcra. Ploss 
and Bartels, in a full discussion of the “Hottentot 
apron," come to tlie eonelusion that tins condition is per- 
haps in most cases artificially produced. It is known that 
among Hie Basil tos it is the cu.stom for the older girls to man- 
ipulate the nvinphni of younger ehiklron, Avheii alone with them, 
almost from birth, and on account of the clastic nature of the.so 
structuTcs such inanijmlntion quite adc(|uately accounts for the 
elongation. It is not necessary to suppose that the custom is 
practiced for the sake of producing sexual stimulation — though 
this may frequently occur — since there arc luiinerous similar 
primitive customs involving deformation of the sexual organa 
without the production of sexual excitement. Dickinson has 
come to a similar conclusion a.s regard.s the corresponding 
elongation of the nyinphai in civilized European women. In 
3G1 out of 1000 women of good social cliias bo found elon- 
gation or thickening, often with a notable degree of wrink- 
ling ami pigmentation, niul believes that this is always tlie result 
of frequently repeated maaturbatinn practiced with the separa- 
tion of the nympbm; in 30 per cent, of the cases admission of 
masturbation was niade.^ AVbile tbi.s conclusion ia ]n’obnbly 
correct in the main, it requires some qualification. To nssert 


'll. L, Biekiiifioii, “TTypei'tropluOH of tlip Lnliiii "Nflnorfi iirul Tliolr 
Bif;niI1(;aiu;p," .luirr/cr/a Oiintnolni/lHl, f?a|iL((iiibpr, 1002. It In porliitpa 
ao low or I by that Ib'Vf'h founrl Lb at in llOii on son in wbiuli Llio nymphoa 
wore of unequal length, in all but 2-1 the left u'aa longer. 



IBS rK\<)H(ll.(HIV (IF «F.X* 

tluiL ill ivoiiK^ii wlio Itnvi! imt lii'Oii (\\{\ innrked 

protrusion oi! tlio innor lips lirynml llio onlrv lips lonins lluit at 
tioniii poriofl imniijinhition liiis jinu’iiiod sviVli nr witluuiL llio 
proilurlion of is to ituikc loo ults<»luto ii stivlu- 

nu'nl;, It is lii>,^lily Unit Hui tiyiiipli;i', liko tlio olilotisj 

lire coii^oiuitully iiuivo jiromiiieiit in smiu' of (Ik* lom*r luuiuui 
riuios, (US they arc also in (lie iqii's; auion^' lln' ]''’iK*};i(iiis, for 
inslaiRo, miiiordiiif^ lo UyadoH inn I Doiiilior, I lie la Id a luiiiMra 
secuul loiror tlinn in ICiiroiioiuis, tillliou^li lln'ic is iinl llic sliyOiliisl 
reason to siqipose Dial. Diose wmnen praelieo any inniiipulalioiis. 
Ainniig Enro])oiin ivounni, n^^ain, Die nyinjiltiu soim-liint s )no^ 
tnulc Yery prominently Ijoyi^ml tlio laliin innjorn in wonn.'ii ^vllO 
are nr^mnietilly of somewhat infantile 1,V1U‘; thiH oeeuvs in ense;i 
in wliieli we may hn con vi need that no i mini jmhit ions have ever 
been pi'iictieedd 

U is diflieuU to Hpeiilc very dccisividy a.s to the fiinetiou of 
the Ittliia minora. Tliey douliDofis exio’l: some iiiimunl. of ino- 
IrcDvo inlluojioe over the nnlraiieo to Llm iiifDon. ami in lliis 
way coi'i'tispoml to llm lip.s of the in on I h iiftm’ wliieli lliry are 
called. ’'I'lmy fuirill, hoivevcrj one very dclinile lliinj^rli not oh- 
vionsly iinpovtniit function whiidi ia indientiiit hy the mvlliii' 
logic name limy have rceeived, '.rheve ia, indeed, smiie ohsearity 
ill the origin oC tliis term, nymplue.^ which hiiH mil, I heliiive, 
been satisfiictovily cleared up. It bus heen stall’d (Icit the. 
Greek name luia lieen trails furred from the (“litoriH Lo (he 

labia minora. Any such Lraiiafcr could only liiive (iikcn place 
when Lho meaning of Dm word had luma foi'golh.m, mid i 'd/0/17/ 
had become the totally dilferent word lu/mpho', llm godde.yKOfi 
^Yho presided over streams. Tim old anatomists ivcrc nnmh 
exorcised in their minda iia to the nmnning of Dm innne, tint 
on the whole were inclined to hclieve thiit it veferrcil lo the 


'-It wiiy 1)0 Tomorlvoil itinb hcr;j1i holiovrs Lliiil tlie iiy /iijiliiis luiil 
3 ml 00(1 tlio^ ox lorn nl fironilulH Hoiiondly, riro (‘oiij^'niiil.iilly iiiun' Mtroiijclv 
(lovolopcd in liljitliiKJiiH ]»(’i'.h()uh, mul iiL Lla* sumo ( iiuc iu lirmiollcK, vvUiln 
in 'yulilii' yvnsdi.utoH ihis is WHiudly CUo wliioli omnirms tlie 

bnllot Vlml oxaltril soximl smmiliilily dooH imt iiHoidly loud lo [iroKllLii- 
tion. TTc adds I.I 111 I; firoHlitiilinn, milo'^.H oiiri'ii’rl on foi* iminy ymirs, luiH 
liLtlo cfl'eot oil the h1iu|io of the oxtoriiul ^^oniuUa. 
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fiction of tlio liibiiL ininora in ilircctiiig tho urinury Htrcani. 
The term iiyinpliio wiib fii-rtt !i]){)li(!(T in tlio modern sense, »c- 
cordiiif; to Beri^di, in I <'!!)(), by rinimiSj iiminly from the iiifliionco 
of l:li(.’.s (5 .stniettin.'H on Lbe nriimi'y Htreiim, find lie dibiLed in Ids 
Do Vinjinittila on lbe suilnbiliLy of Llui term to deHifijnido so* 
poetic a spotd Tn mocc modern tinu!,s Liiscldca and Sir Cl ha vies 
Bell considered I but it is one. of, the uses of the uytuplun to direct 
the .sti'faim of urine, and Lamb from Ins own observation tl links 
the sail 10 (lonehision ^iroliable. In reality there cannot be tlio 
sliijbtest doubt about the function of the nymplue, ns, in Ilyrtl’s 
phrase, ‘dbe naiads of tlie urinary source,” and it can lie dem- 
onstrated by the simplest experiment.^ 

The nyiriplue form the intermediate portal of the vagina, 
na tlie canal wliicli condnets to tlie womb was in anatomy first 
termed (according to ITyrtl) by Do Griuif.- It is a secreting, 
erectile, more or less sensitive can a I lined by what is usually 
considered mueous inembrune, though some bavo regarded it as 
integument of the same ebaraeter as that of the exLernal geni- 
tals; it certainly resembles such integument move tbiin, for 
instance, tlio mucDUs membrane of the reetuni. In the woninn 
who has never had sexual intereourse and lias been snhjecled to 
no manipulations or aeeidonls alfeeting tliis region, the vagina 


' Ruluiiig {MuHobrlii, 1720, iScinLion II, cap, II) gives numiMOiia 
quolaUons on IIiIh polnl:; LIiuh 1)i> Gi'niif wi'oLo in ]iIh IkioI: on Iho 
Hoxniil organ H of woiinni: " Tides )»roLul)(>raiiliiu iiymplun ii|)pullaiitur 
ca piO])t(‘r i|Uinl iu|ui,H o vchIl'h ]n'osilionLi1)UH pvoxiiin! mis taro ri'pcri- 
nntur, (|Mim(l<)(iui(l('ni inter illiis, laTKinain duos pariotps, iiriim nmgiio 
inipetii turn sibilo siepo ot iiliH(|ne labioniin inigiitioJK! crumpit, vol quod 
flint uastitaliH (iruisidcH, iiiiL sponHinn priino iiiLroiniLLiuit." 

■HnvnlocU ICIlis, "TTu! Uladdfir as a IlyiiainoiiKitoi','^ Amorlcnn 
Jnunml \>{ l)c,ni\aU>Unni, May, 11102. If a woman who has infvpr hi'cii 
pvcgiuint, N Landing in I lie creet pu.sition befoi'o commencing tlio act of 
ui'imition ]) 1 'phso,h apart tlm liihia minora with index iiiid iniddli! flngoVH 
tho strciim will ho projcolod forward so as to fall usually at a (loiiHidor- 
ahlo distiimio in front of a vortioal lino from the uioalns; if wlion llio 
aot is linlf complolcd Llio flngorH are rnimivod, the lalna oloso together iiml 
the Htniam, thongli imiintainod at a oonstant prcHsuro, at once cliniigoH 
its (iharactor and dlroclion. 

Tn pontry Lliis term was oinplnyod liy I’laul.nH, ^ot IV, 

So; 7. Tlio. (IreoU atfioiov soiuetimaH' moaut vagina and soinoLlmoH tlifl 
external sexual luirts; KSXTrot wan usoil for tlui vagina alone, 
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closed by a last und liiml ^alc of liii'mbrdiic— ^Tiiredy 

ftiimittmg more ibio\ i\ slendcv liogcy— -cidbiil (In' hviinMi. 

TliQ iKu'.tH cHilU’d tilt! liyiiien "JIoh vh'i'inilm is" tin' (IdWt'i- (if vir* 
giiuly, wUcMicw lilt! mt'.divii-U'gtil tt'iiu (fc/lutufin. NulwillfdamUny the 
gi'OftL fjigniricinu'i' Nvliiidi Iiuh limw lu‘i'« | »» On- jilit'umui'uu cmi- 

nec'lciil witli it| tliti )i.vini!n wus iiol iu'i'urulrly litiu%vii nnlil Vi-.iiJho, 
li’nlkipiuM, luid dcsfi ilitui nml iKiiiii t) it. ll win*, Imwirtci', nuatg. 

nisfutl by LIio Anili luiLlior.s, .Avifi'imu iinil AftTidra. 'I'ln* ciiily lilciiiluro 
coiuioriiing it l.s suininiirizcil by Sclmi'jjx, Miilirhriii, I7‘.!0, Sec (inn II, cup, 
V. The: HtiuiC! uutlim’n I'niduunluiiiii if< (Icviph'd In Un; viiiiiMiK iinoii'iit 
pvoblcinB conneiitcd wiLU Lhc, (nu's-lum of vii'gUiiiy. 

To say tlial; Uiis dclicnlo piece of iiu'iiibraiie is fiom Uie 
ly on-physical point of view sv move iinpm lant sU mdovc (hsin any 
other ])nrt of the l)0(ly is to convey Iml n fcelile iilea of Ihfi im- 
mense iinpovtniic'c of Uic hynicu in Hie cyc.^ (if the men of ninny 
past ages and even of onv own times ami among onv own people,^ 
Por llic uses of tlio feminim! hody, or for ils liennly, lliero is 
nn part which ifl uioio absolutely iusignifK'iint. Knt in human 
estimation it hns acipiired a K))ivilnal value whieh lais made it 
far more than ii part of tlie body, it has (iile'ii I lie of 
the soul, that whose presence gives all lice wovlli and dignity, 
even her name, to tlie iinmarncd woman, her jutrily, lier sexual 
desirability, her iiinrkot value, 'WiOioiit il-— (lioupli in nil pliys- 
icnl and mental respects she might vemaiu I he, same person — 
she ha,s aonictiines been a mark for eonleiiijil, a worlhlcs? 
outcast.^ 

So fragile! a lacinbrano wcdreoly jioukp.hhch LIk* niliiiliiliLy wlilck 
ehoald be poaseaflcd Ijy a HtnicUirc wlioso jiM'Hcnen oi' ubseai'c )ms often 
inenat ho iirueli. Its nliHcncc liy no ineaiis nei'CH.unrily Hignifa'w Hint (v 
■\voinnn lina bad intorconrHo wiLli a in no. Us preseiittu by no ntcaiia 
signifies that she bus iiovor bad such inteveomse. 

TUevc nva lunny wnyn in wbicli tlio l\y»ncn niuy lio diMlroyrd apavl 
from coilviB, Among tbe (.Ann esc (and id ho, it wmild n|i|i(‘nr, in India 
and some other parts of Llie Haul) tlic foinale pails me rmni liiftinc)' 

‘It IB curious, howevor, Hint tlin ]'birn|U‘im pliy.HicinnH of tlie Hcvcri- 
toenth and even oiglitnoiUli (lOiUnriuH wci'e dniililfiil of Uh viiliie an n 
Bign of virginity and oonsiddred it oflen alweiit. 

'For a mirmnnry of tlip, lii!li(»fH and priudiocs of viii'iiins iicnjilos 
with VRgavd to tin! Iiymen and 'virginity mw JUuss mid linrtclH, UOJ 
IFcfb, vol, ij Chapter XVI. 
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kciit so Bcnipiilously tlriin by iltiily ^vaalniig, tlic finger bcInfT Introcliieoil 
inlo tlio vnginiij Unit Llio liyinni rapidly disappeais, and it.s existence is 
iiiikiiowii even to (.'liiiiesa doe tors. Among some Brazilian Iiuliniis ii 
fliinilnr jn'iieLiee exisLs among molliers as rcgnrdH tlieiv yoniig ehildreii, 
less, lio^vevei’p f(»r tlie sake of eleanlincHs Ilian in order to faeilitato soxiial 
iiitcremirsc in fnluin ye a is. (BIohh and Bartels, Dtin Wcili, vol, i. Chap- 
ter VI.) The manipulatiuns o[ vaginal uvasUivliatUm will, oE cnuracj 
similarly de.sLi'oy (lie liyineii. It is nlso (iviite pOHsildc for tile liyinen to 
be vnpUued by falls and other aeeidents, (Hecj e.p., a lengthy study by 
Nina-Uodrigiius, “Jle.H Ruptures de I’Hyiiieii dan.n les Chutes," 
d'Hi/ylCiic Puhliiiuc, Beptember, 1003.) 

On the otbor band, inLogrity of llic hymen ih no proof of virginity, 
apart from the obvious fact that there may be iiUereoiirse n’ithout 
pen ell' at ion. (The ease lins oven been recorded of a prostitute with 

-sypliilitie eoinlyloiiiatii, a somewhat niaseidine type of pubic areli, and 
vulva rather postei'iorly placed, whose hymen had never been pene- 
trated.) Tlie hymen may be of a yielding or folding type, so that 
cuiiipleLe penetration may take idace and yet the iiyincn be afterwards 
foimd nnniplured. ,It oiicaHionally liappims that the liymcii is found 
intact at the end of pregiiiuiey. In some, though not all, of these iiasea 
there has heeu eoueepLioii witluuiL lntrumi.sslou of the penis. This has 
occui'i’cd even when Llio entrance was very mill ii to. The possibility of 
Hiieh eoiieeiition has long been recognized, and iScliurig 
1731, Keetion T, cap. VI If, p. fi) (|HoLeM amiicnt aiiLlior.s wlio have re- 
corded eascH. h'or soine typical inodei'ii eawes see (tiiOrard {Ccutralblall 
/nr (fpndkofofBe, Ro. lb, IHiiri), in one of wlio.se caso.s the hymen of the 
pregnant woiiiaii scarcely adinitled a hair; also Braun (I'h,, No, 23, 1805), 

The hynicii 1ms pliiyed a very LkHiiitc and pronounced pari 
in the soeiul and inoval UCe eC Iwnvmnity. Until recently it haa 
been more dilliculL to decide what preciac biological iunction it 
has exerciKcd to oiiHUrc its development and jircserviition, Sex- 
ual selection, no doul)t, has worked in its favor, Init that influ- 
ence h'us been very limited and emu]U\T a lively very recent. Vir- 
ginity is not iisimlly of any value among ])go])1gs who arc en- 
tirely ])riniitiv(i. Indeed, even in tlie chmsie civilization whieli 
we inherit, it is easy to sliow that the virgin and the admiration 
for virginily are of late growth; the virgin goddesse.s were not 
nrigiimlly virginis in oiir lundern HCii.He, Diana was the inany- 
hrea.sted patron ess of chi Id birth before sho bee a mo the elmste 
and soUtarv huntroas, for the carlicat distmetion would appeal 
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lo have bcpii simply buhveim tlni witmmi wlin vriisv nllju'lii'd lo 
iL jiinii mill Ihii ’ffiiiiiiiii IV ho follnwi'il ini I'uiiior nilo nf fvi'iMloiii 
nn(\ in(ley»'mhMH!e; it vas ii latoi' nnlii>u h* Mippi>to lliat lh« 

In tier woninii wnn tlninivri’il fj'om \\ i' i-M' 

tninly iinist not hWiU tho ovii^in oj the. hynivn in voxvviii • olmtiou', 
1 VO jiuisl rniil it in niibU'iil j^oloolion, Ami ln'Vi' ii nh^Thl m'loii 
at ilT.st sight tiint n’o npon a otoiivnliviiin^ ws Noluvo. iot 
Nntiire is iihvnys ilovisjng cimlvivinun'S In sinau'*' ilio noiNiuinni 
nnioiini oi i rniil i/n lion. ’Mnovoii^i' mnl mnliiytVv” ia oh^ 

vjtnisly Iho noniininiil of NaUni; Ihnt ihi: llvhvnws, wish tlo'if 
nsnnl insighl:, nnhositalingly iliivoil to jhino ii in ilio nonilh ol 
Jebovoli. Eut Ihii hymen i.^ a hiivvinv (n fevlili/.nlinn, H hns, 
Innvcvci’j nhviiyH to he Yenumihevetl Host ns wo in Oh" “/nolog- 
ienl ficnhij iiiMl as the ymvioil tvC gfrslislinn li'iiglhniis iiinl nn> pvH* 
Bible mnnhev o£ ofVHpving i^^ finvev, it hni-ninoB fnnBhiiilly move 
essential that fevtilizatiou shall lie ellVotivo vnlln-i' (Imn oiisy; 
the fewev the progeny llui nioro neoessai'y it is that they shall 
Ini vigovons emmgh to survive. 'I’ln-re enn he little »lnuhl that, 
ns one, or two writors have already sagiiesteil, the hymen nwes 
itg development to the faet that its iolluem'e is (lie side of 
elTcctivc It ik. im ohsliu-h' (e tin* iu'i'veiood i"n <if 

the young feimilc hy imnuitim', aged, or feeldo i miles. M’lie 
hyineu is thus im anutoinieiil expression of (hut luliiiinslinn of 
force wliicU uiarka the female iu her elm see of a snate. So re- 
garded, it is an iu teres ting exuiipde of (he, intin into manner in 
whieh sexual selcetiou vs really hsised on natural seleetion. Sox- 
unl aelcction ia Imt tlie tnuishitiou into psyehii’, (onus of n proc- 
ess -which has already found expression in the phyrtieid texture 
of the body, 

Ifc may be aiMcd that this iuteiincLuUon of tim lilohmicut fnis'don 
of the hymen is .supported by tlie luet.s uf Uh ovolotiiui, U is uukiiowii 
Rioong t1\o lowcv uuvvuioaIh, wUb whom fovLili^tutinn In ru'<V( /enl/ilion 
BliiU't nud oiTapriiig uiimcron.s. It only Ik'^Iuh Ui ii)i|U'Ui' uiming flid 
iiigber i-nu-miTialH in -a’lioiii rniirodiuiLioii in aliiiiuly lii'idiniiiii' fo (uke on 
the cUio’aelcvs wldeli lioeome fnlly (levelo)i('il iu iitiiu. X'loPom mitborn 
liavG fouiul trace B of a viuUmcstivry Ivy men, viut only iu ujs'b, \vut iu 
eleplmuta, boraoH, donkey.s, bildlias, bcara, jiigH, liyi'imH, uml {-iniirn* 
(Hyitl, 0(K e/f,, vqL h, n. 190 j ti. Gellliocn, "Amvtoiuy inul DeVL’lupimnvt 
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of Llio IlymoJi," yimcrican Journal OhnlclricH, Auyiist, 1004.) It h in 
Llic hiiinuii H|H!ric!a tliiit tho tumloiicy to liiiiitiition of o]Tfl[)riiig io moat 
niiirl((i(l, coiiilniiinl nt llio tiiiio ivilh ii grcutor optitiulo for iiiiin'OR- 
imlum 111 II 11 oxi.Ht.i iiiiHiiig niiy Inwor iiiiiiiiiikiIh. It is lioro, tlioi'oforcj 
tliiil a iiIiyHaml ohot'k iu of inont vuliiOj aiiil [iceorOlngly ivo fliul that in 
woman [iluiic, of nil aninuilH, in tlio liynuiii fully dovolopod. 


/ 



II 


Tlio Dl)]ocfc of Dfituniosccncp— FiTOfjtiions Zoiicfi— Tl>r Tli& 

Vtifiewlnv ('haviiclcvfc of Iliocditni i» 

Wtimau — H ugo us Kiuia.Hion in Woiik'h— S cxiiid ('(uinn'Unii The Kudkiii 

Mode of Iiiforijoursi? — NoniiiU VnriiiLioiis— ''II k’ Arulur ( 'liin'.‘iid(‘)'s of 
DGtiiiiiQHCft)ii'G“-Kjiioul[iLioii — Tlio Yiriln Itiillcx'—Tlic (iejuiiiil I'iiciioiiiprm 

of DcUnueHcieiioif— Tlio C'ii'culftt(n'.v luul Hcsiiinilory Hhiod 

Pressure — ['[irdiiu: DisLuilKUice— (iUuidulur Aetivily— Dislillidin— T)io 
PjSHunl hA\y M ot or 1 nra el or oi — Vi'i \ olwiiV iiw v M W\t 

Tvvftdiatiou to lUftiUlcr, cte. — In Lux leu (Ion ■-Aualtii'v uf Sexuiil 

Dotiimesflcueo uiul Vesieal 'reusiou— Tlie S[i('i'i(lnilly Sex mi I .Muvenicutfl 
of DetiiiiioHCQtit’o ill Alaii—In Wdiiiini — Tin* SijnntuiicniiH Mmvciiu'iiIh of 
the Genitnl Ciinal in M'niimn— 'I'lielr Fuucliim in (‘niii'riiiloii— Part 
Plrtyed by Active Movement of tlie Siieinmlozou— Tbe Ailideiiil Injection 
of Sgiiigii— T he Piiein.! lixiiressioii Diii'ii);^ K.vpi’CHhiion 

of Joy'— 'i’ho Occnnioiml Berioun l^lYeots of (.'nilun. 

We Imve scon what the olijeet ol; deluuuifcouec, is, uuil w'Q 
hayc htiefiy censulei’ctl the or^nins iiui'l straeiaves which arc 
chiefly coiicei'iied iu the pnicoss, We have mw In ii\(|uiie what 
ftTG the actual phoumuena which take jilace duviuif the act oC 
detumGseeiico, 

DetiuuescGnce is normally liuked closely to tuiuesciMicc. 
TuraGSCCUce is the piling on o!’ the fuel ; iletviiueseence is the 
leaping nnt of the devouving (luiwo whence is lighted the loi’ch 
of life to be handed on from generation to generation. The 
whole process is clonhle and yet single; it is oyaetly analogous 
to that by which a pile is driven into the earth hy thi^ raising 
and then the letting go of a heavy weight whicli fulls on to the 
head of the pile, In tinncaeencc the organisin in slowly wound 
up and force accninlatcd ; in the net of dohiiii(),^ceiu'!(! tlio iiccii- 
mnlatcd force is let go and hy ha liherntlnn Iho fipcriii-licnviTig 
instrument is driven homo. Onnrtship, ns wo com moil ly tovni 
the process of tumosccnee which tnlcos ])ln(Mi when ii wojmni 
ia first sexually approached by a man, is usually a highly pro* 
a 42 ') 
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THE ILECIIANIBJI or DETUHEEBOENGB. 

JoEgod procp.ss. 15nt it ia always necessary to remember that 
every ropetitioji of ilte iu;t of coitus, to lie norm ally and elfce- 
tively carried out on lioth sides, demands a similar double pro- 
cess; dolmnescenee must l)u preceded by an abbrevitUed eonrt- 
ship. 

This ablireviated courtship by wliicb tumescence if. secured 
or heit^ldeiied in the rcptitilion of acts of coitus wliieh have 
Ijcgojiuj familiar, is mai?ily tactile.^ SiricG the part of the man 
in coitus is more active and tliat of the woman more jiassive, 
the sexual sensitivity of tlie skin seems to be more ])ronounccd 
in women, 'I'licro are, moreover, regions of the surfocc of a 
woman’s body wlmrc contact, when sympathetic, seems specially 
liable to arouse (.u-oti(! excitemeut. Sucli orog(mou.s zones are 
often speeially murla'd in the breasts, oceasionally in the palm 
of the hand, the mipe of tlio neck, the lobule of the car, tho 
little finger; tlu're is, indeed, perhaps no part of the surfaco 
of tlio body win cl I may not, in Bomc individnals at some time, 
been me normally an erogeiunia zone. In hysteria the erotic 
excitability of tliese zones is sometimes very intense. The lipa 
are, however, wiLliout doubt, the most persistently and poig- 
nantly sensitive region of the whole lindy outside tho sphere of 
the RC.vnal organs themselves. Hence the signifcarico of the kisa 
as n preliminary of detumeseenee,^ 

Thu iiuitiuTuiiuo of llic li|)H nw n nonnal urogonoua zone U Bhown 
by the (‘XiieriiiHdUs of ('Ivuilino, He ajiplied tv thread, folded oa itself 
Bcvci al tinu'H, to tliu lip.s, Llius Hti inula ting them in a Hlinplo mechiiiiicat 
ninniiei'. Of liO women, hot ween the aye.s of IH anti ^3, only 0 felt thifl 
iiH II inenily intidlmnit'al openilion, 4 felt a vaguely erotic cloineiit in tho 
pi'OCtaiding, '1 ex per in in: ed a de-siro for eoitiifl and in fi thevo wna actual 
Hcxual uxcitninenL with einl.sHinn of nmciiH. Of 2o men, hcLweoii tlio agea 
of 20 and HO, in 13 nil Hcxual f:' cling wjh ah.'^cnt, in 7 erotic ideas were 
BUggested wKh congcHliou of Lho Hcxnal organa without nrecLioii, and in 
3 Lhei'c waa Lho hegi lining Ua crcclion. It aliovild be added that hntli 
the women and Llie inon in whom ttiia hcxuuI rollux waa inorc eHpoeially 


‘Tim I'hmieiitH furnialied liy (lii“ .Moiiae of Loutili in sexual Hclectlon 
have lieen diHenased in the Ural ai'etioii of llm prevlmia viibiine of tlinaa 
S' I lull VS'. 

“yco Ajipcmlix A, “Tlio Origina of tho Kiaa," in tlio presvioua 
voluino. 
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^iiu'kuil wore of HoiiicwliiiL iioi voiin Li'iii[i(‘nuii(<ii L i in uncli iipthoiih 
hi’Olio loaoliojin of nil IcIikIh (^nnomlly most onnily. (( iiiafiim, ‘il 

Uinio.SHo iSoHHiinlc noil* ooi'iLiinioiiLo nllo Inlilpro,'* At't liCvlo tli 
.lOO-l, i), .Til.) 

As hnnoscfiiico, iiiKlor tlm inlhirma; minsovy slinvululion, 
proccodH bowuril Llio cliiiiiix wlion it jiliico lo (itiliiiiK^'Jccnco, 
tlifi jjliyuical phonoinHiiii bocjonu! inorij mid nion; ncuLidy Icn’tilixod 
in tliu Heximl organs. Tlio pi’ocoHS ndiiidi wiis a(: lirsh prcilonii' 
nantly norvoua iiud paycliic now hoo.onios inoro proniiiuMitly van- 
cnlni*. 'J’l’ie ancient sexnid vclationsliiii of (.lie skin nssin'ls itself; 
there is niiirlccd surface enngesLion si lowing' itself in various 
ways. The face teiid.s to beeoiiu; red, and (‘xmdly 11 le saiiu! ))lie- 
nomcnon ia taking place in tlic genitid organs; 'bin ei’oelinn/^ 
it has been said, “ia a lilusliing of the penis.” 'L’lu; dill'erenoe 
IB that in the genital organs this lieigUteued vasvadai’ity Uhh a 
definite and specific function to accompli sh — the LMCelion of the 
male organ wliicli ilia it to enter 11 le feinnle parts — mid that 
consequently there liaa been developed in the penis tb/it Hpeeial 
Iciiid of vascular mcchnnisni, consisting of veins in eniineetive 
tisBUc with unstviped lunaeular (ibei'Sj termed eieetile tissue.’ 

It ia not only the man wiio is snpplied with ei'eetih^ lissne 
which in tiio process oi luincsccncc beeonies conge.stiMl and 
Bwollen. The woman also^ in the covresp Hiding external genital 
region, is likewise supplied with eroctilo li.S8iie now also eluirged 
with blood, and exliihUs the same changes ns have taken place 
iu hev partner, though less cons^ncuonsly visihle. In the 
anthropoid apes, ns the gorilla, the largo clitoris and the 
nymph, n become prominent in sexual cxcitoment, but the loss 
development of the clitoris in women, together with the speeille- 
ally human evolution of the mons veneris and larger lips, renders 
this sexual turgesceucc practically invisihle, Ihougli it ia per- 
ceptible to touch in nn increased degree of .spongy and (‘lastii! 
tension, The wliole I'cminine genital caniii, iiicUidiiig the 
uterua, indeed, is richly supplied with blood-vcsseJ.s, and is ea- 


‘Sco, R.p,, Avt. "Evectiou,” by HoLkerer, in IlieheL's DitiiomnliG do 
Phy/^loJoglV; vol, v. 
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pnbl(5 K(;xiiiil (.‘xciitoiiu'iit of n, very high clcgrce of tur- 

goscoiico, a Idml of oi'cotioii. 

'J'lie pnuKifJs of (‘I'cefioii in woiunn is uecomptmiod l)y the 
])i)iiriiig oul; of (hi id wliioh (loj)ioiiBly batlioH all jinrU of tho 
vulva tu'omid IIks onlraiice In LIk; vagina, This is a lilaii'.l, luoi'O 
01 ’ loss odorlosH nmeus wliieh, iindei' ni’diiiai'y oiniiiin.sLiuieos, 
slowly and iiiipei'fiojdilily snU’iisos tho parts. Wlicn, liowovor, 
the ('ll ( ran 00 lo tho vagina is ('X)ioH(nl and ex tend od, as during a 
gyniv,'oologi(!id (fxaniinaLion whioh occasionally produces s(?xual 
cxcitcincid, thci'o may h(5 seen u real ejaculation of tlio fluid 
Avliich, as usuiilly do.scrilxah comes largcdy from tho ghmds of 
Bartholin, situated at tho mouth of tho vagina. TJndcv thege 
cii'caiii.stanoo.s it is sometimoH (h'scribcul ins being emitted 
ill a jel; which is thrown to a distanced d'liis imicous 
ejaculation wiis in forim'r days regarded ns nnniogon.s to 
the seminal ejaculation in man, and henea CHsentiiU ta 
conce])tion. Altlioiigh tlii.s belief was cvroncouH the fluid 
poured out in this manner when(.n’er a high degree of tiiinesecnco 
is attiiiiicd, and iM'foro (he onset, of detnine.sca'iiee, certainly per- 
forms an im|j(}iiant (inietion in luhricaling the entranee to tho 
gcnitid einial iind so fuei I hating tlie inlrnini.'ision of tlie male 
organ,' ^lenstrnalioii has n similar iiiduoncc in facilitating 
coitus, ns S(.'liui’ig long siiu'c jtointed out." A like process 
tak(!S idace during jiartiirition wIk'ii tlio same parts arc being 
lulirl call’d and slretclied in jiveparalioii for the protrusion of 
the fmtiil Imad, M’ho <ic(;uiT(‘nc;o of the imicmus flow in tumes- 
cence a 1 way. 4 indieales (hat that ju'occ.ss is actively nn'ecLing the 
centrnl sexual organs, and that voluptiioiis cm o lions are present.'* 


* fluiliiml, Vlittlfiup d(’,s MdliHlIvs (Ifs Few men, |», 242. Adlnr 

(111! in wnini'n mid tlicir HiynifltMinpr, I)lo 

Hlanfjel lift fie Ueselilerhtm'iitdflinluuif dc.v ii]), 10-20. 

“ In Hunn* piii'I.H of I lie world Huh in riii LliC’r nidod liy urtillcinl 
nit’iniH. ’.l'lo(n il. in nhiiod liy llirdol (nn (inotud by I'Iohh and HarLcIs) 
tliaL in llic Coron;' Ai'<'lii])i'lui'o Liie Inidcfiroom, licforo llic Ilrnt <ioituH, 
ftiioinl.H I III’ liviilc’H pnili-ndn, willi iin oiiiluifnL (-nnl iiining opium, imiHlt, 
cti’, I Ink l a lu'on told of iin I'kiirlinh lii'idc wlio wiis inHU iictcil by hor 
motbm’ to uhc ». (‘iiinllo for (In' huou' imrpoHo, 
pp, :Kl2, (7 nn/. 

‘Tim t'oiniL'cUon o( Lbin imiconw (low with soxiial emotion wna dh- 
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Tho Hcerotums of Uie ^fonitul cminl mill oiillrt In wonirii art? Home- 
wliiiL miiiioi'Uiiii, ^V^; liavo Uk; tuloi iftinni.s ol HrliucciiiiH ttrijjin, 

nru\ wHli Lliuni Uic jiri'inmi; of tin; L'lilorifi wliidi liuji In cn ilcscriliL'd um 
tv kind of Kcljnvcmun follit'U; with tin; I'.Utoviti otouiiyiiiff itts 

liitcrioi'. (llyi'tl.) Tlicro 1 h IIik Mi’cn'Lioii Jiuiii the ^ImiilH tif llm llinljn. 
Tlirra in ngiiiii Dir; vagiiiirl snifiidion, fi|iiit|ii(! iiiiil iilliuinliioiia, wliioli 
nppnai'H Lu 1)0 iilkiiliiu; n'liroi KDi’iclcik kiit iKicinncii nciil (iihIlt Dig (|o< 
i'uiii|)OMiii|^ iiilhiGiicG of hiiGlrriii, wliii'li iii'g, Iiowgvi'I', lim tiili^oi iiikI nob 
piitlioyGiiio. (Dow, Mlw/t^n'nil .Sorii/y o{ l.mnUm, ,lniniivry 
Tl\Gic is, llmilly, LUe imunins ulGiitu; sggvi’IUiu, wIugU is ivlUnUnCj and, 
Lcin[r iioured out dniiiij^ oiffiiHiii, is liGliGVt'd lo imoIggL Llic HiicriimtOKoa 
from ilosLniGLion liy Dig iigM viij^iiinl nggicUoii, 

Tlic IigHgI Lluit Dig jinieus poured miL in n’Oini.'n dnriiijr scximl 
cxcibcinciit is iGiiiininc hoidgii mid tliGrorui'c ghsodUiiI lo (.’oiiGi!|itioii liud 
inniiy vGniarknlilo GonseijutiicL's mid wiis M'idGsijn'inl until Un; kovgti- 
tGcutli GGHtury. Tims, in tho Glraptor "De. JIudu tioGUndi iT tl« rejilniiiiQ 
CO rum (pii gooiihL" of /)c tSccrcIlti Uicri! in insislGiicG on Die 

inipovLiiiice of Dig piopor inixLnrn of Die mule sgihgii wiDi Dit; fGiiiiile 
seniuii mul of Dint it .ilmll not cscn)io rniin Dig viif^'iiiii. Tlio 

n'Otnnn innst lie (juiet for Hovenil lioiirs lit li'iisl, nol risiiijr gvgii lo 
urimite, nnd wlipn slic rgIh ni), be very LGinpcvnti; in mid drlnkin}r, 

and not run or jump, pretwnling Duit hIig luis n hcaduGliG. lb wus Lius 
belief in feiniiiinc semon vvliich led soiiic Dicolo^iiuis In Iny down Dmb 
a ivoiiinii inifrliL masUirbate If hIic liiul not rixjiGiit.'ins'd oi'j»iisii) in goIDih. 
Schiirijr in Ilia Mitlielii'la (1720, pp. 150, vl rtfi/,) diHcnssoH tin; opinions 
of old aiiklioi's rcgiivdlng Llio nnLuio, noui'ci;, and iistrij of Llit; feiiinlo 
genital BccvctionH, and {quotes auDioviLies itgainst Dip, old view limb it 
Avaa feniule seiiien. In a HnliSGrpiGiifc worlc 1701, pp. 5, 

ct sc<].) lie retiirna to tlie Biinie qiicsLion, tpiolcs an Dio is nho in-ccpt a 
fcininiiio semen, hIiows Dmt Harvey deniGd lb any signill ranee, mol liini- 
ficlf decide-s against it. It lias not flciioiiHly been broiiglit forward since, 

When, erection is completcil in both the man nnit the woniftn 
the conditions necessary for conjuj^ation liave at last lieou ful- 
filled. In nil animals, even those most nearly allied to man, 
coitus ia eifected by the male approaeliing the female posteviovly. 
In man the normal method of male approach is anteriorly, face 
to face. Leonardo da Vine!, in a well-lciiowu drawin^^ rejivo.- 
son ting a sagittal section of a man and a woman eon nee ted in 
this position of so-callcd Ycniis obveraa, luia shown how well 


cuaacd early' in tlie eiglitGentli century by Scliurig in his Oipia-cologfo, 
pp. 8-11; it ig frepueiitly pagged over by more modern writ era. 
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adapted the jio.sitioa is to the normal position oi; the organs in 
the human species. ‘ 

Ainoii^ jiMiiikt^yii, it isj Htiitnilj toiigrcAs is HoiiiotiiucH pcrfornioil 
wlioil tlu! flMUall! i.H 1)11 nil ri)Ulr)j Jit ulllPF LlIllCH tlUJ IlKllc bl'illgH tllC 
iLuimlc I)i,‘L\vui‘ii l)iH ivIil'u he in Hittijiy, Iiolding licr ivitli his loro- 

jmwH. Fioricp in for mod l^iuvroiieo iliiiL Lius nmlo HnuicliiiiCH Huiiporlod 
IiiH foot on till! romnlo'.s eulvoo. (Sir Lawroiioo, Lccliirc-H on I’hysioIofU/, 
1023, j). l.Hd.) A Huimiinry of tlu! n)oLliod.4 of ooiigrena pine t iced liy tho 
vnrioiiH niiiiiml.H holmv iiinininiila will be found in tlie article ‘'C'opulii- 
Lioii" by 11. do ^^iiiyny in HiohoL's DtcllnniiaiiG ilu Physloloylc, vol, iv. 

Tlu* iinLorioi- posilioii in coil ns, ivitli the female partiier lying 
Hiipiiic, in HO \vidoH|irond Llirougiioub the M'orld that it nmy fniily ho 
toiincil the iuohL Lyiiicully liiiiniui iiLtitiule in hoxuiiI coiigrcHfj, It in 
found roproHontod in I'lgypLiim ginvcH iiL llonihiiHyan, belonging to tho 
Twolftli DyiiiVHLy; it in ri'gjiidod by Mobiiiiiiuoduii.H a.s tho muinnl poni- 
Lioii, iLllhoiigh ijthor poHitiono nre ponnittod by the I’ropbot; "Your 
wivcH are your lilUigo: go in unto your tillage In wbah niimiun' aoever 
you will;” it la tliiit adopted in Mnhuiciij it ujipcar.H, from reruviaii 
iinti(|nili(!H, to liavo boon the poalLion genoi'iilly, though not exclu-aivcly, 
iiiln]iLi'd ill niurient I'oru ; il is finind in inniiy jiiivIh of Africa, and aoeins 
uIho to liave boon tho nioaL uauiil jiuaition among thn Aiiioiican 
nliorigiiKiH. 

VarlmiH nindillontiniiH of Lliia poaiLlon me, bnivovcr, found. Thua. 
ill Hoinn imi'tH of Mm world, aa nmniig the iSiinbolia in Zanzibar, the nuilo 
pur I nor ndopla the HUjiine position. In Loiiiigo, according to I’celiucl- 
boo.sL'ho, coitiiH in jiciTonncd lying on the aide, Sonietime.a, a a on the 
wont ooaat of Afiiiii, Lbe wnmini in Hiipino and the man more ov Icaa 
erect j or, a a among Lbe Quo on si mid ora (aa described by Hotli) tbo 
woman ia aiipino and Llio mini aqiiata on bis IiocU with lior thighs clasp- 
ing Ilia /lanica, ivhilo ho riiiao.a her bnttook.s ivjkh liia linmla, 

The [losition of oniLna in which the man ia supine la without douht 
a nnLnriil niul fro(|m*ii t viiriatinn of llin apociUcnlly human ohvorao 
method of ooiLna. II; was evidently familiav to tho Hoiuiuia, Ovid 
inoiiLiona it (Ar,s ylni H/on'n, III, 777-H), loconim ending it to little women, 
and saying that Aiidroiniiohi! was too tall to practice it with Hector. 
Ai'iHtii]ihaiiea re fora to it. and there arc Gi'oclc npigrania in whieh women 
hoiist of their alcill in riding their_ loviira, It liaa Honietiines been viewed 
with 11 eerliiin iliafivvor liocanae it aeeiiia to eonfer a aiipcviority on tho 
womiui. '‘tunaeil be he,” iieeeriHng tn ii Mohinninedan Haying, "who 
niiikoth woman lioaviin and man earth,” 


' 'I'he drawing ia reproduced by IMiiaa and Tliirtela, D(fft Wcif), vol. i, 
Cliupter XVII; many fiiets beiirliig on tliQ otbiiogi'iiiihy of coitus aro 
hronglit (ngetlier in tliia chapter 
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or Hj-iecml iiitcvGKt ift U»q wide iireviileucc <ir (in aUitudn in coitus 
recalling Umt winch prcvuils among (jnudvnpedH, Tlui fvcnuiincy with 
whicli oil klic walls of Ponijicii coiLiiH is rojirCHcnLed witli LIk! wuiiuui 
IjciiUiiig forward and ]ier partnor npproacliiiig Iic'r jtoHtcriorly Iiuh led to 
the hdiof Oiab tliis uttiLiide -waa furmorly very eoinnion in Soutlierii 
Italy. However Lluit uuiy lie, it ia cerlaiuly norms I ut kho pntaeiit day 
among vuvious move or leas pvimiLvve peojdeH in whom the. vulva le 
often placed Hoinmvhab posleriorly. It is Lini.s among tlm Similaneati, aa 
also, in nil nltogcLlior diirereiit part of Llm worldj among Llie 
Iiiiuiit and KoniagH. Tlie New C'lilcdoiiiimH, according Lo I'oley, cohaliik 
in Uic (jiindriipedal maimer, and bo uIho Llie ru|)nniH of New (luinoa 
(Bniigu) , according to ValmoHB, The same cuaLmn is also fouiul In 
AufitvnlifL, ^Yhove, however otliev postures i\rc also adopted- lu Kuvope 
the cjiindrnpetlal posture woulil seem Lo prevail among Hi)im« of llie Honth 
iSlavH, notably the DalmatiaiiH, (The dill'ercnt moLhod.s of coitus pine- 
tiecd by tlio fSoutli Slav.s are described in vol. vl, jip. 2;20, 

cl seq,] 

This method of coitun was recommended by Lucretlua (lilu iv) and 
also advised by I’lvulus il'lginetus aa favovalila to eoncvyitiou, 
opinions of varions early pbysiciana arc quoted Ijy Meburig, <S‘pci'm(t' 
ioiuijlo, 1720, lip, 232, cl seq.), It hcciii.s to bo a posUion Lhnt ia not 
infrcrjiiGnLly agreeable to rvonicn, a fact wliieli may be brmigliL Into 
connection with tlm rcinarlcH of Adler already quoted (p, 131) coil' 
cevning the. comparaLivc luck of luljustincnt of LU« [c mini mi (ugaiia to 
tho obversD position. It ia noteworthy tlmt In tlm days of wilclmvivft 
hysterical women L'linstantly believed that they had had inlcrconrso 
with the Devil in this manner. 'Xhis circimi.sLunco, indeed, probably 
aided in the very marked diafavor in which eoituH U /lo.slcrlort fell 
after the decay of cln.sHic influcnco.s, Tlio mcdimval pliysiciaiiH ilcsoriljed 
it na •ir/ov dUibolicus and iniBtiiUcnly suppoaed that it proiUiccd cihor- 
tiou (i'iyrtl, oji, ciC., voh ii, p, 87). The theologians, neediest to say. 
Were opposed to the mos fUnlioh'ciJs, and already in Urn Anglo-Saxon 
Penitential of Theodore, at tho end of tlm seventh CGjitiiry, JO day s' 
jiDiianco is prescribed for this mctliod of coitus. 

Prom the frequency witli wliicli tlmy liave been adopted by various 
peoples as national cu.stoms, most of the postnrea in coitu.a here refer red 
to must be said to eorae w'ithiu the nonnal range of variatiou, IL ia a 
mistake to regard them as vicious pei'vevaionB, 

Up to tliG point to uOiieli wc Imvo so Hir oonsiflorocl it, 
the process of dotumcsccucc huB been mainly ncvvcnis i\nil vns- 
ciilnr ill character; it ]ins, in fnet^ been but the more ncutfl 
stage of a proceas which lias been going on throughout tumes- 
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concG. 3^ut now wo reaeli tlic point at wliicli a new olement 
coincB in: miiHonlnT action. ^YiUl the onset ol! imiscuUv action, 
wliieli ift niainly iiivoliiiitary, even when it allects the voliiiitaT)' 
inuscle.s, <lctuiiics(icn(it‘ pvopcM' l)(!f;inH to tak(,‘ jhacc. Hencoror- 
wai‘(l purjHJsd'iil p.sycliic action, cxcejit by an ed'ort, jh ^^irtnally 
abolishiMl. The individual, us a separate pevso]!, Unids to dusap- 
poar, He has Ixicoine one with luiother person, as n(?nr)y one as 
tlie condilions of existenee ever permit; he and she arc now 
merely an instrument in the liands ol‘ a lii;.!;lier power — hy what- 
ever naiiK! we may choose to call that Power — wliieh is using 
them for an end not Lhem, selves. 

The decisive moimnU in the production of tlie instinctive 
and invohinlnry orgasm occurs when, under tlie in linen cc of the 
stiimiluH a|)plied to the iienia by friction with the vagina, tho 
tension of the seminal I'luid jioured into the urethra arousea 
the ejaculatory center in the s]iinal coni and the bulbo-eaverii-' 
osus niiiacle surrounding tlie ureLlira nsjumsively contracts in 
rhythmic sjiasms. Tlien it is that ejaculation occurs.* 

“Tlie circulation (piickcns, the arteries beat strongly,^ 
wrote Houbaud in a description of the, physical state during 
coitus which may almost bn termed classic; “the venous blood, 
niTO.stcd hy muscular contraction, increases the gencrnl heat, 
and this stagnation, more ju’ononnccd in tlie brain by the con- 
iTaetloiv of the nmaclcs of the made and tho throwing of tho 
head hiiclcwavd, causes a inoinentiiry cerebral conge.stion, during 
which intclligenec is lost and the faculties abolished. The eyes, 
viol on tly injected, become luiggard, and tho look uncertain, or, 
in the majority of casii.s, the eyes arc closed spasmodically to 


‘ Oiiaiiotr (.Pni'ia Soriati'* da Uiologin, Way 3, 1800) propnapd tliG 
Tininc nf Imlljo-ciivoriimiH ndlax for Ilia .siinirL ooiiLi-naLifiii of tlie iaeliio- 
aiu\ IniUiD-aavenuiHim imiseb's (evtetor penis unit i\L'i;alavntor nrinin) 
prod lull'd by medliiLiiicul axcitiitiim of llio glints, Tliis redox; is olinieiilly 
clieitoil by pliioing tlio iiuUix-diigoi' of Die loft blind on tbo vogion of tlie 
bull) while Llio riglit bund rapidly rubs llio dorsal .surfiiee of Llio glimds 
wiLli Llm I'dgo of ii |)ioi;e of jiiijnM’ or liglilly piiu-lies llio nnieouH iiieni- 
lirniio; a Lwi I oiling of Ibo region of tlio bulb is tb(>n poi'ceivod. d’lii.s 
reflex ia iilwiiyH iJiesent in bonlthy adult HiibjoeLH anil indicatoH Llio 
integrity of Llio physioal ineobiinisni of dotunie.Heouoe. It Iiuh been do- 
Hcriliod ' by lluglios! ((;, II. Ihiglie.s, "'I'lie ^'irilo or Ihil bo- cavern oua 
Iloflcx,'* Allculfit (uid iJiiminry, 1809.) 
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avoid the contact oJ: the liglit. The respiration is hurried, so me- 
times interrupted; nnd ninj' bo suspended by tlie sjjnsiiiodio ron- 
tractioii of the laryiiX; and the nir, for a tiiiu? coiiipressedj is at 
last emitted in ))r()lceii and ineanini^dess M'ords. 'i’lio congested 
nervous ceutcrs-only cnmnuinicjatc conCuHe.d scuHutions luut voli- 
tions; mobility and sensation slunv extreme disorder; Ibo limbs 
arc seized hy convulsions and sometiiucs by criunjis, (vr are 
tlirown wildly about or become stih lilcc iron. bars. The piws, 
tightly pressed; grind the teeth; and in sonu'- persons tbo delir- 
ium ia carried so fur that they bite to bleeding tlio should era 
their compnihons have imprudently abandoned to them. This 
frantiG state of epilepsy lasta but a sliort time, but it sullices to 
exhaust the forces of tbo organism; especially in innn, It is, 
I believe, GaleU; who aaid; 'Oume Linimal post coituin tristo 
prreter mulicrcm galhi]nque.”“ Most of the clenioiits that 
make up this typical picture of the state of coitus are not abso- 
lutely essential to that state, but they all conic within the ^lor- 
mal Tange of variation. There can be no doubt tlud- this range 
ia considerable, Tliore would appear to bo not only individual; 
but also racial, differences; there is a rennirkablo passage in 
Vatsynynna’a Kama Sutra describing the vnryiiig hclmvior of 
the women of different rncea in India under the stress of sexual 
excitement — Dravidian women with difllculty nttuining eroth- 
ism, women of the Punjanb fond of being earcssod with tbo 
tongue, women of Oiulc with impetuous desire and profuao flow 
of mucus, etc. — and it is highly probable, PIors and Partols 
remark, that these charactcrizatioiia are founded an exact ob' 
servations.® 

The various phenomena included in Poubaud'a dcaeription 
of the condition during coitus .may all be directly or indirectly 
reduced to two groups: the first circulatory and veapiratory, 
the second motor, It is iiGcG.ssary to consider botli tbese aspects 
of the process of detumescence in Boinewhab greater dotnil, al- 
though while it ia most convenieut tn discuaa them separately, 


‘HoiibaTicl, Traiti ilc V Impulftaa-nco, 18,55, p. 30, 
* Das Weibt sovonbli edition, rol. i, p, 510, 
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it must be boTJie in mind tluit they arc not roally BCpnrablc; tho 
circulntoi'y jib e no in 07 ul are in large me a, sure n by-product of 
the involiniLary motor process. 

With tlie a]i])roin:li of detuincsccnco tlie respiration becoines 
filinlbnv, riijiid, and to some extent arrested, 'PIuh eliarantei'istic 
of the breiitlilng during sexual excitement is well recognized; 
fio that in, for instance, the Arahian Niohis^ it is coiuinonly 
noted of women when gazing at Ijeautiful youtlis whose love 
they desired, that they ceased lirca tiling.^ It may he added tliat 
exactly tlie Hanio tendency to superneial and arre.stcd respiration 
tnlvcs place whcnev(>r there is any intense montal concentration, 
ns ill severe intelleetiuil woi'h,“ 

Tlie arre.st of I'c'sjiiratioii tends to rend or the blood voiiouBj 
and tluiR aids in istinmlatiiig the vasomotor ecu tors , raising 
tlie lilood-pi’cssuvc in the body generally, aud especially in tho 
erectile lissuCH. High l)lood-J)r(^sHllrf! is one of the ino.st niarhed 
features of tlie state of dotumesccnco. The lieart heats arc 
stronger and quielccr, the surfaeo arteries are more visible, tlic 
conjunctival become red. ^.I’he jirecise dijgroc of blood -pressure 
attained during coitus lias been most a ecu r a tel y a.scertaiiie(l in 
the dog. In HecdiLiirew’s lalioratory in St. rctiu'.slnirg a imino- 
metcr was introdiuK^d into the central end of tlie carotid artery 
of a biteli; a male dog wn,H then introduced, and during coitus 
observations were made on the lilood-jircssiire at the jieripberal 
and cent rid ciuIh of Llie (irtery. Tt was found that there wns a 
great general elevation of lilood-prc.ssiire, intense liypencmin 
of the brain, rajiid 11 Iterna lions, during the act, of vnsocon.stric- 
tion and vasodilatation of the hriiin, with increafio and diminu- 
tion of tlie general arterial tension in relation with the various 
phases of the act, the greatest cerebral vasodilatation and hyper- 
inmia coinciding with the nioincnt following the intromiKsion 
of the penis; tlie end of tiic act ia followed by a comsiderablo 


* Thd inniirii(;(! of impeded in exciting iiini n or lens 

pnrvci'tcd r(»riiiH nf ni'Xiiiil gnitillinition Iiiih diHciiHscd in 11 soijLioii 
of "Love iind .Vain" In Uic tliivd vnluimi (»f Hichc {^ludldH, 

“See, c.fj,, tlio cxiicriniciits of ()l»i(!i on this point, Itciilsta Hi)orl‘ 
inr.ulalfi tU Froflulrltit lOO;), pp, OSO, cl seq, 
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fall in the blood-prcBSure,* I am not acciniiiiitod witli any prc> 
cJse observations on the blood-preysiin! in Imman Kubjents dur- 
ing (loUiiiiGseeiice, and thorc aio obviouH (lillicultit'.H ia Clin way 
of sucli obsorvations. It is probable^ iKiwevnr, that tlin condi- 
tiona found would lie substantially tlio sauio, ^I’liis is ii alio a ted, 
so far as the very niaikod iiierease of bloful-pi’es.inre ia con- 
corned, by some obsei'vationa iiiado by A^itscliide and A'urpaH with 
tbo spliyginanoiiieCer on a Indy nndev the inihience of sexual 
excitement. In tin’s case them was a ridationship of synijiatliy 
and friendly tenderneHs betM'cen the exjnirinuintcr and tlin sub- 
ject, ifadnme X, aged 36. lilxperi me liter and Bubjeet talked 
sympatlietically, and finally, wc are told, ivhile tlio hitter still 
Imd lier hands in the sphyginanometer, the forinei' almost niadi' 
a declaration of love. liladanic X was greatly iinpri^ssed, and 
afterward admitted thnt her emotions had been genuine and 
strong, The blood-pros.'uiro, which was in thi.s snhjeel, habit- 
nally 66 mil lime tors, rose to loO and oven 160, iiulieating^ n very 
high pi'cssnre, ndiieh rarely oeem’,s ; at the ainne time iMadnino 
X looked, vary omotioiial and tronliled," 

Bninu aiilliorttieH are ol opiainji tlnit i]Ti?gnli’ii'iti(;H hi Llid aticnni' 
pUtiliiUGiit of tlio Hcxaivl aat [ire Hpoi'inlly liiiUlo to eiwiso iimv.osi in 

tliQ eii'cwlatioH. TIuih Kiscli) of rragiio, r(ifc.i'y to tlio caKo of a nouplo 
practising coitus iiiLen'iipLuH — tlie linsbaiid witliilvuwiiig Imfom cjiiciila- 
tlon — ia which the wife, n vigorous worn an, her ami! Ilnhlc iiftcr .suiiie 
years to attacks teniieil hy )iciirft\tliLiii in vnnlift vinsnmnlm'ln, in 

which lliero was at (hiily or longer intervals ijalpita tion, with feelings of 
amiety, heaai\ohc, tUw/.iricaa, nnificvUin' weakiiess amt tinnleiiev to faint. 
IIq vcgo-i’cls coitus as a cauac of various heart troubles in women ; (1) 

Attacks of taoliycardiiv ill very cxeitnhlc and .sc.xually iueliiied woinnn; 
(2) attacks of tachycardiit with dy.spiiaai in young woincii, with vngin- 
ismua; (.3) cardiac syiuptoius with lowered vasculnv tone in \YomQn 
who for a long lime liavc practised coitus iiitcrrujjtus without complete 
sexual gratiftcation (Kiseh, "Ilerzbeseliwer(lcii dcr Frauen vcrursaclit 


‘■BunuunTizeil in Arcrih;c.s (I'Aiifhropo/o/pc CriminaUn, ^ifareli, 11)03, 
p. 189. The teiidoaey to closure of the eyes noted by Uuuluiud, to avoid 
CDiitaot of the ligliL, imliratcs dihUsition of t|ic pupils, foi- which wo 
need nob seek other explanation Ihiui the general teiuleiiey of all ))('ri-. 
pheral atiinulution, according to Selud's law, to produce muih dllaLallim, 
^VaachiclB and Vurpiis, "Du Coefltciont Soxuol du I’liupulHioii Atuai- 
cale,’' Art/if res dc IV rimcdo/^ie. May, 11)04, 
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(hircli ilcii ColiiilMtiitinii.HncL,” .Ui'ifit/irjicr JiCff/ciH/Nd/jM Wuchciwhrlflt 
1HU7, jp. (H7)i in Hii.H dnnnddUnii, nlso, n'ldi'Dinrii niiiy pvotialily be iinide 
to lljortc iittiicks ol inixitiLy uliii'li I'Vouil iiHsiPciiitpin with iPHyoliic hoxuhI 
]cHion« ot nil einotioiial cliuriuiLor. 

AHHoeiiiU'd wiLli this viisculiu' tuiLivily in duluniowcoiUM! wn 
llnd a ^(iiionii Londoticy Lo ghmdular aotivily, Vai'iouH nuoi'o- 
iioiiH nni roniiL'd ahuniliuitly. I’mf^pirnlion iri copiouH, and the 
[iiicienl: relal ioiislii]) lailwdfii i.lui (iiUinUMius and tfioxuid K.y.sLeiaM 
suL'ins Lo evoloj ii ^'I’luirul a<;iivity ol' Llia nldn and its odoviferous 
Bcci’c lions. (Saliva (ion, wliieh also oocuv.Sj is vavy consjiiauous 
ir many lowov niiinials, as for in.sLnnoG in Llu! donkey, 
notably tlie feniide, wlui jnsL liefovo ooilns stands with nioutli 
open, jinvH inovini^, and saliva (irihbliiiir. In men, eovi'espoiiding 
to tlie more eopinim .seoretion in women, there is^ daring the 
latter staj^es of luineHcenee, a slifijlit seer e Lion of mucus — -Fiir- 
briii^^er’s nralkrorr/ta’a c;i: liki<lin(; — wJiieli appears in drops at 
tlio urethral oidlice. It conn's from the small pflands of Littre 
and Cowiier wliiidi open into the uretln'ii. 'I’bis phenoinein)ii was 
well known to Hie old llmolo^dans, ivbo caller] it disiillalw, and 
realized ils si^milleamai as at onee distinct from semen and an 
indication that the mind was dwelling on vohiptuoua images; 
it was also known in elnssie limes’; move recently it has ofhMi 
been confused wdtli .smneu and has tlms someliineH caused need- 
less auxiely to nervou.s persoms. Tliere is also an increased, seerc- 
tion of ni'inc, and it is jirobnlile tliat if the viscera w'ei't! nioro 
accessible to observation we might be able to diMnonstvale that 
the glands llivinigliout the body share in this increased activity. 

The ]ilu!Moinemi of drdaineseenee enhninate, however, and 
have their most obvious inimifestid.ion in motor activity. The 
genital act, m Vasehide and ATirpas remark, consists essentially 


‘111 Dili is an inHCviplion wliicb lia.H tlms bern IraiiHlritGcl: — 

“Ydii (JC'ii thin Digaiij iifLai' wliiipli I'm psillcd 
i\iul wliiidi in niy I'lii lifb'ii ti>, is liliiniil i 
'riiis inipirihirc is imt ilmv iiipv (Ii’pp|is nf vain, 

IL is (.lie onliHinii! of hw'i'kL inmiim-y, 

IbniiglilH pif II (’Pinipliiccnk iiialil." 

Tlio trail si atiir svipiniscs Unit kviik'h i‘j rah'rrial to, but ivitlioul; doubt 
tlio aUnsiou is to tlu; Llitmlogiaiis’ 
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in more nnd more iimrjfod tciiHioji of tlic motor state wliicli, 
Teaching its maximvnn, presents a short tonic pliiisc, followed 
by a clonic phaso^ and tGrnhniitos in n porioil of inlvnaiihn and 
repose/^ Tiiis motor activity is of the (‘ssoiiec of tho impulsG 
of cletnniosccncc, because without it the si^erin cells could not 
bo brought into the neighborhood of the germ cell and he pro- 
pelled into the orgnuie jiesL which is assigned for their eoiij\iiic- 
tion and jncuI)ation. 

The motor activity is goncval as well as spceidcidly sexual. 
There is a general tendency to move or less involuutavy inovc- 
inciit, without any increase of volinitary inusenlar power, which 
is, indeed, clecreasctlj and Vascliidc and Yiirpns stiite that 
dynaniometrie results are soinev/hiit lower tlian norinal during 
sexual excitement, and the variations greater,* The tendency 
to dilfused activity of involuntary muscle is well illuatvated by 
the contraction of the bladder associated with detiimesconce. 
While tliis occurs in both sexes, in incn cretetion jirodocen a 
mechanical impediment to any cvacmation of the hhulder. In 
woineu there is not only a dc.sirc to nrinatc hut, oeea.sionally, 
actual urination, Many quite licnltliy and normal women liuve, 
as a rare accident auperveuing on the coincidence of an unuau- 
ally full bladder with an unusual degree of! sexual excitement, 
experienced a powerful and quite involuntary ovaeunLioii of tlio 
bladder at the moment of orgasm. In worn on with le.ss nornuil 
nervoua systems this has, more rarely, been almost habitual. 
Brantome has perhaps recorded the earliest case of this kind 
in referring to a Indy he knew who ^^quand on lui faisait cola 


woman of 30, aornial and intelligent, after conversing on love 
and pnsaion, and tlicDi listening to tlie imisie of Gi'log and Sdiiiinnnn, 
felt real aiul strong sexual oxeitoineiil;, ineroased hy ineniories recalled 
by the presence of n syinpatbetic person. Wlicni "tluni tested by tlio 
dynmnometor tbc average of ten olVorts with the rigiit hund wns fnninl 
to bo 28.2 (hev nomnnl averago being 91.1) and -with the left Inunl 2H,0 
(fclio norma! being 1)0.0). Tliei'o was, however, great variability in tlio 
individual pro.ssnres wliicb some Li in os equaled mid even exceeded Lhii 
Bubjeet’s normal cn'orLs, The voluntary miiHcleg are tlniH in liiirtnoiiy 
with the apiironehliig general sexual avalamdio. O^astibide and Vurpiis, 
‘'Qnelquea DonnCes ItlxpCwirnDn tales snr I'lnlhmnae de I'lixeitntion Hex- 
uoUc,” Arcii.fr io dl f 'siciiinO'ia, 1009, faso, v-vi,) 
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elle se coinpis^'nit ii hon oseiont.^’* The toiidonry to tvonibliiifr, 
constricilioii ol' throat, .snoozing'', einiBsiou of inbriml luul 
the otlinr siinihii’ )ilu‘iioiii(!nii oeciis^ioiinlly iiHsoeiiitod witli tlo- 
bnino.scence, iivo I ike wist; tlae to dilVusion of the jnobr I'l is turb- 
an (le. l!>ven in in fancy the 7110 tor si;rns of sexual excihunent are 
thc! ] 7 iost obvious indicalif)nH of orgiisni ; tlnis West, dostn'ihing 
iiiastui'hation in a child of six or nine niontlis ’who pi'iietiood 
thigli-i'ul)l)in}^^, states that wlaai sitliiijr iii liov Jifgh oliiiir she 
-would grasp tli (7 liandles, .slill’en herself, and stare, rubbing lioi- 
thigiiH f|ui(:lcly Logo t lair several limes, and tiuiii come to herself 
with a sigli, tired, 7 ‘elaxed, aiul sw('iitiiig, these seizui’os, 'which 
lasted one or two minutes, being mis I a ken by the relationg for 
epiloptiu lits,- 

Tlio (‘ssniiLifilly am (or clmrnclor of (IctaninscoacR ia ■well slunvn liy 
tho cxLi'rino furinn of uroLio ini oxicii Lion snincUnu'H n])i)(‘iki- ilh tlio 

j'CHtilL of siixual rxcilr'iin'iiL, .l''rn', wlio lias (•.Hpeciull y ciUli'd attcuition Lo 
tlic vai'ion.H niiuiif('ntiUit)nH of tliin ctnolil.ion, jn'OHdiilH im iiiHLrnuLivc' cane 
of a nmii of ncurov ic licrinlity iiiul an I (•(.'('denis, in Avlann it octiiihionally 
liappaia'd LlniL soxmd ex(!it(oncnt, ins! cud of cnhniiniLinff in tlie iioriniil 
oi’gaani, iiLLuiiind its i‘Iiiinix in a (It of nncontrollalilo imisdidar exciLc- 
innnt. Ifi! would Llaui sing, dance, gesLitadale, rooffldy LreaL his partner, 
bnnik the ohjeels aroninl him, and liiially sink down exluniHtcd and 
B tape (led, (1 'Vt(', li’luKtifitl iVr-rrirf, (llmpler X.) In Hueli a eiiHO a, 
difl'ased and ffcnerai deLnines(!(iii(’e lias taken tlie pho-e of Lho nonnnl 
tie tarn OH nonce which lias ils ninin focai.s in Llo! seximl spliero, 

Tlie Hanie ladnlionsliip is shown in u case of iinpotenee aconni)iaiiicil 
hy oranips in llie ealves and (dH('M’here, whioli lain Iummi rtieordnd hy 
Ihilgolnuimi ("Xnr Lelus! vom Ih'i’verseii Rcxui’ilisinns/' Znltsvlii'ifl fiir 
ll)f)0, Jfeft I). Tli(;se innseular eoiidiLiona cc'used for aov- 
oral days wheiuivcr ooiLus was (‘(I'cetod, 

An instructive aiuilogy L(i Llio motor irradiations proonding tho 
Tiioineiit of sexiiul detninescenco may he found in tlie soinewliat Hlniilar 
motor irradialions which f(dlow the delayed expulsion of a Idghly 
tended hladdm'. Tliese KOinetiiueH hoeonic very marked in a child or 


*(?/■. Jriu'dilliiiuddy, Vunvllnnul Disorder, of iho 'NrnuniH 

^> 1 . ll'fjiiirj/, p, 11(1; I'eiT*, second edition, ji. 211(1; hi, 

‘'Note snr une Anoiimlic do riiisLiiiet .Sexuol,’' Ilrlt/hiun Mt'dlriilv, IDOai 
also "Analysis of tlie pScxual I inimlse," in an earlier volume of thcHO 
&7t7rJ/(‘,v. 

M. Ih West, "jruslurhaLion in ICiirly ((hildhood," Mi'dlanl 8lan<l- 
Ard, Novemher, iHllo. 
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young wo 111 till nimbi Q to control tlio iiioLor Hyrttcni filtHolutcly. 'Dio legs 
nro croHHcil, Llio [oot awniig, Llio LliigliH tiglilly jirchhcd Lngi'Ui('i‘, I lie Loca 
ciii’lcd. 'Die I'lngcrs nro llosccit in rliytliinic Hiicrcj^Mioii, ‘Dio wluile body 
^lD^Yly twists ns lliougli tlio sent iiml bn; inn o nimnntin'tnlib;. It ia dibi- 
cult to ciniconlviiLft tbe iiiiiiil; tlic bivuic ii'iimvU i\my tin iwitmiiutiovilly 
vc\H’.(i-U;il ; tliti cyca acurcU I'csLlensly, autl Uumx; im n li'inliiiicy tn count 
■iuri’oundiiig abjeetH nr pattoniH. ^^'llcn tin; oxtroiiio ilcgi'cc of IciiHioii ia 
rcnclicd it is only by exociitiiig ii kinil of iliiinm Lliiit tin; cxploHivo cori- 
Inictioii of tlic blnildni' is rontrniiiod. 

The pic 111 ro of iiniaciilnr i] rndiatinii jiroHoiilcd under tlicsn c iron in- 
sLnimcfl ilill'ci's blit jiliglitly from tliiit of tlic onset of dctuiiieHceiice. In 
one enso the explosion ia aoiightj in tlu; otlioi' case it is dreiidcd; hut 
ill both ciiacH tliere is a retarded iiuiscuhir Leiisioiij — in the one case 
iiiyoluiitni'y, in tlic other ease voluntary — inniiiLnined iiL a jioint of acute 
intensity, nnd in both ensca tlie imisenlar irradiations of tliis tension 
Kpvcnd oYcv Uie whole body. 

The increaBcd motor irritability of the slate, of (lelnmeseiMiee. Rome- 
what reacinblca the comliticius produced by a weak aiuestlictie mid lUero 
is some intere.st in noting tbc sexual exciteiucii t linble to occur in iinins- 
the si a. I am indebted to ])r. J. li’. W, 811k for some reninrks on this 
point: — 

"1. ScxnnI emotions may aiijiarcntly he arou.scd diirini; tho stage of 
excitement preceding or following the adminiKtration of any iiincstlidtic; 
thosn emotions may take the form of luei'c dolirions utteruiices, or may 
bo lussooialpd witli wbat in apparniiLly ii sexiiiil orguain. Hr re Ilex plic- 
nomcna comieeted with Lbe Bcxnnl organs may nccasinniiily lie ohscrvoil 
wndev apecint civcnmatnnE&s ; or, to put it in inintber way, sueli inllex 
posail) ill ties are not always aholishcd by the condition of unreosis or 
nines til e si a, 

"II. Of tlio piirticnlar nnmstlictics employed I am inelitied to think 
that the possibility of sncli conditions arising is iiiversolv proportionate 
to their strength, c.g., they aro more fi’cqiieiiLly observed witli a weak 
nnmsthetic like nitrons oxide Limn with chlovofonii, 

"llL Sexual emotions I belie vo to be rnrcily ohsorvahle in men, and 
this ia rcmnrkablj, or, I should say, particularly noticeable, for Lbo 
presence of nurses, female students, etc., might almost have led ojic to 
expect that the contrary would have been the ease. On the other liiiiid, 
it is among men that I have fvciivicntly obsovved a reflex pbcnoineuou 
whiGli Kaa uaually taken the sliape of ivu oveetion of this penis when tho 
ati’UcUu-QS in tlie noigbhovbood of the Hpevmatic. cord have been haudliul. 

"IV, Among females the emotional sexual phenoivieiia inost fre- 
quently obtrude Llieiiiselvos, iiiid 1 holievo that if it were possilde to 
hidnce people to relate their dreams they would very often bo found to 
ho of ii sexual character. " 
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Illudi, inoro iin[)()rtan(; tlmii tlio general motor pheiiouicua. 
more imrpo^ivii tliougli involuntary, are the ^pecifieally sexual 
iiiuscular luovKiiient.H. Froin the very lieginiiing of (loLumofi- 
cenec, indeed, niusenlar activity makes itself felt, and tlie pc- 
viplieral imiHcU's of Hf,‘X act, according In lAobcdt's cx])roH,sion, 
as a pcrii)lu’i'al scxnnl heart. In the male these niovementfl am 
fairly ol)vioii,H and fairly Him pie. It is rciiniiod that the semei\ 
should he exj)r(!.HHed from the vcHioulie .seiiiinalcs, projailled along 
the nretlira, in comhination with the prostatie tluid which ia 
equally c.ssential, and An ally ejected with a certain amount of 
force from tlm urethral orilicf!. TJiulec the intluence of the 
stimulation furnished by the contact and friction of the vagina, 
this process is eHec lively caried out, mainly hy the rhythiuic 
contractions of 11 le hulho-cavernosus musele, and the semen is 
emitted in a j(h wliicli may he ejaculated to a distance varying 
from a few eeiili meters to a meter or more. 

With vcgiu'd l;o tlm dcLails of Lhn pHyiiliic sides of this iirocesa a 
coi‘r(!Hi)ondciil:, ii pHycliolugiHt, writcH us follows i — 

"T 1 1 II VO never iit)Li(;ial in iny rnmliiig niiy iil tempt to arnilyzo Llio 
HPiiHii lions wliieli iuie()iii]iniiy Mu* orgnsiii, and, us f luivo ninilo n good 
nmny u LLenipts Lo make Hindi ini ininlyslH niyHolf, 1 will nppend tho 
vohiiIIh on tlm eliiineo Unit Uiey niny he of some vnlun. 1 luive elieekcd 
my tphiiILh ho fur oh }u)KHild(! liy eoinpiiriiig tliem with llie experienec: ol 
Hiieli of iiiy friends ns laid eoiLiis fi'eipieiitly iiiul were willing to tell 
ain ns inueh ns they emild of the psyelinlogy of the jiroeoss. 

“The fii’Kl fnet that 1 hit upon was Ihi! iiiiiioiTiiiiee of pressure. 
As one of my iiifonniiiibs iiieluroKiiurly plirases it — 'the lighter llie tit 
the greater the, pleiisme.’ Tliiw agrefis, too, ivitli their uoanlinoiiH testi- 
mony Lhiit the plensuviilde sen sat ions were iiiueli greater when the 
orgasm oi'imrred siinuUaiieonsly in the man and ivoman. Their niinlysis 
seldoiii went fiii Lher than this, Imt a few remarked Lliat the distiiietivc 
SGiisaLioiiH aeeoinpanyiiig the orgasm scein to hegin near the root of 
the penis or in the testes, and that they are qualitatively dilTcrenL from 
the tickling Heiisutions wliieii precede them, 

“TIichg tickling HeiiHalioiiH are caused, I think, hy the friction of 
tlio glands against the vaginal walls, and arc snppl omen Led hy other 
Honsa Lions from Llm uvethriv, whoso nerves are Htimnlated hy pressure 
of the vaginal walls and sphineter. The specifle s<'nM(iti()ii of the orgasm 
hegins, I hclu'.vo, with a strong coiitraetion of the muscles of tlie \irc- 
thrill walls along the on tiro length of llie. caiml, and is felt as a peculiar 
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iichc atM-ting froiw the biuc o[ the ^leuia iind qiiuikly lio.comiiig (IKTuRcd 
tlii'ougli tile wliolo ovgiui- Tills Hiiiisatioii readies its elinuix; >villi Lhc 
exyiilaion of the aeiueii into Llie luethi’a aiul tJin euiiseiiiu'iik froliug «E 
distentioTi, which is instantly followeil by the vhythinii! iierisliLUie eon- 
tvactionii oE the uvctlu’al muscles which mark tho oliiimx of Lhn urgusiu. 

"Tlie moat careful introsiiuntirm pussilile uiuIct tin; (liniuinHtiuicG.s 
acems to show that thosG sensatidiis nrisc alniowt wholly fro in the 
ui'ctlira nnil in n ftiv less dogrce from Liio corona. During poriodH of 
great HCxual excitement the nerve.s of Lhn nrcthrii mid coronn hoc in to 
posaesa a peculiar Ronsitivity mill arc powerfully Htiinuhilod by the 
violent peristaltic con trac Lions of the muscles in the nrethi'al walla 
during ejaculation. It .scema posalble tlint the intensity niid vcilniiic of 
aenantioii felt at tlia glims may be due in part to the greater area of 
Heiiaitive surface preaenteil in LIig fo.ssa n.H well l\h to tlie Hciisitivity ot 
the corona, and in part to the fact that during the ovgasui the gluns is 
more highly congested than at any other time, and the nerve cndingB 
thus subjected to additional pre.saurc. 

"If the foregoing .shatements are true, it is nnsy to hco why the 
pleaani'D of the iimn is much iiicrea.acil when the orgasm occur h at the 
same time in liis partner and himseU, for the contriLcLions of the vagina 
upon the penis would incrcaKc the Htiimilation of all the nerve cinliiiga 
in that organ for wdiich a inceliaiiical HliiinihiH is adc(|natc, and tho 
prominence of the corpus Bpongioauin niul (Jorona Avoiild ensure tliom 
the greatest Btimuliilion, It seems not improhablo that the Hpecillc 
sensation of orgasm rises from the stiiniihitioii of the peculiar form of 
nerve eiid-bulhn which Krnuse foniul in tlic corpuH spoiigiosniii and in 
tho glans, 

"Tlic chai'actcristio mas.sivo]ioHs of the experience i.s jirohahly duo 
largely to the great number of acnsiitiojiH of stuiin iiiid pressure caused 
by the powerful rollex coiiLraction of so many of the vohiiiliiry miisclea. 

"Oi eourscj tho foregoing aiialysia is purely tentative, and I offer 
it only on tlm chance that it may suggest roiiic line of inquii'y which 
may load to results of value to the student of sexual psychology." 

In man the whole process of detuinD.sccncc, wlicii it liti.s once really 
begun, only oeenpies a few moments. It is so likewise in many nniiuals; 
In tho genera Bo,s, Ovis, etc., it ia very short, almoat iirstantaiioous, and 
rather short also in tlic Kf]uidnj (in n vigorouH stallion, according to 
Colin, ten to twelve seconds), As Dissclhorst lins pointed out, this ia 
dependent on the fact that these animals, like mail, possess a vas 
tlcferena which broadens into an nmpnlla serving as a recojitaolo wliich 
holds the semen ready for instant emission wlteii rcrpiirod, (hi Lho other 
hand, in the dog, cat, boar, and the Canidm, irdidoj, and Gnidm generally, 
there ia no receptacle of this kind, and coitua is slow, ninee ii longer 
time ia required for the periataltic action of the vaa to bring tlic HemeU 
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Ao tlie urogonilal sinuH, (Jl, DiHHi'lhovrtL, Die Aeccstiorischcii GeschlceJitn- 
dniscn (hr WfylwH/ihrc, 18U7. ii, 212.) 

Ill iimii Uiei’(! tiLin In; liLLk; iluuhk LliiiL (Ic.LuiiinHiMiiuin i.s iiion; vnitiilly 
[tccoinjiliHlied in Llu! I'liiriijuniii Hum in Uu; JCiihI;, in India, iimong klio 
yclUnv in’ in I'lilyiiariin, TIiih is |n'r)l)al)Iy in jiiirC due Lo ii di;Iilj- 

eratfi nUniniik Lo iundniig Lin; mil in tho and in iiavL Lo a. gn'atL'r 

riei'voii.s (’I'rLJii.Hjii imiojig WtislifniSr 

111 Uh) M'oniiin LIh! sdAiik] Jini.scnhii' procc.'is jg 

less viniblo, indi'c {iliseiirn, iiioro coniphix, iind luicorLaiii, .l.krfore 
clc!(.iniies<;cii(;(i jndiinn^v bd/;iri .4 Uk;i'(; iu'd at iiitorvals in voluntary 
Thytlniiin (KmLvnutioii.s oT the walls ol the vajOfina, seomiiig' to 
have tlic ohj(H:t of at once stinuilating and Iiarmoinzing with 
those that arc nhniiL to begin in tlu; male organ. It M'^onUl ap- 
pear that these rhythmic contractions are tlie exaggeration of 
a phcnoiiicnon wliich is normal, jiint as slight contraction is 
normal and constant in the bhuhlcr. .TasLrciion! has shown, in 
the rabbit, tliat the vagina is in constant spontaneous rhytbnhc 
contraction fro in above downwaril, not peristaltic, Init in seg- 
ments, the intensity of tlie eontracLioiis inereasiiig \v'itb age and 
especially with aexnal development. ^I'lns vaginal contraction 
wbieli in ivomen only becomes well marked just before dottiines- 
eence, and is due mainly to the action of the sjibincter ciiiini 
(niialogons to the buDio-eavernosiis in tlic male), is only a part 
of the localized nmscnlar process, At first there would appear 
to be a reilo-v poihsLaJtic movement of the Pallopian tube.s find 
uterus. Ilembn observed that in animals stimulation of the 
upper anterior wall of tlio I'agiim caused gradual eontruotion of 
the nterns, which is erected by powerful contraction of its mus- 
eiilar fiber and roiiiul ligaments wliilc at the .same time it de- 
Bcends toward the vagina, its cavity liccoming more and more 
diminished and mucus lieing" forced out. In relaxing, Aristo- 
tle long ago remiirked, it a.spiriitcs the seminal Iluid, 

Althougli Hie active jiarticijiatioii of the sexual oi'gans in 
woman, to the end of directing the seinen into the womb at the 
moment of (letuincscence, is tiuis a very ancient ludief, and 
harmoni'/es with the (Ireek view of the womb as an animal in 
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tlH> boily onOowcd with n consiiloviihU; innoviut of activity,'' ])Tc- 
(’ise obtiorviitioii in niodorn tiiiiort hiis olToicd lit tin conlii'nm" 
Uoii Otf the* rciility of tins Sucli ()li.‘^(!i'vaLioUvS us 

littvc be on inn do hiivo iKSunlly lioini the nci'idonlnt ri'.snlt of i^i'xiiiil 
oxeUonient and oi';raHni ocoLU'i’iii{^ diirinj,^ ii (ryinneolo^ieiil ov- 
nTnination. As, howevov, wui'h n result is lialdo to oe.e.uv iu 
erotic subjcolSj a eortain iiuinbfM' of jnvci.so obsorvatioiiH linvc 
acGUmulntod during llu‘ past ciontuvv. 8o fav aa tiu; ovideueo 
goes, it would .socin tlmt in women, na in mares, hi tubes, and 
otliov aiiiinala, the ntei'iis bocoinoa aliortcM', broader, ninl Hoftor 
dwring the orgasm, at the same, lime d(‘S(a'mUng lower into the 
pelvis, with its inoutli open intennitteiitly, so that, us one writer 
remai’ka, spoutaiicoualy recurring to the simile wliich com- 
mended itself to the GrcclvS, “the nterns mig)it he liUoned to 
(in nnimal gasping for broathd’' Tliis sensitive, responsive ino- 
bility of the uterus is, indeed, not eondned to tlie uuunent of 
detiimcsccnccj but may occur at other times under the innuence 
of sexual emotion. 

It w'ould seem probable that in tliis erection, contraction, 
and descent of tbo uterus, aiul its simultiinooiiH expulsion of 
miieius, wc have the decisive mcimcut iu (be compbiticm of d<’- 
tnmesccnce in woman, and it is probable that the thick mm ms, 
unlike tlio earlier inoro jimp id secretion, wliieli women are floine- 
times aware of nfter orgasm, is emitted from the womb at tliis 
time. This is, however, not absolulcly certain. Somo aiithoi'i- 
tics regard dctumesconce iu wonicu as accomplished in the pour- 
ing out of secretions, others in the rhythmic genital contrac- 
tions; the sexual parts may, however, be copiously bathed in 
mucus for an indefinitely long period before the final stage of 
cletuinescenee is achieved, and the rhythmic con tractions are 
also taking place at a somewhat early period; in neither respect 
is there any obvious increase fit tbc tinat moment of orgasm, 
In women this would seem to be more conspicuously a nervous 
manifestation than in men. On the subjective side it ia very 


'Of, l:lic> discussion of it ys tori a iu "Auto-Krotlsiiij’' voL i of tlvcBO 
'^tndins. 

““Hirst, Tejit-lJook of OhHctHcs, 1800, p, 0^. 
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pi'OJi 01111 wilh il.s fin’ll ii/: of rcliovcd IciiHioji hjk] nj^n'iienble 
report ! — 11 in on ion I, ivlii’ii, ns onci wonijiii o.\ pvosscis il, tof:f('Uioi’ 
iviLli iiiti-'ii.so jiloiisiii’H', llioi'o is, as it woi'o, a lloaLiii|Lf up into a 
highoi’ splioi'o, likd Llio hogiiiiiiiifr tif olilorofonu niircosis — Inil 
on tlic nlijocLivi! sidi; lliiH ouhniniitiiig mini ion t is Iokh onsy to 
dolliio. 

Viirioiis ol)H(‘rviili(iiin iinil icnuirkM inmln ilurinfr tlio imst Iwn nr 
Uii'oci eentiii'i'oH i)y Unml, \^iLiiniiori, Ilimiis, Ifiilln', <.t(liiLlH!r, and Ijist.'IiofV 
tuiidiiig In hIiow ii HUckiiif^ iiclinii of I 1 i(‘ ulcrii^i in Unlli womoii uiul oLlioi 
fiMniilc aiiiiimlH, liuvc ln“i‘H Lmiij^liL I u^ri.Uicr Ly Lilv.iiiiiiiii in ]}, WnjfiinrV 
t/fnir/i(;ninf.'l 7 jHr/i (for yVif/.vj'fdnf/fc (IS'U), vnl, iii, ]), Lilziiiiiiin luMoil 

111! c'xpi'i'iniuro of Ids davii: “I Imd nn n|)i)nrl.unity In Lely, wliiln nx- 
niniiiing a yniing mid A'ory (‘nitliin wninmi, to oliHc^rye how sudi'oiily tlic 
uti'i'iiH nwHunuid a more mccL inixiLinn, lunl des^'i'iideil dt‘(;))i'r in I lie. 
pi'lvis; lli(i lips o[ Uu; -wniiili liniNiine (Kpinl in lengLIi, tlie cervix vnunilnd, 
Kijfter, [iiitl iilove easily re ae lied by (lie finger, iiiul at tlie same Lime ii 
liigli hLiiLo of sexniil oxeiteineiiL was rnviniled liy tlie, I'espiniLloii and 
voice.” 

Tile gPHora] Indie/ .still reinaiiird, limrm'er, tliat tlie iroiiian'si part 
ill eoiijngation is passive, and Unit it is entirely liy llie energy oC tlio 
male organ and of Llie mule sexual elenuMitH, Hie K|iei'matoz(ia, LliiiL non- 
jinietioii with the gei'in cell is iitLiiinod, .Accord ing Lo this theory, it 
was helieved that the H|a!i'inat[i/oa were, ii.s AVilhiii.son expruHses it, in a 
liistory of opiniim on Huh iinesLion, "endowed with some sort of intiiiiion 
or instinct : that tliey would turn in the direction cif tlie os uteri, evading 
through the ncid mucus of the vagina; travel patiently U|)wai'd and 
around Hie vaginal pnilioii of Du; uleniH; enter the uLeinis and proceed 
onward in seaieli of Llie waiting ovum,'* (A. IX AVilkimson, "Sterility 
ill the Pcmald,'' '/'roii.irifjtMin,'} of Ihc Lincoln jlfcdirat l^ooicty, NehraHka, 
IHOO.) 

About Hio year 1 HTil) Vielistedt HceniH to liiu'e. done soinetliiiig to 
overthrow this Llnniry by deelaring liis belief Hmt Hie iitoruH was not, 
aw eoinnioiily Hii|i|)o.se(l, a passive organ In coitus, but was capable of 
HUcUing in Hie semen ilurliig tlio brief period of (EcLuine.Heeiiue. Variona 
authorities then hegaii to bring forward argninciits and (djservations in 
the same sense. Weriiieh, especially, directed attciitioii to this point in 
1872 ill a jMiper on the erectilo properties of tho lower segincnt of the 
uterus ("Uie I'lrectioiiHfaliigUeit lies unterii UterUH-Aliscliintts,” Jlciiriioc 
SUV Ochiirlfihiilfo nnd (fjjiuvkolofjip, vol. i, ji. 2B(1), He imulo preeiso 
okservations niul eaiiie to the eonehision that owing to ereetile properties 
ill the iieeU of Lhii ii torus, thin part of the womb elongiitob during eoii- 
gresH and reaidies down into the pidvi.s with an a.sjiiratory nioveineiit, 
as if to meet the glans of Hu; iiiale, A little latue, in a ease of partial 
prolapse, JJeidr, in iginji'micu of Wnj'nich'o Lheoryj ivas enabled to in a Ice 

U 
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u very precise obacrvatioii the action of the uterus during oxeitement, 
III bliia cnac the woman was Hcxunlly very exintaldo even nmler orilinury 
exiiminabioiij and Beck cavefuUy noted Uu‘ pUeinnucna tlmt took jilnco 
during tlic orgiiaiii. "T)ie os and cervix uteri, he slates, "liad been 
about as firm as usual, inodGratL'ly hard niid, genera lly speaking, in a 
natural and normal coinlitioiij witli tjio oxtenuil os iduscd to sueh an 
ex tent as to admit of the uterine probe with dilluinUy; but Lhij i us taut 
that the height of excitement was at bund, the os opened itself to the 
extent of fully an inch, ua nearly ns my eye can judge, uuvdc live or six 
auct'cssivo gasps as if it were drawing tlie external os info the eervix, 
each time powerfully, and, it aceincd to me, with a regular rhytliniicnl 
a c Lion, at the fiinne time losing its form or density and linrtliiess and 
becoming quite soft to Llie toueb. Upon the cessation of tho action, 
as related, Lho os Biiddenly closed, the cervix again hardened itself, and 
the intense congestion was dissipated.” (.1. ll. Beck, '‘ILow’ do the 
Spernmtoxoa Enter the UtcruHf” American Journal of ObHlctrfcs, 1S7I,) 
It would appear tliuL in tlie early part of tliis liiiul iiroecHs of dcLuines- 
cenco the action of the utoru.^ is niiiiuly one of contraction and ejacula- 
tion of any nuiciis tliat mny he contniiicd; Dr. Paul JlumlG liafl 
described *‘the ga.sliing, almost in jets,” id tliis mncUH ivliieli he has 
obsevved in an erotic woman under a vatber long digital and spcculav 
oxanilimtion. {American Journal of Obulvtricti, ISIia,) JL is during Llio 
latter part of dotimiescenee, it would seem, and peril ap.s for a short 
time after fclio orgasm ia over, that tho action of the iiLcrus is mainly 
nBpirntory, 

While tlio active part played by the womb in dctiinioaconco 
can no longer be questioned, it need not too luiatily be as.suincd 
tlmt the belief in the active movements of Uie sperinatozoa innst 
therefore be denied. The vigorous motility of the tadiiolc-likc 
organisms is obvious to anyone who has ever seen fresh semen 
under the inicvoscope; and if it is correct, as Clifton Edgar states, 
that the spermatozoa nmy retain their full activity in the female 
organs for at least seventeen days, they have ample time to exert 
their energies. The fact that impregnation sometimes occurs 
without rupture of the hymen is not decisive evidence that there 
has been no penetration, as the hymen may dilate without riip- 
tni'ingj blit there scema no reason to doubt that conception baa 
sometimes taken place when ejncuhition has oeourred without 
penetration; this ia indicated in a fairly objective iimimar wlion, 
aa has been occasionally observed, conception liaa occurred in 



woinci] wlu)f?e wore .so niirrnw iis Rcnnioly to iulniit the 

entrance of u ^oosiMiuill ; such wiis the eondition in the case 
of a pi'ogiiiint woman hrou^dit I'lirward hy UoliIjiukI. "iriio Htorics, 
repeated in vai'ions hooks, of woiiion who liiivc conceived afler 
honinKoxuid I'clutions witii imi’tiiei'H who Inul just left their luis- 
br.ndH’ huds arn not tlnn'el'ore inlioi’ently iinpos.sihle.^ Jaiike 
quotcH ninnoroiis cases in wliiclt there has lie-cn impregnation in 
virgiiifi who Imve increly allowed tli(! peiii.s to la: placed in con- 
tnet with the vulvn, tho hymen reiiuiiniiiy un ruptured until 
dclivcj'y.' 

It nuiHt be lidded, however, that even if the semen is cITusod 
merely at the iiioutli of tlie vagina, without actual peuctratioii, 
the aperinatozoa are still not entirely without any resource save 
their own motility in tlie task of reaching tiic oviini. As we 
have scon, it. is not only the iiteru.a which takes an active part 
in dotiiine.seonee ; tlie vagina also ia in active movement, and 
it seems highly iirobahle that, at all events in some women and 
under some eireunirttanee.s, such inoveinent favoring aspiration 
toward tlie womb may he cuiniimnicatod to tlie external mouth 
of the vagina. 

Hiolim (A}ithrnj)nifmv^if(f, Kllifl, p. 204) rpf erred to Llio eonatrictioTi 
niid dihiLiiin of Uie vulva midia- (.lie inlltinncai of iicxunl e\:eiLc‘iiieiit, U 
is Hiiid LIkiL in AhyHsiiiia women can, wlioii luloptin^r L)ic aLraddling 
poHlurc of coitiiH, l»y Hie moveinontfi of Llioir own vaginal imiHelos aioiio, 
grnHj) tliR male organ and eaiiHo ejaeiilation, altlicmgli tiie man ri'iiuiiiiB 
paflsive, Aenordiiig to Lorion tlie Aiinainite.s, iidopling Llio iiovinal 
p os Lure of ikjILiih, iiUrodiice l-lie poiii.s when dnccid or mdy half erect* Liu.' 
conbrnctloii of tlm vajgiiiiil walls completing tlie iiroeoMH; tlie penis is 
very siiiall in lliiH peojde, IL in recognized by gyiiiecologiHLs Unit the 
condition of viigiiiiHiiuiH, in which there is HpnHinndia eoiitrncLion of (lie 
vagina, making inlereoiirse pniiiful or impoHnihle, is but tv morbid exag- 
geration of the noriniLl eontraetlon which oueni’H in Hoxuiil exoitQincnt. 
Even in the iibHonce of hcxuiiI cxciLeimmt there In ii vague afTeetion, ocenr- 
ring in (jotli iniirrietl and unmarried women, and not, it would acciii, 


^The earliest story of Iho kind with wliieh I iini aequaintnd, that 
of a widow who was (! 1 uih iinpi'cgniited hy a niiLi'i'ied friend, Is quoted 
in Kchui'ig’a iS'prr«ui/o/o/d» (p. 22'l) from AnintuH huHilnnuH, b'lfraf/miidit 
Cell furl a; iS'fipIniii, 1020, 

‘Janke, DlQ Ila'oorhrl>\(;cn dcs Oc&chlcchls, p. 238, 
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iiGCicssnrily liyetcricttl, clinriicLciizcd by ipiivcrriufj or Lwi tcliiiiy of blio 
vulva; 1 am toUl tUat thh in \)Qi)ulai'ly U>ruiGil '‘IliudcGiuig of lUc isbu.^u>'’ 
ill Yoi'bsliira uiul "LuitLcriii^r of Mic lips'' in Jr Gland, it iiiiiy ho acUloil 
Lliat quivering’ of tlic ghiLoal innsGleH also lakofi pliioo dining dcliimcM« 
CGiicG, mill tliiil; ill Jiullaii iiicdiciiic this is lilcowino vugiu'doil us n aign of 
sexual ilosii'c in ivonien, apnrt from coitus, 

A iion-mcdiral corrcspondoiit in An.strnlia, W. .7. C'hiilloy, from ivhniii 
I liavo received many Goininunica Linns on tlii.s subjoot, i.s strongly ot 
opinion from liis own observa lions Hint not only does the utm'iis lake iin 
active part in nolLiis, but ihiit under iiuLural condilions Llie I'ligina ai.so 
plays an active part in Llic process. JIo was led tn MUspoct aucli iin ac* 
tion many yen is ugn^ a a well by an experience of liis own, as also by 
hearing from a young woman who met her Ioylm- after a long absence 
that by the exciheniciih tlma aronsed a tnpe attached to the under- 
clothes bad been drawn into tlui vagina. iSince tben tbc conridencea of 
various friends, together with observatioua of aninmls, have cnnfirniud 
liiin in the view that the general belief tbat coitun must ho efl'eetcd by 
forcible entry of the male organ into a passive vagina i.s in cor reel. He 
cousidevs that under uormal eireumaLancea coitus should take place but 
rarely, and then only inuler tlie most favorable eireumstnnecH, per baps 
cxchiaivnly in spring, and, most especially, only when tbc woiiiaii is 
vevuly for it. Then, when in tUc ivnua of the uiim hUc loves, the vagina, 
in Byinpalhy witli the active inovcineiiLa of the womb, bcooiiics dis- 
tended at the touch of Lbo tiirgcaceiit, but not fully erect, penis, ''flaslies 
open iiud draws in the male organ," "All auluuvU," ho add, a, “have 
lOXUal intcrcourae by the male organ being dl'nw)ij not forced, into tlio 
female. I Imve been borne out in tlii.s by friends who Iiav'c .Hceii lior.scs, 
cainclsj umlea and other large auiinala iu the eoupliug RGaaon. Wluit is 
riiove absurd, for ingtance, Lluin to say tlmt an ciiLlre pcnctr'atcs the 
imire? Ilis penis is a aen.gitivo, beautiful iiioce of moeliauisin, whieli 
bi’iiiga its light iicad liore and there till it touchca the right spot, when 
the marc, if ready, takes it in. An eiitlre’a penis could not penetrate 
niiytliiugj it is n curve, a beautiful curve whieli would eaHily bend. A 
bull’s, again, is turned down at the end and, more palpably still, would 
fold on itself if pressed with force. The womb and vagina of a honiitifiil 
and healthy woman constitute n living, vital, moving organ, .sensitive to 
a look, a word, a thought, n hand an the waist." 

A well-known Aincrican author h)m.s writes in confirmation of tho 
foregoing view: "In nature Die woman wooes. When iiiipa.ssioiied Ivet 
vagina bccomc.s erect and dilated, and so lubricated with nbiiiidnnt 
nniciis to the lips that entrance i,s easy. This dilatation aiicl crcctilo 
Dxpausiou of vagina withdraws the hymen so close to tho walla that 
penetration need not tear it or cause pain. Tlio more muscular, primi- 
tive and healthy the woman the tougher and leas sensitive tlio liymen, 
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niid llic UiHH lilii'ly (ii IjhjiiU ov blnml, I Llilnk out; grcMiL ruiicLinii of the 
fornnldii ilI.ho is lo inoisLt;!! Lha i^liuiSj no LIuiL it cun Ijo lubricuted foX 
ciitiuiifCj (inil then to j't’Lrnr.'lj njoist Hide ontj tf> nnik/j wtill 

Gii.sior. I iliiiik Unit in niiLiirc Dm; ^'Iiui.h ^leiictrutc.H williiii Um; iiihiit, is 
■withstood a niona'iit, vihrutiiifr, uml 11 m?ii uU ni.siHLunct; i.s wlLhdrinvii hy 
n siiildL']! ‘Ilasliiiif; 0 ])i‘n' of Liu; j^uUiH, i)(;riinLtii)(^ oiisy (niLi'mici;, und tliut 
Din Hiiildi!ii k'ivinf^ \i]) of r[‘Histiini;(i, tind HiihsliLiiLicm of wt'kiomoj ’svillf 
ilH iiiHLiiiilimoouH (Iccp oiitnuuii', tnuim's iin iiliiuisl iiiiiiutdiuLc inulo 
orgiisin I Liu; thrill iiTosiHUhly oxoiLinjf). ftei tiiiiily Uiia in iho 

pi'occHS UH ol>H(>rv(;il in lior.sds, unLLlcj f^oiitH^ nLt;., und it htuiiiis likely 
Boinctliiiif' unnlof'oiiH is iiuLurul iii iiuin.” 

"While it is I'lisily poHHihh; Lo curry to cxcchh a vii‘W’ ivhich would 
nmko Uie wniiiiin riilluir Lhuii the man Liu; ucLivo nj^O'iit in coitus (iiiul it 
may bo rociillml tliiiL in llu; ('nhidiw the penis, ilh also the oliloriH, ia 
furnished ivitli a hone), there in probably an oleiiioiit of LruLli in Uio 
belief tliat Du; vaf^iniL Hlnire.H in tbn uetive part wliieb, Lliere eim now bn 
liLtln doubt, in jilnyed liy the iiLenis in doluineseeiiee. Hiieh a view cer- 
tainly enables ns to nmlersLand how' it is Lb at semen etTused on Llu* 
exterior Hexuiil oif^niis eiin be conveyed Lo llu; uleius. 

It was indeed llii; rjiiliire Lo iindorHland Llu! vital iicliviLy of Llio 
Benioii and Llu; fcininiiu; ^'eiiilal canal, co-operaLiiif^ tni^etber towards Llio 
jiinetion of Hpenn e(;ll und t^enu e(;ll, wbieh for so lon^ stood in Llu; Muiy 
of the pi’opei’ iiiidersLaiidiiifr nf (U)iiee|)Llon. ]'lv(;n the fTnnius of Harvey, 
winch had m‘ap]dii(l Hius.'essriilly with the probk’in of Llu; cireuIaLloii, 
failed in the iiLteinpt Ld eoinprcheiid the pnddcin of ^eiieralion, Mainly 
on aecrmuL of Lliis dillleiilLy, he was iniahlc lo sei; how the male eleineiib 
could juissihly eiiLtn' the uterus, aUhon^di lie devoted imieli observation 
and H truly to Die. (lunstioii, \A'riLiiiji; of the iiLi;nis of Llu; doe after 
copulation, hn says: "I he^aii lo doubt, to uslc iiiyseK whether the 
aouicn of the niah; eonld hy any ]iossibility iniiUe its way by attraction 
or injection l:o Llie seat of conei'pLion, and r(‘]ieiitc'd examination led me 
to tbn conclusion that none of L)in semen reached this seat.” (I)C- 
Oeiirynliotic A>tiiu<ili}nn, JCxcrcisi; Ixvii.) "The woiimii," he tlnally con- 
cluded, ''iifti;r (foiitact Avitli the spermatic Hnid /n ro//i(, secniH Lo reeelvi 
an induence aiul heiio-ino fecniidaLed without Du; co-operation of ain 
ficnsihlc corporeal agmiL, in Llie, -Hamc way as iron tmiclicd by Lho magi? 'i 
is endowed with its jiowei'H.'' 


AUlioiitrli [Ik; H]n!oirtc'ullY tinxtiiil miisculiu' procufift of do- 
tuincHuciuMi in ^ronl('Il — its di sting tiiHluid froni the geiiei'al nuia- 
culnr jthtinoiiienii trf sex tin] ext’ih'iiieiil; 'wliieh itmy he fnii'ly 
jbviniiH — ia tlniH Hdcn to In; aoiiKiwdiitt eoitpilex nnd ohaeui't;, 
■.n 'Women na well ns in men dotumeaeenee in a eonvnlaion w)iieh 
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cliscliargGs a slowly nccunniliibccl store of nervous force. In 
wojncn also, as in inoii, the motor disclinrge is tlireetecl to n 
Bpecific end — the intromission of the sevnen in the one sex, its 
reception in the other. In both sexes the sexual orgasm and the 
pleavsuro and satisfaction associated with it, involve, aw their 
most essential elGrnont, tlio motor activity of the sox mi I sphorod 

'Dig active co-operation of tho fcninlo organa in doLuinoscoiico is 
probably iiulicatcd by tbc ditlkulty which in CKpo.vienccd Lti aclucviag 
conception by the ai'Lincial injection of acnicn. Hiirion Sima stated in 
1800, in Clinical Noica on Ulcrine Surgcri/, fclint in T)') iiijcctiona in aix 
women he bad only once been siicccsafiil ; be believed tlial that waa tlio 
only case at that time on vceovd, Jacobi bad, however, practiced arti- 
flelnl fccniulntion in uniinnls (in 1700) and John Hunter in man. Sco 
Oonld and Pyle, Anninaltrs and Onrioffitic.^ of ilcdlcinc, ji, 40; also 
ilanlvc (Vic IViWcnrliclic Hervorbtinffcn dea (JeschlcchlH, iip. 230 cl (tr.i},) 
who diacussea the qviostioii of artiilcial fccuudatioii and bringa tcigGlher 
a inaas of data. 

The 'facial expression when tmnesccnco is completed is 
marked by a high degree of energy in men iind of loveliness in 
women. At this moment, when the culminating act of life is 
about to be accomplished, the iiidi vicinal thn.s rcnclics liis su- 
preme state of radiant beauty, TJio color is heiglitencd, tlic eyes 
are larger and brigliLer, the facial inuscle,s are more tense, so 
that in mature individuals any wrinkles disappear mid youth- 
fulness returns. 

At the beginning of clotumo.'^ceiice the fcaliirc.s arc fre- 
quently more discomposed. There is a general expression of 
eager receptivity to sensory impressions, The dilatation of the 
pupils, the expansion of the nostrils, the tcndeucy to salivation 
and to movements of the tongue, nil go to make up a picture 
which indicates nn approaching gratificotion of sensory dc.sires; 
it is significant that in some aiiimnla there is at this moniGnt 
erection of the ears,* There is some times a tendency to utter 
brolcen and meaningless words, and it is noted tlint Roinelimcs 


‘ Of. Adler, Die Manoolhaftc OcscJtlcohtsmpflnduny dcs W Gibes, pp, 
29-39, 


‘FC'i'iS, Paiholof/ic dcs Dnwtloiis, p, fil. 
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■womou have cnIJcMl out on Liiciv The clilatntioii of 

the piipilH pi'O(l\K!0s ]) 1 10 topi I obi ft, aiul in the (iouvho of (loLuiiu’s- 
conce the cyen are freiiueiiLly eloped from this ciuise. At tlio 
hcgimiini^ «f sexual exeiteinent, 'Viisehide niul A^urpas liave ob- 
served, tonieily of the eye -i mi soles seems to iiuirease; tlie cle- 
Vfttm's of the. iijijH.'r lids eontnuit, so that tlie eyes look larger 
and their mobility and hrightiieH.s are heightened] with the in- 
crenso of muscular tonieily Hlrabismus oceurs, owing to the 
greater sti’ongth of the nniHcles that cai'ry tin; eyes in ward. - 

The faciid exitieHsion ■whieli miukn Lho (,'iilniiimtion of Lainoacouec!, 
and tltc ttplii'oiioli of (U'LuiiH^.sceiiei! is tliat ivliieli is jfonornlly cxprcHflivc 
of joy. 111 an iiiLeroHLiiig iisyolio-iiliysicnl HLiuly of Uio c mo Lion of joy, 
Doailiorii tloia snininiiiii'eH ilFi (liiuractinistios; “Tlio oye.s avo brigliLer 
and the niijici' eyelid oleviiLed, i\s also aro the brows, the Rkiii over tlio 
gliihellii, tl»e H|i|ier Ii/> and Die of the iiioiitli, irhilc the Klein nfc 

Lhft (niter cant id of Llie eye is jmekereil, Tlie nostrils are mod era Lely 
dilated, tlio ImiKiie slif^Iitly (•xLoadeil and tlio elioeks somewhat exiniiidcd, 
wliilo in iiei’SoiiH with hugely developed jiiniial iniiHclea tlio ears tom) 
loinewliiib to iiu'lino forwards. The Avliole arterial system is dilated, with 
DOiiHe(|nent bluHhini^' from Lids efl'eet on the dermal oaidllnries of the faoe, 
iioek, scalp and Inuids, nml Hoinolimes more ('xteiiHively even; from the 
aanio eiuise the eyes .sliffliLly Imlffe. The whole glandular system like- 
wise is HLimulatod, (aiusiiig the seereLionii, — gastrie, siilivai'y, laelirymnl, 
sudoral, mrumnary, genitnl, etc,— to be iiiereiisml, ivitli the resultiiiff rise 
of toinpenilnve nmi ineren.se in Die lot Lolmiism generally. Volubility is 
almost regnbirly iiuir eased, and is, indeed, one of tlio mo.st son si Live mid 
constant of the eovi'elntions in emolioiial delight, , . . I’leasmitnoHS 
is correlated in living orgunisiiiH l»y vivsenUir, iinisculav and glamiular 
extension or expansion, both literal and (Igurative," (Cl. Ifeiirliorn, "Tlie 
Emotion of doy,” PN}fdu)U)ui('nl lien lew ,]lo>i<>o>'aph Hniu>ten}cuh, vol. ii, 
No, B, p, 02.) All these signs of joy appear to oceur at some .stage of 
the pi’oet'HR of sexinil oxeiteiiumt, 

111 some monkeys it would seem that the mnstmliir movement Avhieli 
in man hn.s beeome. tlio smile is the clmracteriHtle facial exjires.sioii of 
sexual Lnineaceneo or conrtsliip. Diseuasing the facial exju'casion of 
pleasure in children, S. S, Buck man has the following remarks : “Tlicro 


‘This IK an inKtiiKitlve inifiulKG niidci’ all Htroiig emoDoii in prhrd- 
livc perHoiiH, '‘The Austral inn Dieri," says A, W. llowit t (doiirnni 
Anlln-nf}uh){flrnl InsHliitc, August. lHi)(i), "wlien in jiain or grief cry out 
for their father nv mnlln'r." 

*VnscJ»ide nml A'lirpiis, Ardilnen tic Ncii)'oU){;le, May, 100 1. 
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ia oTio poiiib in bucIi exprcaeion wliich htia not VRCcivca iIur conflii\er[i- 
tioii, imiiiely, tlic laisiny of lumps of lltsli tuclv nulo of thi! lumii na mi 
indication of pluciaorn, Atrcoiiipunyiu^' Lliis may Im SRtiu svmiU fvvvio'svs, 
both ill c ill 111 roll and lululla, vmminy h'om Lho isyi's somiiNvliut oldiipiidy 
ton'unla the iiosi;, W)mt these elmriieters iiiilioatc may Im leaviied from 
the male iiiaiidril, n’liosc face, jiartieularly in the hveediiifjf Heiisoii, shmvs 
colored llcshy jirominciiecs each side of tho nose, with onnspu;uo\i 8 for- 
vows and riilgesr Jii the mate inandiil tliose l.■ 1 Hlv^lelnrH huvi? been de- 
veloped heeniiHc, hoiiig tin ii 11 mist ah able si;' 11 of snxiial nvdor, they ^nve 
the female parlictilar evidoiicn of sexual fei'liii;:fs. Tims sneh ohnraeLeva 
would come to ho reeojLfiiized as liahitually syiniilimialie of iileasuviililo 
Iceliugs. rhulinj' aimilur features in human heiii;'s, mill partieuluvly in 
children, though not developed in the sainci doyree, we may assume 
that in .our numhoy-liUe aiiceatora faeiill elm tuc levs similar to tlmso o( 
the mandril ^YerR developed, though to a less extent, anil that they wave 
symptmuatie of pleasure, because eoiinceted with the peviod of court- 
ship. Then they hciarme couventioimlized as pleasuvalile syinptrnus.’’ 
(S, S. IlueUuiann, "Human llahies; \Vhat,Thoy Teach," An/ure, duly », 
1000 .) If this viesv is accepted, it may he said that the smile, having la 
umu become a gcucndiy.ed sign of amvahiUty, haa uo longer any special 
sexual aignificauco. It is true that a. faint and iuvoinntavy smile ia 
often associated with Che later a Lagoa of tumescence, hut lids ia usually 
lost duriitg detiuuesceuce., and uuvy even giv« place, to lui oxpiressum of 
f era city, 

WliPii wc Imvc realized liou' pro/oimd is the org^nriie coii- 
vulsioji involvGd by the proers.s o:C dotiimesceiKie, in id liow {ri-eat 
the general 1110 tor exciteuieut involved, we eaii uiuler.sl.tiud how 
it is 'that very serious clteets nvay tollovv eoitvis. I'lvon in nni' 
mnla this is sometimes the case. Young India and .at all. ion a have 
fallen in n faint after the lirst congress; hoars may he seriously 
alfectecl in a siinilar M'ny; innrc.s have been known even to fall 
dead.^ In the lininau apoeic.s, and especially in men — pi’olinbly, 
as Eryan Robinson remarks, because women are protected by 
the greater slowness with which dctnniCEcencG oecuvs in thovii — 
not only death it.seVf, bnt innmnernble clisorder.s and aecideiils 
have been knonm to follow imnicdiatcly nftcr coitus, these results 
being mainly due to the vaseiilar and nniscnlar exeitennent in- 
volved by the processes of detiimesoGii(!o, Raiiitiiig, vomiting, 


'■I'. B, Bobinaon, Bork hedieeri/rjiMvia/, lUireh 11, 1803. 
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nriufttioii, (lefii’Ciilioii have iK'eii iiotud us oceurriiijir iii young 
men after a Kpih’nsy liiiM been not infrequently 

rocor<li!Ll, -IjeHioiiB of viii'iouH oigaim, even riqitui'o of the spleen, 
have soiiielimefi Lnlo'ii plaee, In imni of iimture age the urterien 
have at fiiiies betn uimbb! to resist Llie high blood-pressiire, and 
cerebral bioiiiori'liage with paralysis bas oeeurretL In elderly 
juon tin? exei ten Mint of int(U'emirs(} with .strange wonieji has 
some Limes caused deatli, and various eases are laiowii of emi- 
nent ])ersons who luive tin us died in tim arms of young wives or 
of prostitute?.-).* 

'IMiese morbid resnUs, are, lunrever, very excejitional. M.Micy 
usnnlly oeeiir in persona who are abiiorinally sensitive, or xvlio 
have imprudently transgre.sHed the olndons rule.s of sexual hy- 
giene. Detumseonfa; is so [irofoundly nutural a pi’oeess; it i.s so 
deeply and intinintely a function of the organism, Unit it is fre- 
cpiently hnrndcss even when the bodily eoiiditioii is far from abso- 
lutely sound. Its usual re.su Its, under fiivorabh? eii'euinstanee.s, 
are entirely beneneial. In men there nonnally HiipLM'v(?nes, to- 
gether witJi Dm rt'lieX from the prolonged tension of taine.s(?eneo. 
with the musenlar repose and falling hi nod -pressure," a sense of 
profound aatisfaedion, u glow of diffused well-lieing/' perhaps 
an agreeable lassitude, txjeasionidly also a seiiHc? of mental lili- 
eratioii fi’oin lui overmastering obsession. Under reusnnably 


* Kara (loalfl folly wU.li Llin viuioiiH morbid mniilLH wliif’h may fol- 
loir eoitiiHj Ulia pi t?r It; hi, Jhniiotmjli} tins 1'lninlioun, 

p. 9D, 

'’With vngiiril to the vclutioiisliip of dnLiimesdoimo to Hit* plood- 
prcKHOi'o Haig rcmark.S! "1 tliiiilc Lliat as Llio Hoxual iu:t iiroiliica.s low 
aiid falling blood-prdssiiro, it. udll of ui'ce.^siLy I'ldidve coniliLicMi.s wliicli 
are dim to bi^li and rising lilooil-prcH.sorr, kucIi, for iiiHlaiice, as iiu?iital 
depression niul bad Li!mpc!i‘; anil, uiiIoh.h my ol).H(?rvatiiJn deeeives mo, 
we iinvn beve a timnmcLinn lii;l\v(.'i'ii coiiiliLimiH of high lilood-pressnro, 
with mental and boilily dojiri'SHioii, iind the net of mastnrbiitioii, for Ibis 
ae.t will relieve, I hose (‘onditions, ami will (end to b(! iiraetieed for tliis 
purpoHi!,” (A. Haig, Urhi sixth edilion, j). lad.) 

"A JtMxljr’a) f'i>ri’esj)i)7irlinil .spealcs of Hnljjcidivo fe(.‘lij),>f.H of letnpiirji- 
tni'o eninin^' over the liody from 20 to 24 lioiirs iifiev ('Oiim'iMs. mid 
marked iiy HoiiKinious of etinling of liotly mid fd'or of r'lieidis, In nnother 
ease, tlnuif'li lasHil.ude iqipenrH on the Mceond day lifter eonijress, tlio 
first day after i.s marked by a no table incriiUHe in mental iind pliyHieal 
activity, 
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Iinppj circumstances tlicro is no pain, or oxliaustioii, or eaduoss, 
or Ginotionnl revulsion. Tlic liappy lover’s aKilitde to^vanl liifi 
partner is not cxprcml by the well-known Sonnet (OXXIX) 
of Shakespeare;" 

'Tftst I’canoii liiiiitcd, anil no Hooiicr lind 
Pftiit roa^ioii liatcd'* 

He feels rather with Boccaccio that tlio kissed mouth loses not 
its charm, 

^'Boccd bdcintn non pordti ventni'n," 

In women tlic rosulta of clcliuiiGsconcc arc Hio aiinic, except 
that tliG tendency to kssitiido is not ninrlmd uiiless the net has 
been several times repeated; there is n Bcnimtioii of reposo 
and Bclf-assiiraiicc^ iiiid often an accoHsion of free and joyous 
energy. After completely Batisfuctory dctuiiicscoiico aim may 
expcrieticQ a feeling as of intoxication, lasting for several hours, 
an intoxication that is followed hy no evil reaction. 

Such, so far iis our present vague and imperfect knowlcdgo 
extends, are tlie main fcatiii'cs in tho process of dctimiescoiiec. 
In tliG future, without doubt, wo aliall Icnrn to Iniow iiioro pre* 
cisely a process which lias been so supremely iiiipoiiiiit in tlifl 
life of man and of liis ancestors. 



IIL 


T))(i CoiiHlituniitH or Boiitfiii— lAinclioj] of tlio — TJjb Prop- 

er tioH of f^ciiuiii — A|)hro(lisinrM-'-AI('()lioL Oiiimn, uLo. — AiuiplirndiNinoH— 
Tlio Stiimiliii’.b rndnoiicii of Si'imni in CniLiiH — Tln^ Itifcnml IOIVcoLh of 
Tcatfcitiliir SderntimiM — 'Plio Indui'in-o of Ovnvinu Snn'ciion. 

'J'jnj gel' in cell never ennies into the rjiIiovq of coiwcioiiRiiGsg 
nncl cfinnot therefore coinMii'ii v.s in tlio jisycliological study of 
the phenol nenn of the Boxiial ins Line t. Eut it ia otherwise with 
the Kpenn cell, and. the eeininal lluid hag a vehitlonshipj both 
ilireet and indirect, to p.sychie plicnoinoiia wliich it is now neccs' 
sary to disciifis. 

While the ppcrniabzoa arc fovined in the glnndnlar tissue 
of tliG testes, tliG Reniiiinl /In id ns /in ally emitted in dGLuiiies* 
ccnco is not n purely tcstienlar product, hut is formed nilx- 
tiii'c with tlio lliiidfl j) on rod out nt or before dctinncscenco by 
various gltinds udiieh open into the u re thru, and notably the 
prostate A This is n purely Boxual gland, which in aniinnls only 
becomes largo and activo (luring the breeding scafion, and may 
even bo hardly distingiiifilmhlc at oth(?i' tiiiica; moreover, if tlio 
testes arc removed in infancy, the prostate romniiis rudimentary, 
BO that during rera'iit yeara removal of tlio testes has lioo.ii 
widely ndvoeiitcd and iirncticrd for that hypertrophy of the pros- 
tate wliioh is sometimes a distressing nilnmnt of old ago. It is 
the prostatic /laid, aoeoi'diiig to Fiirhi'iiigGi', which iinparts its 
characteristic odor to Kinneii, It appears, liowcver, to be the 
main function of the profitatic tliiid to arouse and maintain 
the motility of the fipci'inatozoii ; before meeting the prostatic 
fluid tho Rperinatozoa ura motionlcsg; that thiul seems to fur- 


''J’lir cfiinpnHile clianu'la'r nf tlio sriiicn was rncnpiihod liy varlnus 
old iiuLliors, HiiiiK! (if wlioin Hiiid, {c.f/., Wliiirtcm) LliaL it Imd throe con- 
Btiluiinls, wliii'li Ihi'g nsuully (loimidovt'd in lioi (1) 'I’lin luildnst nml 
iiiohI, (‘.-fHi'stial ino’l, fnuu Llir U'Kli(‘lt!n; (fi) ii waLery Irnm tlio 

vosiciilii! ; (,’l) un uily elcmont fi'uin tliti nroHtiita,' b’oliinig, i^'jjcniin- 

ioloola, 172U, p. 17. 


ran 
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jiiah a thimici’ medium in wliich they for the Hrat time gain 
their full vitnlityd 

AYheu nt length the semen is ejaculated^ it eontnins variou? 
aub stall CCS udiieh iiiny be sepiirntcd from it," and jio.SHesses vnri- 
oils qua li ties, some of wliieli have only lately been investigated, 
udiile others have evidently been known to man kind from a very 
early period. ^'Whcii held I'or some time in tlie mouth,” re- 
marlmd John Hunter, "it produces a ^Ya^mtl\ simihu’ to spicos, 
which%sts some biine.”“ Possibly tbis faeb iirst suggested lliat 
fieineii iihgbt, when ingested, po.ssess valiui))lo stimulnnl; quali- 
ties, a discovery wbieh has been made by varioii.s savage.s, notably 
by the Australian aborigines, wlio, in many parts of Anstralin, 
ndmiiristev a potion of semen to dying or feeble membevH of the 
tribe.'‘ It is perhaps noteworthy that in Central Africa the 
testes of tho gont arc consumed n.s an aphrodisiaeJ' In cigh- 
tcGiith century Europe, JSchurig, in his Hpc.vn\alo\i)(fm, still 
found it necGasary to discuss at considerable length the possible 
medical properties of luumm semen, giving many preRcriptions 
which contained it.“ The stimulation produced by tho ingestion 
of semen rvould appear to form in some eases a jiart of tlie 
attraction exerted by fdlaUoj I)e Snde emplia.sized this point; 
and in a case recorded by Howard semen appears to have acted 
as a stiimilniit for wliicli the craving was aa irrcaiatible m ia 
that for alcohol in dipsomania.'^ 

It must lie rcmomlievGcl that the early liistovy of thi.s Rubico.t ia ' 
more or less inextricably commingled with folk* loro practicGs of magical 


^Sco, c.g,, 0. Mnnaell Moulin, "A Coutriliutloii to tlin Morphnlopy 
of the ProatatCj" i/oiiriuit Of Aiiutoam (UUl nijfSioJouif, iliwuiavy, ISOtij 
Ct. Walker, " A Contribution to the An atomy and Piiy.Hinlogy of tlie 
Proa tn to Gland, and n Pew Obaervationa on Ejaculation/' Johns flop- 
ktus Hospital liuUetiv, Oc toiler, 1000, 

’For a study of Iho acineii nnd ika coiiatitneiits, fiee Elorenec, "Dn 
Sperme/’ dVbit/irO|iof(jf;fc GrfnKiicitCj 1895. 

^J. Hniiter, /'Jssajifi and Ohsernafions, vol, i, p, IHD. 

‘Aa regarda one part or Anstralia, Walter Iloth, I'HJinoloffical 
Studies Adidikj Hig Qncvnslund A?yor///nie,s’, p. 174. 

*Siv II. IT. Job ns ton, fJritiN?j Eeir/j'al Af)'/en, p, 43fl. 

* C'np, Vir, pp, .337-357, "lie Speriuatioi.a vivilia uau Medieo,’* 

' W, L, Howard, "Sexual Porvoraion/' Alienist and Ncjirohglat, 
Jaimary, 1000, 
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Qi'lgiiij not iioccHHtii’ily rmiiulcd on aiituul oliHci vation of tlin physioloyiou] 
cfleets of coiiHuiniiif^ Llio Hciiicii or LcsLch. Tims, according to W. IF. 
Pcnrso (iiciilpci, Jlcooniboi-j it i.s tlic tiistom in C'oiinvnlJ for 

eonnbry nmiilH Lo cut Lho IcsLicIcs of the young mule luinbs wlicii Dioy 
arc ciistriitcil in Lite spring, llio siirviviil, prolmlily, of a very [iiicicuit 
religiooH ciiH, (1 Jim'o JJot niynolf been iiblo to Ifcar of tJii.s ensLouj in 
Corn w nil.) In Diirchurd’H Peiiitentiul (Cup. Wusscrsclilelten, op. 

o/f,j ]), fiOO) seven ycui's’ piuiiincn is ussigiicd to tins woiuiin who swuHows 
licr linsbiind’H HCiiicn Lii iiiuhe him love her inoro. In the Hoventccnlli 
century (us shown in Willitiin Kill moil's hmihm JilttpcnfinlDiiM. lOTH) 
acinen was still cniisiderod to bo good again st Avitehcnift anil iilifi) valu- 
able us a lovc-philtor, in which latter eiijiuiiity its imo .still niirvives, 
(Jlonrke, Sea la I Of/ 1<! UHtm, pji. Till, 350.) In an cinlier ago (I'icart, 
quoted by Crawley, TUc Mf/nllo liost;, p. lOf)) tlio MunlolucaiiH, it is said, 
sprhiltlcd their cuclinriHtfo brniul with hiiiiinii Heiiieii, u custom followed 
by tlio AlbigeiiHCH. 

Tim belief, jicrliuii.s founded in ex])(!ricnec, that semen imssoHse.s 
medical and stiinuhiiit virtues M’a.s donhtlesH forLified by tlie nncicnb 
opinion that the spinal cord Is the source of tliis llnidH This was iiqI- 
only hold hy the higbe.st medical aiitboritie.s in tJreece, but also in 
India and Persia. 

The semen is tliim a iiaLurnI Hliiniilnnt, a pbysiological aphrodisiac, 
the type of u class of driig.s whicli have been Uiiown and cultii'utisl in all 
parts of llic world from (imu iinmenioriul. (Ilurour ims di.seiiHscd the 
aphrodisinca used in aindcnt INniie, llislniyo dv Iti /‘rofilll utloo, vol. II, 
eh. 21.) It would be vain to attempt to enumerate ail the foods and 
medicaments to which Ims been aserihcti an inlliience in lieigbtening tbo 
sexual iinpiilso, (Thii.s, in the sixLeeidli ceiiluryi aiilirodisiiiciil I’irLiies 
were attributed to an iimneiisu variety of foods by Lirduudt in his 
if'/irciSor dc,v /fmmh/c.s Nav.rclfi pour /m MiitiuHvn dan I'cmotan, liiHj, jip. lOi, 
c/ scq.) A largo number of tlioni certainly have no such ed'ecL ut all, 
but liavo obtained Lhi.s credit cither on some iniigieal ground or from a 
mistaken asHoeialioii. 'Thus the potato, when first introduced from 
America, liad tlic riqmtiiLlon of being a powerful aiihrodisiuc, und the 
Elizabethan draniuti.sl.s contain many refereiuie.s Lo this supposed virtue. 
As wo know, potatoe.s, oven when taken in the large.st do.sivs, have not 
the slighte.st aphrodisiac effect, and the Irish peasantry, whose diet con- 
sists very largely of potatnes, are even regarded n.s possessing an un- 
usually ftiiiall measure of sexual feeling. IL is jirobahle that the ini.sLiike 
arose from the fact tlmt ))otatoi'S were nrigiiiully a luxury, and luxuries 
frequently tend lo ho regarded ns ajilirudlsiiuis, si nee they are con.sumcd 
iiiuler clreumstaiiees wliich lend Lo arouse the sexual desires. It is po.s- 
sihle also that, us has been jdausibly HUggested, the inisuiidorsLaiidiiig 
may have been due to sailorB — Llm first to be familiar with the potato— 
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■who atlvilnitcd to this clemcjit of Uicii' diet ashore LIig gcn.> 

ci'ully stinuilatiDg qimlitirs of tlioir life in port. The eiyiigo ( Ih'i/Ufflum 
wai'ithnniii), or sea holly, which also had nn erotic roputalioii in liliza- 
hetlmn times, may well have ftei]ihre[l it in tlie aimic '^vay, Many other 
vegctahlca have iv aimilav reputation^ whicU they hLLU vctaiii. T’luva 
onions are rogardetl as nphroilisiacal, and wore so regarded by the 
Clrccks, as we loam from AriistopliiuieH. It in iiotewliortliy that Jfairo, 
a reliable observer, lias found that in Italy, both in prisuns and nsyluins, 
lascivioiis people are fond of onion.s {La Puhcyld, p. 207), and it nmy 
pBrlmpaljbo worth wliile to roeall the nh.servatioii of HCrieiix that in a 
woman in whom the .sexual instinct only awoke hi muhllo age Lhoro was 
a horror of leeks. In some countries, and especially in llelgium, celery 
is popularly looked upon aa a sexual stiinulaiiL. Varuum coudiuieuta, 
again, have tlio same reputation, perhaps bccaii.so they am liot and be- 
caiiae sexnnl desire is regarded, rightly cnniigli, as a kind of lieut, Pish — ' 
skate, for instance, and notably oystci'.s and otlier sbcllli.sli — arc very 
widely regarded as aphrodisiacs, and Kisch at tributes this property to 
caviar. It is probable that all these niid other foods winch have obtained 
this reputation, in so fur as they have any action whatever on the sexual 
appetite, only poasesa it by virtue of tUeiv gcucvally nutvitiouB and 
atiinulatiiig giialitics, and not by the prcsonco of any special prineiplo 
having a selective action on tlio sexual splicre. A beefsteak is probably 
aa powerful a sexuiil ntiiniilant as any food; a juitritious food, jiowovor, 
which is at the same time easily digestible, and tliU.s requiring less ex- 
penditure of energy for its absorption, may well exert a spec i ally rapid 
and eonspicnons atimulaut ell'ect. But it is not possible to draw a ihie, 
and, as Aquinas long since said, if wc wish to main tain ourselves in a 
state of purity wo .shall fenr even an immoderate iisc of bread and water. 
More definitely aphrodisiacal oll'ccLs arc produced by drugs, and 
especially by drugs wliicli in large do.scs are poison.s, Tlic aphrodiaiao 
with tlic widest popular reputation is caiitlni rides, but its sexually 
exciting clTccts are merely an accidental result of it.s action in causing 
inbainnintion of the gciiiLo-iiriiini’y pusHage, and it la both nu uiicorLiiin 
and a dangerous result, except in BkilVInl hands and when ailministered 
m small doses. Nux vomica (with its alkaloid sfcryaliuia), by virtue of 
its special action on the spinal cord, has a notably pronounced eifect in 
heigh telling the irritability of the spinal ejaculatory center, tlioiigli it 
by no incaiia necessarily exerts any atrengtlioniiig infliieneo. Alcoliol 
exerts a sexually exciting ofTeetj but in a difl'ereiit manner; it pi'oilucea 
little stimulation of the cord and, indeed, even pnrnly/eg the lumbar 
BDXiml center in large doacs, but it has nu hiducnce on the peripheral 
nevve-eudings and oil the skiu, and nlaci oir the cerebral eeuteva, tending 
to arouse ties ire and to diiuimali udubition. In. this laLtcr way, as 
Adler reinarlca, it may, in small doses, under soino cireumatance.s, bo 
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Lencflcial in ni(!ii \viLh an iiGrv()ii,‘iiu!H,H nr flroatl of ooitiis, and 

woiiinii, ill ivlioin orf'aHin liiiH ljt:en dillliiulL to vi;iu;li, Itiivo fi'iiquciiLly 
foinul tliiH fiudliliilcHl by koiiu! jn'c*vioii.s iiululfrcMKn; in [ilc;(ihol. TIic 
aplirodisiuo nlVijtjt of nlcoliol Kdinu.i HpnL'inUy mar lie; d on worn on, Hub 
agninsb Llio hhh of iilcoliol H4 an nijlirodisiao il iiinsl, lio rtiiinnnboi'od Ibab 
it is far from bcinj' u bonio to dotniiK’.HOoiioo, at all (ivohLh in nioii, and 
that tlioro is iniioli oviilonoo londinf' Lu hIumv tbiit not only (diroiiic 
ftleoJinJism, but (!Von jiroori'iition dni‘iiij(f inlo-xiiaLLioii is ])i!rilons to tlie 
oll'Kin-intf (koi!j c.<j; Andrio/.i'n, ./oiiriiff/- uf MmUil danuary, inOdj 

and cf, \V. C, Hiillivan, “AloolioUsin and iSni.iidal hninihsiiH,'^ ^||||^ Aiiril, 
10D9, p, 209) j it may lui uddod Lbat Inns foniid a very higl’I^propor- 

tioii of oases of iiiiinoiloraLo list! of alcohol in tlio fathers of women 
unable to suckle tlndr infants ((1. von ibniffo, /->fe Uufiihlu- 

A'cff dcr /'’rn ifCJJ. //ij'b /t/itdcr iS7///r«, 1003) ivliilii even an iipproxiina- 
tioii to the drnnken .sLutc is far fi'oin I icing a dcsiraldc prclnde to Llie 
creation of a new Ininian Indiig. i t i.sohvhnis tliat Lliose wlio wish, for any 
reason, to ciiUivafc a strict chiistity of llinnght and feeling would do 
well to avoid alcohol ill together, or only In its ligliLcat foi'iiiH and in 
inodcration, Tlie aphnulisiueal idTeets of wine have long lieen known; 
Ovid refers to them (c.f/., Am Am., Hk. Ill, fflli). Clnnieiit of Alexandria, 
who was something of a man of selciiee as well ns a Cliristian moialist, 
poiiitfl ont the indneneo of wine in producing lasoivioiisiicss and sexual 
prccoeity, (Fri:(/«//Of/Hi", 111c. II, Cdiu]jler IT). Cliaiiccr makes tlui Wifo 
of Hath .say in the Wife of Ilath’s Prologiiei — 

“And, after wyii, on Venus inoste [iieedsj 1 LhiiilcQ; 

For a I so hi ken ns cold eiigciidretli hay I, 

A likctrons mouth mosLe liave a likei ous tayl, 

111 woimnaii viiioleiit is no defeusej 
This kiiowGii leelionrs liy experiemre.” 

Alcohol, a.s Cluineer pninted ont, comes to the nid of the man, who 1 b 
imscrupnlons in Ids cfTorlH to overcome a woninii, rind this not merely 
by vivtno of its aiihrodiHiacal e flee Is, and the apparently s|)ecial influ- 
enco which it seenis to exert on women, but also hecause it lulls the 
mental and emotional cdianieLeidstics wdifch are tire guardians of pcrfloii- 
ality. A correspomleii b who lias questioned on this point a mimher of 
proatitiites he has known, writes: “Tlieir aecnniiLs of the first fall were 
nearly alivays tlio sinno. Tliey got to Jrnow a 'gfiiitleman/ mid on one oc- 
casion they drank Loo nnieli ; before they quite reali/.cd what was 
happening they were no longer virgins.” “In tlie mental aveas, under 
the inflneiice. of ali'olud,” .Selniiicdeht'i'g rrmiai'ljs (in his FAomcwlH of fViai'- 
wucnloffy), “the finer degrees of observation, jndgiiicnt, and vellectioii 
are the first to disappiMir, while tlie reinaining mental fmudions remain 
in a hovnial eondilinn. Tlie soldier arits move boldly boeiiuso ho TioticoB 
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lean aiul i'c![l(!c;t.s ovor tlicm leaaj tlio orator cloea not allow \ilm« 
scilf to be inlliicnccti lij' an 3 ’^ dintiirbing Hido-cniisidRi’atioii.H an to lua 
a’lnlimce, hence he speaUs nioTc tTecly and apivitodly ; aelf-conacionsneaa 
h\ lost to a v(M'y great extent, and many aru n.sloiinded at tlie oaae wibh 
wliich they eai\ exyu’csa their thouglitn, and at the acutcnG.Ha ot their 
jiulgment in mat Lera wliicli, wlnm tlie.v arc perfectly Hoher, witli (lilTi. 
Diilty I'eaeh tlicir njiinls; and tlicn afterwai-da they arc ainlmincd at their 
iili.stake.H.” 

Till) action of opium in Hinall doHcs Ih also to kdiih) extent aphro- 
diKiac^^iit slightly stiniulatoa both llio hj'aln and tlie spinal cord, ami 
has seTOory eiVeii.s on tlio akin like alcohol; these otiects are favored 
by the state of agreoiiblo clrenmiiioss it produces, In the seven tee nth 
century Vonette (La Gitu'ralion de VllnUDiif^, Part II, (Jliapter V) 
slTongl^’ rec online,*! de (I amall doses of opium, then little known, for this 
pnr))c)Ke; lie had himself, he says, in illno.sa experienced its joys, "a 
Rhadow of thoHG of heaven.” In India opium (an well as oaiuialns indica) 
has long hoen a not uncommon aplnodisincj it is spccinlly used to di- 
minish local scn.sibility, delaying tlie orgasm and thus prolonging the 
Roxnal act, (W, D. .Sntiievlaiid, "Do Iinpotciitia,” Indian Medical Ora^citc, 
Jnmiai\v, 1900). Its more direct and sliimilating inllucnce on tlio ,scxual 
einotion.H seems indicated by tlio statemonb tliat pros Li lutes are found 
standing ontsido tlio 0 pin ni -smoking dens of lloinbay, hut not 011 (.side tlip 
ncighhoring lif|Uor shops. ((1. C, Lucas, Luncol, Fcbriiai-.v 2, 188‘l,) Like 
alcohol, opiiiin seems to Inivo a nnirkod ajiliroiUsiacal cfl’eet on wonioii, 
The enso is recorded of a mentally dcvangcil girl, witli no riym])honmnia 
though she iimsturhatcd, who on taking small (loses of opium at rnico 
showed signs of iiymphoinania, loUowing luon about, etc. (.'■iamr/ma 
Journal ObulciricSt ilny, 1901, p 74.) It may well he believed tliat opium 
acta hciielleially in men when the ejaculatory conters am W'eak hilt 
iv Vila hie; hut its actions ai'o too widosprciul over the organism to innko 
it in any degree a valuable aphrocliaiac. Various otlior drugs liavc inoro 
or less reputation as aphrodisiacs; thus bromide of gold, a nervous and 
glaiidnlnr stiimilant, is .said to luivc ns one of its ofl’cetH a lioigh toning 
of sexual feeling. Yohiinhin, an alkaloid dorivccl from the West African 
Yohinihehe tree, has obtained considerable repute during recent years 
in the treatment of impotewoc; in some cases (sco, c.p, Ton''H vesulta, 
summarized in Hr I fish Medical Joiirnal, Fe hr nary 18, 1905) it has pro- 
duced good results, apparently by inereasuig the blood .supply to tlio 
sexual organs, but has not been successful in all eases or in nil liiunls,, 
U imiab nlway.s bo roinenihered tliat in cases of psychical iiiipoLcnce 
luggestion necessarily exerts a honefleial indneiiee, ami this may work 
through any drug or merely with tlio aid of hrend pills. All ox ore iso, 
ofLnn GVDii walking, may bo u sexual stimulant, and it i.q acarooly nceos- 
eary to add tlmt powerful stimulation of the akin in the sexual splicrOj 
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nnd moi'o cHpeuiiilly of Die iiakcH, otLen ii iiiort! clTtM.'Livo apltrixliHiiifc 
tliiLii ftiiy druf', w lie Hum- llio in itiitioii is piirulj' iiKtcImiiiiiiil, us Iiy llof,'- 
ging, 01' as liy urtieiiLion or tlio applieiiLioii oi! 

nettles- Among I In: jMiiliiys (ivilh wlioiii IjoLh men uiul wonum oftou 
use a variety of iiliiiiLs ns niihrmlislnoH, nocoi'dinff to A'aughiiii .St evens) 
Brei ten stein sLiites {lil Jahre in yniJi'n, Tlieil I, jj, 5i2H) tlint Imlh inns* 
aage and gynnuisLies nri: usud to incrensti hoxiiuI iiowpi'h. Tlie locnl 
appliciition of elciclrieily is one of Llm most powerful of a|jlir()disin;;> 
qml iMcnMoi'iUi: found on n|)p!ying uiu: pole; lo n iiterim; Houiy(,| ill tlic 
nteniH and Llie oilier to tin: iilnloiiiiiiiil wall Lliiit in tin: ini^^JLy ol 
licalthy wonieii tlio orgnsiii oei'iu riMl. 

Among lUinpIii'odisincH, or scxiinl seda liven, lironiiile of polassinm, 
liy viilne of its iinliilotnl relnlionslnii to stryelniiii, is one of Uie drugs 
whose action is most definile, tliougli, wiiile it dulls sexiiiil lies ire, it also 
(lulls all tlie 11 cry on.'; and eereliriil aelivities. Cnniplior has an aiieieiit 
reputation ns an annplivoiliHinc, nnd its use in this res peel was Idiowii 
to tlio Araha (ns may he imni hy a reference to it in the V’crfiinird 
Garden) ] while, ns Ilyrtl mentions [hw. eil. ii, ji me (A'llfii 
yraveolcntt) was eonsiilered ii sexual sedntive liy I lie inoiiks of old, who 
oil this account nssiiliionsly cnK iviiteil it in their cloister gardens to 
iiliike vlmiin riiUv. Keeciilly heroin in large doses (see, c.tj, IJccker, 
Dcrliiicr KUiiltiche WorlientichrlH , Mnvciulicr 2I], liiOD) has hecn found to 
liivvo a 11 sc fill elTect in this lUrecLion. it may lie doiihLcd, luiwover, 
wlieLlier tliere is any satisfaetory and reliiilile nnaplirodisinc. Charcot, 
iiidccd, it is sniil, used to declnre that the only niiaphrodisiiie in M’hieh liQ 
had any (Xiii fid dice was that used In’ Dm iinclo of liehA’se in Die enso of 
Abciliii'd. "Vnld (he M’ouhl add with a grim Nmile) Iruuche la dilJUmlte" 

If Bcinoii is a bH mill ant wlieji iiigustiiil, ib ia easy to hii])[io.s(! 
that it may Gxoft a siniilai' action on the woman who vcccivca it 
into the vaf^inii in normal ncxiial congniRH, It in hy no iiicanH 
inipi'obahle that, ns Mattci nvgncil in 1878, this ia actually the 
case. It is known that the vaj'ina pos.scssca consiiloralilc ahsori)- 
tivc power. Tims Coen and Ticvi, amoiifr others, have sliowii 
tlint il' a tampon soaked in ii solidioii of iodines in introduced 
into the vagina, iodine will lie found in the niine within nii 
hour. And the same is true of variouH other Buhataucca,^ Il 
the vagina ali.sorha drugs it proliably absorha semen. Toff, ol 
Braila (Iioumiinia) , who uttaehe.s much importance to Huch 
absorption, eonsider.s that it must lie amilogmiH to the ingestion 
of organic extractives, It is duo to tliia inllnenec, ho Ijclievca 


^ Zenlralblatl filr f///;i'(7rf)((j///c, IHU-l, No. dfl- 
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that wenlc and anaemic girls bo often become fiill-bloocled and 
rolnist after marriage, and lose their nervous tendencioa and 
Bhyncss.^ 

It is, hoivevei', most certainly a mistake to euppose tluit 
the beiieficinl influence of coitus on women, ia exclusively, or 
even mainly, clcpeiidont upon the absorption of semen. This is 
conclusively demonstrated by the fact tlint such bonefleial in- 
flucncpjls exerted, and in full measure, even when all prccau- 
tions'-lfive been taken to avoid nny contact with the semen, In 
BO far as coikis veservatus or interruirk(S may lead to lias to or 
discomfort wbich prevents satisfactory orgasm on the part of 
the woman, it is without doubt a cause of defective dcturacs- 
cence and incomplete satisfaction. But if orgasm is complete 
the benefleial effects of coitus follow even if there has been no 
possibility of the absorption of a emeu. Dven after coitus inter' 
ruplusj if it can be prolonged for a period long enough for the 
woman to attain full and complete satisfaction, alio is enabled 
to expeiiGucE what she may describe as a feeling of intoxication, 
lasting for several lioiirs. It is in the action of the orgasm 
itself, and the vascular, aecretory, and motaholic activities set 
up by the psychic and nervous influence of coitus until a beloved 
person, that we must seelc the chief key to the elfects produced 
by coitus on women, however these effects may possibly be still 
further heightened by the actuol absorption of Rcmen.^ 

The positive action of semen, or rather of the testicular 
products, lias been much investigated during recent years, and 
appears on the whole to be demonstrated. The notable clia- 


* E. Tofli’, "Uber ImprllgiiiGriiiig/’ ZoliraWatt {iir Oi/nukoloyic, 
April, 1003. Ill a aimilnr but aomewhat more preebao manner DiifoiigCrQ 
has argued ("La Cbloroso, aea rapports avee lo iiiari'inge, son traitcinenfc 
par le liquido orchitiiyue,” Thfcae de Bavdeaux, 1002) that semen when 
absorbed by tlic vagina stinnilateg the aecretion of tlie ovaries and 
thua Dxerta an indiicnee over tlie blood in anremin; in tins way he seeks 
to explain why it ig that coitua ia the heat treatment for chlorosia. 

'In tliia cDiiiioctioii 1 may refer to an iiitei'ostiiig and angpoativo 
paper by I-Iairy Campbell on "Tlie Craving for SLinmlaiita" {IjUJicet, 
October 21, 1BQ9), No vefevence is nmdo to coitua, V)ut tbo author die- 
eiiasea stimnlniiLg ag normal and beneficial producL.s of llic or, vain in, 
and deals with tlie nature of the "physiological iuLoxi cation" they 
produce, 
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CO very by Browu-S6c]iini.’cl, a quiu-tcr of a century ugo, that tue 
ingestion of tlie testiciihu* juices in states of clol)ility and aeii- 
ility acted ns a beiicfLcial stinuilnnt and tonic, opened the way 
to a new held of therapentice. Many iiivosti gators in various 
countries have found that testicular extracts, nJid more espe- 
cially the Hpenniii aa studied hy I’ochl,' and hy him 
TCgarded as a positive Iciitalysntor or need ora tor of mctaholio 
processes, exert a real iii(Uumc(! in giving toiui to the heart and 
otlier innsclcSj and in improving the nielnholisin of the'taBsuea 
even when all influences of mental suggestion have been ex- 
cluded.^ 

As tlio ovnviofl arc ntvictly analogous to the teHtea, it ^YaH Hiir» 
tniaod that ovarian extract iiiighL prove a ilnig equally valunhic with 
testicular pvoductH. As a iiuiLter of fact, nvarian exlnict, oi Llie fonn 
oI ovnrin, etc., would Hceui to have proved benerieial in viivimiH JiHordeiH, 
more eapecially in aimuniiL and in Lrouhlcs due to the artilleinl meno- 
pause. In uiOHt eoiiditioiiH, linwever, in which it liua luajii employed the 
results arc donbliul or iiueerliiin, imd houiq autborities believe that Llio 
influence of sii gif cs Lion plays a coiiHidciablc part beve, 

Tiiero is, however, imotlier use wiiicli i.s suhsoi'v(Ml by tlia 
testiculnr products, a use which may indeed be said to he implied 
in those uses to whieli rerorcuee has already been made, but is 
yet bistorically the latest to be realized anti studied. It was 
not until 18fi9 that Browii-Sccpiard first suggested that an im~ 
poi'tant Beci'ction was elalmraled by the ductless glands and 
received into the eireulntion, but that suggestion pi'oved to be 
epocli-iiiakiiig. If tJiGsc ghiiidular secretiona arc so vahiahla 
when administered us dnig.s to oLlier persons, must they not ha 
of fnr greater valne when ]Tatn rally seerctod and poured out 
into the circulation in the living body? It is now generally 

^SpGi'itiin was first (liscovered in the Hperm by Sclireiiicv m lfl78; 
it ]ma also been foiintl in the tbyroid, ovaiies and vaiiou.s other glands. 
'‘The Hpennin Hccveting and elaborating orf'nns/' Howard Kelly I'cmarku 
(Jh'/ns/i Medical Journal, Jamuiry 21), 1HD8), "iiiny be (‘nJlcirl (lie bipotli.;- 
carios’ of the body, seereting many iiiuiortunt inetlicameiitH, iiuu'b niorc 
active and move ani'iiratcly vuprcsciiLing its true wants tliim nrtilleially 
ndminlatered ilruf's,*^ 

^Sec, c.ff-i a smiiTuary of huHchun's emuprohnuKive iliHfusHioii of tliu 
subject of orgiLiK)Lhei'a\)y '(lOulimlmi'g'H /^()rfhh'HC;/f:h)pa:d/fi dor Oesammieu 
UcHfcandc) in do am a I of Afonin t ficlcnoo, April, 1800, p, 356. 
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belie vcfl, on the bQ.nis of a large oird various body of evidence, 
that this 13 undoubtedly bo. Iu a very emtio form, indeed, tliia 
belief is by no means modern. In oiiposition to tlio old writers 
who wGie inclined to regard the seiiicu a a an excretion vhich it 
was beneficial to expel, tliore were other ancient authorities who 
argued that it wrs benelicial to retain it as being n vital fluid 
whicli, if reabsorbed, served to invigorate the body, Tiie great 
pliyaiologist, Haller, in the middlo of tlio oighteeiith contiivy, 
cQiiioilpry near to tlic modern doc trine when ho b luted iu Ids 
EUincnis of Physiology that the Eperiu accuinulated iu tlic Re- 
minical vegicles ia pumped back into tlie blood, and thus pro-, 
duces the beard and tlie liair together with the other Bui’priaiug 
changes of puberty which are absent in the eunuch. Tlic rc- 
nbsorptioii of semen can scarcely be eaid to be a part of the mod- 
ern physiological doctrine, but it is nt least now generally lield 
that tliG testes secrete substancea which pass into tlie circulation 
and are of immense importance in the development of tlio or- 
ganism. 

Tlie experiments of SliattocI: nnd Soligiuann indicate that 
the Eemen and its reabsorption in the aeininiil vesicles, or the 
nervous reactions produced by its presence, can have no part in 
the formation of secondary sexual cliaracters, These investi- 
gatora occluded the vaa deferens in elieep by ligature, at an early 
age, rendering them later eterile though not impotent. The sec- 
oudnry sexual characters appeared aa in ordinary slieep. Sper- 
matogenesis, these inquirerH conclude, may bo the initial factor, 
but the resulta must be attributed to tlic elaboration by tlio tes- 
ticlGB of an internal Bocretiou and its absorption into the gen- 
eral circulfition.^ 

When animals arc castriited there ia enlargement of the 
ductlesB glands in the body, notably the thyroid and the Bupra- 
renal capsules.* It is evidentj therefore, that the secretions of 


"'Obscrvatioiia Upon tl’c Acqulreinent of Scr.ouflary Soxual Char 
lietcra, IndicaLuig tlio FornitiUcm ol nii Internal Scoretibii by tlio Tob 
■Heloa,^’ Z^roceediiify.s Roijai .SrK»i<?<a, vol. Ixxvii, -LQ. 

’Sgo, c,!/,, the cxpoi'imonts of Coeca and Jiappi, BUininovizcd ,U; 
Jilcdlcal i/ouraotf, JiiU* '*■- 100-1, 
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tliesG ductless glands are in some degree compensatory to those 
of the testos. But tliis compensatory actiu]i is jiiiKic(|riatc to 
produce niiy sexual development in the absence of the testes, 

We see, therefore, how extremely important is the, function 
of the testis, Its si gni flea I ICO is not nloiic for tlie race, it is not 
simply concenicd with the formation of the ejiermntozon which 
share eq\ially ^viLh tlio ova tlio honor of making tlio mankind of 
the future. It also lia,H a S(;parato and disLinot function ^vhich 
has reference to tlio iiidividunL It claboi'ates thow ;;||utcrnal 
secretions which Ktiinulatr, and mainlain the physical and mental 
clmractcL's, constituting all that is ]iio,4t niasculiuo in the 
male animal, all that makes the man in diatinetion from the 
eumicli. Among varioiia primitive ])eopJc,s, including tJiose of 
the European race wlicnco we o\n'selves tipring, tlic most solemn 
form of oath was sworn by placing the hand on the testes, dimly 
recognized as the most Racred jairt of the body. A crude and 
pnssing phase of civilization ha.s ignorantly cast ignominy upon 
tho sexual organs; the more primitive belief is now justified by 
our advancing knowledge, 


la tlicao na In other icapceta tho ovarlca aro pi'eciacly analogous 
to tlio tcHtcfl. They not only form tho ovn, hut they olaborato for 
iiitornal iiao a aoeiution wlneli (kvolopa and nuiintaiiiH tho apeciiil pliya- 
leal and mental (jualitioa oJ! woiiianhood, aa tho teaticular afieiction thoHO 
of nianhood. Jloi'oovar, ruj Caeca and J?iippi found, removal of tho 
ovfti'ica has exactly the same cITiich on tho abiionnol dovolopmcnt of tlio 
otiioi’ diiGtIcaa glands ns has removal of tho toates, It ia of iiitorost to 
point out tliab tho internal Hccrution of tho ovarioa and its important 
fuiictioiia fleem to Itave been suggested boforo any other uecrotion than 
tlio sperm was attributed to tho testes. Early in tho ninotoonth cen- 
tiny CabaniB argiind (’'Eo 1 'InlliioncQ dea Boxes aiir lo Caract&rc dca 
IdcGH efe (lea AtFectiona Morales, * ' Raiyimyt du I'hysiquc oi du Moral do 
1‘Eomiiie, lB2d, vol. ii, p. 18) tliah tho ovnriea arc Hocroting glands, 
forming a ^'particular humor" wliieli \h roabaoi'bctl into tlm blood and 
imparts excitations wliicli aro felt by tlio whole system and all its 
orgAns, 
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T^hc Aptitude for PetuniCflcenec— Is Ilicrc (in EvoLic Tfliiipcrnineribl 
— Tlio Available Stniulards of Conipiirifion— C'lianicteriities of tlia Cna- 
I mtG(l—Chai'(iG Loris tics of Piiborty— CimnictorisLiL's of Uio iHLiilc of 
tiiincacenc( 2 — iSliortiicss of Statiirc’ — Dovclopiiieiib of tlic Sccoiidary 
Siiximi Cbivvacters — Deep Voiec; — Bvi{fbt Dyes— Glaiidvilar AetWity™ 
Everted Lips — Pigmentation’ — Profuse Ilaiv — Dubioua Significance of 
Many of Theso Clmmctcrs. 

Wtiat, ii: any, ai'G the indications which the body gcnCTally 
may lurniBh ns to tho individual's aptitude and vigor for the 
orgasm of detumesconce? la thci'e an erotic temperament out- 
wardly and visibly displayed? That is a question which has 
often occupied those who have sought to penetrate the inoro 
intimate mysteries of human nature^ and since we arc here con- 
cerned ivitli human beings in their relntionship to the process 
of dctiimeacencej we cannot altogether pass over this question, 
difficult ns it is to discuss it witli precision. 

Tbo old pbysiognoimsLa ahowed innoli confidonao in ilRaling with 
the TKiattcr. Possibly they Imd iiioro opportuiiities for observation than 
we have, since tlicy often wrote in days wlian life was lived move naUedly 
tliiin among ourselves, but their deseviptions, wlulii soinotlniGH sliawiiig 
much insight, nre inextricably mixed iipi with false ncienee and super* 
stitioii. 

In the Dg Sccrctia MuUcvum, wrongly attributed to Albcrtua 
Magnus, we find n chapter entitled "Sign a imilieris cal id (O imturoi cfc 
quiE coit libcutcr,” which may be suniniarized licre. "Tlio signs," wn are 
told, "of n AYOTnnn of warm ieinpernment, and one who willingly cohnbita 
htq tliese: youth, an age of over 12, or younger, if she lias hcen 
seduced, anmll, high hr easts, full and hard, Imiv hi the iiaual poaitiousi 
she is hold of speech, with a. delicate and high voice, hnuglity niiu 
even cruel of disposition, of good complexion, lean railicr tlian 
stout, inclined to like drinking. Such n woman alwny.^ desires coitus, 
and receivea aatialactioii in tlie net. Tim moastrunl flow is not nhuiidniit 
nor always regular. If she bceouica pregimnt tlift milk is not abiindanl. 
Her perspiration ia lose odoroua than that of tho woman of oppoaitn 
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tempci'f'^inent; sjlie in fond of Hinging^ nnd of moving iiboub, tvud delights 
iu adorniiicnta if Hhe im« niij'.” 

rolmnon, in liia J’liualonotiiia, has given among tlio aigim of 

libidiiioua impulse; kiieew fuiintd iim’fi.i'dSj nljniiddiiec of liniis ori tiitj 
legs, squint, bright eyes, a high and Htrideiit voieo, and in women lungtii 
of leg bclcin' Llie knea. Aiislotlc Iiml iiientiojied niiKMig tlie sigiiH ol 
wantoiineaa! paleness, abimdanee of liaii- on the body, Lhieh and blade 
hair, haira covering the fiiniples, ninl thii;k eyelifls. 

In the BeveiiLceiiLli L'ontury llmieliet, In his fJcn'iCH (Troisii'niio 
SerOo), gnvo ns tlic signs i>f viriJily ivbieh iiidieated that a man eoiild 
lin-vo children 1 a great voice, a thick vongh black beard, a huge tbick 
jjoae. 

G. Tonrdes (Art. "Aplirodisie,” f)itllojnialvc I'lncyclopiiUquG dcs 
Sclcncca Midicaica) thus flunimariwid the ancient l.ielicfri on Lhi.s subjeet: 
“The erotic (eniporanient bns been described as marked by a Icnn ligure, 
ivhitc and wcH-rangcd teetli^ a dcvclojmd baivy system, a charactevistia 
voice, air, and cxpi’casioni niul even a speeial odor." 

Iu iippvoiicliin^ tluj (judstion ol tlia gcuiciul physical iiicli- 
entiouti of a spcoirtl iipliliuld to tlio inanifnstntioii of viejorous 
cletumescGnce, the most obvioim pi'(;liininiu\y would scniu 
to bo n study of Hie eiistnited. It we Uimw tlie Kpecinl 
peculinritioK of tliose wlio by vo in oval of the sexiinl 
glands at a voj’y carl}^ liavo been doju’ived of nU ability to 
present the man ifeatu lions of detniiK.'seeiice^ ^Y0 shall proljably 
be in possessinn of fi type wbieli is Hui revei'se of tluvt wiiicli wg 
may expect in persons ol' a vigorously erolie temp eminent. 

Tile most j^eneml ('luinuileristies of euinuibs wordd appear 
to be an uniismd (.omhvney to jmt on fat, a notably /[’■renter length 
of tlie legs, absenee of hair in the sexual and sneomlnry sexual 
i-egioiiF, a less deg:reG of pigmeiilation, a.s Jiolcd both in the eas- 
trated negro and the white man, a ]merik! larynx and puerilo 
voice. In cliarncler they arc usually described as gentle, con- 
ciliatory, and charitable. 

There can be litLlo doubt Lliiit eawtratioii iu man tends to lend to 
Icngthciiiug of the logs (tibia and rilnihi) iifc puberty, from delayed oa.si- 
flenUon of the cpipbyse.s. The ImmlH and feet are. also frequently longer 
and soaictiiucn the At the ^lUne time flic Iiouch are inoi’c 

slender. Tlic judvis also is nari'owcr. 'Du; (‘iimieliH of Cairo are Hiiid 
to ho pimlly ,ncon in n ermnl fi'om their tall Hlaturc. (Culiinoaii, quoting 
Lor tot, ficunr MeniiucUc do Vlicolv (.VAiilhropoUiuic, May, IHIIO.) Tlio 
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cuBtmted Slcoptzy bIiow ijioroiiHod titdtnro^ inxl, it hcciiih, Iiir/'i! oars, wibli 
decroiised chest und head (L- PULiirdj Itooiie iickitUliijiio, ilinic 110, IflOH.) 

slioAYS that in most ot thosn rospccls the emiueh I'CMcmliloH Ijciivd- 
le^a rmtl inlnntili! FiiibiectH. Pvoiun'tions iIm MomUi'i's gI leg 

Cnv(\ct&vcs ScxwcIb,'' i/onoinl dc F/Liia<ondc ei dc fa f’/ij/«Kifiif/(r/, Novem- 
lioV'Decomhcir, Similiii- plK'.itoiuc.na iii'o fmiiul iu animal froucvully. 

Scllheiin, cnrofnlly invesLigaliiij; ca.striitcd 1 ioi’hi>h, fnviiu!, oxoi und fowls, 
found rctai'dution of ossillr'iilion, loii^ und Hlcndor oxtrcniitioHj lonfi, 
hrond, but low hIciiI), vtdativclj' Hiniillo)' pohiH mid .Hiniill tlionix, ("Xiir 
Leliro von dcii St'kiindllrLMi (lUHcliluebtHclmniktcn'ii," Ucitrihjc ^siir 
Gehiirlshiilfo und fiifuiicolnok, 1803, miininurizial in Vdilli'ldlddll fUr 
A.7ithroi)oloyie, 1900, llcft IV.) 

As vegni’dg the incntiil qniilitics and iiiornl chiiincLcr of tlic cna- 
trnted, Griffiths eonsiders that I hern ie ini nndiui prejndier; nguinst 
ewviueha, und vctiivH to Niwhoh, who was not only cino. ot the llrst ffO-noruU 
of tlm Hoinnn JDmpii'o, but ii mun of liigiily ('.stiinulilu (dnii'iictcr, {Luucci, 
Miu'oli 30, laOij.) Matigiion, ndio lias carefully stiididd CbiiidHC uumiclis, 
points out tlint tliey occupy positions of much rcsjioiisibiliLy, and, 
tliongli regarded in many re.speetH as .social onleiiHts, posHcss very excal- 
lout and amiable inoral qualiLic.s (.'Ire// /res CUulqiicn do Hordcfuuvj May, 
181)0.) In AniLM'ica Everott Flood J’intls t)iat epilcpLics and foehlc-niinded 
boys nro menially and inornlly benoliliid by castvution. (‘'Notes on thii 
Castration of Idiot Children,'' jliiicidi'ait doni'MUf of /V)jt!ho/(if;i/, vTiiuuavy> 
IBDP.) It is often forgotten lliat Ibc pliysieiil and psyeliie (pialitici 
nsaociated with and largely dependent on tlui iiliility to experience tlic 
Jinpiilse oI dctuincsccncc, \yliile essential to tlie jicrfcet man, involvo 
many egoistic, nggreaaive niul nequiaitive, elmrauLeriHticH which urc of 
little intellectual value, and at the aniiic Lime iiiiink'al to nuiiiy moral 
virtncB. 

Wg have a im’thcr stniulard — positive this tinie rniher than 
negative— to aid na in detcTmining the erotic tempcTinnent; 
the phenomena oi pnberty. The olhorosccnce ot puberty is essen- 
tially the mnnifGstfition of the ability to cxperiencQ dotiiinGS- 
cence,^ It is therefore reasonable to suppose that the iudividuala 
in Yvhoin the special phenomonii of i)ubei'Ly tlevolop most miii’lc- 
cdly arc those in whom (letunieseoncG is liholy to b(3 most 
vigorous. If such is the ense wo should oxjicot to find tlio I'rotic 
toinpL'r ament marked by develojied larynx- and dcK'p voice, ii con- 
gidernble degree of piginoulary dovclopniont in hail' and sicin, 
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and n ninrkcd toiK’Umcy to luiirincRs; wliiU; in woinon them 
slionld be a pronouiKHMl growth of the l)rc!istH and ijolvin.^ 

Thoi'o in yot aiinthoi’ standard by wliiedi wo in ay inoaHuro 
the individnaVs apLitndo for dcduiiioeicciioo : the jivoFionoc of 
tnosc nolivitiot^ wliioh aro, ino^t jironiinontly brought into play 
during tlio jiroccjs^H of doLumoj^conoo, ',riu; individual, that i.s to 
sny, who i,s organ ion I ly most ajit to in an i Cost tbo jihysiologioal 
activitioH whioli mainly inako up tbo ju'ooosH of dotumoRConce, 
is most likely to bo of pnmonnood orolic toinporament. 

“ICrotio iiorsons aro of motor typo/’ roinark VaschidG and 
Yui’pas, 'bind wo may fiay goner ally that nearly all jiorsoim of 
motor typo urn cirotic/’ 'I' ho stato of dotnmoaconoo is one of 
motor and lunsonlav energy and of groat vasonlar activity, so 
that habitual emorgy of motor vosponso and an notivn circnlation 
may rnasonably ho taken to indinato an aptitude for tlio itmni- 
fostntioii of dotumoMconoc. 

These throe tyiuis may be said, tboroCorn, to furnish iiB 
valuable though somewhat general indications. M’lm individual 
who is farthest reiiKived from the (Nistinted type, who in'cs(!nts 
in fidlnst degree th« ehuraelers wliieh begin to emerge at the 
period of puberty, and who reveals a pliysicdoginal njititiido for 
the vigorous nianife.sLalion of tliosc aetivities wliieh are called 
into action during clelmneseenee, is inost likely to lie of ovotin 
tcmperameii t. The most cautlnn.s description of the character- 
istics of this teinpcirament given liy modern scion ti he writers, 
unlike the more detnihul and lia/ardons deserijitions of tlic early 
physiognomists, will ho found to be fairly true to the standards 
thus presented to us. 

Tlu! limn of hoxmuiI ucooi'dhig Lo Hif«ront, lLaPuhcvl6, ji, 148), 

ia hairy, (Invlc imd dcop-voicdil, 

"Tim iimii innsL liuljk! to Halyriuais," noimlmvaiu! atiilfia (art. 
"SatyriaHis,” DurihiWiaim /‘Jm.'ifviojiddiqut; dm ftcfCncm MtUlicaics), "aro 
tho.so witli viyoroiH iiorvons .syfiLdin, <lov(!lo|K.'d iiiU!^c,4n.s, abuiidaut liair 
on body, dark (;oiu)dd.\ioii, mid wJuti! tpoLh.” 


Jlif'imiit, /iff. : Marro, L(i Puhcrld (imd onlargial 

ProiicJi ti'mi.sliilioii, Aw. I’ubarU^, and jifirtioiifl of ft, H. Urnil’H AdolcK- 
ccjicci; iiino lltivoloulv Id) 18, iU«u uitd llkumni. (fourth edition, viiviacd 
and onhirgod). 
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JlaiilcfjttKzaj ill liis Fisloloi/i(f- ilcl Fiuccrc, Lima dcacriliPa llio aoxual 
tcnipin-RiiiiiiiL; '‘Iiulivuliial.a of iicrvous loiiiiKimiiicnL, tliowo witli [Ina 
and "brown skinsj roiindod forma, large; lipa and vciy pvonrmenb laryiu: 
enjoy ill general iniieli more ilian tlio.se wiLli oiiposito cliiirdcteriatica, 

A universal tratULioii,” lie adds, ‘'de.scriliRs a.s laHoiviuna Imitipbacka, 
dwarfs, and in general persons of aliort HLuturo and witli long iiosea.” 

In a case of nymph onninia in a young woman, deacrihed by Alihorb 
(and quoted hy Laycoelc, ^}ori:ous DIuconcx of IFonmil, fi. 2S) tho liijis, 
tliigha and legs were remarhahly phiinp, -ndiile Lhn ehest and arms wore 
completely cmacialed. In a aoinewhat similar ea.sc dc.serihed by Mnrc 
in Ilia Dc la PoUg a peaHaiib woman, who from an early age liad experi- 
enced sexual liyporresthesin, so that she felt .spiisinodii: Tohiplnona focl- 
inga at the sight of a man, and was thus Llie victim of Holitary oxceaaea 
and of Bpaamodic movements which aho conld not repvcsH, the upper 
part of tho body wns very thin, the hips, legs and thigha highly 
dev eloped. 

In his work on U/cn'Jic niul Ornrinii. Jii/lfininittfioji (ISGl, p. 37) 
Tilt observes; “The restless, bashful oye, and changing complcxinn, in 
presence of a pevaon of the opposite sex, and a nevvous res Lies sues a of 
body, ever on the move, turning and twisting on sofa ov chair, are tho 
best indications of Bcxunl temper ament." 

An extremely sensual little girl of B, who was constantly mashir- 
bating when not watched, althougli brought up by nuns, was deaevibod 
by Busdragbi ( Archil) i a rit Psic/ifiiti'/a, fas, i, ISSfl, p. (53) as having 
chestnut hair, bright black eyes, an elevated nosv, amall mouth, pleas- 
ant round face, full colored cheeUs, aud plump aiul healthy aspect, 

A highly intelligent young Italian woman with etrong and ftomo- 
what perverted sexual iinpidaea is deacrihed as of a Llr active appear aiiec, 
with olive complexion, small black ahnoud-shaped eyes, dilated pupils, 
oblique thin eyebrows, very thick black hair, rather prominent check- 
bones, largely developed jaw, and with ahimdaut down on lower part 
of cliGoka and on upper lip. (Arch/uio di Psichinirta, 1900, faae. v-vi.) 

Aa the typo of the RCiiHual woman in word and act, led by her 
paaaioua to commit varioug sexual offensca, Ottolcnghi desevibos 
(ArcUivio (U Psic]iiatyi(i, vol, xii, fasc. v-vi, p. 40Q) a woman of 32 who 
attempted to kill lier lover. The danglitcr of parents who were neurotic 
and tlieinsclvea very erotic, slio was a highly intelligent and vivacious 
woman, with a pleasing and open face, very thick darlc clieatnut liair, 
large cheek-bones, adipose buttocks almost rcaeinbling tho.se of a Hot- 
tentot, and very tliick pubic liair. She wa,g very fond of palt tliiiiga, 
Gexual inclination began at the ago of 7. 

AcHgt biid Moll remaTlc, very truly, tlmt, so fnr ai least as 
women are concerned, sexual amcsllicsia or sexual proelivity 
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cnnnot be iiiifailirig-]y read on tlie feiitiircs. Every woman de- 
sires to please, and cofpu'lay is the Bii^u oJ; »i cold, raiher than 
of an erotic tcinpt.Tainentd Jt nni}' he added that a eoiisiderahle 
degree of coiigeiiilul sowial nines tliesiii by no moans pro von Is a 
M'oniini froirL being beautiful and uttraetivc, tliough it must 
probably atill always be said that, ns Uoubaud points 0111,“^ the 
woman of cold and intellcMdual teiupevameiit, the “femme do 
tote/’ however beautiful and skillful she mny be, cannot com- 
pete in the struggle for love with the woman whose qualities arc 
of the heart and of tlie emotions, lint it seems Biidiciently clear 
that the practical observations of skilled and experienced ob- 
servera agree in attributing to persons of erotic type certain 
general cliaraeteristics whicli accord with those negative and 
positive standards we mny frame on the basis of castration, of 
puberty, and of do tumescence. It may be worth while to note 
a few of the.se chnroctei'istie.s briehy. 

The abnormal lengthening of tlie long bones at the age of 
puberty in the en.stz’ated is, ns we have soon, very pronounced. 
There is little teiideney to a.ssociiite leiigtli of iiiiib with an 
crot'ic feiiipei'arnciitj and a eertnin amount of data ns well aa of 
more vague opinion points in tbe opposite direction. The Arabs 
would ap))ear to believe that it is sliort ratlicr than tall people 
in ■whom the sexual instinct is strongly devciloped, and we read 
in the Perfumed Gar'den; “Under all civcuin stances little woiiu'n 
love coitus more and evincio a Htrongcr afl'dction for the virile 
member than women of a Inrge size.” In liis olaboTidc invosti- 
gatioii of crimlnaks Marro found that prostitutes and women 
guilty of sexual olfiiiises, as also mule scxniil offenders, tend to 
be short and thick set.^ In European folk-lore the thick, bull 
nock is regarded as a sign of strong sexuality.'* Mantegaz-za 
refers to a aLrong sexual temperament as being associated \vitli 
arrest or disorder of bony development, and Marro svigge.sts that 


'Adlpv, Dio Mofujclhnftfl Gcfichiechl.'iOmptiudftmr des IVefJica, p. 174; 
Moll, "PorviU'Ho iSexurtlinuiiiliulun^s pHyclUHtdio liupotcui', uiid Elio'* (faVc- 
tioji II), in iS'iiiuitor iiiul Kinniiu>i’, K}'(inf,‘ficl(r.n ion/ I'Jhc, 

’HoubiuHl, Tni{l6 do rimpulKHuueo, p, olil, 

®Mun'(), (InriiHorl del DoJfntutouil, p. 374. 

’ ICflUTTTdfita, viil. I'i, p. yfiS, 
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tlic ^n’o verb ini gain city of rachitic iiuliviOnnls may be due to an 
iiicrcnsocl ncLivil'y of iho sexiinl orgniiB.^ It may he added that 
acTomegaly^ witli its excessive l>TOy growths, tends to be abso- 
ciated with pTcmature sexual involiibiou. 

A fiirtlicr point wliich is frequently mentioned in tin; case 
of women is the dovdopniciit of the chief Kceoiidiiry goxiinl re- 
gions: the pelvis and the breasts. It is, indeed, iilinost in- 
evitable that there should be some degree of corr(!latioii Ixdu'een 
the aptitude lor bearing children and the ajitihule lor experienc- 
ing detmnesconcc. The renlity of such a connection is not only 
evidenced by medical observations, but receives furtlicr tcati- 
nioiiy in popular beliefs, In Italy women with large buttocks 
are considered wanton, and among the .South Slavs they arc 
regarded a a especially fruitful. “ Blum eii bach asscj'ted that pi'c- 
coeions venery will enlarge the breasts, and believed that ho liad 
found evidence of this among young London proatitiitc.s.'* 

The association of: the aptitude for detnmc.seence with a 
tendency to a deep ratlier than to a high voice, bott^ in men and 
women, has frequently been noted and has seUloui bc(!ii denied. 
The onset of puberty always anhelB the voice; in general, 
Bierent states, the more bass the voice i.s tbo niorc marked is 
the development of the sexual apparatus; 'hi very robust mail, 
with very developed sexual organs, and very dark and abundant 
hairy system, a man of .strong puberty in a word, is nearly al- 
ways a basa.”'^ The influence of sexual cxciteinout iu deepening 
the voice is shown by the rules of sexual hygiene pre.sci'ibed to 
tenors, while a bass has loss need to observe siinilar precautions. 
In women every pliase of sexual life — puberty, meiistruntion, 
coitus, pregnuncy — tends to affect tlic voice and always by giving 
it a deeper charaoter. The deepening of the voice by sexual in- 
tercourse was an ancient Greek observation, and Martial refers 
to ft woman’s good or bad singing as an index to her recent 


^Mfin‘ 0 , Tj(i Pul)ci'td-i p. 100, In Italy, tJm Hoiisuality of Hio laino 
Is tlifi subject of proverbs. 

^A.rchivlo (U Puichlnlrla, 1900, p, fill); KpuTTT-rfffia, vol, vi, p. 212. 

' BUnnenbuRb, AulIiropQfof/inal Tycaiiscs, p. 248. 

''BiQvent, La, Piiberli, p. MB. 
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gexunl hnbitfl. Prostitutcg tend to have a deop voice. Venturi 
points out that iniirricd women preserve a fresh voice to a more 
D,ilvnnced age tlmn spinsters, tliis being due to the precocious 
senility in the latter of an unused funetion. Such a plienom- 
onon indicates that the relationship of detiiinescenee to tlie deep- 
ening of the voice is not (jivite simple. ^.I’his is further indicated 
by the fact that in robust men ul)stineiicc Htill further (IccpoiiH 
the voice (tiie monk of melodrama always lias u bass voice), 
while excessive or precocious sexual indulgence tends to be nsso- 
eiated witli tlic saniG Icind of puei'ile voice as is found in those 
persons in wliom pnljertal development has not been carried very 
far, or who are of wlnit Gri/rjllis terms eunuchoid type. Idiot 
boys, who are often sexually undeveloped, tend to have a high 
voice, wliilo idiot girls (ivho often nninifesl inarlLcd sexual 
proclivities) not infrerjnently have a deep voiced 

Bright dilated eyes arc among tlie phenomena of detuiuea- 
cence, and are very frecjuently noted in persons of a jn'oiiounced 
erotic temperament, d'his is, indeed, an ancient ol)SGrviition, 
and Burton says of people witli a black, Jiv(dy, and sparkling 
eye, "without question they are mo.st amoronsV drawing liis 
illustrations mostly from c: lassie literature,- trardieu described 
the erotic woman as having briglit eyes, and HeywoocI Hmith 
states that the eyes of hiseivions women rcHcmhle, though in a 
loss degree, those of the insane, “ iSoxual excitement is one 
among many causes — intellectual excitement, pain, a loud noise, 
even any sensory irritation — which produce dilntatiou of the 
pupils and enlargement of the palpebral flsauro, with some pro- 
trusion of tlie eyehall. The inlluence of the sexual system upon 
the eye appeal's to be far potent in men than in women.'* 
Sexual desire is, bou'cvor, by uo means the only irritant within 
the sexual sphere whieli may tJm.s in/luence the eye ; morbid 
irritatiouq may produce the same elYcet, Milner Fothergill, in 
Ihs booli on Indigealion, vividly d escribe, s llio appearance of tin. 


^Veiitiii'i, Dcoenoyazinni pp, 'IflB-'llO. 

‘^ihutiomy nf Mv.lnncholn, Pin t 111, Rnulion TI, Stcan, IT, Sub, 11. 
“ 1HH7, p, DOS, 

‘Power, Lancet, No vein Lor 20, lflH7. 
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cyea eometiinGs Ecen in ovarian disorder : ^‘The glittering flash 
winch glances out from some female iridcs is tliG external indi- 
cation of ovarian irritatioiij and ^thc ovarian glciun'’ has featnres 
quite its own. The most marked instnneo which ever came under 
my notice was due to irritation in the ovaries, whicli had been 
forced down In front of the uterus and been fixed there by ad- 
hesions. Here there was little sexual proclivity, hut the cyea 
were very remarlcablo. They flashed and glittered uueeasingiy, 
and at times perfect lightning holts .shot from them. Usually 
there is a bright glittering sheen in them which coutrnsts with 
the dead look in the iridcs of sexual excess or profuse uterine 
discharges.” 

The activity of the glandular secretions, and especially 
those of the skin, dviring dctiuuGBcencCj would lead us to expect 
that such secretory activity is an index to an aptitude for de- 
tumescence. As a matter of fact it is occasionally, though not 
frequently, noted by medical observers. It is stated that the 
erotic teniperameut ia characterized by a special odor.^ The 
activity of the sweat-glands is Bcldom referred to by medical 
observers in describing persons of erotic teniperaiiieiit, althougli 
the descriptions of novelists not infrequently conlain allusions 
to this point, and the literature of an earlier nge showB that the 
tendency to perspiration, especially the moist hand, was regarded 
as n sure sign of a sensual temperament. “The moist-handed 
Madonna Imperia, a most rare and divine creature,” remarks 
Lazarillo in Middleton’s comedy Bkiri^ Mastev-Qonatahlaj to 
quote one of many allusions to this point in the I'lli7,al)ethan 
drama, 

The lips are sometimes noted as red and everted, perhaps 
thick^ ; Tardien remarked that the typically erotic woman has 
thick red lips. This corresponds with the characteristic type of 
the satyr in classic statues as in later paintings; liis lips are 


'With regard to the soxnal rcl/itioiisliipa of perfioiinl odor, soo 
the previoaa volnme of these kindles, "Sexual Selection in Mmi/' acetion 
on Small. 

'In Euvopean folk-lova thick Ups in a. woman are sometimea re- 
garded as a a-i^ of aenauality, KpwjrTdSta, vol, ii, p, 25B, 
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nlVflJ'a tliiclc anti evorlctl. Ii'ii]]no.s,y, i-GtlntWHj and Gveraon of 
the lipa tire corroliited ’ivitli good l;i-Galliiiig, the abfieuce ol una3-' 
mia, laugJder, a irelJ-ncshed face. 

T^iik kind of juoiitli indiciifco.s, jjfirJiap.'J, not so iiiuch a congcnitnlly 
erotic toiiqinriiiiKnil, us iiii nbiuHloniiicnt to iiiipulHc. The oppoHite typo 
of mouth — ivil.li iiiverlml, lliiii, tind relracLcd lijiH — would rijiiioar to bo 
found willi CHppiiiiLl fitKimnuiy in pm'Hoiia wlio luUntunlly reprcaa their 
impulses on inoinl ^'i'ouiuIh. Any hind of cll'ni t to lUKtruiii involuiitury 
muaciilni' iictioii inny loud lu ictvuetion of the lipa: the cfTort lo over- 
come nngoi- or four, or evou the rmiHlnnco Lo n strong (loairo to urinnto 
or (Icfcoate, In religioiiH young men, liowcvor, It heooiiiea hahituuE and 
fixed. I rcciill ti h in nil hund of incdienl .student a, gnllicred togetliei' from 
a large nmilicnl .school, who were necuBtonied Lo meet Logellicr for jji'nycr 
nnd Uible-vendirtg; tlio nmjnrily showed this type of mouth to n very 
marked degree; pule faco.s, with drawn, vetriieted lips. It may ho termed 
the Chriatiiiii or pious fuclnti. It is iiuuih leas fretiuently hocii in religious 
^Yomell (unlcas of iiuiaeiilino type), douhllefi-s hnenUHo religion for women 
la in a much less degree tlmii for men n moral tliscipliiic. 

It may be added that an interesting form of tliia eon true ti on of tlio 
lips, and one tiiiit is not purely re[]i'c.H.Hivc, i.s tliat ivliicli indicatefl tli« 
abate of imiHoular tension associated with the impulse to guiu'd and 
proteeb, In this form tho contraeted inoiiLh is the index of tenderueaaj 
and 13 elinractei’iatiu of Llie moLlicr wlio is wateliing over the. iiifanb alio 
is aucldiiig at her brciist. 1 have ob.scrvcd prciiiacly tho saino fixprcaaion 
in the fnco of a hoy of M with a large congenital aerotiii hernia: wlieu 
the tumor was being examined his lower dp became rtstrueted, wtdl 
marked linca appearing from tho angles dowiiivarda, ttiougli the upper 
lip retained its normal expre.ssion It was preeiaoly tin; Lender look wo 
may sog in the faeoa of uiothers who arc watching anxioii.sly over their 
oiTspi'ing, and tho elnotioii in evidently tho aamo in both easoHi solioitudG 
for a Bciiaitivo and tenderly guarded object. 

The (Icgi-CG of pigincnlatioii iw clearly correlated with sex- 
ual vigor. “Ill general/^ ITcuflinger laid down, in 1823, “the 
quantity of pigment is proportional to tho functional olfcctivo- 
BGSS of the genital organs.” This connection is so profound that 
it may be traced very widely throughout the organic world. 

The connection between pigmentation and sexual activity 
is very ancient. Kven leaving out of account the wedding ap- 
parel of iiniuuils, neiirly always gorgeous in scales and pi inn ago 
and hair, the sexual oritiee whoivs a more or less mai'kcd ten- 
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deucy to pigmentntion duiiug the bTccding eonson from fisbci 
upward, while in nuuumuls the darker pigment u (ion of tliia 
region is a constant phcnoiuenoii in sc-\uully junturo imlividunlsd 

In the hnmnn Bpccica both the negutivo Btandurd of cas- 
tration and. the positive staudui’d of puberty alike indicate a 
correlation of this kind. Those individuals in whom pnherty 
novor fully develops and who are consecjuoiitly said to ho affected 
by iiyfantiliBin, reveal a. relative absence of pigiucnt in tl\c scxvyal 
cGiitcrs which ore normally pigmented to a liigli degreo.- Ajuoiig 
those Asiatic races who extirpate tlie ovaries in young girls tho 
Bltin Teumins white in the perineum, roniul the amis, and in the 
armpits.® Even in mature women who undergo ovariotomy, aa 
Kepler found, the pignieiitution of the iiipjdcs aud areola dis- 
oppeara, as well as of the perineuin nnd anus, the skin taking 
on n remarkable whiteness. 

Normally the sexual centers, nnd in a high degree the geni- 
tal orifice, represent the innxiinum of pigmentation, and under 
somo circumatancea this is clearly visible even in infancy. Thus 
babies of mixed black and white blood may show no trace, s of 
negro ancestry at birtli, but there will always l)e increased pig- 
mentation about the external genitalia.'' The linen fusca, which 
reaches from the pubes to the navel and occasionally to the 
eiisiform cartilage, is a line of sexual pignioiitation Rometimea 
regarded aa cbaractcriatiG of pregnancy, but as Andersen, of 
Copenhagen, has foimcl by the examination of several Imndred 
children of both sexes, it exists in a sliglit form in about 7C per 
cent, of yonng girls, and in almost aa large a proportion of: boys. 
But there is no doubt that it tends to increase with ago ns well 
as to becoino mM’lced at pregnancy. At puberty there is a gen- 
eral teudeucy to changes in pigmentation] tluis Godin found 


* TliG direct depcndencG ot scxiiiil pifrincintation on tlio pi'iniaiy 
scxnni glaiuls is well iUiiRtnitfid Viy a true linrninphroditio ndiilt fincli 
exliibitecl at tlie Auadciny of ScieiKics of Ainsterdmn (May .'ll, 1800); 
t!\iB bird, bad n. testia on tl\c idgUL aide and an ovary on Iho Ittfc, aud on 
tlic riffht side its plumage wa.s of blio in ale’s colors, on Die left of tliQ 
fwuale’a color. 

^Seo, c.f/., rnpillanlt, nnlleti)i (VAiithro))olof;io, IflOO, p. 440. 

^ Giiinai’d, Art, "Castratinii,” Hicliefc'.s Dictlomiaire de I‘h\islr, logic, 

^ .7. Whitiddao ’NVilimTua, Olisfefi'ics, 1003, p. 13^,. 
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that in 88 per cent, adoleacent change , 4 oecurrocl in the cyca 
and hair at thia period, the luiir heconiiiig dai’kor^ though tho 
G3'es so]netiniL'.s heeojne lighter. Anmiojg in lii.s inve.Htigatif>7i of 
con.sei’ipLs nt tho age of 80 (jwslj p. JMO), diHCiOveved tlui sig' 
nificant fact that the eyes and hair darktuV pnri jxisau with Hoxua'l 
(Icvelopinent. lu wonieii, d\iriiig inenHtruatinn, tlierc ia a g(!n- 
eral tendency to pigmentation ; thin is e.speeially obviniiH around 
the eyes, and in some ciihcs l)laek rings of true pigment i'ni'in 'in 
this position. Even tiic skin, of the negro women of liOnngo 
Boinetimes bocome.s a finv shades darkr^i- during jncnstrimtinn.^ 
Dll ring pregnancy tlii.s tciidciiey to jjigjnentiition readies its 
climax. Pregnancy constantly givc.4 i-ise to pigmentation of 
the face, the neck, the nipples, the ahdomen, and this m especially 
jiinrkcd in hi'imettos. 

This association of pigmentation and sexual apiitnde.s has 
been recognized ill the popnlnr loro of some ijcoplcs, Tims the 
iSicilians, ndio admire hi’mvn sJcin and have no liking qithcr for 
a fair skin or light hair, believe that a white 'wonian incapablo 
of rcRponding to love. It is the brown woman who feels love; 
ns it E said in iSieilian dialect; “Pimmina seiira, limininn 

The floiKMulciKic of jii^iiicutalioii njinn the scxuti." HystRin is nliown 
hv the fiict tiuit h’riliil.hm of the geniLiil orgiuis hy disenHC. M'ill fre- 
quently Hiidlee to jiroiludo n tlcj^vee of pigmeuliitioiu This iniiy 

nppoar on the fni.-e, llie nfuUc, lIm? IriiiiU, the Juinds, Hinijisnn long hiiiea 
noted tlmt nterine irritntion npnrt frctin in-egiumey niiiy piroGiuu! pig- 
nicntntifai of tlio of thi* iiippli'.s Wm'kH, yol, i, p. fhhj). 

Engel in linn disi’.ii.sscsl the nuhjeet iind giivo eiine.s, ''The ITyslero-NeU' 
rose.*,'," pp, in iiiiuccfiloaivtil vnl. xii, 1BS7 1 and a 

Bininniii'y nf a niemoir hy Emii|net nii this Hiibjeet in La Oim^calooio, 
Folji’iiaiy, IdO.'i, wilt lie found in 7t7’[7/.s7f MciUcal Jont'fia!, jMnrcli 24, lyo.'l, 


^ ZclhcJirift fiir l‘lthifntn[i!(\ 187fl, p. 10. 

" C. Pitre, jl/ediriiKr JVi/mho'e p, 47. In England, froir 

no tea aent to 1110 by one eoiTe.Hpendcnt, it would ujipeai’ tliiil; tiie propor- 
tion nf dark and nexmdly ii)it women to fair mid Hoxiiully apt women 
ia na 3 to 1. 'i’Jin e.vpei'ieiu'e of oLliers would doubt les.s give vai’viiig 
roanlLa, iiiid in imy en.se l.ln* rnllneieH lire mnneroiiH. Hee, in tlie jirevioiiH 
\toUiiiio ci tliuHo .S'h/if/t'Sj ''hJexuiil HeleeLion in Man,'' SccLiun IV. 

IB 
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Of till physical traits vigor of the hairy system 1ms most 
frequently perhaps been regarded as the index of vigorous bqX' 
iiality. In this matter modern medical observations are at oiio 
with popular belief and ancient physiognomical assertions.^ Tlio 
negative test of castration and tlio positive test of puberty point 
in the same direction. 

It is nt puberty that nil the hair on the body, except that 
on the hoadj begins to develop; inclcied^ the very word “piilierty” 
has reference to this growth ns the most obvious sign of the 
whole process. When castration takes place at an curly age all 
this development of pubescent hair is arrested. When the pri- 
mary sexual organs are undeveloped the sexual hnir is also un- 
developed, as in a case, recorded by Plant, ^ of a girl with rudh 
mentary uterus and ovaries irho had little or no nxillinry and 
pubic hair, although the hnir of the liend was long and strong.® 

TJic pHeudo-MicJmGl Scot niiioiig the Sifjna muUcris calkUr if alum 
ct q\iw oolt llVcntcr atnted UmL Iict linir, boLli on Llifi Imiid and body, ia 
thick nnd couvac and criap, ami Della Povta, the gvcatcf^t oi the physio- 
gnoinists, said that tliickiicaa of liair in women iiioant waiitonncsB. 
Vcncttcj in liia G<!it6raUoii dc I’lloitinfC, rcinnrlfcd Llmt moii wlio linve 
nmeh hair on the body are most ainoroiia. At ii more recent jicriod 
Houbnnd baa .said that pubic hnir in its quantity, color ami cUTiineNS Is 
an. index of genital energy. A poor pilous ays tom, on tlie other liand, 
Iloubaud regarded ft.s a probable thouj^li not nil irrefragalile proof of 
Hexual frigidity in women, ‘Tn the cold w'oiiiJiii the pilous Hy.stein is 
remarlcable for the languor of its vitnlityj tbo hairs are fair, delicate, 
BcarcG and ainootli, while in ardent natures there arc little CAirly tnfts 
about tlie temples." (TraU6 de f7»ipa/.s.v«)ice, pp, 124, 523.) Mai-tlneau 
declared {Ldqous suy Ics /l(5/or/iiff(/Dj(S Yulvaircs, ji, <10) tliat "the more 
developed the genital organs the more abiiiulaiit the liair covering tlicinj 


*Iu Japan the same belief would appear to be held. In a undo 
figure rcpro-scntiiig the typical voluptuous woman by the i]apaiies6 
painter Marngama Ohio (reproduced in Plo-ss's Das IFcffj) the pubic and 
axillary hair is pvofnse, though nanally apavse in ilflpan, 

“ Gmtralhlatt fvr Oi/mikolnoic, No, 0, 1BI)(1, 

®It 13 important to reinembor that there is little correlation in this 
matter between the hnir of the head and tlie sexual hair, if not a ear tain 
oppoaitiou. {See ante, p. 127.) According to one of the iiphorisms of 
Ilippocrate.s, repented by llulTou, cuuuebs do not heeonui bald, and 
Aristotle Bceiiis to have helievod that sexual intei'fionvHo is a cause oi 
laldneas in men. (Laycoclc, Nei'vouff Diseases of Women, p. 23.) 
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abiinduncG of hair ap|)oai’rt to ho in relation to the perfect development 
of fcho oi'gniis,’' Tardicii dcacribcU tho typienlly orotic woinun ua vcj'y 
hairy. 

Derail foiiml tliiit iiiuong 2200 young llaniHU pros titn tea tlioae who 
allowed an niniMinil exteiiHion iiiui ainoniit of pulne hair iuelinlcd aeverul 
women who were believed tu be libidinuiiH in a very high degree, fflergli, 
"SyinboliK,'' etc,, ilofipilulstiUi^ndc, AngiiHt, 181)4.) iMoragliu, again, in 
Italy, in doHcribing vivriou.H women, inontly proHLiLutcH, of iiiuiaually 
strong Hoxual proeliviticH, reiiciitCMlly no Lea very thick liuir, with down 
on tlie face. [Arcfili^lo ill vol, xvi, fiisc. iv-v.J 

Mnri'o, also, in Italy imind that alnmdance of hair and down ia 
especially marked in women who arc guilty of infanticide (a."^ also I’naini 
hna found), though criminal women gimeraliy, in hin ex peri cnee, tend to 
have nlmonnally abundant hair. {Cariitlcrl del DcUnqiiciiti, cap. XXII.) 
Ijoinbroso lliidn Llmt prosLiLiiLe.s generally tend to iic hairy (Domni. 
Ddhifjuculc, p. 320.) 

A lad of 14, guilty of muncroiiH criiue.s of violence liaving a Hcxual 
aoiirce, ia doHCi iljcd by Arthur iMaedotiahl in Aiiioricii as having Iiair on 
the cheat aa well aa all over the puhea. (A. Macdonald, Ai'C/iiues do 
C'rlmiiicHc, January, 1903, p, Ti.T.) The aaaociaLion of 
Imivineaa with almormnl sexuality in the weaU-iuiiided haa been noted nt 
Bic&trc (Ilcahffrchctt OHiiiqucft ftur I'l-lpilcpah, vol. xix, pp. (U), 77.) 

Hyper triclioaia univej'aalia, n general liairincaa of bod 3’, Jiaa lieei/ 
dcaciibcd by CaHcella in a woman with very strong Rcxiial desirca, wlio 
evoiitiiaUy became iiisano. [Ilci'iftla iUr,lii^Hc dt Psiehidlvia, LU03, p. dOR.) 
ilncknill and I'like give the ca,4o of a religiously minded girl, with very 
strong and repressed sexual desirea, who became Inaaiie ; tlie only 
abnormal feature in lier pliysical development was the nmricod growth 
of hair over the body. 

Ilrautbnic rcfciH to a groat lady knou'ii to him whoHo body ivas 
very hairy, and f|iioto,s a sa 3 ung to Llin efl'ect that laiiiy' people are 
either rich or wanton; the lady in ciue.stion, lie adda, was both, (llruii- 
tomc. Vie (lea Dames r;fflff)ifc,y, DiscoiivH 11.) 

He fiade, wlioao writinga are now regarded iia a treasure lioiiac of 
true obaei'vn lions in tlic domain of sexual psycliology, makes tlie Rodin 
of JirHine dark, ivitJi much hair iiinl thick eyobrou’s, wJiilc lii-s very 
BEXiml aisher ia deaeribed as dark, thin and very hairy- tRUhreii, Her 
Marquis dc liadc, third edition, p. 'MO.) 

A covreapomlent who has iilwaya taken a special iiitercat in tlie 
condition a,a regards hairiness of the women to wliom ho has boon 
attracted, Im.s sent me no tea concerning a series of 12 w’omon. It may 
be gathered from tlieso notes tluiL b women were neitber niiirkcdly 
acxunl nor nuirkedly biiiry (eitlier ns rogavcln bend or pubes), (1 cildi'; 
both liaivv and sexual, 1 was sexual and not hairy, uone wore liaie* 
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and not sexual. My conespondciit remarks i "Tlierc may be women 
witli scanty pubic hair possessing very strong sexiiiil eiiiotions. j\fy 
own experience is quite the opposite." He has also iiiclepeiidcutly 
reached the concluaion, arrived nt by ninny medical observers and 
clearly suggested by some of the [nets hero brought togotlier, that pro- 
fiiao liair frequently denotes n iieiirotie tcmperainent, 

It may be added that Mirabenii, as wo leiirn from an nnecdote told 
by nil eye-witness and recorded by LegouvC, had n very liulry chest, 
while the aaino la recorded of llestif dc In Jlretonne. 

It is a very aiicient and popnlai belief, that it a haii’y maw 
ia not Bensual lie ia strong : vir pilosits aid lihidinosus aui for Us. 
The Greeks insisted on the hairy nates ol Hercules, niid Ninon 
de TEdcIos, when the great 0ond6 slinred her bed witliout touch- 
ing her, remarlced, on seeing hla hairy body : “Ah, klon seigneur, 
que voua devez etre forhl’^ It may be doubted whether there ia 
any exact parallelism between muse nl nr strength nnd hnirinesa, 
for strength is largely a matter of trainingj but there can be no 
doubt that hairiness really tends to lie associated with a gen- 
erally vigorous development of the body. 

Although the observcitions concerning hairiness of body na 
an index of vigor, whether sexual or only generally physical, 
arc so unciGTit, until recent years no attempts have been made to 
demonstrate on a large scale whether there i.s netimlly a corre- 
lation between hairiness and sexual or general development of 
the body. Some importance, tlierefore, attaches to Ammon’s 
carefnl observations of many tbonsaiul conscripts in Baden. 
These observations fully justify this ancient belief, since they 
show that on the one hand the size of the testicles, and on the 
other hand girth of chest and stature, are correlated, with hairh 
noES of body. 

Ammonia obaervatioiiB were uiridG on nearly 4000 coiiacripfc.a of tlic 
age of 20, From the poijit of view of ilie hairy system lie ilivitloj tliem 
into four elusaea: — 

I. To wliich Q,I per cent, of the men bcloiigotl, witli smooth bodic.a. 

II. Iiieliuliiig 215.3 per cent., only slight bairincHs. 

HI. 63, S per cent., more (Icvclopcil liniry system, but bolly. breast 
mul bade amootli. 

IV. 14.7 per cent., liair nil over body, 

V. 0.1 per cent,, extreme cnaca of liairiiiosB. 
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The beardlcH.s ^vel■c 12,1 per ceiit.j tlioHo ^viLli no axillciry hair 0 
per cDJit,^ thoflo witli no Imir on pubiH 0,d- per rent:. This corresponda 
with the fact Lluit luvir appenra flrst on the piihis and last on the chin. 

In the firsL class 00 per cent, ■wore beiivdlc.s.s, 04 per cent, without 
any axillary hair and 0 per cent, without pnhic luiir, In Clie second 
class 24 per cent, wero heardloss, 17 per cent, witliout axillary Imir, In 
the tliird class 3 j)cr cent, were licardlcss and .3 per cent without axillaiy 
hair. 

Below puberty tlio di anus Lor of testicloH is below 14 in ill line tors. 
There were 13 consciripts liavinf,^ a testiculuT diaineLcr of lens than 14 
niilHinctciH, Tliese infuntilu individuals all beloiiged to tho first three 
classes and niosLly to the bvst, The average testicular dianiotor in the 
hrst class was nearly 24 inilliineterH, and progresHivoly rose in tlie 
Biiccectliiig' classes to over 20 inilliinctevs in the fonrtli. 

While there wns not much dilVcreiieo in height, the Arst class wau 
tho shortest, tho fourth tho tallest. The fourth class also showed the 
greatest cliost poriinetor. The cephalic index of all elassos was 84, 
(0. Ammon, “LTiiruntilismo ct lo b'eminismo an Conseil do ItGvision,'' 
L'AnthropaJoyiv, ilay- J nno, 18S)(I.) 

We tlma see that it is qviitc iiiaLifiable to ac'lmit a typo oJ! 
pei'soji irJu) poBaessoH a jiioj'o LIhui nvornge aptitmlo for delaiinas- 
cciice. Snell perKoiiH are more likely to lie Rhovb than tallj they 
will show a full (lovnlojmieiit of Llie secomlnry Koxnal ohiiracters; 
the voice will teiul to he decip and the eyes hrightj the ghindniiu’ 
nekivity of tho skin will jirohahly he marlcmlj tlie liiis cvei’Lcdj 
Lhere is a tendeimy to a more tliini avtn’iige disgree of pigmenta- 
tion, luul there is frequently iin ohnormiil prevalence of hair on 
some parts of tho body. While none of these sigiiB, taken sepa- 
riUely, cnii ho Foid to have any neeossiiry ooiineetion with the 
sexual impulse, taken altogether they indicate an organism that 
responds to the instinct of dekumescenee with special aptitude 
or with marked energy. In these respects ohservution, both 
scientific and qiopulnr, concords with the probabilities suggested 
by the fiiree standards in this matter which Jiave already been 
set forth. 

No gcncraliy.ntion, liowovor, can here be sot down in an 
abeohito niul uiiqualiriod niainiGr. There are dcrinitc rensoiis 
why tin’s should be so, '^I’liere is, for instnnec!, the highly im- 
portant eoiisideralion that tho Bcxual impulse of tho individual 
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may be conspicuo-as in two quite diatinefc ways. It luay 
assume pvoraiiieivce because the individual ]iossGsacs a highly 
vigorous and WGll-iiourished organism, or its prouiinciico may 
be due to mental irritation in a very morbid individual. In the 
latter case — although occasionally the two seta of ooiulitions are 
combined — most of the signs we might expect in the forinor ciusc 
may be absent. Indeed, the sexual iiiipiiLscs ^vJ^i(:h proceed from 
a morbid psychic irritability do not in ino.st casns iudiciiLo any 
special aptitude for detuinescencc at oil; in tluit largely lies 
their morbid character. 

Again, just in the same way that the exaggernted impulse 
itself may either bo healthy or morbid, so the various char actors 
wliicli we have found to possess some value as sigJis of tlic im- 
pulse may tliemsGlves either be healthy or morbid. This is 
notably the case as regards an abnormal, growtli of hair on the 
body, more especially wlien it appears on region.s where normally 
tliere is little or no hair. Such hypertricJiosi.q is frequently de- 
generative in charncter, though still often afi.sociiited with the 
sexual system, Wlieii, however, it is thus a dogeii ora live char- 
acter of sexual nature, linving its origin in some nbnorinnl frctnl 
condition or later atropliy of the ovaries, it is no ncces.sary indi- 
cation of any aptitude for dctiuncscencc. 

Itliofcs, aioi'G eapccially it would scein idiot girts, toiid to allow a 
highly doveioped hairy ay atom. Thus ’Voisin, when in vcisti gating 160 
idiot and iinheeile givla, found the hair long and tliiek ami Lciuliug to 
occupy n largo aiirface; one giii had liair on the iircolcc of tlio main inn, 
(,J. ’Voisin, “Conformation dcs organcs gCnitnux citez lea Idiots,” Amialcs 
d^ill/gl^ne PnbliQUe, June, 180<I,) It should he said that in idiot boya 
puberty is late, and the sexual organs as well as the .sexual iiiatincc 
frequently undeveloped, while in idiot girls there ia no delay in puberty, 
and the sexual organa and instinct are frequently fully and even ahuor- 
inally developed. 

Hegnr has described an interesting ease ahowing an nasociatlon, of 
fcotni origin, between sexual anomaly and abnormal Imirncss. In this 
case a girl of 10 had a uterus duplex, an infantile pelvis, very .slight 
menstruation and undev eloped bronats. She wns very hairy on the face, 
the anterior aspects of the chest and abdomen, tlio sexual regions, and 
the thighs, but not specially so on tlio rest of the body, The liairs wore 
of lanugo-liko clmrnctcr, bub dark in color, (A. Hegnr, Ucltriigo £nf 
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OebnrtsUillfc ui\d Gynakolaolc, vol, i, p. 111, 1808.) Sometimes hirutic? 
of tlio faco aiicl aljdoinen bog*” to appear cl miliar pregnancy, apparently 
from diseaBO or clegcmiriiLioii oi Llie ovaries. (A case i.s noted in JJrtltsh 
Medical Jouriinl., Auguat 2 nniL 1(1, i)p. 37(1 and *130, 1002.) LiiyencU 
many yenr.s ago referred to tlic popular belief tlnit women wlio liavq 
hair on tlio upper lip neldom hear eliildren, and a'cgurded tins opinion a a 
"questionleH.4 founded ou fact." (LayeoeU, Affn'ron.v Dimiacn of ll'oniori, 
p, 22.) ‘Wlieii Lilia is ho, we may Huppoae Lliat tlio nlniorinal hairy 
growLli i.s a-BBoeiated ■jvith degeneration of Llic ovaries, 

Tliorc is finotlior fucLor winch enters into thi.4 question find 
rondei's the dcllnitioii of ii physicnl soxiuil type Ic.ss precisG than 
it wonkl otherwise be. Tlio sexnal instinct ia coniinon to all 
persons, and while it bccmus probal^le tlnit there is a type of per- 
son in whom .sexual energies are predoiniinml;, it would also 
appear that tlie people who otlnwwise hIiom' a very high level of 
energy in life usually exliihit a more than average degree of 
energy hi mat tens of love. The jiredoiniiiantly sex'iial type, as 
we have seen, tond.s to bo u.ssoeiated with a high degree of pig- 
moiitiitioiii ilie per.soii spneially apt for (letuinescL'iKK! iiieliiies 
to lielong to tlu) dark rather tlmn to tlie purely fair group oE 
the population. On tlie other hand, tiio active, energetie, prac- 
tical man, the nmn who ih ino.st a [it for tlie achieve iiient of suc- 
cess in life, tends to lielong to the fair rather than to the dark 
type.* M'lms we have a certain eon Diet of tendeiieies, and it be- 
comes pos.sihlo to a.saert that while porHons with jiroiiouncod 
aptitude for sexual deLume.seeue tend to he dark, pov-sons Avhoae 
pronounced energy in sexual mat tors tends to ensure success 
are most likely to be fair, 

TIh: tcmdc'iicy of tlu> fair onergcLio Lypo, Lliti typo of tliu iiovthoru 
European man, to .Bnxualit;y may bo (loiniooLod wilb LIui fact tliat tlio 
violent and criminal umu wlio conimit.H .Bcxual crinui.s tonds to bo fair 
even amid a (lurk populalion, CrimiiuilH on tlio whole would appear to 
tend to be dark ratluir tlmn fair; but JliiiTO found in Italy Limb tlio 
group of Bcxiiul oll’oiidoi'.H difl'ered from all other group h nt criminalB 
in Unit Llioir luilr was prcdomiiiniiLly fair, del Ddluqiicuti, 


‘Ii'or .Homo of the eviiltmee on I, his poini, se(* Mavidoek EdliH, "Tho 
Coinpanitive Aliililie.s of the Fair and llio Dark,” Montlilif IlcvlcWf 
August, It) 01,' 'i/. id. .'I iS' /«(?// of a rill nil Genius, Cliapter X. 
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p. 374.) Ottolciigliij ill tlic sniiic way, in Gxiiiiiiiiing 100 Hcxual ofTciulora, 
[ouud that they eliowcd 17 por cent, of fair luiir, Uwugh ciiminiila gp-Q, 
ci’ftlly (on a basis of nanrly 2000) sliowccl only (J per cciib,, and iioi'innl 
peiaouft (nearly lOOfl] 0 peV tent. Similiwly xvhilt Llic Uuiinnl persons 
shoM'ed only 20 por cent, of blue eyos and ariniiimla gcnonilly :iG per 
cent,, flic acMual ollemleva slunvctl 50 per tmit, nf blmj ayes. (()ltnli;i]|r)ii^ 
ATcliivio di VnUhlulrid, fast, vi, 18118, p. 1)73.) Uurton naiiiubd 
(ibiufOiiFi; of jlJcloiiclioij/, Part III, iSectinn 11, Mem. II, Siiba. II) Ihiu in 
nil ages iiio«t cunoroiis young men Jinvo boon jrcltowdnured, adding, 
‘’lijynQsiris bobb every eilembmte iello^v or ailiiltiu’er is faiv-bivireil." In 
folk-lore, it has been noted (K/juTrAfiiu, vol, ii, p. 208), red or yellow 
hair is Bomctiinea regarded as a mark of ae;cunliLy, 

In Imimony with thia faiuiesa, ao.xual o (rondo vs would appear to 
he more dolichoecplmlie thiin other eviininab, In Italy Mnrro found the 
forelicnda of sexual ofl'ciulera to be narrow, mid in California DrlUniia 
lound that while iiiurclGrcra had an nyerngG eephalic iinlex of 811 . 0 , and 
thiovos of 80.5, 11 lilt of sexual ofleiidei's was 70. 

On tlie otlier band, high ebook-bones and broad laeoa— a condition 
moat usually found assoeiated with brucJiyceplialy— liavc ho me times 
been noted as asaociaiod with undue or violent .sexuality, llhirro noted 
the oxeesa of prominent elieek -bones in sexual oiTcnderH, and in Aiiuirica 
it has been found that iiiicluiste girls tend to have broad faces, (f’cdff- 
gof/ical Seminar December, 180(1, pp. 231, 23 fi,) 

It will be seen tlmt^ when we take a compreliensivo view 
of the facts and consiclcvatioiifi involved, it is pf)ijsi))li; to obtiiiu 
a more dcrjiiite and colierent picture of the physical signs of a 
marked aptitude for detuinescencc than lins liithcL'to been usually 
supposed possible, we also sec thnb while the c/iiS'omlifc of 
these signs ia probably fairly I'cliahle as an index of iiiiivlubl 
EC-xiiality, the separate signs have no such dermitc significance, 
and under some circumstaiicea their signifieancc may even be 
reversed. 
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Tlio lU'lationHliip of Miitcnml mill Saxuiil Kiiioljon-'Coiit.'optinn and 
Lobs of Vii'Hiiuty— The Aiiciniitly AouoiJtiid iSi),')ia of TliiH CoiuliLiim— 
'fhe rai'vndiiif? of on the Ori,niiiiHin— PigimnitiiLion — 

TliG Blood and CiiTnilntlon — Tlio Thyroid — Cliaii;,f(!H in tho Nor you 9 Sys- 
tciii—Tlici Yoniitiiif' of Bruf'iiaiuiy — Tlio Lonyiiii'a of rre{,ou\nt Woiium — 
JliUornnl Iinpi’cSHionH — ISvidGUre for ami Ag-aliiHt Tlicir Validity^Thc 
Question fitlll Open — Inipcrfoction of Our Knowledge-— The Signifienneo 
of Pi'cgiuiiiey, 

Ln fiBiily/Jiig tlio fioxiinl i^iipulso I liavc go lar deliborntcly 
kept out of vjfiw th(i BuUoi’inU inatiiict. TIhb ia iiGCosfinryj lor 
tho nmtei’nnl iiiatinct is spocifio (uul distinot; it ia (lii'coted to 
ttn aim wliicli^ liowovcr intiinatoly rtsaodinted it may be with 
that of the Hoximl impulse propei’j (nin by 110 nionihs be eon- 
foimded wiili it. Y( 3 t llie eniolimi of lovcj uN it lidH I’m ally de- 
veloped ill the woi'Ulj is not purely of Rexiiiil origin; it is partly 
sexual, but it is also partly pai'iintal.^ 


‘•iScR, c.£?., GrooH, yJ^'N//ieMN(, 7 io p. 241 ). ‘'We have Lo iidinit/* 

Gi' 009 ohserves, "Llio eiiLramre of another instlnet, tlir, iinjmlHe Lo Land 
mid fo.stfci’, HO elnsely eoinnieted with tlio sexual life. It is seciniiigly 
due to the co-opemLioii of Uiis jiiijuilse thnt the little fenmlo Ijird during 
conrtHliip is ho often fed liy tlie male like a yotiiig lledgliiig. In in ail 
‘lovo.^ from the hiologioiil Htundiioiiit is also an am a I giu nation of two 
jicods; when tho tomlor need to inoteet and foster iind .Horve is lacking 
tho Ginotion is not (piite perfect. Heine’s cxpressiniij ‘With luy mantle 
I protect you from the Htonn,' has always Heiiuied to inn very cluu'' 
oeteriHLie.''’ SninGtimos the scxniil impulse may imdergo a eomplote 
tviuiaformiition in this direction, “I helicvo there is really a teudeiicy 
in women," ii lady writos in 11 letter, "to allow muternal feeling to 
tako the place of sexual feeling. Very oftoii a woman's feeling for her 
Iniabaiid hoconics tlii.s (Llioiigli lie may he twenty years older than hev- 
sclf) ; sonic times it diios not, I’cmaiiiing purely sex feeling. Smnn times 
it is for Homo other man she has this curious Holf-ol ill tern ting umtfiriial 
feeling. It i.H not imm-s/ii'lly eonimetfid with sex hilereotli'.se, A pl’O.S- 
titutCj who hus riilivtioUH witli do/ens of men, may have, it for Hrnnn 
fcehle dnuiken fool, who ]ierlHips goes after other woniru, ^ I oiiec 
flaw the elmngo from Hex feeling to mother feeling, as I eall it, eoii'io 
almost suddenly over a woman after slie liad lived abimt four years 
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In BO fax ns it is pnxental it is certainly mainly maternal. 
There is a clrnwiug by Bronzino in the Louvre of a ’woniau^s head 
gazing tenderly down at some invisible ohjeetj is it her child 
or her lover? Doubtless lier childj yet tlic expression is equally 
adecjuiite to the emotion evoked by a lover. If we were hero 
specilically dealing with the emotion of love as a complex wholo^ 
and not with the psychology of the sexual impulse^ it would 
certainly he necessary to disousa the innterind instiiiet and its 
associated emotions. In any case it seems desirable to touch 
on the psychic state of pregnancj'^, for we are hero concerned 
not only with emotions very closely connected with the sexual 
emotions in the narrower sense, but we here at last approach 
that state which it ia the ohject of the whole sexual process to 
achieve. 

In civilized life a period of weelcs, months, oven years, may 
elapse between the eatablislimcnt of .sexual relations and the oc- 


witli a man who wng mifaithfiil to her. Thpiij wlioii all roni snx fi!eliiip, 
tini Imtved ot th& womau he foil owed, the? aosivo ho shonUl f’ivc her 
lovo and tGiidenieas, liail nil goiie, cainn tlm otluiv fonliiii^, and shn said 
to me, ‘You don't uiiderstniid at all; he's niily my little baby; nnthiiig 
lio do OH enn malcc any di dor once to me now.’ As I prow old nr iiiul uiidGr- 
ataiid woTiicn’a natures better, I eiiii see almost nt oiine which relation 
ib ia a woman has to her hnshnnd, or any piven man. It is this leeliiip, 
and not aex passion, tliat keeps woman from bolnp free." Not only 
la there a sexual asaociation in the impulse to foster and protect, 
tJiei'o would appear to he a similar clement !also in the response to 
that impulse. l<'rcud has especially insisted on live partly scxvial 
elmracter of the child’s feeliiipa for those, who care for it and 
tend it and satisfy its noeda. It is hepnn in earliest hi fanny i "whoever 
has seen the sated infant sink back from the bi'cast, to fall asleep with 
flushed cheeks and happy smile, must say that Lho pietnre is adcquiito 
to the expression of the aexuai Batisfiietion of later life." The lips, 
moreover, arc the onrliest eropeiions zone. ''There will, perhap-s, bo 
some oppoaitioii,^^ Ifrend remarks {Drci Ah]iai}dlU}i(ien xnr SeirualthcoHe, 
pp. 30, Qd), "to the identification of the child’s feelings of tcnderiiGHfl 
and apprcciatioii for those who tend it with sexual love, Inrt 1 hcUeva 
that exact psychological analy.sia will place tlie identity beyond doubt. 
The relationship of the child with the person who tends it ia for it a 
continual source of scxu.al exeitemeiit and satisfaction flowing from the 
erogenous zones, especially since the fostering pev.^^oil — as a nile the 
mother— regards the cliihl with cniotjoiis wliicli i)rocc(‘d from her sexual 
life; strokes it, l(i.ssea it, rocks it, and very plainly treats it a.s a com- 
pensation for a fully valitl aexuai object." Ih-oud reinark.s that girls 
wlio retain tlic ciiildi.sh elianiotor of their lovo for their parents to adult 
age arc apt to luakd cold wives and to be sexually anrcstlvoLie. 
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euiTcncc of coiicoi)l;ion. Under ])i’iinitivo coiidi Lions tlio Joss of 
tlic virgiinil condiLiou pnicLiciilly involves tlie pre^imnL coiicli- 
tioiij so tlint under primitive conditions very little allowiince is 
nnidc for the stnt(!, so common ainon^f civilized iH'oples, of the 
woman ^vho ia no longer a virgin^ yet not about to become a 
mother. 

Tlierti is HOJta; iiitomnl in iioUii^r the nln,riiH nl Ions (if 
chlcriy relinrt upon liy niuiuatt autliors. fn iloiiifr tliis iL is (ionvcniieiit 
to follow luiiiiilj' tii(! full HUininary of autliorilioH giviai liy fiiilnin’ij In 
hia narOteiioloold- piivly in tlio oil'll I con tU voiiLury, Thti luuMdnt cuHtonij 
known in claa.sic times, of tlui luicrk Llm day ufLor iiiarriaifi! -wnst 

frequently pmoticed to aanorluin if ii glii wuh ov wuh nut ii viv^fin. Thei'is 
wove various ways of doiny tliis. Oius was to lupa.surcj Avitli a tliroad tlin 
eircumforoucc of tin; In-idn’n luidc beforcs wiu! woiiL to liod on tli(! iividal 
niylit. If in tin; morning Llie Hanio Llircad would not go around hev node 
It was a aiiro sigJi that hJuj liad lost )K,a‘ I'irginity durijig tJiu iiiglit; if 
not, alio was sLiU a virgin or had horn didlowprod at an oarlioi' qiorinil. 
Catullua alluded to tlii.s (Uistom, whicdi still o.vists, or e-s:i^it(;d until Jatolj'j 
ill the pouth of li'raiien, JL in jieifoi'lly snund, for it vohLh on the intinuito 
rospoiiBe hy congestion of tlie thyroid gland to Hoxunl excitement, 
{PartliCiwlni/ia, p, 2H;i; Hiorent, La Paburlr, p, ITiO; flavdock Ellin, .1/ujl 
(Did IVoMuni, fourth edition, p, 207.) 

Soino Hay, .Seluirig Lidls us, tluiL the voice, wliieh in Llio virgin is 
du’ill, becomes rougher uihI deeper after the lir.st (ioiUm. II« (piotcH 
Hiolan's staloinont LhiiL it is eerLuin liuit tlu! voice of those, who 
indulge in vunery is dinngod. On that aeeouul the andonls hound down 
tliG pcniia oI their singm'.s, and iMartial saiil DniL Dmse idin M’i.sh to pi'e- 
serve their voices should avoid eoiln.s. Democritus who one day had 
greeted a girl as "maiden-'-' on tlie fidloudug day addresHcd her as 
"woinan,'' wliile in tlui Hume waj' it is said that Alhertus Magnus, 
ohKcrvmg from his study a gir! going for wine for lior nnislctr, knew 
that .she luul had sexual iiitereour.se hy the way l)e(;ausc on lier return 
nor voice had hecoine deeper, Here, again, tlie aneienl; bcliof has a 
nolid ha.si.s, for Die voice and the larynx arc really aiTected hy sexual 
conditions. (Parthnunloflia, p.'29fl; Harro, L(t Puba'16, p. 30,1; ITiivoloek 
Elli.s, op. ait.j pp, 271, 2SJh) 

Others, again, Schurig pi-oeecds, have judged that the goaty smell 
given (lilt in the armpits during the venereal net is also no nrieertafii 
sign of defloration, such odor Ixdug pcrccptihlo in those wlio use much 
veiicry, and not seldom in harlots and the newly married, while, ns 
Hilipocrates said, it i.s not perceived in hoys and girls. (I^arlhcunJudftit 
p, Zfl(!; of, the previo^iH volume of these filudlCH, "Sexual Selection in 
Man," p. 04,) 
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In virginSj Scluivig renuu’ka, the puhio litiir is snid to he long and 
not twistctlj wliilo in women nccii.stoiiied to coituH it is cviHiini’. But it 
is only niter long and repented coiLns, some authors iidd, that tlio pnhic 
linira hoeoinc crisp. Some recent obaervovHj it muy ho voi narked, Imvo 
noted a connection between sexual excitiition and the eonditioii of tlio 
pubic luiir in woinen. (0/, tlio present volume, oiifi; p, 127.) 

A sign to wliicli the old autliovs often iiLtnclied iniieli iniportauco 
wa.s furiiisliod hy the uriimiy Htrciiui. In Lite })o Secret tft jl/jdfonnji., 
wrongly attributed, to Albovtua Magnus, it i.s liiid down Unit “the virgin 
Mi'inale.s Itigltor than the ■woiunn.’' lliolnn, in hi.n Aiithropoui'aphut-^ dia- 
cuasing tlic ability of virgins to ejaculate urine to a lieiglit, states tlmt 
Scnligev had observed woinen who were virgins emit urine in a high 
jet against n wall, but tliat luarried women cnuld seldom do tliia, Dona- 
cioliis also stated that Lho urine of virgins is emitted in a siniill stream 
to a distance with an acute hissing sound, [Pnrlhcnolooia, p. 281.) A 
folk-lore belief in tlie reality of this influence is evidenced by the Picardy 
confc referred to already (ante, p. (53), “La Pi'iiicesso qui pisae iiu deasus 
le.s fliculea,” There is no doubt a tendency for tlio viiriou.H atres-ses ot 
sexual lifo to produce an influenco in tliia direction, tlioiigli tliey act 
far too slowly and uncertainly to he a reliable index to the presence or 
the nbacncQ of virginity. 

Another common ancient test of virginity by urination vests on a 
psyebio bnaia, and appears in a variety of forms Avliieh are really nil 
reducible to tlio sanic principle, Thus wo aro told in Do Sctrcils 
iV nil 01 ' 1(1 II that to ascertain if a, givl is aeduecd she. whould be given to 
cat of powdered crocus flower. a, and if alio has been .sedueed slie iiniiiG' 
iliatoly uriimtcs, \Vc arc licro coiieomed uitli niito-siiggo.stio)), and it 
may well be believed that with nervous and credulous girls this Lost oltcu 
revealed the truth, 

A further teat of virginity diaciiaacd by Scluirig is tho prcaenco of 
iiioflcsty of countenance. If a woman blnsliGs her virtue is safe. In 
tliia way girls who have themselves had exporicneo of the marriage bed 
arc said to delect the virgin. Tlio virgin's eyes are east clown and 
almost motionleaa, while she ivlio has known a man lui.s ('yea that are 
bright and quick. But this sign is equivocal, says Schurig, for girls arc 
cliiroi’ent, and can siimilate the modesty they do not fed. Yet tliia 
Indication also rests on a fundamentally aound psycliologicul basis. 
(Sett “The Jlvolutiun of Modesty," in tho first volnmc of these iS'filrtfca.) 

In liis Sj/Uepsilof/ia (Section V, cap. I-II), puhlislicil in 1731, 
Sclmrig dlaeusaea further tlie anciently recognized aigiis of progminey, 
The real or imaginary signs of pregnancy aought by various iirimibivo 
peoples of tlie past ami present arc brouglit together by I’lo.ss and 
Bartels, Dfis IPcib, bd. i, Chapter XXVII. 
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Both p]]y«ionlly niul ji.syobicnl]}' the ooeuri'ojicic oi preg- 
nancy isj lioMcvei'^ ii cliBLinct event. It iniirlci^ l;lu! beginning of 
a contiiuioiis pliysical prcccKH, Avliich ennnot fail to lunnifeat 
psychic TcactionH, A grent eeiiter oi.’ vital aoLivity — practically 
anew center, for only tin; govininal form of it in nicnstnmtioii 
lind provimialy existed — bus appeanid niid alfecta the wliolc or* 
gaiiifjin- “I'Voin IIki 7iu)n}(.'nt that 11 jo embryo takes jiosscs.sioiv 
of the Avonuni/’ Jioljert JUirneH |)nts it, “every drop of blood, 
every fiber, every organ, iw aH’oeted."^ 

A woman artiat onec observed to Dr, Rtratz, that m tlio 
final aim. of ii woman ifs to liecimne a niotbcr and pregnancy is 
thus her blossoming time, a beantifnl woman oiigbt to be most 
beautiful wlien sbo i.s pregnant. That is ho, Strafz replied, if 
lier moment of greatest jibysicul jicrfection cori'csjjondH u'itb 
the early luoiitbs of pregnaney, for with the liegiivning oC preg- 
nancy metaI)oli.sin is iiiereiiaed, tlie color of the skin liecomea 
more lively and delicate, the breasts llriiier." .Ib-ugnancy may, 
indeed, often Iiccomc visible soon after conccjition hy the brigblcr 
eye, tlie livelier glance, resulting from greater vascular ac- 
tivity, though later, with the increnso of strain, the fiice may 
tend to become somewhat thin and d is Lor Led. The liaiv, Barnes 
states, n.ssmiies a new vigor, even tboiigli it nniy have been .fall- 
ing out before, ^.’lie tomjieratnre rises; tin; weight jncreiises, 
oven apart from the growth of the fretua. ^.I’ln; cnioreseimce of 
pregnancy sbo\v.4 itself, as in the lilossoming and feeiiinlatcd 
flower, by incrensed pig-mentatjon." ^riie nipples witli their 
nrcobn, and the mid-line of the belly, become darker; 
brown flecks (lentigo) tend to apjicar on the forehead, 
neck, arms, and Innly; while fiirkn — at first bliic-rcd, 
then a brilliant white — 'ippcar on the belly and thighs, 


^BsIihqIi (in lii-s Thfain <lc Parla, publislicd in 187(1) hIiowgiI that 
even tlio finger iiailn arc ulVrseLed ia progiiuney and becciinc incaHiu'ably 
tlumier. 

*C. II, Stratz, Jflc ^IcliiUihcll den Wcihllchcn Kiiriicrn, Cluiptor VL 
‘Iron n[)p(!ai’H (o lie filicriitecE in tbe niritcii'inil argniilmn ([in'ing 
pregnaiuiy, anil Wychgcl lias hIiowii {Zvilsviirift fur (fefiurlfihilJffi nn(l 
l>d. .\lvii, 11 (‘ft 71) lliat Uik pi^nnoab of pi'c/'iiaiit woiniai 
contaiiia iron, and tliat, tlio ninomiL of iron in the urino in iimroaHcd. 
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tliongli these are scarcely normal, for they are not seen in women 
with very elastic sldiis and are rare among peasants and aavages.^ 
The whole carnage of the woman tends to become changed with 
the development of the mighty seed of man planted within her] 
it aimnlates the carriage of pride with the arched hack and pro* 
traded abdomen.- Tlie pregnant woman liaa boon lifted abovQ 
the level of ordinary luimaiiity to become the casket of an in- 
estimable jewel. 

It is in the blood and the circulation that the earliest of 
the most prominent symptoms of pregnancy are to he fonnd. 
Tlie ever increasing developmeiit of this hcm' focus of vascular 
activity involves an increased vascular activity in the whole 
organism. This activity is present almost from the first — a few 
days after the impregnation of the ovum — in the breasts, and. 
qiheldy becomes obvious to inspection and palpation, licfore a, 
quite passive organ, the breast now rapidly incromscH in activity 
of circulation and in size, while certain characteristic changes 
begin to take place around tlie nipples,^ As a re, suit of the 
additional work imposed upon it the lieart lends to hecoine 
slightly hypertrophied in order to meet the additional strain; 
there may be some dilatation alsod 


Tho recent inveatigatioiia of Stengel and Stniiton Unid to Htiow that 
tile incrcaae of the lieiirt’a work during pregimncy is less fiousidcralilo 
tluit haa gcnei'aUy liGcii supposed, and that beyond soino cnlavgcmeut ivwl 
dilatation of tlie right ventricle tlicre is not u.sunlly mty liy per trophy 
of tho lieai't. 


'Vinay, hlaladlcs de Jet Grofificssc, Chapter VITTi X. ITcnnig, "Ex- 
ploratio E.\tenia,'' Camptcs-rciiilus On XHc. Ciuiyri}^ InLcniuLiondl do 
AlMi-chiG, vol, vi, Section XIll, pp. 144'lOfi, A hibliogi'a])liy of the litera- 
ture coneRriiing tlie physiology of progunuey, extending to ten pages, is 
a]}])eiided by Piimrd to liis article “Grosaessc,” Diciionnairc encyclo- 
}?MiquG des Sciences mMlcalcs, 

“Strahzj op, cit., Chapter XII. 

S. A, GvhTitU, “Tho Diaguoaia of Pveguauey," Jlrflfs/i Medical 
Journal, April 11, 1003. 

^ J. Mnekonzie and H. 0. Nicholson, “Tho Heart in Pi'og nancy,” 
DrlUsU Medical Journal, October S, inoii .Stongel and Stunton, “’I’lio 
Condition of the Heart in rregnauey,*’ Medical ilccord, May 10, 1002 
and TJuiversUif Pninisytvania- Mediced liuUelln, Sept,, 1004 (Hiiinmurized 
in Briiish Medical Jotirnal, August 10, 1D02, and Sept, 23, lOO.T) 
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TJie totdl quniitity ot blood niiscML ’While increased in 
(]uaiitity_, tlio blood aijpcniis oii tlie Avliole to Ijo .somewhat depre- 
ciated ill cjmility, tlumfrli on this point there are cousidernbto 
didorcnces of opinion. '’I’Iuih, as regards lueinogloliin, sonic in- 
vestigators Imve found tliab the old idea a.s to tlic poverty of 
hannoglolhn in pregnancy is quite nnlounded ; a few have even 
found that the hamioglobin is increased. Most lUithoriLioa have 
found the red ccdls diiiLinislujd, thongli soniG only sliglitly, while 
the white celbs^ and also the lihrin, tire incraased. But toward 
the end of pregnancy there is a tendency, perhap.s due to the 
establishment of compensation, for tlie blood to revert to the 
normal condition,^ 

It would appear probable, however, that tlicj vascular phe- 
nomeua of pregnancy arc not altogether so simple ns the above 
Btateniont would imply, ^fhe activity of various glands at this 
time — well illustrated by the marked salivation which soinctimes 
occurs^ — indicates that other modifying forces are at work, and 
it has been Bugge.sted that tiie changes in the maternal circulation 
during jiregnancy may best bo explained by the tlicory that tbero 
are two opposing kinds of secrotion poured into the l)lood in 
unusual degree dni’ing pregnancy : one contracting the vessels, 
the other dilating Dicin, one or the other sonieLimG.‘{ gaining the 
upper hand. Supraronal extract, when administered, has a vaso- 
coiLstricting influence, and thyi'oid extract a vaso-dilating in- 
fluence; it may be surmi.sed that within the body thesG glands 
perform Hiinilar fniietionB," 

The important part played hy the thyroid gland is indi- 
cated by its marked activity at the very beginning of pregnancy. 
We may probably n.ssoeiate the general tendency to vaso-dihita- 
tion during early pregnancy with the tendency to goitre; lik'eund 
found an increaae of thr thyroid in 45 per cant, of fiO cases. 
Tlie thyroid belongs to the same class of ductless glands as the 


’ J. IlLMulorKnii, "MaLernal Blnml nt Tonn,” Journal of OhMrtrIca 
and Gi/ii(V(.'Ol(iffi/, I'^clirimry, 1002; C. Douglas, "Tlio 11 load in rregnniit 
Woimin,” ]}rllifih Mv.dicnl Journal, Miiruh 2fl, 1004; W, L, Tlioiiqisnn, 
"TJu! lllfjod ill 'I’ragaancy,” i/o!in,v llajiklitH llnniiltui llullefln, ilitne, IDai. 

^II. 0. NicliolHoii, "Roino litiiiitivks on Llio Mivtoniul Circiiliition i'l 
r rogimiif}’/' UritlnU Atccllvul Juijm/tj. OL^iljfr 3 , 1003- 
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ovtiry, unci, as Bland Sutton and otliurs have insisted, the uniil- 
ogies between the thj'roid and the ovniy are very mnnorous and 
significant. It may be added tluit in recent ytmrs Armand 
Gautier has noted the iiiiportniice ol the thyroid iu ehibornting 
luiclco-proteida containing aiscnic and iodine, which arc paurod 
into the circulation during incnstriiatiaii and pregnancy' The 
whole metabolism ol: the body is indeed ulteeted, and during the 
latter part of pregnancy study of tlie ingesta and egesLa has 
shown that n storage of nitrogen and even of wntev is taking 
placed The woman, as Ihnai'd puts it, forms tlie eliihl out of 
her own. tlesh, not merely out of her fond ; the individual is being 
sacrificed to the species. 

The changes in the nervous system of the pregnant woman 
correspond to those in the vascular system. There is the same 
increase of activity, a licighlcniiig of tension. Brinuj Wnllf, 
from experiments on bitches, conchided that the central nervous 
Bystem in women is probably more easily excited in the pregnant 
than ill the non-pregnaut state, though lie was not prepared to 
call this cerebral excitability “speeifie.”^ Direct olisei'vations 
on pregnant ivomen have shown, without doubt, ii hoi gli honed 
nervous irritability. Be flex action generally Is iiiei' eased, Meu- 
mann investigated the knee-jerk in fiOO woineii during jirog- 
nancy, labor, and the puer peri urn, and ill a large iiiiiiibei’ fmind 
that there was a progressive exaggeration with the advance of 
prognimcy, little or no change being observed in the early 
mouths; soiiictimcs when no change was observed during preg- 
nancy the kncG-jerlc .still inci'oascd during labor, reaching its 
maximum at the moment of the expiilaioii of the fudus; the 
return to the normal condition took place gradually during the 
puerperium. Triclandani found in pregnant women that though 
the superficial reflexes, with the exception of the abdominal, 
were diminished, the deep and tendon vellexea were mavhcdW 
increased, e.specinlly that of the knee, these cliangea being more 
marked in primiparso than in mnltiparm, and more pronounced 
as pregnancy advanced, the normal condition returning with 

’^J. Mori'ia Slciimn.s, '‘MtitalitilJ.sin Ihiriiur Pregmincj’’," Jnliun Uap' 
kilJft nonjiHf/l Itapni'fM, vnl. xii, ItiO'l. 

’B. Wr).!(T, XniifvfJlblad /ar Ojouikaloyle, lUOil, No, iO, 
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Ten days after Inbnr. Electrical excitability was sensibly dimin- 
islied,^ 

One of the fn'sl; signs of high jicrvoiis tension is vomiting, 
As ia -wgII Icnowjij lliis plieiKuiiciioii coininoiily iippcura early iii 
pregnancy, and it in by many coiiHldci'Ctl entirely physiological. 
Bnrnea regards it hb a kind f)f Hafety valve, a regulating rune-* 
tion, lotting off exe(‘ssivo tension and iniiintiiining cqnilibi'iinn.® 
Vomiting is, liowevcr, a eniivulsion, and is thus tlio Hiinplest 
form of a Iciiul of numifcstalion — to wliieli tlie beiglitened iicrv^ 
0113 tension of pregnancy easily lends itself — that IIiuIh its ex- 
treme pntliologicul form in eclampsia. In this connection it 
of interest to point out tlmt the pregnant woman here mani- 
fests in the higlicst degree a tendency ivhich in marked in woiiuin 
generally, for tlui female sex, apart ultogctiier from pregnancy, 
is specially liable to convulsive plionomcna.'' 

Tlicro in HOine Hliglit dilTarc'iici; of oiiiiiion ninoiig (iiiLltoiiLics us Lo 
the pi'cciso nuluve and L'liusiition (it tlio siulciu'SH o[ inegiiiiiiey, ]j5iinu!H, 
HorroeUs and oHiors mgavd it us physiologicul; bat iiiuny consiiU’i' il 
liiithologicrtl; tlii.s is, for iiisbini'r, tins opioiio] of fliluN. (baiiy Jioa iLt 
utlvibiitcd it to Iltixion of tliu gravid ati'rus, KiillKiihueli to liyslidiu, 
mid ZaliorsUy tvi'iiiH it a luMii'OHiH. ^YIliLl’idg(* WillianiH coiisidevs Llnil it 
iniiy he (1) relli'X, or (2) niuirntia (when it is iillird to hysteria and 
muuinihlo to suggcslinii ) , or (H) toxuMiiie, It iviilly iiiiiieuvs to lio on tlio 
hm'derliind hr tween IieuUliy uiid disruHcd inuiiircHbiLioiiH. It is said to ho 
iinhiiown to runiiei'H and votoi'inury sai'giitniH. It apiioars to lui littlo 
known among siivagc's; it is (’omjmvativaly iiirrcKpiont ninnng wonuin 
of tlin lower Hocial cIuhhcs, and, us (lilas lias round, woiiiaii who iiahitii- 
nlly incuHtruatii in a iminlcss and nornial niainior Kiithir coin para Li rely 
littlo from thii si(rkiinHH of |irpgnaiiey. 

VVe owe a valunhle Htudy of tho HieknoHS of prcginiiicy to Giles, 
wlio aniily/ed the records of :in0 cases. Il.a concluded that aliout oiie- 
tliiifl of tlio picgiiJiiit women irore fjco from Nickness thi ongiioiit prog- 
niiiicy, 45 per cent, were free (In ring the first llnee niontliH. When 
sickiieas occiurred il; licgnn in 70 iior cent, of cases in the llvst month, and 
was nio.st frequent during Hi a second niontli. Tim duration varied from 


^Tridandani, /liijtnZi df. Oalctrira, March, 1000. 

’ R, Han ICS, "Tin* 1 mine Lion of i.idiov," liritiah Medical doiirjifd, 
December 22, 1H04, 

“See, (),(/., Jliu’clock I'Hlis, il/oii. und Woman, fourtli edition, j)p, ,144, 

et Gcg|, 
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XI few dayf? to all through. Dctwoen the age3 of 20 and 25 Bicknoaa wna 
least frequent, niul there was less sickness in the third than in any 
otliar progiiniicy. (This eorroaiJondH wiLli the conclusion of ilattliowa 
IDuncDU that 25 is the most fiivornble age for i)rcgiimicy.) To some 
extent in ngreeinent witii Gn6niotj Giles helieves tlmt the ■vomiting of 
pregnancy is "one form of manifestation of tJie liigh norvovis irritability 
of pro gii alley." This liigh nervous tension may overflow into other 
ebaiincls, into the vascular mid excretory system, (musing eelainpsiaj 
into the inviscular aysLem, eauaiiig (diorca, or, expending itself Ux tha 
brain, give ri.se to hysteria when mild or in.snnity wlien Kovero, Hut 
the vagi form a very ready clinuiiel for siicli overflow, and hence tlio 
frequency of sickness in pregnancy. There are tlixia tliroe main fnetora 
in the causation of tlii.s plieiiomenon : ( 1 ) An increased nervous irri- 

tabilityj (2) a local source of irritation; (3) a ready efTcreiiL chaniicl 
for ncrvoiia energy. (Arblmr Giles, "Obsoi'vationa oil the Jiltiology of 
the Sicknes.s of Prcgiinnoy,^' TrmrSflci/ona Oti,sfe/rfcnl Sodcly of AoMdoii, 
vol. XXX'’, 1804 .) 

Alartin, xvbo regard.^ the plieiionieiion ns normal, points out that 
xvheii nausea and vomiting are absent or aiicldciily cease there is often 
rca.soji to aiispect something xvroiig, ospecinlly the dcatli of Llie einbryo. 
He also remarks tliat women who sun’er from large varicose, veins are 
seldom troubled by the nausea of pregnancy. (J. M. IT. Martin, "Tho 
Vomiting of Pregnancy," Itrilish Mcdkat Jrjifi'Ufff, Doccinliei' 10 , 1004 .) 
These obseryatioii.s inaj’’ he eoiinoetod xvitli Llioao of Kvans {Af)if.rlca)i 
Gi/ncmlof/leal and Obstetrical Journal, January, 1000 ), xvlio attributes 
primary iinporLanec to the umloiibtedly active fiicLor of the irritation 
set up by Llie uterus, more o.specially tho rhylhiuie uterine contnietioiia; 
stimulation of the breasts prodneoa active uLerliio coiitraelionH, and 
lUvana found tliat oxniuiiuition of the breasts sufllced to bring on a 
severe attack of vomiting, xvliilc on anoLlior ocaa.iimi tiiis xvns produced 
by a vaginal exanxinntioiu Evan-s belioA’o.a that the purpose of tlieae 
contractions i.s to facilitate tlie circulation of Llie hlood (liroiigh tins 
large venou.q simi.ses, tlie siii'oliai'ging of tlio roUitivoly stagnant pools 
xvith efTctc blood producing the irritation xvliich lends to rliythniia 
contractions. 

It is on tlio bn sis of tho increased vascnlnr and glandnlfir 
activity nncl the heightened nervous tension that the special 
psychic phenonioiia of pregnancy develop. 'J'he hc.st known, and 
perhaps the most chiinicteristic of these inanifostations, is that 
Imoxvn as ''longings/^ By tins term is inennl; more or less irre- 
sistible desires for some special fond or drink, wliieii iiuiy be 
digestible or indigestible, sometimes a substance wliick the 
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woinnii ordjjuu’ilj' Jilcca, suoli as fi'iiitj fijul occiisiotially one 
which, uiitlcr ordiiiury circinnsUiiicics, hIki rlisMIic.'s, us in one 
case Icnowii to me ol a young country woiiuui whoj when IxMiriiig 
]icr child, was nhvays ionging lor tolniceo and never happy ex- 
cept when she could get a pipe to smoke, aUhougli mider ordi- 
nary circinnsLjiner?s, like olljor young women r)l Ijer class, slio 
was witlioiit any desin? In siuoke. Oecasiouidly tlie longhigs lead 
to actions wliicdi are 7nore unsernpulous than is eoininon in the 
case of the sanii? person at oIIkm’ times; thus in one ease kiioivn 
to 7110 Ji young woman, pregnant witli her first child, in- 
Bisled to her sister’s liorror on ent(7i'li7g n strawberry held and 
eating a quantity of fruit, ’l.’hese ‘'lo]igings” in their exti‘e7nQ 
foian may properly lie considered as neurasthenic oliscssioiis, 
Diit in their simple tind less pronoii7ieed form.s they may well be 
normal nnd lienlthy. 

TIic oltl Ditidir.'fi] ai7l))nr.s nlimiiK] izi JiJirnilivp.s flcscrihiiig the loiig'- 
inga of progniniL wo men foi' iniLiii'nl mul iiiiimLuiiil foods. Tliia d fleet ion 
was coiiiiiioiily nulled pica, Hoiii(‘tinic>H dim- or w dial la. .Selnirig, wlioso 
works are ii cominTOioirah'i; Lr-Pii-siirn Ijoiiko of luioioiil iiiodiea] lore, 
devotes a long eliiiiitto' (oap. II) of hi.s G7i///olfjyifi, jmliliHlied lii 17ii[5, to 
pica fts nmnifesled iiiiiiiily, thniigh 71 of. nx(!lu.aiv(!ly, in pregnant women, 
Soiilp wo men, lie. tells 11 h,. luive been coni poller) to oat Jill soiiH of earUiy 
Bub-staneoH, of wbieli bimuI Heeins Lbe most eoininon, luid 0110 Italian 
woman wboii progimnt iito Hevoial poiiiid.a of stmil with inneli Hiitisfac- 
tion, following it np with n draugbt of lier own niine- Inino, nnidj 
chalk, elm renal, c;irid((rH, irittdi are also Hir; donired Hnlistannes in otliei 
eaBc.s detailed, One, pregnant woman imiat eat bread fre-sli from tbo 
oven ill very largo tjuiinl ititiH, mid n certain noble iniitroii tile 110 aweet 
cakes in one day mid iiiglit. Wlieat and various kinds of uoni us well 
as of vegetables were the fooils desired by many longing ■\voni(m. Ono 
woman wa.s roHjifinsiblc: for 20 pounds of iicjiiiev, another ate ginger in 
large tpmii titles, ii third kept iiiaeo under her pillow; ei 1111 am on, salt, 
cimilsion of almonds, treacle, iinislirooms were desired by others. Clicr- 
rios were longed for by one, and n 11 other ate ,'10 or 40 lemons in one 
night. Various kindH of fish — nnillpt, oy.sters, crnlis, live cels, etc. — aro 
moiitionod, while other woTiien havr; found delectation in lizards, frogs, 
spiders and ilie.s, even seorpioiiH, lice nnd fiea.s. A iircgmuit woman, 
ngod 33, of sanguine Leiiiperanieiil, ale a live fowl coin pie tely with 
intense satisfaetion. Skin, wool, (Mitton, thread, linen, bloLLiiig paper 
have linen de.Hirnd, as well ns more repulsive substaminH, suiili ns nasal 
irmcna and feces (eiiton with hr end). Yinegar, ice, and snow ouiair in 
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obliov cases. One ■woman stilled a desire for luiniai] Hcali by biting tlm 
mites of eliildreii or the arm a of men, Jletals are also HWiilbnved^ suuh 
as iron, silver, etc. One progiiaiit woimiii wislied to Llirow eggs in her 
liiisbinid’.s face, and nnotber to liavo liar liiisbiind throw eggs in licr faee, 

In the next cliaptor of the same work Sclnirig deneribes eusos ol 
amito nntipatby which may arise under the saine cireniiistuiicos (cap, 
III, "Do Niiuscfl sou Antipatliia eertoriiiii eiborum”), Tho list inclinlea 
hreiid, meat, fowls, fish, eela (a very common repulsion), uraljs, millc, 
hiiLtcr (very often), olicoae (often), lionoy, sugar, salt, eggs, enviar, 
snlpluir, apple, s (espceially Llicir odor), aLiawherries, tmilherries, cin- 
immon, nmeo, capers, popper, onions, nuuHLiird, liooLroot, rice, mint, 
absintlie, ro,4ea (many pages are devoted to tliiw antipathy), lilie.s, older 
flowers, innaU (wliicili aoinctiiiics caused vomiting), ainhor, cofTee, opiates, 
olive oil, vinegar, eats, frogs, spiders, waspft, swtwda, 

More reoGiitly Clould nnd Pyle {Ami)i(iHe/f and Ou7'lofimcft of 
;licd/cfnc, p, 80) have briefly .summarized some of tlie ancient nnd modern 
racorde couceviung tho louguiga of pregnant women. 

Various tlieoriGs arc put forward concGming tlio causa(:it>ii 
of tlie longing.s of pregnant -^vomen, but none of tlicsc SGonifl to 
furuisli itself a complete and adoqimte oxpliiiiation of all 
cases, '.rims it is said that the craving is the expression of a 
natwral instinct, the system of the pregnant woumu really re- 
quiring tlie food she longs for. It is quite probable that this is 
so in many cases, but it is obviously not so in the majority of 
cases, even -when urn confine onrselves to tho longings for fairly 
natural foods, wliile -we know ,so little of tlie .special needs of the 
organism during pregnancy that the theory in any case is iii- 
Biiseeptible of clenr dGinon.stmtioii. 

Allied to this theory is tlie explanation tliab the longings 
are for things tlieib counteracb tho tciK-lcncy to nausea and sick- 
ness, Giles, however, in his valuable statistical study of tho 
longings of a series of 300 pregnant ivomen, has slioivn that the 
percentage of women with longing.s is exoetly tho same (33 ])or 
cent.) among women who had. suffered at some time during 
pregnancy from sickness as among the women who had not bo 
sulTered. Moreover, Giles found that the period of sickne.ss fi'c- 
qiiontly bore no relation to tho time wlieri tbere were ei'iiviiigs, 
and the patient often had c^’a^'mga after the siokness hud ceased. 

According to another theory these longings are mainly a 
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mEitter of TIig pi'Cjrnmit woiiiiin hiis recGivod 

the ti'ncUtion of k\io1i luiij^ing^j, porfi\iiuk‘s lier.self; that ylui has 
such a luirl then Ijeeojnu.y convjjiood tlinh according to 

a popular belief, il will be Ijiul fur tlie eliiUl if the longing in 
not grutihed. Giles eoiisiders tlint tliis process of nuLo~.siig- 
gestion takes })hu;e “in a certain iiiniihei’, jjerbaps oven in tlie 
majority of cases.”^ 

The DiielMis.H irAln’iuitflH, tin* wife of lyfiirHlinl Junol, iiv lioi' 
Sf^iitoiVGS ^iven nn aiiiii.Hiiig Hiii.'Hiint n[ iiow in lier first pr^fjiinncy u 
longing \vii.s iHjpiireiiLly iin^ioHoil upon lier by Llie tiiiNiouH HolieiUido of 
Iior own and linr I'oIiitforiH. Thoirf^li suirerini^ from crjiintiiiit 

iiaiiBCii and aiekiiess, slie Iiiid no Iniijziiijgn. One diiy uL dinner after the 
prcgnaiiey luid gone <in for some moiitlis licr inothcr suddenly put down 
her fork, exelniiniiif^: "1 have never asked you whaL longing you luivol" 
She replied with Lrutfi that she iiiid none, Iwr days niid hoi ni gilts heing 
occupied willi miiri'iing. "No fiuii/cl" said the inoHieij “sueli a thing 
wnB never lieard of, I iiiuhL spetdi to yoiir luother-in-Iaw.” Tho two 
old ladies coiihuUed mix ion sly and (ixplained to Lhn young inother how 
an niifiaLiHfled longing might prndneo a monstrous eliild, and the hushand 
also now hegan to ask liei' (‘very day what slui longed for. IIoi his Lei'- 
ill-law, moreover, brought her all sorts of stories of (children horn wiUi 
iipjialling nioLluir's mai'ks due to this eanso, iShe heeivme, frightened 
and hegan to wonder wliiit she most wanted, hut eoiild tliiiik of nothing. 
At lash will'll ejil.iiig- ii jiaslille Ihivoi'ed with pineiipjile, it oceurred to 
her that jii neap pie. in an excellent fruit, and one, inoreovei'j whieli bIu. 
Imd never seen, for at tiiiiL time it ivas extremely I’jire. Tlierenpon slie 
began to long for pliu^UppIfi, Unil all tliR more when slio was told that 
at that season thi'y ooiild not he ohiniiied. She now begun to feel that 
slio inuRb have pineapple nr die, and her ImHhand ran all over I’liriM, 
va filly ofTeriiig' t\r(‘nf 3 ' loiiis for a pinoaiiide. At last he siieeceded in 
obtaining one, through tlie khidiieHS of Ahne. lloiiaparte,, and drove luiino 
furiously ju.st as In'. a wife, always talking of pineapiilea, had gone to 
bed. He entered tho room with the pineaiiple, to the groat HuLisfattion 
of tiiB Diichess's mother, (fii oms of her own prcgnaiipie.s, it appear.s, she 
longed in vain for elica-rie.s in .Tammvj’-, and the eliild was horn with a 
luai’lc on her hodj’- reaenihling a eherry — in Hcientific terminology, a 
nfflinis.) The f^nuhe.HH efl’iisively Uiaiiked her husband and wished lo 
cab of tho friiil imnUMliately, hut her luiHliiind r L opped her and said that 
Oorvisart, tlio raimniH jili^'sieian, had told him that she ninst on no 


‘Ai’Uinr (filcH, “The Tamgiiiga of I’regnant Wonum/' 7'r(iii,Srtt!No}ifi 
Ol)Sich'/CRf, Noofob/ lif JiOudm, vol. xxxv, IHDII, 
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[iccoiuit ttiueli it at night, ua it n’fia extremely iiuIlgcHcinJc, She prom- 
ised not to do HO, mid spent the niglit in ciLrcHfling tlie jiineapple. In the 
inoi-niiig tluv Uushand came and eut np the fniit, preaeiitiiig it to l\ev in 
a porcelain hond. Suddenly, lioiveyer, there wan a revulsion of feelingj 
flhe felt tliiit alie couhl nob posHibly ent piiieupple; perauiision wna 
uaelQHSj the fruit had to he taken away mid the wiiulowH opened, for 
the veiy smell of it Imd hcconic odious. The DucIiosh iuKIh tliut hence- 
forth, thro ugh out her life, though still lilting the llavor, Hhe waa only 
able to oat pineapple hy doing a sort of viohuico to herself . ('dfdiiioi'ics 
(to la Duvhesse (rAhyanUtt, vol. iii, Clui]itei“ Vill.) It shoiihl he added 
that, ill old ngCj the Uueiiesa d’Abranti'.s appears to have become iiiNaiic. 

The influence ol giiggestion niuat cerlninly be accepted as, 
at all events, iiicroasing and empliasi/ung tlie tendency to long- 
ings. It can scarcely, however, be regarded as a radical and 
adequate explanation of the phononienon gouerally. If it is a, 
matter of auto-.siiggGstion due to a tradition, then wo should 
expect ho find longings most frequent and nio.st pronounced in 
multiparous ’women, who arc beat acquainted with tlie tradition 
and best able to experience all that is expected of a ])i'cgnftut 
Avomaii. lint, aa a niattor of fact, the women who huve borne 
most children are precisely Ihosc wlio arc Icdwt lilctdy to be 
affected by the longings wliicli tradition dcmaiuls they should 
mnnifeat. Giles haa shown that longings occur uuich more I'rc’ 
qucntly in the first than in any subsequent pregnancy; there is 
a regular decrease with the increase in 71111 idler of pregnancies 
until in women with ten or more children the longiiiga Hcnrccly 
occur at all. 

We mush probably regard longings ns based on a phy.siolog- 
ical ond psychic tendency which is of universal cxtcn.sioii and 
almost or quite normal- They are hiiowu throughout Europe 
and were known to the medical writers of antiquity. Old Indian 
as rvell as old Jewiish physicians recognized them. They liiivo 
been noted among many savage races to-day : among the Tii(Uan,s 
of lilorth and South America, arnoug the peoples of the Nile and 
the vSondan, in the Atalay nrchipclago.' In Europe they are nroab 


PlosH !uu1 hiirtala, Das Wdh, Clmptcv XXX. 
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common ninoiig the wojiieu of the people, living simple and 
natural lives.^ 

The true norinal relationship of the lontrings of pregnancy 
is Y'itli tl]e impulsive aiifl often irresistihle longings for food 
delicacies which are npt to overcoTiie eliildro?!, and in girls often 
pei’sist nr revive through adoleseojico and even l)eyoiul. iSuch 
sudden iitfi of greediness l:)elong to those Itind rvf imriniil psychic 
miinifestations which are on the verge of 11 le abnornial into 
which tliey oecasiomilly pass. They may oeenr, however, in 
heiiltliy, u^ll-hrcd, and rrell-bcdmved cluldrcii who, under tlje 
stress of the sudden craving, will, ivitlJouL conpnmetion and 
apparently without retlection, steal the food they long for or 
even steal from their parents the inoiiey to l)ny it, The food 
thus seized liy a well-nigli irresistible craving is nearly always 
a fruit. Fruit is usually doled out to cliildrcn in small quan- 
tities ns a Inxin’v, but wc are descended from ]>rimilivc Iniinan 
peoples and still more remote ai)e-lihc ancestors, Ijy whom fruit 
was in its season eaten copiously, and it is not suiqirising that 
when til at fion.son comes round tlie child, more hensitivc Ilian the 
adult to primitive in linen ces, should somelimes CNpericncc the 
impidso of its nnee.stor.s with nvenvlmlming inten.sity, nil tho 
more so if, us is prohable, the craving is to some extent tlio ex- 
pression of a physiological need, 

iSaii/onl 71el), wlio liitN bn’e.-itjgfi twl tlie fond fmpiilflp.s of tdiildrcii in 
America, fliulH that girls have a grciatcv iiumher nf lilcca ami (pHlikcs in 
food a than hoya of tlm hiiivk! iigii, tlioiigh at Llic Hainc time tliey have IcsH 
dislik-G3 to .‘,■01110 foods Uian hoj's. The proclivity for swefita and fniilg 
aUnws itaolf n.a soon as a child liegina to cat sol id a. Tlio chief fruits 
lllicd arc o ran gen, ban aims, iipplea, peaches, and pears. Thi.s strong pref- 
erence for fruits lasts till the age of 1,T or M, though relatively breaker 
from 10 ho 13, In girls, however, Hell notes the aigiiirieant fact from 
our presout point of view that at Tuid-adolescence tlmre is a revived taste 
for Bweets imd fruits. lie Itclicvcs that the growtli of ehihli'cii in tnate 
in foods recapitulates tho experience of the race. (S. Hell, “An Intro- 
dnetory Study of the Psychology of Foods." Pc(ffi!/ 0 [/lcal ficiiiinnri/, 
March, 1004.) 


'Tima, in C!ornwal], "to he in tho longing way” is n popular 
Bymonym for pregnancy. 
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Tile liciglitcued nervous iiuprosskninlnlity oi: pregnancy 
would appear to arouse into activity those primitive impulses 
whicli are liable to occur in childhood aiid in tlie unmarriotl 
girl continue to the nubile age. It is a signiiiennt lact tlmt tlio 
longings oi pregnant womcii are mainly lor Iniit, and notably 
lor BO -wholesome a fruit ns the apple^ which may very well liavo 
a beneficial efTcct on the system ol tlie pregnant woman, Giles , 
in his tabulation ol the foods longed for by 1100 preginmt women, 
found tliut the fruit group was by fur tho largest, furnishing 
'I'O cases; a]iides were far nwuy at the head, occAirriug in M 
cases out of the 90 who had longings, while oranges followed at 
a distance (witli Id caacs), and in, the vegetable group tonuitocs 
came first (with 6 cases). Several women declared 'T could 
have lived on apples/-* 'T, was eating apple.s all day/' “I used to 
fiit up in bed eating apples/'*: Pregnant women appear fieldom 
to long for tlie po.sse.ssiou of objccta oiiLsido tlie edible class, and 
it seeina doubtful -whethor they have any Bpceial timdeuey to 
kleptomania. Pinard lias pointed out flint iioitlior Lasegne nor 
Lunier, in their studies of kleptomania, have meutioiied a single 
shop robbery committed by n pregnant woman.- Prouiirdel bii.s 
indeed found such cases, but the object stolen was usually a food. 

A further signifEcant fact connecting the longings of jn'cg- 
naut women with the longings of eluldrcu i.s to It a fouud in tlm 
fact that they occur mainly in yoniig women. IVe h/ive, indeed, 
no tabulation of the agc.s of pregnant women who have mani- 
fested longings, but Ciiles has clearly shown that the.se chieily 


^TIig njipk', wliorDvor it ia known, bns nonily ulways lioc’ii a nacred 
ov inngici fruit ( ns J. I*. Campbell .show.s, Popular Tnlcn of Ike, “ft lliph- 
layidB, vol. I, p. Ixxv. ct net],), and Llui friiit of Dm forbidden tree wldcb 
tempted Kve is nlwars popularly imagined to be an ap])le. One nniy per- 
haps refer in this eonueetion to tho fact that at Rome and ol sew hero the 
testicles have boon called apples, I may add that we find a curious proof 
of the vecognition of the feminine love of apples in an old Portuguese 
hnllad, "Domm Guhunr,^' h\ which a damsel puts on armemr ami giiea to 
the wavs; her acx is suspected aiid.ivs iv test, she is taken Into an oi'chivnl, 
but Doiuia Guininr is too wary to fall into the trap, ivud turulug away 
from the apples plucks ti citron. 

^A, Pmard, Art, "GrossesHc," fchoiuiofrc IJucyclojidiJ/yiftf dt'^ 
JS'c/eiioti.s’ MMivalca, p, i;ig. On Lho aubjo.et of violeul, criminal and 
abnormal imimlHcs dui'ing pregnancy) ace f!umston, ‘'Pregnancy and 
Criine,'^ Ainci'A-aa Jotu'uul Ohsielrios, Decembat', 1003. 
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occur in jiriniipariii, and f^Leadily niid rapidly dooruiiHO in each 
successive pregnancy. Tliis lact, otherwise soinewlial; dilTieuU 
oJ; expJimiitioii, is Jintnriil if "wg look upon the longings of preg- 
nancy as a revival of those of chi Id hood. It certainly indicates 
also that we can by no iiuians regard these longings ns e.'cclusively 
the expression of a ])liyaiologicnl craving, for in tliat ease they 
would he liable to oeciir iji any pregnancy unless, indeed, it is 
argued that with eacli Hiice((sslve pregnancy the woman becomes 
less sensitive to lu'r own pliysiological state. 

Thcii’C 1ms biMin a fi't!(]imiit hnidiaicy, itioro ospccially Jiraoiig primi- 
tive pc op] ns, lo rngiivd a jacyimiit woman’s as sonic thing' s acred 

mid to be indulged, all tlm inure, no doubt, as Llicy arc usual ly ot a. 
simple and luinnlcHs eliariuilcv. Jn Lhe Jlluck Forcalj according to Ploss 
and ibu'lc'l.s, a pregnant woiinin inny go fn'oly into otlKn- pcople’a gardens 
and take fruit, ]n'ovidcd kIic chLh it on the .spot, and very .similar 
privileges arc accorded to her clscwliero. Old Jiliigli.sli opinion, as re- 
JleeLed, for in.stancc, in fScii donsnn’H play.s (as Or. Ilarrict C. Ji, Ale.v- 
ander has pointed onL), regards 1.1 lo (ircgnuiiL woimin tin not rc-Sponsiblc 
for her longings, and Kicrnnii re in nr ks (“KIopLoiimiiia and ColIcctiviHin,” 
ll/eai'.v; fflld ^foiirolityt/it, Kovoniber, Llmt tliis is in “a nuiRt miLural 

and jn.st view.*’ In Franco nt Llic Ilcvolulion a law of tlio llvSth Gor- 
iiiiiml, in tlic year 111, to .Home extent adiiiittcd the irrn-sponsibility ol 
tlic pregnant wonuiii generally, — iollowing the cIuhhu! preci'ilciit, bj 
wliicli a worn nil could not ho lirouglit before a court of ju.sLiec so long 
as slie was i>i'(>gimnt,“-bnt the N’npulcimic eoilc, m^'er teiidm’ to women, 
abrogated this, riiiiird docH not consider that Liie longing.s of iiregnant 
wninon are irresislible, and, consmpiciiLly, regard.s the pregnant woman 
a.s rc.Hpoii.Hilile. Tins is pndiably the view most widely hold, In any 
case those longing.s seldom ennio, uji lor ineclieo-legal coirs id era Lion, 

The pUeiunueu'.t uf tlu; laugittgii of pVGgwaiU'.y uve linked lo 
the miicli inoi'i! obscure iinil dubioii.s phonoiiiciia of tlie induonce 
of matiiriial impi’cssiojis on the eliild within the womb. It iii 
true, iiuleod, that tliovc is uo real cionucction whatovev between 
these two gvoii]),s of manifcrttatiouH, but they liavo been so widely 
and lor so long closely associated in the popular iiiiiul tliat it i,^ 
convenient to pass directly from one to the other. Thu same 
uimio is soiiietinie.H given to the two iiianil'estations ; thus in 
rrance a pregnant longing is an envic, while a iimtheL'*s iniiric 
on the child i.s also ealled an (‘.nine, biuiiuise it is supposed to bo 
due to the mother’s unsatiBhed longing. 
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The coneeptioa ol si 'hiiateninl improsiaion^^ (Iho Gorman 
Yerselian) resLs on tlie belicl tliiit a poivcrful luGntiil inlUicncc 
working on tliG mQtlm’'s mind may proclacG an inipi'OKaiou, Gitlier 
general or ilelhiite, on the child eho is carrying. It inakcg a 
great deal of dillGreuce whether the circct of the iinprcssiou on 
the child, is general, or definite and circuiuacribecL It is not 
diiricnlt to helievQ that a general elYoct — even, ms iHir Arlluu’ 
Mitchell first gave good roiison for Ijclieviiig, idiocy — rimy be 
produced on the child by strong and prolonged emotional inlln- 
cuce working on the mother, because such general inilucnco nmy 
he transmitted through a deteriorated blood-stveani. But it is 
impossible at present to understand how a dednltc and limited 
inllueiice working’ on the ni other could produce a definite and 
limited eftect on the child, for tlierc are no channcla of nervous 
communications for the passage of such induenccs. Our clifiTi' 
culty ill conceiving’ of the process must, however, be put aside if 

the fact itself can be demoiifitrated by convincing evidence. 

/ 

In ovtlcv to ilUvitvcitc the yiatuvc of maternal impvosajoim, I. will 
BirmmtiyizD a few casoa which I have oollceted from Lho host medieni 
pei’ioclieiil literature duriu^f the past fifteon ynnr.s, I Imve cxcreincd no 
selection and in no way gnnrnntec the autiioiiticity of tlic alleged facts 
or the alleged oxpl mint ion, They arc merely e.vuiuplcH to illn.strnto a 
class of eiisoa published from time lo time by iiieiliciil observers in 
nicdiciil ]ouriinl.s of higli repute. 

Early in pve^aucy a woimui fouiul her pet riibbit killed by a cat 
which had gnawed olT the two fovepiiws, leaving ragged atumpa; she 
waa for a long thno constantly thinking of this. Tier child was born 
with (lofovmcd feet, oiio foot ’with only two toes, the other three, lho os 
ciilcis in both’ feet being either absent or little developed. (G, 13, Iluab, 
ToLtenhiini, Lancet, Mns' 4, 1880). 

Three months find a half before birth of the cliild the father, a 
glazier, fell through the roof of a ho thou ao, severely cutting hla right arm, 
so that he waa lyiug in the infirmary for a long time, and it was doubt- 
ful whether the hand could be sn'ved. The child was healthy, but on the 
flexor surface of the radial side of the right forearm just above the 
wrist — tile same spot .as the fntlier’s injury — there was a ninvu.s the size 
of a sixponeo. (IV, Huasell, Paisley, Lancet, May 11, IflflO.) 

At the beginuiiig of progimiiey a woinnn wa.s greatly Hoared by 
being kicked over hy a frightened cow she was milkingj slui lumg on lo 
the animui’a teals, but thought bUc would ho trampled to death, ami 
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M'fts jJl and nervous for weeks tuflerwarilH. Tlio eliild was ii iiiouhLcv, 
V’itU fioaliy Hubstanee — aceiuiiifr lo bo pi'olouj»acl from Llic cord 

timl to rcpi'csoiit the brain — projccliiii^ from Llie lloor of tlie skull. Both 
doctor and mii'sc were struck by the roHeiiibhiuce to a cow’s teats bolare 
they Icnew the woiiniu’s story, and Litis was told by the wniiiau iiunie- 
(liately after delivery and before hIio knew to wltat hIio Imd [{ivtm birth, 
(A. Ro-sh Ihittn'.soii, lluversby, Lineolnsliire, Laucel, iSepLemher 2t), 18H!).) 

J)itrnig tlio «eeojj(l jnouth of pref/nanty Die iiuilliof tvas ieri'ifteil 
l)y a hulloek as slio was return inigf from market. The child re a died 
Jill] term and was a well-developed nuilt!, still born. Its head ‘'exactly 
reaeinhlcd a miniaturt! cow's head;” tlio occipital lioiio wa.s uhsent, tlio 
pnrictald only sIlKlitly dovolopeil, the. eye.s were placed at the top of tlie 
frontal bone, whicb was tjuilo flat, with each of its superior aiiRles 
twisted into a rudimentary' lioin, (.'I. T. Hislop, Tavistock, Devon, 
Lavcci, Mo vein her 1, 1890.) 

■\Vhcn four 111011 ths pregnant the, mother, a multipara of 30, wu.s 
start) liy a bjnek and ivJjito cfdlio dog suddenly |)ii,sJiing n gainst her 
and rii.Hliing out wlion she ojieiied the door. This preyed on lior uiiiid, 
and she felt sure her child ivoulcl Im marked. The. whole of the chihl's 
right thigh was oiicirclod by a shining black mole, .studded with wJijto 
liaira; tluire. was anotliev mole on the spine of tlie left .scapula (C, R. 
Willi am son, florley, .Surrey, Lanci;!, Goto her 11, 1800.) 

A lady in cnmfortnhlc eircumsLances, aged SI, not tuiu'koilly eino- 
fcional, ivitli onn cliitil, iii nil respeetH IicalDiy, early in licr pregnancy 
saw a man begging wliosc ann.s and Uign were 'all doubled up.” Tills 
gsvo her a sboclc, but she Jiopnd no ill nJl'eetw would follow. Tlic child 
was an enceplialous iiionster, with Liio, oxlreiuilies rigidly Hexed niul the 
fingers cleneliedj the I'eid aliuost solo t,o solei. In the next pregnancy 
sliQ frequently passed a man who was a partial cripple, but she was not 
unduly depressed j tlio child was a counterpart of the la.st, except that 
the head wa.s normal. 'Tim next eliild was slroiig and well foruicd. (C, 
W. Chapman, London, La unci, Oeloher 10, IS 00.) 

B’lien thn pregiiiinl; nuiDier ivuh ivmi'kiiig in a liiiyJield her luishand 
threw at her a young hare he hud found in the. hay; it h truck hnr on 
the clicek and neeU, Her daiiglilei' lia.s on Die left elieck an oblong 
patch of soft dark liair, in etdor and chavaetcr clearly reHembling the 
Jnr of a very youii|T hare. (A. Maekiiy, Port Appin, N. 11., Launct, 
December lU, 1801. The writer records ahso lour other etuscs which luivo 
happened in Ids e.xperience, ) 

Wlieu tlie inotlier was pregnant her luisliaiid had to attend to a 
Sow W'lu) could not give birth to her jiig.s; he hied lier freely, (.'iittiiig a 
110 Lcb out of ho til ears, II is wifo insi.Hted on siieing Dio how. Tlio 
helix of each ear of her child at liirtli was gone, for nearly or quite Kel£ 
an iiiclij as it cut piirjioHely. (It. P. .Uooiis, ffod/cuf Worhl, IBlhi..) 
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A Iticly -wlieh jiregiimit m’Hs iiiiicJi iiiLorcatod in a ftbory in wliicli 
one of the chai'iictera had a miijcrnninerarj’ digib, and tins otten vGenrved 
to her mind. IIci’ bahy Imd a Bupeniuunuary digit on one hand, (J. 
Jenliyiia, Aberdeen, lirilitih Medical OoHvaul) JVIureJi 2, 1805. Tin; writer 
also records niiotlior case.) 

'VA'heii pregiinnt tlie nioLhcr eaw in th(J forest a iiew-horii fawn 
which was a dnnlde lUonatvoBity. Her clviUl -wiia a siinUav doulde mon- 
strosity [c('.i)halnilu)m capagus). {llartinanii, Mdnchmcr Mcdidaiftclm 
IVocluimehrift, 'No. If, 1805 -) 

A well developed woman of 30, who had ion cluhlreii in twelve 
years, hi the third month of her tenth pregnaney Hl\^Y a child rnn over 
by a street car, which cni.slied tins upper and hack pai't of its licMid, Her 
own cliild was nncMcophalic and uci'anial, with entire ab.S'eiU'Q of vault 
of sknll. (li', A. Stahl, /tHtfriCfni Janrnal of Obntc tries, Ajndl, 1800.) 

A liealthy woman with no skin hleinish had during her third preg- 
nancy a violent appetite fciv auudsli. During or aCter (he fourth month 
her hiiabniid, as a surpri.sc, bi'oiiglit her some suiillsli alivo, ])lacin" tliein 
in a pail of water in the porch, SJic atiiiiibled against the jiail and the 
shock caused the fi.sli to 11 np nvor tlio pail and coinc in violeiiL contact 
svith her leg. The cold wriggling fish produced a nervous shock, hut 
she attached no importance to tliia. I'lie eliiUl (a girl) laid at hii'tli a 
inaric of bronze pigment lesemliliiig a flslt with the linad U|iperniost 
(photograph given) on tlie corresponding part of the same leg. Daiigh- 
tev's honlth good; Ihronghcnt lile she Ima had a strong craving foi 
sun fish, whicli slic has aornetimea eaten till aho hag vomited from re- 
pletion, (C. F. Giu'cliner, Colorado Spriiig.s, A.mCri(!Un Journiil Obslclries, 
February, ISOS.) 

The next case occurred in a hitch. A thoronghhred fox terrier 
hitch strayed and waa discovered a day or two later with her right 
foreleg broken. Tlic limb was set under eliloroform witli tlm help of 
HOntgon ray a, and tlic tlog made a good reeovKfV;* Several weeks later 
she gave birth to a puppy with n right foreleg that was ill-developed ami 
niiima the paw. (J. Booths Cork, British MEdical Journal, Scpteinbec 
16, 1000.) 

Four months before the birth of her child a woman with four 
healthy children and ]io history of deformity in the family fell and cul 
her left wrist severely against a broken bowl; ghe liad a great fright 
and shock. Her child, othcrwi.se perfect, was born without left liaiid and 
wriatj the atuiup of nrm terminating at lower end of radiu.s niid ubia, 
(D. Ainalio Johnston, Amblcaidc, British 71/cdiCfH Jonriial, April 10, 
IDQ3.) 

The belief in the reality of the transforeiico nf Htrong 
Ken ini or pliysical impressions on the inotltor into pJiy- 
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sical cliangGS in the child fihc is l)OiU’ju;r is very ancient 
and widespread. Jlost writers oii the sidiject Ije^jiu with 
the book of Gcnc.'^is and the astute device of Jacob in in- 
iluoucing' the color of his hiiubs Ijy mental iiupressions 
on his ewes. !But the belief exists among' even more prim- 
itive people timn the early Ifeln-ews, and in all parts of the 
world d Among the (xreeli.s there is a trace of the helitjC in Hip- 
pocrates, the first of the world’s great iihy.sieianH, while BoraiuiSj 
the moae famous of ancient gyiimcologists, states the matter in 
the most preeise inanner, with iiistaiuio.s in proof. The belief 
continued to persist unquestioned throughout the Middle Ages. 
Tlie first author who denied tlio inilncjicc of juaternal impres- 
sions altogether appeur.s to have been the famous anatomist, 
healdus ColumbuSj who was a professor at Padua, Pisn, and 
home at the beginning of the sixteenth century. In the saino 
ceiitiiix however, aiiotlicr find not less .'famous A^'eapolitan, .Della 
Porta, for the fii^st timo formulated ii delhiito theory of ma- 
ternal iniprc.«sinns, A little later, early in tho sevenhionth 
century, a philosophic physician at Padua, Portunatua Ideetns, 
took up an interinediute position wliieh still /iiids, perhaps rea- 
sonably, a gr((at many adlierents, lie recognized that a very 
frequent eanse of lualtormalion in the eliild is to lie found in 
morbid Qiitenatal conditions, but iit tho same time was ]iot pre- 
pared to deny absolutely and in every case tlie influence of ina- 
teinnl improssioJi oji such conditions. Mhlebranebe, the Platonic 
philoBoiihcr, allowed tlio greatest extension to the power of tlie 
maternal iniagiiiiition. In the cightecntli contiirjq however, tho 
new spirit of free inquiry, of radical criticism, and unfettered 
logic, led to a sceptical [ittitudo toward this ancient lielicf then 
flourishing vigorously.- In 1727, a few years after ^Malobranclic’s 
(lea til, James J1 loud el, a physician of extreme acuteness, who had 


‘jSrc! t!.spncii\lly IMo.ss inul Burtclfl, /las ^Vclh, vnl. i, CliapLoi' XXXI. 
IlrdlniityiiK in his xvorl; on tlui luitlioloffy of Lho f(Hl.iin lulds Lmiiigc 
iiegroiiH, flio iwkiimi iind Liu* iimiumL .liquinoso. 

Hu 17111 ftidini'jg, ill liirt dcvtjLnil inru'o Hum ji liniidrcu 

pagttH (cap, IX) to suiuuiiirizing n vast mnnl)(>r of (inriouH caaoH oj 
inatoniul unpru.HHioiiH binding Lo liirtli-imivkH uf all klnda. 
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beeji bom in Paris^ was educated at Leyden, and practiced in 
London^ publisbed tlie first methodical imd thorough attack on 
the doctrine of Tnateriml impressions, I'hc Slr&mjUi of Imurjina’ 
iion of Pvaynant Women E^nmined, iiud exorcised hi a gteat 
ability in ridiculing it. Haller, Koedororj and Sdnnncring 
followed ill tile steps of Elondel, and were either sceptical 
or ] 10 stile to the ancient belief. Bluinoiibiieli, liowovor, ad- 
mitted the influence of matcrmil impressiona. Erasmus 
liarwin, as well as Goethe in lii.s WahlvorwandUhafton, ovon 
accepted the influence of paternal impress ion a on the child. 
By the beginning of the nineteenth century the majority of 
physicians were inclined to relegate maternal impressions 
to the region of aiiperstitioii. Yet the cxccjitions were 
of notable importance, Bnrclnch, when nil deductions were 
made, still found it necessary to re tain the belief in maternal 
impressions, and Von Baer, the founder of embryology, also 
accepted it, supported by n case, occurring in bis own sister, 
which he was able to investigate before the cbildts birth. L, lY. 
T. Bis ch off, also, while submitting the doctrine to acute criti- 
cism, found it imposBiblc to reject maternal im\ircsHions abso- 
lutelj'’, and he remarked tliat tlin luiinlier of adbevciilH to the doc- 
ti'hiG was showing a tendency to iiici'ea.se rather tlmii dimiiilsli. 
(Toliannca Mil Her, the foiindei' of modern pliysiology in Ger- 
many, declared liimself against it, and Ids iiiHueiuie long pre- 
vailed; Valentin, Biidolf Wagner, and Emil du Bois-Bcymond 
were on the same side. On the other hand various eminent 
gyn Eccolo gists— Li tmnanu, Both, Heiinig, etc. — have argued in 
favor of the reality of maternal impressions.^ 

The long conflict of opinion wliicli lui.s taken plncG over this 
opinion has still left the matter unsettled. The acutest critics 


^ J, W. flallfiiityiio hna written an excellent liiatory of the doctrine 
of niivtcvnal impveaai-ona, leprintcd m his Mamuil of Aiifciuital Pafli- 
oloffy: The limhiyo, 1004, Cliaptev IX; he give.H a hibliograpliy of 381 
items. In Gornmiiy the history ol the qiiGstioii has hceii wriLleii by 
Dr. IwRu nioch (under the pseiidonyiu of Gerhard von WolHonliurgb 
yevschcii (lev Frauen, ISflO, Of., hi rreiuili, G. Vnriot, "Origiiie dea 
PiVdugGa pQpulaires suv Icn Euvies/’ Jlifncfhi iSoefdfd dMir((tro})ofOtf(G, 
Paris, , Tune 18, 181)1, Vnriot rejoet.s the duetriue iibsoliitoly, lllocli ac- 
cepts it, Bftllantynu speuka cautlcnisly, 
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of tlie aiieiont Ijcliof coiiHLaiUly noiieliulc tho discuKHioii wibli an 
expression of doubt; iinrl luicior taint;}'. Kvcii if the majority of 
aiitlioritiea arc inclined to r(jject maternal iinpresaimiSj tlie scien- 
tific eminence of those ivlio ar-cept them niala^a a dccisivt' n]uiii(m 
clifiicult. '.I’lie arguments against kucIi inllueiice are perfectly 
sound: (1) it ia a ])riinitive belief of unseieiitilic origin j (2) 
it is iinpossilde to conceive liou' sneli innuenee ean opera It* si lie c 
tlici'o is no nervous eonni,*etlt>n lietwcon mother and child; (3) 
comparatively few ciihcs have lieen submit ted to s'-vere critical 
investigation; (d) it is alisiird to ascribe develojiincntal deCoeds 
to iidluenccs wliich arise long after tlie fentus had 'assumed its 
definite shape^; (5) in any case the pheiioincnoiL must he rare, 
for William Hunter could not find a coincidenco between ma- 
ternal impressions and fmtal marks through a period of .several 
years, and Jliselioil' found no ease in :L1,000 deliveries. Tliese 
statements embody tlie whole of the argument against maternal 
impressions^ yet it is clear that they do lujt .settle the matter. 
Edgar, in a munual of obstetrics which is widely regarded as a 
standard woi’k, states that this is “yet a mooted (picstion.'’' 
Ballantyne, again, in a diseiission of this inlliicnce at the I'ldin- 
burgh Obstetrical Society, snnmi arizing the result of n year’s 
inquiry, eonehided llmt it is still ".'mb jiidici;,” In a subsecjiumt 
discussion of the (puis t ion he has .souuuvlmt modi tied liis opinion , 
and is inclined to deny that dc finite impress ions on the preg- 
nant womaids mind can cause siinilar defects in the fmtus; they 
arc “accidenlal coineidenees,” but bo athls lhat a few of tlio 


*J. G, Kiermiii ]mn Hliown liow umiiy of tin* iilhigfid ciihc.s urn 
ncgativfiil by tlm full art* to tako Llii.s fiitiL into tioiiHiclcriiLioii. (Journal 
of vLuier/cfoi jl/(’(/rf'(r/ /ImocuiO'ou, llecfiinbcr 0, IHI)!).) 

’ J, Clifton liklgiir, The. Praiillrc of Ohfitclricn, second cditioii, laoi, 
p, 200, 111 Jill j nip or taut rlisfMi.ssion of tin,! (pip.‘>Lioj) nt t)io AincrJLWi 

GyiiiEcolngic'al Society in IHBtl, iiitroducnd by Prnilvuo Iku’kei', viiiiona 
eminent gyimicologiHLs (.led lived in favor of tho doctrine, more or less 
cautiously. Trunxuctinnfi of the American (Junwcoloyival kovielf/, vol. xi, 
la a a, ipi. 152 - ion.) Oould luid Pyle, br billing forward koiiir of the data 
on the (pieHtion (/I jiojiihI/CiS dial f/io'/o.'Jifjt'H of Mcdivinc, ipi. HI, ct scq.) 
state tlint the reality of the iiidiienec of maternal iiii|ire.sHi()iiH s(!(!iiis 
fully estiibliHlietl, On the ntlnu' siib?, h(’(! fl, \V, (.hmlc, A merican Jouniut 
of OhulHrini, , September, IHHI), and ff. P. Lewis, Ih., .Inly, IHlin. 

^Tranxacllonu 7'j(f(iibi/rf';/t Obslclrical H^loclciy, vol. xvii, 1H|)2, 
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casos nvG difficult to Gxplaia twiuiy. At tlu’ .suine time ho fully 
believes tluit prolonged and strongly marked mental states of tho 
mother may aft'ect the developincnt of tlu; Xcetiia in her ii tenia, 
causing vascular luul nutritive diatnrlianccs, irregulnritieB of 
clevelopincni, and iclioc3^■' 

WliL’tIu'r iiml ill lioiv fru' iiifiilnl iinpreaHioiiri on tlic inotlicr can 
produce deruiiUi mcultil and eiiioLioual diHpoaitiou in tlio. child in a 
apccini aapct'fc of tho (|U oh lion to ivliioli Hourccly imy iiupui'y Iiuh Ijcen 
devoted. So diHtin{*ui.Hho(l a bioloyiKl iih Mr. A. M'. Will luce hiisi, 
over, oallod attention to Lliifi point, brlngiliff foru'ard evidoiiei! on tlie 
quonLioii Lind enipliasiziiig; Uic need of fnrflicr invest ign lion, ".Siicli 
trnn.'jiiiiaHion of inentnl influence,'^ lio rcmnikH, "uill linidly bn Imld lo 
be iinpoaeiblo or even very i in probable,” (A, Wallace, "Prenatal 
Influcncea on Clinracter,’^ Wfi^arf, August 24, 1BD3.) 

It has ah’oacly been pointed out that a large number of cageg 
of fcetal ileformitieSj siipposecl to be due to nuiLerrml iinpre.ssioiis, 
cEinnot po.ssibiy be eo can sod because the impression took place, 
at a period udien the development of the foetus must already have 
been clceicled. In this conneetion, however^ it iiniHt he noted 
that Dabney has abserved a ralatioiislup lietwccui the time of 
diipposed mental impressions and the nature of the iictiial defect 
which is of considerable signiltcanee ns an argument in favor 
of the inJhicnce of mental iniiu'essions. He tabulated flO care* 
fully reported cases from recent medical literature^ and found 
that 21 of them ivere eoncerned with defects of striicture of the 
lip.s and palate. In all hnt 2 of tliese 21 the defect was re- 
ferred to an impression oeourring within tho first three, luontliB 
of pregnancy. Tlii.s is an important point ns showing that the 
assigned cause really falls within a period u'hen n delect of de- 
velopment actually could produce the observed ro.siilt, altliougli 
the person reporting the cases was in many instances inaiiilestly 
ignorant of the details of embryology and teratology, '^Idiere 
n'-as no such preponderance of early impreaaiona among tlie de- 
fects of skin and hair which might wcU^ so far at^ developmcut 
is coiiccrncdj have been caused nt a later period; horn, in 7 out 


* J, W, Bnllantyne, Manual of ,^Lij^cjia/f7? PathoJoyn; The hhnhruo, 

p. 45, 
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of 15 cases, it was distinoUy slated that the iinprcssiou was made 
later than the fourth uioiUhd 

It would scein, on Hu; whole, that while the influGnee of 
maternal iiiipressioiis in produciiii; deliiiite eltecls on tlie child 
inthill the wninh has hy no iiieans lu'cn positively denioUHlrated, 
we arc not entitled to rejiuit it with any jiositive assuraiice. hlven 
if we accept it, however, it innHt icmaiii, for the pieseiiL, an 
inexplicable fact; Liu; nwdtis ojMirnnM we can senrccly oven guess 
at. Gonei'al inllueiuie.s from the niotlier on the ehild we can 
easily conceive of aa conveyed hy the inotiicr’s hlood ; xve cnii 
even suppose that the inoditicd hlood might act speeilierdly on 
one pnrtieuhir kind of tissue. We cun, again, as siigge, steel by 
Fere, very well holievo that Llio maternal emotions act upon the 
womb and produce varioms kinds and degree's of pressure on the 
child within, so that the apparently active movements of the 
foetus inny lie. really eonseentive (ni in icon sc ions maternal ex- 
citations.- We may also lioJieve that, ns suggested hy Jolin 
Thomson, then; nre slight inco/irdi nations in lUr^ro, a kind of 
developmental ncnro.His, jirodneed hy some slight luck of har- 
mony of whatever origin, and leading to the production of mal- 
formations. We know, linally, that, an Fere and others Imve 
repeatedly demon stvatial during reeont years by (ixperinieiitH on 
chickens, etc., very snhl'h; n gents, even odoi's, may profoundly 
nd'ect emhryonie development and ])Vodnce dcformily. But how 
the in 0 tiler’s jisyehic diK]iositi(m can, apart from liercdity, nlfect 
specifically the jdiysical con form a Lion or even the jiKyehic difr* 
position of the eliild within her womb nuist I'emain for the prea- 
ent an insoluble my s Levy, even if wc feel (li.sposed to concludQ 
that in aoino cases such aetioii seems to lie indicated. 

In com pi' el I ending such a eoiiiiectioiij liou'cver at preseiiL iiiulemon- 
strated, it may well be borne in mi ml Lliftt Llin rdatioiiHliip of the mother 
lo the child within her womb is ot a uniquely intiiiiate clniracter. It is 

^W. 0. Dabney, ''lIuLonuil Iinpre.s.'iioiiH," Kcatiiig'fj Ci^cJojjct’fJfa of 
J)hc(i}tPK of VhlUln'ti, vol. i. 1SH1). pp, lIM-'iH). 

*li'CrC, f^fOination ol Afoui'cmciit, OliapLov XIV, ".Siir la I’flycliologio 
dll rtcLiiH.'' 

“(], Tlioni.Hon, "Defective C,'o-ord Inti (ion in UUno/’ IfrUidh Mcilicdi 
Joanml, hloiitcmber fl, 11)0^2, 
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of intercat in tliis conneolioii to quo to some rcninrks Ljr an able 
psychologist, Dr. Ilonry Dutgcrs Marshall j the ronuirka are not leas 
interesting for being brought forward without nny coiiiiocLiou with the 
question of niatcriiiil iiiii)re.saioiis; "It is true that, .so fur ns we know, 
the nervous syatem of the embryo never lu\9 u direct connection with 
the nervous sysLcm of the niotlier; iievei'tlielc.aHj as I he re i.H ti reciprocity 
of reaction between tlio physical body of the iiiotber niul it.s embryonic 
parasite, the rclatio]! of the enibryoiiie nervous ay.stem to tile nervous 
system of the mother is not very fui' removed from tho relation of the 
pi'Q- eminent part of the iicrvoiia syatem of ii man to no inn minor nervous 
syatcni within liis body -wbicli i.s to a marked extent dl.ssociatcd from 
tliB wliolc neural inasa. 

"Corro.spondingly, then, and within tlie eoiisciou9iie.sn of the mother, 
there develops a new little minor eonsciouHiies.s which, altliough hut 
lightly in to grated with the niaas of her consciousiies.s, nevertheless has 
its purl ill her conseiouanG.S9 taken as a wliolc, nnich as the psyehic corre- 
spondents of the action of the nerve which govern tho Hocretioiis of 
the gland a of the body liiivc their part in her consciou.sne.s.s taken as a 
whole, 

"It :.s very much as if the optic ganglia developed fully in tlicin- 
6elvc.s, without any closer connection with the rc.sb of the brain than ex- 
isted at their first appearance. They would form a little complex nervous 
Ryatein almost hiit not quite apart from tlio brain system ,■ and it ivoiihl 
he dilhcnU to deny lliein a conscinn.siicas of tlieir own; wliicli would 
indeed form part of tho whole cnnscioiisness of the iiidivulual, bub 
which would he in u manner self-dependent." It inu.st, if this is so, he 
anid that before birth, on the psyehic side, the olnln■yo^H aetivitiea 
"Jorin part of i\ complex conHcioiisnosH which is that of the mother and 
embryo togetlicv." '‘WiLliout flub.seribiiig to the .strange stories of tclc- 
puthjq of the sol emu apparition of a per. son .so men'll ore at the moment 
of Ilia death a thousand iiiilc.s away, of tho unqiiieL glio.st InniiiLing the 
Bcenea of its bygone hopes and endeavors, one may a.sk" (with the uutlior 
of the address in modi el no nt the Lcicc.slor gathering of the Ilritish Medi- 
cal Association, Tiriiish Medical Jovrmil, .July 20, 1005) "wli ether two 
brains cannot be so tuned in sympathy na to transmit and receive a 
fiubtile transfusion of mind without mediation o£ .sense. Con.sidci'iiig 
whnt is implied by the luiinnii brain with it-s countless iiiillioiis of cells, 
its complexities of uiinute structure, its iiiiuiiuernblc ehciiiienl cninpoei- 
tiong, and the condensed forces in its inicroscopiG and ultrainicroscopie 
clomenta — the whole a sort of mici'ocosni of eosinic foree.H to which no 
conceivablo compound of electric batteries i.s comparabln ; crmHuUiring, 
again, Llmt from an electric alation waves of energy radiatn tlivongli tlio 
viewlc.s.s air to he omiglit up by a fit reeoLvcv a thousand miles dl.staiit, 
it ia not inconacivable that the lumian brain may sciul ofl' atill more sub- 
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tile waves to be iicceptod mul iiitcrpictad I)y tlie fitly timed recoiving 
bruin, Is it, after nil, mere fancy tluit a, nieiiLal [itiiujsplini'G or ctTliioiioc 
eiuaiiatea from one ijorson to iin’ent iinoLlier, either f 50 () thing Hymiiallicti- 
cally or irritating aiitipathieally V" These renmrUs (liUt Dr. Marfiliairs) 
^i-cre made witlimit refereiiee to maternal iinprcH.sioii.s, but it may he. 
pointed out tliat under no eoneen'nhlo circuinataneo could \vc find a 
brain in no virginal and reeiiptive a Htato n.s is the chi Id’s in tho womb. 

0)1 Llii; wliolo w(! Hc*c) UiiiL jn'tigiiiuicy induccK n ji.sycliic Btiitn 
which is at oiiciCj in liuulLhy ])Gr,soiis, ono of rull (hivolnpiiiciit 
and vigor, and at tho hihuo time one which, especially in indi- 
viduals who lire slightly abnormal, is apt to involve a state of 
strained or ovcrstraioGtl nervous teuaion ond to evoke various 
manifest a tions which are in ninny respects still imperfectly iin- 
derstood. Even the speciricnlly seximl emotions tend to be 
heightened, more especially during the earlier period of preg> 
nancy. In 34 oases of pregnancy in which the point wna in- 
veshignted by Harry Campbell, sexual feeling was decidedly ill' 
creased in 3, in one ease (of n woman aged 111 who had had four 
children) being indeed only present during pregimiicy, when it 
was considerable; in only 7 eases was tberc dimiiintion or dis- 
appear fi nee of sexual feeling. Prcgiiiiiioy may jiroduce mental 
depression;” hut on the other hand it fi'e(|uently leads to n change 
of the most favorable character in the niontal and general well- 
being. Some women indeed are only well during pregnancy. 
It is nminrlcnbJe that sojno women w])o linbitimlly siiJl'cr from 
various nervous troubles — neuralgias, giistralgia, headache, in- 
Bomiiia — are only free from tliem at this moment. This "para- 
dox of gG.station/' as Vinay lias termed it, is Epccinlly marlced 
in tlie ])ystoricnl and t])o.sD Bufferijig from slig])t Jicrvous dis- 
orders, but it is by no Tncane nniversal, so that althougli it is 
possible, Vinay states, to confirm the opinion of the nnciciits as 


• rr. Campbell, Veruo))^ Oroanisatton of Afaii, and Woman, p. 200; 
c/. Moll, iiher die JAhlilo Sca'UuUs, Ijtl. i, p. 204. Slany 

ail thovi ties, from Soranus of IUphefUiB onward, eoiiMidcv, liowever, tliiib 
sexual VElaHoiiH should eeciHP. during [uegnaiiey, and eertiiinly during 
tlic later moil til H. Of. Dranot, ])o I'influcnce do la copulation pendant 
la grosscissc, 1003. 

^ Bianohi terms tliia fairly common condition the neuvastlicni'a of 
pregnancy. 
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to iho bencficinl fiction oP marriage on liyriteria, tliiit is only true 
of slight cnsfiH nnrl scarcely enables ns to eounsel nuirriago iu 
hysteria.^ Even a woman’s intelligcnoe ia Bometlines heigbtoned 
by pregnancy, and Tarnior, iia quoted Ijy Vimiy, know many 
■women whose iiilclligencc, liabitimlly KOmewliiit olituso, lias only 
risen to tlie normal lorol during pregnancy,^ 'J’lio tirogiiant 
womnii liitb roficlied the cliuiux oi; ^vomllnhc)od; hIjc has (ittained 
to that state toward which the iJevindically recurring inonstraal 
wave has been drifting lier at regular intervals (hroughout her 
sexual life®; she ho3 achieved that function for wdiich lior body 
has been constructed, and iier mental nml emotional disposition 
adapted, through countless ages, 

And yet, as we Imve seen, our ignnvauee of the changes 
effected by the occiirreiico of this supremely important event- 
oven on the physical side — still remains iirofound. rrcgnancy, 
even for us, the critical and unprejudiced children of a civilized 
iigc, still remains, as for thn children of more primitive ages, 
a mystery. Conception itseAf is a mystery for the primitive man, 
find ]uay be produced by all sort.^ of subtle ways apart from sex- 
ual coiiTiectioU;, even by ainelliiig a flower, ’* Tlie jiregniint woman 

‘Viiuvy, dcft MuIadUiii <lc fl-j'o.sAT.'i.'ir, IHUt, 51;). fil, (i77; 

Moagari, "NervenkvanUinigpii uiul SeliwaiigcrHcliiift,” AUcuciiirJnc Zeii- 
wMi! (\\r pKj/cfiralJ'ff;, IkI. h'VIII, lli'tt (i, Haig VL'uuwkH (rfrlo Aolil, 
sixth edition, p. Ihl) Llnit iliiriii|r iioniial ifregiiriiicy (liscfinnH with rxcoss 
of nvic nijid in the Vduod (bcariiicheH, tits, mental ilepvcnsioii, dys]ioii3in, 
asthma) are absent, and ooiisidcvs tliiit tlie cnininoii idea that woiiicii 
do not easily talto eolda, fevers, ctn., at this Linus is wall foundesl. 

^Foiindiii" liis rein nib a on cortiiiii aiiiitoinieal eliiingns and on n. 
aiig-gcHLion at iCngel’a, Donnldson observes: "It is inijiossihle to escaiio 
the eoncliiaion that in ■women luxtui-al edneation is coiii|)lotc only with 
inaternity, which wo Itiimv to en'cct some slight (slianpea in the syiii- 
nathetie ayatein and iioa.sihly tlin spliml cord, and which nmy ho fairly 
laid Under suspicion of causing more etrnctiii’iil modi II cations them are 
at present recognized." II. IT, Ilonnldsoii, Tha OroiiMh nf the ilra/ii, 
p. 352, 

“The state of mcnstrunticni is in many rcapecta un approximation 
to that of pregiiaiiey ; see, c.f/., J^dgarVs PradidG of ObstclrlCS, plates 0 
and 7, .showing the vc semblance of the, mcns-trual changes iu the livcaata 
and the external sexual part.s to the changes of jircgiiaiicy ; of. TTaveloch 
Ellia, Jl/nii niid Ikomaii, fonvtli edition, Chapter XI, "Tlie If'unctional 
Periodicity of lyoniaii." 

*T\iua the, gypsies say of an nnmnrrieh woman avho bccoince preg- 
nant, "She 1ms ainolt the inonn-llowcr" — a ; Ihnvcr helicved to gi'oav on 
the so-eahed inonn-niminlain and to po.sHC.sa tlic propci'ty of impregnat- 
ing by its Rincll. Ploaa and IlavLcla, Das Wcih, bd. I, C'li’apLcr XXt’II. 
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iviis STirromuled l\y (itircnionii's, by I'ovoruiico iiiid fcnu'j often duit 
lip in a place npnil.' Her pnisoncOj liov ralialniioiiH^ were of 
extreme potency; ev(!ii in hoiik* parts of Hiiro])o to-day, aa in tlio 
Walloon (listrictH of Hol/^innij a pr(?fTnant ’woman iimst not kiss 
(I child for her breath is dangoroim, or nrinato on plants for hIu: 
will kill thoin." Tlie inyuteiy has Honunvbat obanged its form; 
it atill renmins, The future of the race is hound np xvith oiU' 
elTorts to fathom the myslei'y of pregnancy. “'Phe early clays 
of Immaii life/’ it has been truly said, “are entirely one with 
til G mother. On her maimer of life-eating, drinking, sleeping, 
(ind thinking — what grontness may not bang?’'''' Sdioponluiucr 
observed j with iniKiipplied iiorror, that there is nothing a woinnii 
is less modest about tluin the state of pregnancy, while Weiiiiiiger 
exclaims: “Xever yet him n jiregiuuit woman givim cxprcHsion in 
niy form— ])oem, inoinoirs, or gyimHiologieal monograph— to her 
pnaatioiiE or feolingsd'* Yet when wo contemplate tlio mystery 
of pregininciy and all tluit it involves, how trivial nil such eon- 
siderationfi lieeome ! \Vt; are here lifted into a region where our 
liighest intelligmiee ean only lead n.s to adoration, for wo are 
giwJng at a process in which tlie operations of Islatnre lioeomo 
one with the divine task of Creatinm 


‘Tliin 'WiiH a hiuhkI iuHtiiait, fov ih is now rocngnlzcul an an oxtreiiwly 
iniliorlaiiL iiavt of lanTiculLm'd that ii woiiiivii slionld mt at all evGuta 
(liiriiifj llic liittdi- purl of prcf^niiiiciy ; hoh, c.f/., Piiiarcl, (latcllc. dca 
II(j})Uaii-p, NnvGiiihci :2H, lK!)n, inul .liiiar/c/i ih (liin^c.Dfooic, Augiiht, IHOS. 

*riosH and hurtolH, o/i, ci'g, Chapler XX.IX; K/iuTrTdiito, vol, viii, 
p. 14a. 

Hh-imtli Wilkin, lirHIith MiHUant Joumil, April H, 1005, 
'Weininger, Wcxc/i/ccAf ion/ Chaynklcr, ji, 107. I may I'miiiirk that 
a recent Imok, IClli.s Mereditli’s Jlrarl <i( Mjf Urari, in devoted Ui a .seem- 
ingly aiitobin'^n'iniliieiil aiTiiniit of ii pve.t^iiaiit woninn's eniotiona ami 
ideas), The vela I inns nf inn tend ty to intelletftunl work Imve lieeii cave- 
fully and iin par Daily iiivesLigiiteci by AdMe. flc.rliard and ITelenn Sinioir 
wlio Hcein to conelmle that the eo'nilirt between the iiieviliiblo clainiH 
of nmtendty and the Bcarcely hisa inavi table elainia of tlio iuLellectiial 
life cannot lie avoided, 






inSTOllIES OF .SJSXUAL JJJiVFFOPJIENT, 

HisTonY Ti— TIig fnllowiiiff niirralive Ihih been wribhcii by a univer. 
eity mail tvajiipd in pHj’oliolofry;— 

So far na I liavc been ablo to leanij nojio ol iiiy anepatorg for at 
least tliiee gcacvulioiiB have aiilTei'cd fi'oin any nervona or inciital dia- 
caac) and of tliOHC in ora vonioto I oim loiivii nothing at all, It ajijiGara 
probable, tlieii, that any peeuliariLies of my o^vn sexual dcvelopineiU 
must bo explniiicLl by rcfoi'eiice to the HOincwhat poeiiliar Giivironment, 

1 was the fivat eliild ami ivaa, iniLuially, aomewbah flpoiled — a 
procpBfl wbleli tfiiuloil to liKiroase iiiy iiiituml tGiidGjioy to sGiitiiufliitallty, 
On the other Iiaiul, 1 ivuh nliy and iimlmnoiiHtrativfi with all exeopt my 
ncai'c-st relatives, and 'U'ilh Lliom as well after iny Hcveiilli or eighth year. 
And here it Jtifiy he well to de.scnhe my “mental type,'* na this is probably 
the most iinpoi'taiiL factor in tleLcriniiiiiig tlio direcUon of nne'n iminlal 
[lovelopnmiil. Of ineiital bvpes Llic “visiiiil" is, of cniirwp, by fai- tho most 
coni 111 on, but in niy own ease visual imagery was never .strong or vivid, 
and has eoiiHtaiitly grown \vn alter. The dominant jiurt Iuih been jilayeil 
by tactual, nuiHoular and orgaiUR sriisuLIohh, placing me uh one of tho 
“tactual motor” type, witii strong “vorlinl luoLor” and '‘organie” ten- 
dencies. In reading a novel I seldom have a mental pietura of tlie elmr- 
aetcr or siLiiation, but easily iiiiagine Llio Hniisiitioim (except tlio viHiial) 
and feel soinetliing of tlio enio Lions deserilicd. IVlien telling of any event 
1 have a strong Impulse to make Llio movements desoribed and to gesticu- 
late. 1 renicnilicr events in teriiis of inovemonts and tiie words to bo 
used in giving an ncconnt of Llinni; and in tliiiikiiig of any subject I 
can feel tlio movements of tbc larynx and, in a less degree, of tlie lips 
and tongue that would be involved in putting my though Ls into words. 
I MU easily moved to emotion, even to HenLiinontaULy_, but am Helilom if 
ever deeply alTected and am so averse to any display of my fealings tlmt 
I have the roputatinii among my iiequaiiitnnces of being cold, unfeeling 
and imcmotinnal. 1 nin naturally quiet and ba.sbful to a degree, wliich 
Ima I'cndeved all fonns of soeial intereourso painful tbrougli iiuicli of my 
life, and this in a pile of a real longing Ln nasoeiate with people on tor ins 
of intlmaey. Ah a oliihl I was sensitive and solitary; later J became 
morbid m wclf^ In a character so coimtitutad the feelings ami iiiipalscs 

( 231 ) 
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of the in omen b nvc liUcly bo nih', niiil Miich Ima been 1113' coiiRlant oxiiori- 
onccj Lliongli a large nleineiiL of oIifiLinney in iii}’' eliai'ficLer lia.s kopt me 
from iippetri'ing- iiiipnlsivc, luul Hliglit inlUienc.T.H will bring about rcac- 
tionn '^vbieh aeftin oiifc oi all ^ivoprn'Lion to theiv tuvuse, For iimtaimo, 1 
Diiiiiiotj even iioWj rend the more erotic of Jlociurcnio'.H Htoriea without n 
good clenl of h ox mil cxeiteim^iit and roatle-HHUPHa, wbieb on 11 be relieved 
only by vigorous exercise or iiiasLiirbiition. 

The first ton yonm of my life were piiKHnd on 11 finmi, moat of the 
■time xvithont plnjnnntea or ol ^ny own wge. 

Ah far baok aa I can roiuciiiber I Indiilgod in elaborate diiy-dreaniH 
■111 wbicli 1 figured as tbe cliicf (.'Iita’iielcr 11 long witli a few others wbo 
were eliicdy crciiLuvea of uiy iuuigiuiiLiou, but 11 1 tlmcH borrowed troiu 
reality^ Tliese othcra were always boys unlil f leiiriied the proper 
function of tbe sexual organa, wbeii girls usurped the wdiolo wtiige in 
iiiiiiibers beyond the limits cif a Tiirkish Imreiii. lilveii at aeliool my 
diiyuli'cains Aveve sourcnly iiitorruptcd, for itiy shyness imtl timidity niada 
me very mipopubiv among luy fieluiulmaUis, who lonueuUid me uttci 
the fashion of small boys or neglected me, an tlie siiiriL moved Llicm, 
To 11m ke matters worse, I was brought up under LI 10 "sludlered life 
system," kept carefully iiwny finm tlio "bad boj'.H," wliieli category 
inehidcd nearly ail the youngsters of the i^oiiiinniiity, and deluged with 
uiuval homiUcH and tivivrtes on things vcligions until I xvas thovoughjy 
eonviucod that goodness and diHeomfort, the right and the iinploasaiifc, 
were strictly Hynon3’inous; inul 1 was kept Llirinigli luiicli tif the Lime 
facing the prospect of mi early death, to he followed by' tbe gtutd old 
orthodox ludl or the oqnal iniscries of its gorgeous alLeruative. I may 
fifty in all aevionsneaa that this is a eon sewn Live and unexnggcvateil 
aecomib of one pliase of 111 y early^ life — tlie oiic, 1 Lluiik, that LiuidcJ 
most strongly to make me iutroapeetive mid iiinibid- Later on, when 
I was trying to abandon the habit of mas turbalirm, this early training 
grcatl3'^ inercasrd the despair I felt at eiieli HiiccGNsivc fnilure. 

The first traces of sexual excitciucMit that 1 can now recall oeeurred 
ivlioii I was about 4 years old. I bad ereetiotifl quite friupienily niid 
found a mild pleasure iii fondling iiiy genitals when these oeciirreil, 
especially just after waking in the movuing, I luul uo notion of na 
orgasm, and iiaver succeeded iu prodneing one until I was Id years of 
age. In the summer of luy sixth year 1 (■xperionced pleasurable sensa- 
tioiis iu daubing iny genitals with oil and thou fond Hug or riilihing tlieiii, 
but 1 abandoned this nuiuscmeiit after getldng some irritutiiig sulisLaiice 
into tbe meatus, .tk year later my inothev warned me that pla^'ing with 
niy penis woiibl "make me very sick," but si nun experience had tii light 
me tliiiL this was not true, my conviction that what w!ih forbidden nui.st 
noer^^saril3' be pleasant, scut me dii'Cetly to 1113' fiu'orito retreat in tbe 
bavn loft to cKporimcTit. Smee, liowwe.v, I failed, iu spite of persistent 
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elTort, to proiUicci any hucIi ploasanl vcHultn us I had oxpocLcd, I Boon 
gave np iny atLcmpts for ntlicjr kinds of ainuHoinunL. 

A few iiionthH after tliiSj in inidsuniinev, a very flen.siuil Hcrvant 
girl began a Hcries of atteiiijitH to wiitisfy Jiersnlf Ho.vuiilfy ivitli jiiy 
Slio caiiio nenrly (‘very day iiiLn tin* loft xvliore I was playing ami did 
Jjcr best to initiato nu) into the mysteries of sexual rcdationshijis, hub 
I proved a sorry pupil. She would riih my penis until it lice ante tu'cet 
nml then, jilaeiiig me upon her, would insert the. iieiii.H in iier vulva uiul 
jimke imivninents of lier tliigh.H ami liips euleiilated to cause friction. 
At Limes she varied the program hy lying upon me and embracing mo 
passionately. I can rememher distiiielly Imr (juitik, gasjiing hvoatli and 
convnlsivc inovemcnts, film generally ended the aeaiiec hy pnr.snading 
nift to perform eiinnilingii.s \ipoii her. None of these pcrrormaiiccs wore 
intidligihlo to me and I invarialily prote.stcd ngiiin.st heiiig compelled, to 
leave my play to amuse her. ICveii her fondling of my genital.s annoyed 
me; and, .slrnngei* still, I profen'ed HAli.Hlyi)ig lier by eiinniJingnrs to tlie 
attenipt.'i at eoitus. 

It was nearly a year later that I experieiieed the Tir-st unmistakable 
man ifosLu Lions of the seximl inipulse — ei'eir Lions ueconipnniod hy lustful 
feeling and vagiiR desires of wlioso jiroper Hatisfaetion 1 had no notion 
wliatovei'. Ik ncvc'f occurred to iiic to assoeifttc my c.x peri cnees witli 
Lho, servant girl with Ihc.HC new semsatioiis. The peculiar fact about 
them wafi that tliey wore generally occasioned iiy thcs jnllicbion of pain 
upon animols. I do not rememher liow I Arst diseovoi'od that they 
could he evoked in lliis way, hut 1 can clearly reindlcet many of my 
olforts to arouse tin's |)Ieasural»le exeiteinent by alm.sing tlio clog or tho 
cuts, or hy iiroddiiig I lie (Ulves ^vith a hail set in the. end of a hvoom 
Imiulle. I seldom nuiiiipnluLfid my genitals at this Lime, and when I 
did it wn.s for the purpose of causing sexual cxei Lennon b rather than 
allaying it. 

During this saim; year i got my Arst idea of sexual intcrcourso by 
watclung animals eopnhitc.; hut my powers of ohscrvntion inusL liavo 
been linijtpil, lor 1 .supjiostnl Lhnt tlm pciii.s of Die iimh' cntci'efl Die aniifl 
of tliG female, In watching the eoilus of animals I cx]ioriei]eud lively 
sexual excitoinoiit ami lustful sensation h, loeuLcd not only in Llui 
genitals, hut upiiaroiiLly iu Lite a mi a as well, I of leu exeited myself 
hy iiniigiiiiiig my. self playing the part of tlie female animal — a peculiar 
eomhination of pn.ssire pedei’.a.sty and IjcKkiHlit}’. A .servant girl put 
me to rig] it on the error of ohscrviiLion jmst mem tinned, hut neglected 
to apply the iirluciplo to hmniui uuimuls, and 1 remained for another 
year in complete ignorance of the striiotiive, of woman's sexual organs 
and of the ini cr emir se be I ween man ami woman. In Llie moan lime 1 
eultivated iny faiicicfs of intercourse with nnimal.s, often still ] lerver .sely 
iinaginiiig itiysulf taking Llui luirt of the fommlei and tlie notion of such 
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relatioiiahips graclually bociiinc bo liiinllin.r na to Bociii po.saiblo 
doaii’ftHe. This is ospucitilly ai^nilficaiit in view of Inter dovelopincnts, 

Dp to iny eleventh or twelfth yeiir the eiotic eleincnfc in my day. 
di'caming vfiried with tlie seni^ioiis. in the siiniiiiei' it iilnyed n UonmiQiit 
part, wlillo in the winter it was almost entirely tiljseiit, uwJiiy, it inuy bo, 
to t])Q fact that most of my time was spent iniUioi'H or on loii|^r, tireaQino 
tramps to and from seliool, luul tlui lit r the r I net that diii'iii;^r tbo 
winter I saw but little of the aiiiinalH wliieh luul anted an a sLiinnhia tq 
Hoxual excitement. So little was .1 troubled in wintisr iiiid so iqiiomiit 
was I of normal intercourse tliat sleep with a eonsin, a f^irl of about 
.my own ago (7 nr 8 years), rosiilLod in mi addUioii to niy 1; now ledge o! 
things sexual. 

It was early in my ninth year that 1 first learned soiiietliing of tbo 
ftiintoiiiical (lilTereiiCG bet'ween man and woinnji and of Llie fiinetiona of 
tho sexual organs in eoitii.s. The.s(i were explnimid to me* by a yoimg 
male aervant, wliOj however, told me nothing of eoiifoptioii or pregnancy. 
Afc hr.st I was very little interested, ns it did not iinmediaLoly occur to 
mo to associate iiiy own erotic experiences witli tlm matter of tlicao 
revelations; bnt nnilcr the [nitlifnl tuitimi of my new instmetor I goon 
began to desire normal coitins, and niy in teres t in tho sexual nlVairs of 
animals weakened accordingly. Ilia teachings went still further, for ho 
masturbated before mo, then per.snaded nio to masturbate liiiii, and 
fii\ally practiced coitus inter roiuorn. upon me, lie also tried to luastur- 
bate me, but was unable to produeo an orgnsin, tlunigl) I foniid tho 
experiment mildly pleasurable. 

liliirly ill iny eleventh year we left the Javm and lived in the city 
for several mouths- In the meantimo thorn had been nn devolopuieuta iu 
my sexual life beyond wlint has already been indieated. In the city 1 
found so much to iiiteroHt and aiiiusQ mo that 1 iilniosit eiiUrely forgot 
my orotic dny-droains and desires. Thougli my eliief [ilayiiiatcs wero 
two girls of about my own ago 1 never thnuglit of atttnnptiiig sexual 
iutci-Gourse with them, aa I might easily liave (In no, for they were imicli 
wiser and more cxporicnccd in Lhesn things tlmn myself. Shortly hefora 
the end of mir stay in town an old or so boo I in a to explained to me as 
much of the process of reproduction aa is u.suallj’^ known by a piceociniis 
youngster of 12 yoava, but 1 firmly refii.sed to credit his fitatciiienta. 
Ho adduced tho fact of lactation in proof of tJie eori'eelnes.s of Ida 
views, but 1 had been too thoroughly a toe pod in Hiipiu’iiiiluralisiii to bo 
very amenable to naturalistic evidence of I bis sort and reimiiiied ob- 
durate. Hut the suggestion stayed M'ith me and jierplexcd iiio not a 
little; w’heii we returned to tlic farm I began to W'atch tlio rcproductivo 
process in aiiimahs, 

Tlie following two years were decidedly luiphmsant, T was growing 
inpidly and wms Bliiggisli, awdeward mid stupid. At school I was in ora 
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unpopular tliaii over iiiitl .sociiind to have a positive geniuH for doing 
tlic wrong lliing. On the rnvo occasioiia when my compiinioiia admitted 
me to their counsels 1 wiis a willing dupe and ciitspaw, wibli the reaiUL 
tlmt I was nnieh in Lroiihlo with iiiy teachers, lleiiig inorhidly .sensitive 
I antTereil keenly under these circuinslunceH and, ns my Jioalth was not 
at all good, 1 often made of my frequent lieiidiielie-s exeiise.H to stay at 
lioine, where I would lio nhed brooding over my .siiinll iron hi (!S or, moro 
often, dreaming erotic, day-dreuin.s and making veiieat(Ml iitteinpL.s to 
prodiii-'c an oi'ga.sin. Jhit timiigli tJic.so efforts were ueeoinininicd hy the 
most lustful thmiglit.H ami my iniiigiiiaLion created si tua Lions of oriental 
Extravagance, I wa.s IH yenr,s old when they tlr.st mot with .HuecesB. X 
remeiii her ths occasion very di.sLinetly, the more bo hecause I thought 
of it much and bilLerly when shortly afterwards T, tried to ahaiidon a. 
Imbit wliich the family "doctor hook” us.snred me imi.st rc.su lb in every 
variety of damnation. At the inoniont, lanvevnr, I Avas greatly surprised 
and gra tilled and tried at oiien to repeat the delightful sensation, hut 
was unable to do so until the following day. From that time to the 
present 1 think I have mastiirhated an average of ten times per Aveek, 
and this is certainly a very conservative estimate j for though np to 
iny flixteenth year i could .seldom produce an orgasm more than ouco a 
day I have often, during tho la.st four or five years, jirodueed it Iroin four 
to seven times per day Avithout dinicnlty mid thi.s for days and oven 
Aveeks in sncecs.sion. During tlie.se periods of excessive masturbation 
very little liquid Avas ejaculated mid the pleiiaiirahle sensations avgi'q 
slight or entirely lacking. 

From the timo Avlinn I began inasturhatiiig regularly practically 
my Avholc interest eentored in things portniiiing to sex. 1 road the 
cliapters of the family "doctor book'' Avhieh treated of sexual matters; 
my day-dreams were almost exelusively erotic; I sought opportunities 
to talk about Bex-rolatioiisliips Avitli niy schoolmates, Avith Avliom 1 Avaa 
noAv sloAVIy getting on Victter terms; I enileeted pictures of nude Avoiiion, 
learned a great iniinher of ohsceuo stories, read mieh oliseenc hooks as 
I could obtain nad CA’cn Kciarolied the dictionary for words Iiaviiig a 
Bcxiial connotation. Up to fifteenth year, Avlien ejncuhitioii of seinci) 
began, there Avas a strong sadistic coloring to my day-dreams. Tlivoiigli 
this period, too, my haslifnliioss in the prcacncc of the oppo.sito sex 
incroa.scd until it vnaehed the point of absurdity. 

When fifteem yenrs old I began to jn-acticc coitus inter femora on 
my brotlier and continued it intermittently for about two years. The 
experience Ava.s disappointing, for T had confldeiitly expected a great in- 
crease of pleasure over mastuvliation in this net; ami in casting about 
for flomo stronger HtimuhiH I recnrrctl to tho forgotten idea of inter- 
Goiirsn Avith miinials. 1 promptly tried to juit the idea to a test, bul 
failed several tfinns, and /liially succeeded, only to find tliat the result 
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fell far ahovt of my exp ceta lions. over Hide s.s I conUiuicd Llici practice 
irregularly for about tlirco years — or rnllier tliroiigli lit at part of the 
three years that I Hpenb nt lioiiie^ lor wliilc I iviia at school opportunity 
for .suelL iiululgencG ivaa lacking. Long fainiliarily ^vith the klca, of 
in tore ours c 'ivith animals had nindo it iinpossihlc for mo to feel tlio 
ilisgust 'with the praetice 'which it inspires in most pcnploj [iml even 
tlio perusal of Exotlu.s xxii: 10 failed to nuilco mo alniiidoii it. Firmly 
as I believed in the Mosaic law tlic suprcMiiuey of tlio sexual impnlso 
was completo. 

As ourly as my si.xteciit]L year I tried to abandon ^'self-abuse" in all 
ita forma a'nd have repeatedly mndo the snnie eH’ort siuco that time 
bub never 'ivith moro rlian very partial Hiiceess. On ti'vo or threo 
occnaions I liavo stopped for periods of ecveral 'weeksj but only to begin 
again nnd indulge more reckle.ssly tlinn before. The deep depreaaion 
ivbich follow ed each failure, and often each act of niastiirbaticm, I 
attributed solely to the loss of Bonicu, leaving out of account tlih fact 
that I expected to feel depressed nnd the utter disoourngcmeiit and aelf- 
contempt ■wlildi accompanied tlio aengu of failure ami TVeakuegg wIioti, 
in the face of niy re.solntion, I repeatedly gave -way and yielded to the 
teiiiptiition to an act ivlioae conacguencca I firmly believed iniiat bo 
yiimoUB. I am now convinced that by far the gviMvtov part of this 
depression 'was due to fluggcatioii and the huiiiiliating senuo of dcrcat. 
And this feeling of moral impotence, this .aceiniiig hclplesHiiess again at 
an overpoM'oriug iinpulae wliiclij on the other hand, seemed .so trivial 
when viewed without passion, eventually ’weakened my Helf-control to 
a degree gucaacd by no one hut myaelf and sapped the foundations of 
uiy moral life in a ivhieli L have const nut occasion to deplore. 

The foregoing paragraphs give, I think, a fair idea of my condition 
when I left home for a boarding school at tlie beginning of my seven- 
tecntli year- I'roni this time my experiences iiiiiy be said to Imvo run 
on in two distinct cyclca — that of the aununiiv months when I was at 
home, nnd that of the remain der of tlic year wlicii I ivas iit scliooh This 
fact -win make .some confusion and apparent ineniisistoney in the rest 
of this "history''’ iin avoid able, When I loft home I was .shy, retiring, 
totally ignorant of aocinl usage, without sclf-coiitldeiice, nn ambitious, 
dveamy, and subject to fits of melaucboly, I. masturbated at least onco 
a day, though I wa.s in almost constant rebellion against tlie habit. 
Ill my more idle moments I ohihornted erotic day dreams in ■whicb there 
was a peculiar mixture of tlio purely scnsiial and the purely ideal gIq- 
ment; which never fused in my cxpenciice, but. Iicld the tleld alternately 
01 mingled aomewhat in the lu aimer of air and water. One. person usu- 
ally served as the olijeeb of my ideal attacluncnt, another as the center 
round ■which I grouped niy sensual dreanig aiul desires. 

At fichool I found move eoiigcninl companioiiB than I had fallen in with 
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claewlicve, iiiid tlic iic'ecK.sury c-ontaet wiLli pcoplcj uf Ijotli sexes grnd- 
udlly woi'c soino of the rouglior eoniers «ml broughb a niciisuve of 
sclf-confiilenec. I hud two or three incipient hive iiiriiir.s wiiich my baek- 
wn.nl news kept from ffrowiiijr sevions. Oui of tliis eluLnye of ciiyirnn merit 
cflJiiD ft «(-‘]Jse of expimsioiij of cseujre from selfj wliicli wiis ilistiiictly 
plenHLLiit. I stiil imistiirbuted re{juliirly, but no loni^'cr exiierumeed tiro 
former depresHinii i'xo((|)t wlmii ut lioiin; dui'iny viiciitiou. Reliitivrdy to 
the past, Jif(! WfiH no\r so varied and ifiLcrcHtirifr that I Jiiid less tiiid less 
time for melancholy ■, an<l Lhc. dincovovy that 1 cooUl lead iny classes and 
hold my own in at Id otic sports sccinctL to iinlieiiti! tliiiL rny prist fours 
had been exagRoratml. NoviirtlielcHH I wns iievor rooonoilod to the Imbit 
ard often reheilcd iiL tlio woftUness Llmfc kept me its shive. 

Wlieu I entered tlio nnivorsity Lhn olVocLs of niy uaclcss struggle 
with the practiee of iniisturbiition wore pretty well developed. I could 
no longer fix my altonLion steadily upon niy work niul foiiiid that only 
by "cribbing" a^id ''tdiilling" eon Id 1 keep iiiy plnee at the ire ad of itiy 
claasDS, I was Lrouljlod not a little by the shoddiness of my ivork, and 
tried again and again during the course of the two years spent at this 
college to shake oil' Llie habit. At the nnivorsity I was introdneed grad- 
ually to a wider social circlo and .so far outgrow niy ImslifuliiesH that I 
began to seek the soeiely of tbe nppoHilr, sex asHidnonsly. Aa I gained 
Eel f-coii fid once I. lieeainc reek loss, getting at one Linio into soriou.s trouble 
with the aul]ioriLic.s whieli cainc iioar resiiUiiig in iiiy expulsion, 
I beenme one (d t)ni more popular nicrnbei's of the cbrjiin to ivliicli I 
belonged — nnieh to my .siir prise iiiiil even more to Lb at of my iicqimint^ 
aiieca. The phyHirnl nulLuri! craze atiaeked me at tlii.H Lime and my pet 
ambition was the iittaimnoiit of skrcmgtii and agility. My bump of 
Yonity alKO grew apace, liut an Unmeasureil luiLnid of all kiiula of fop- 
pishness kept mo on tlie safe side of mndoration in my dre.ss amt bc- 
Imvior. 

J!)uring my Hceoiid year of iinivcrHity life I linrl two love alTiiii‘.s in 
the coiir.HC of whicli I fomiil that mj' interest in any particular member 
of llic fair sex disappeared u.h soon as it was I’etuniGd. The pursuit wna 
fascinating enough, bnt 1 oared no tiling at all for the prize when once it 
irn^ irithiii reach. I may ndd tinit tlic interest 1 lind in Llie girls was 
purely ideal. .While at this school I do not thiiilc I masliirhatcd half as 
often as wliile at the preparatory scdmol. 

When I left this eolloge for Uiiivorsity I took with me n 

forniidablo eatalognii of good re-soliitions, first among wliieli was the 
(Iclormiiintion Lo aliaiitlon all kinds of ".Hclf-alnise,’' 1 think I Icejit this 
one about a month. As I had gone from a coiiiparaLively small school 
to one of (lie largest, of Am or lean universities the clmiige wan great and 
tlio revelntlmiN it lirmiglit me fn^qiiimtjy Inuiiiliiitiiig. I ivas JojiearnnOj 
Viome-Biclt, and my bump of self- pstn em was woefully bruiseiV; and not 
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iimiaturally I soon tegan to sunk a partial aolacc in dny-drciiiiig and 
mastiirbntion, After I had hecomc Boinewltat adapted to my now en- 
vironment I iiululged less frequently in cither* and. from that time to tlio 
proaent I have masturhated very irregularly, soinctimoH but little and 
again to execa.^, 

Not long after I came to this plaec I met a young lady with whom 
I soon Leeniiii’ quite intimate. For over a year our fricndnliip wag 
.atrictly platonic and then swung suddenly around to a sexual hasia, 
Wc wei'G ardent lovers for a few weeks, after which I tired of the ganio 
as .[ had before in other eases, and broke oCf all relations with her ns 
abruptly as wns possible. Since then I have almost wholly withdrawn 
froi .1 the society and conipanionaliip of women and have almost entirely 
lost whatever taet and nsaiiranee I once posso.'JHcd in their company. 
Tilings pertaining to aexual life have interested me rather more than 
lesg, hut have occupied iny attention mncli less exclusively than bolorc 
thig episode. Tliongh I hitvo never intended to marry, my breaking oIT 
relationa Avitli this girl afl'ceted me iinicli. At any rate it murked nu 
abrupt cl I an go in the charnclei- of my sexual experiences. 'Die sexual 
impulse sceina to have lost its power to rouse me to action. ITitlicrto 
I had pi'acticed nia.stiirbtttion always under qirotest, ns it were — as tho 
only avnilnblo form of aexnal satisfaction; whilo now I resigiind niyaelf 
to it as all that tlicro was to hope for in that field. Of c nurse I knew 
that a little efi'orfc or a liLhle money would procure natural satisfaetlon 
of my BOX mil needs, hut I also knew that I would never, under any 
ordinary circumstaiicea, put forth the rieccs.sniy oH'ort, and fear of ven- 
ereal disease lias been more tluin enough to keep me away from liouHoa 
of pro-stitiitiou. 

Some montha ago I refrained frnm masUiThiitiou for a period o[ 
about six "weeha and wnhciicd carefully for any chuiigo in my licalth or 
spirits, but noticed none ut nil. The only iiiipulso to niasLnrhatc wna 
occasioned by fits of reatlGgancss aceompaiiieLl by creetiona and a mildly 
pleasiirahlo foelhig of fulhiess in the penis mid scrotum. I think that 
over 75 per cent, of my nets of masturbation are ]U'ovoked by tlie.so flta 
of restleasnosa and are im accompanied by fancy images, orotic though ta, 
lustful desires, or marked pleasure. At other tirne.s the acb is occa- 
sioned by erotic thoughts and images, and is accompanied by a conaid- 
crahle degree of lustful pleasure wliieli, however, is never so intense as 
in my earlier experiences and Ima steadily dcfii'eased from the first. Usu- 
ally the orgasm is accompanied by a strong contraction of all the volun- 
tary lu'iseles, particularly the extciiHor.s, followed by a ulight giddiiicaa 
and alight feeling of exhanstimi, If repeated aevernl times in tho cemrse 
of a single day the acta arc followed hy diillne.s.s and lassitiide,’ otlier- 
wi3o the feeling o[ oxlmu.stion ihihsch away fpiiokly nud a .seiiao of lelief 
and quiet takes its place. So natural or rather habitual has this reaorti 
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to iiiasturbution aa a jnciuia of velief fi'oin noiTOuaiiess and rcatluHaiicsa 
bceoine that the net ia alimiHt instinctive in ila niicoitaeiousuess. 

1 am extremely sensitive to all kinds of .sexual inllnenccs, and Imvo 
an ins a liable curiosity regaiTling every tiling tlmt perLaiii-s to the sexual 
life of men or ivomeii, 1 am not, however, exeited sexiiully hy eonversa- 
tion about sexual facta and i‘elatiui]shii).s, no matter wliiit its iiaturo, 
Lliough in reading crotie literatui'e my exeiteiiient is often intense. 

The tendency to clay dream has never left mu, but tlieru are no 
longer any oiahorate scenes or loiig-conLiiuicd “stories," these having 
been ropliiced by vaguely imagined ineidentH whieli aru usiirilly broken 
oil' before they reach a satisfactory climax. They arc ahvuya inter- 
rupted by the intriifiioii of other inattera, usually of move praetical in- 
terest; and the loiig-cou tinned habit of satisfying myself by masLurbn- 
tiou has made erotio dreams rather Lantulizing thnn pleasurable. I 
dream very seldom at night — at least I can scarcely ever remember any 
dream B upon waking — and practically never of sexual relations. 1 have 
not had a noetnrnal enussion for over three years, and probably not 
more til an twenty- five in my life. 

ill iiiy 'Tove passages" with girls there lias been no serioua tlioiiglit 
of coitna on my part, and I have never had inter course with a wniimii — 
uiilea.s my early experiences witli the Bcrviiiit girl he called such. Like 
all nin sill rim Lois I always idealized “love” to the ill ter exclusion of all 
acnsiial cravings j and tho notion that the physical aet of coitus was 
aoinethiiig degrading and dos true Live of real lovo rather than its con- 
Bimimation wais, of nil prejudices I have evur formed, the most difileult 
to escape — n circiiuiKLimee due, I Hup]m.sc, to the fact that all 1 had ever 
been taught on the siilijeet tended to tlic complete divorce of whnt ayus 
called "lovo” from ivhiit wiis stigmatized ns a “base seiiBiiiil desire," 
Judging from niy Oavii experienee and observation 1 should say Lliat 
"Ideal love” is a inero surface feeling, hound to disaiipear as soon as it 
lins gained its objeob by arousing a rcciproeal interest on tbe part of 
the ono to Avlioni it is clirceted. So little did I "luateriiilizc” the ohjccta 
of my 'Tove" that I liaim iievei cared for kissing or tiie ivnnii cinhineefl 
in which lovers usually indulge, I have neimr ki.sscd but one girl, and 
her Avith far too little enthusiasm Lo satisfy her. My hi.st HAveothcarb 
Avns a very pa.ssioiuite girl, ilie Avni'iiith of Avhose eiuhiaees Avaa boiijo- 
Avlmb torrid aud, to me, both puzzling and niiiioyiiig. Tho iiileiiBity of 
feeling Avliicli demanded such Htreiiuous exiiression Avas beyond my knoAvl- 
edge of hnmnu mitiirc. A HnmeAvhab peculiar circuin.staiicc in eoiuiection 
with these experiences i.s the fact tluit 1 often foiiiicl myself trying to 
analyze my emotions Avith a purely psychological intei'est Avhilc playing 
the part of the intoxicated lover in his niistress’s arnis. 

There is hut little left Lo say on the suhjeet of my sexual develop' 
mnt, During the hist Iavo or three, years my kuoAvlcdgo of Llio fads of 
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tile sexual life Ima been vciy grontly iiicronged, and I have lieconiG ac> 
qua in ted ivitli pliHflCs of human iiaturt? which wen; wliolly unknown tg 
me before. Tlic part played by tliinga sexual in my life in still, i aup. 
pose, ah norm ally large j it is undoubtedly the laig<!st single iiiLcreat, 
though iny ouLcr life ia detennined almost wholly by other considera- 
tion h. 

Of GonrBQ I Icnow nothing of the clfeet wliieli long-continued mna- 
Lurbabion may have had on my ability to perfoi'm normal coitus, I do 
not tliinU I am subject to any kind of sexual perverHion, for all my in- 
dulgence 1ms been fautc ile miciiie and, at least aiiice I Lcagn lunaturba- 
tioiij all my desires and erotic dn3’'-dreamg liave bad to do only with nor- 
mal coitus. The myatcry which surroiiiidg the sexual net seems nt times 
to be regaining its former inllneiice and power of fascination. I Imvo 
no doubt, however, but tliat 1 should be greatly disillusioned should I 
ever perform coitus; and 1 greatly regret that I have not been able to 
test tlii.s conviction and so rnnncl out and complete tins "history.'' 

It may bo worth while to say a word ahmiL my religious experi- 
ences, as, in niiiiiy cases, tliey are closely Imiiiid up with tlin sexual iui- 
pulse. I was never "converted,^’ but on a dozen or more occasions ap- 
proached the crisis more or less clo^eIJ^ Tlie doiniimnb ciiiotion in tlicao 
oxperieiicca was alwny.s fear, sonictimos with anger niid dc.spuir intci- 
mixed in varying proportions. A com pie te. analysis of these expcrifiiicos 
is, of cour.se, impossible, but tlio various pica, Hiir able reeling.^ of which 
converts spoke, in the revivals which I atLeiided were a closed book to 
me. Following my rcvivul-ineGtiiig experiences came a few days spent in 
a sort of moral exaltiiLiou during which I esehewed all luy liiiliita of 
which conventional morality disapproved, save iinisLiirha tioii, and felt 
no armnli satisfaetion with my moral conditions. I i)ceaiiie a flrst-rate 
Pharisee. Toward the women wlio had figured in my daj’ dreams I mid- 
deiily conceived the chastest nirGctioii, reauliitoly sinoLliering every seii- 
siial though b and fanej'' wlioii thinking of llioin, and putting in place of 
those elements ideal love, self-sacrifice, knightly devotion — .Siiiidny-scliool 
Gardon-of'Fdoii pictures with a mcditevalj rniiiantie coloring, These day- 
dreams were always sexual, involving situations of extreinn complexity 
and nionnmontnl silliness. jMa.stnrhation was ahvnj’s continued and usu- 
ally with ineveasod frcqiieiiGy. The end of these periods Avas always 
abrupt and much like UAvaking from a dream in Avhich the dreamer has 
been boliaving in a manner to arouse his own disgust. They were fol- 
loAvcd by feelings of .slice pish ness and self- con tempt mingled Avitli anger 
and a dislike of nil tilings linviiig to do Avitli religion. My Inability to 
pa.SH thfi conversion crisis mid a grooving eonteiii|ib for einiity ciitlinainsm 
finally led me to a .saner attitude toward religion, from Avbicli I passed 
ea.gily into religious scepticism; and later tlio study of plillosopliy ami 
science, and particularly of paycliology, banished the last lingering reni- 
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nant of faith in a Hupcirnn tiiral and k-d mo to tlio passion for 

facta and indiiVoroiico to values wliich liavo caused me to ho often called 
"dead to nil movnlity.-” 

HrsTOiiY II. — C. A., aged 26, uninavricd ; tutoi^ prepaiinfj to take 
Holy Orders:— 

My paternal auce.slry (which is Inryely Hngiitniot) is iiotewnvthy 
for its patriotism and its large fainilioH, 1^1 y father, who died wlicu I 
wns a year old, Is rcnu.'mb(?i'erl f(ji’ tlic singular upriglitiuiss niid purity 
of his life froju liis earliest clnlil)it)()d, Tlic p))olO'rra|0i wJiicIi / Iiavo 
shown Jjini ns posHCSsed of u rare clussie beauty of loiUiiros, He was nn 
ideal huslnind and father. At the time of his death he was u Miistuv of 
Arts and a bcIkioI principal, My mother is nn extraordinarily ncurotiu 
woman, yet famed among her friendp, for lior great domostieityj nttach* 
meat to fior hmsbands, and an almost abnovnial love of bcibies. Shu has 
nobly bo I'll 0 tlio ilMroatmcnt of Jior .secom) bus bn ml, who for oevernl 
yonrs has been in a stale of mclaiicholiu, My motliov lian been “higlily. 
wrought” all linr life, and lias sufi'erod intensely from fen vs of nil kiiula, 
As a young girl she, was RoninanibuliHtln, and once fell down a stair, 
bead during sleep, lu spile of liov bodily aufTorings with indigestion, 
eye-strain, and dcpre.ssion rIir retains her yontlifuIncsH, .She hna slight 
powers of reasoning. (She has liad times of uiiconsejoiisness and rigidity 
I hnvo never lieard any moiitinn of epilepsy, 81ie has a horror of show- 
ing pnuliahnoss in regard to the healLhfnl m ani f os tn Lions of ,sex life, and 
is always praising cxamplea of wlint she terms "a natural woiimii,'' 

I hnve lieard that during my first year my inoLher detected my 
imrse in Llio net of put ling a ninrpliiiie powder cm my tongiiu for tlio 
purpose of keeping mo. quiet, I wan subject tci eonvitlsitms nt tliis period, 
and narrowly escaped n permnnent hornin, Afy fnniily Icl) me Dint from 
the beginning 1 was a well -developed and hnyish hoy, full of iniacUief, 
Impulsive, good to look upon, umisually alTectionate, beloved by nil. 

In my third yenr I Look pleaBuro in crawling under the bed with 
my boy-eonsiii, who was nine inonlha my senior, and aftei’ we had taken 
down oiiv drawers, in kis.sing each ollier’a nntea. I do not rein ember 
which of ua first thought of this pnatiinc, 

At the age of 4 I gave myaolf a treat by gating upward through 
a eellar u'indoiv nt the naira of n woman who was defecating from sov- 
oral feet above into a ccaapool that lay bencatlu It was during thia 
suniTncr also that I frigh toned myself by pulling Imclc my propuee far 
enough to disclose the purple glans, which I had never seen before, 13ut 
this act gave me no dernre to innaliirbntc. 

When I) y'cai's old, and living in a groat city, T drew indecent pic* 
turca in company with n little girl and her younger brothar, Thoae pic* 

10 
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turc.^ jGpi'caciitcd nion in Llic ncL of uiiiinting, The penes 'ivcro drawn 
largUj ami the streiinia of ui'inc; plainly indicated. One afternoon I in. 
duced the boy to go to tlie bath-roonij lie on liiis haelCj and allow iiio to 
perforjii fellatio on lilin. I did not aak him to return the favor, I vc. 
incnibor the ciirioua tar-lihe ainell of liia clothing and the region about 
liis genitnls. It 13 po.sfiible that I gained iny knowledge of fellatio from 
an unknown boy of 10, who had induced nie, during the prceodiiig aum- 
mer to enter a sandy lot with him, watch him urinate, and then, kneel- 
ing before him, commit fellatio, A year later, an I was walking hewc 
in the rain to our siimiiicr cottage, with an open iiinbrclla over my 
Bliouldcr, a boy of 13, whu was leaning against our fence, exhibited a 
large, erect penis, and when I had passed him urinated upon me and my 
umhi'clla. 1 never saw the boy again. I fell peculiarly insulted by hia 
act, Back of the house there lived a IS-ycnr-old boy who invited nie to 
Watch him defecate in the ovit-iloor privy, and during the net told me a 
number of indecent stories and words which I cannot remeinber, 

About this time I fell in love with a little Jewish boy next door. 
Often I cried myself to sleep over the tbonglit that pci'haps Ite was lying 
on II sofa alone and crying with a stomach -ache- I Ion, god to ombrace 
him; and yet I saw little of him, and made little of him when 1 was with 
him. 

Living in a Western city a few months later, some girls of 12 
and 14 led mu to their barn, where they dressrul tlunnsclvcs in 
boys’ clothing and made believe that they were cowboys. Dm: of tlicm 
told tiie to ".shut my eyes, open my mouth, and get a .surpriHc." When 
1 opened iny eyes oiiec more a piece of hen- dim g lay in my iiioiitli, I 
have a vague renicinbriincR of one of the girls asking me to enter a 
watev-closet with her. She uttered some iiulclicate, phrase, hut I per- 
formed no act with her, In the house whero I lii'cd I once eiiLorod the 
bedroom, of a half-grown girl while she was dresHiug, She knelt to 
kiss me innocently enough, and 1, by a sudden impulse, ran iny band 
between her have uccU and. her corset svs far 113 I could reiieh, Appa- 
rently she took no iinticc of my movcnient. Although I did not nias- 
tm'batu, yet during this winter I experienced, a tickling sensation about 
my genitals when I placed my linnd beneath them a.s I lay on my stom- 
Ecb in bed. One evening I pulled up my night-dre.ss and, holding my 
penis in my hand, I danced to and fro on the carpet. I ini agin ed that I 
Avas one of a line of naked men and Avonien who were ndvaiicing toAvard 
another similar line that faced them. I imagined inysGlf as pleasurably 
coining in contact AVibh my female partner avIio poa.se.s.sod male penitabs, 

Tlio following summer I lived in the Avood.3. My next-door play- 
mate was a little girl of uiy oAvn ago — 0 years. Khe .sat down before iiie 
in the Imrn and expo.scd her genitals. This was tbo first tiuio I had seen 
female organa, or had thought for a moment that they dilfcred from 
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juy own. Ill greiit iioi’plexity 1 anked Lhe little girl: ''llae it been cut 
ofT?" Sbo mnl I defecated iu poach basketH Lliat wo found in tlie upper 
part of tliB bani. 

When I waH 7 ycava old and back In the Kan tern city I lived iii Liu 
liouse of n pliyaiciaii. Aloim with In'H d-year-old (faiiyliter one day, J 
sliowcd her my erect oryan, and felt a dclicioua grutihciition when aha 
gtraked it with the M'cirdh'; ’’Niecl Nicer’ X coiifcaHccl uiy fault to 
niy guardian that night after I laid said iny prayoi’H. 1 luul com plainer 
to inj' mothw a year before of the inconvenience 1 lound in wy jionifj 
being "ho long HometiiiieH.” iSlie Haiti Lhat hIiq would "hcc about having 
the end taken olL" But I wan never circuinciBud. Her wuirda gave iiic 
the doubly iiupleiiHaiib iiupresniou that my was to be cub off. 

There enmn occaaionally to the kitchen of Dr. W.'h Iiouhc a foul- 
mouthed Irish laundiGBH M’ho uned coai HC language to me concerning uvi- 
nation, I loathed the womaiij and yet one night' 1 dreamed that I was 
embracing her naked form and rolling over tiiul over with her on the bed; 
and in spite of my sight of female genitals a few inoiitliH before, I 
thought of her as having organs of niy own kind and sixe. At my fli'Ht 
school I watched a red-haired hoy of 12 exjiose the peniH of a 7-year-old 
bay as he lay oil his back in tlie bath -room. I do not rein ember that the 
sight gave me sexual pleasure. 

1 Hpeiit tlio fliiniiiiar before I was 9 in a doulile lioiwc. X’lie adopted 
diuglitcr of our neiglibor (a neurotic, retired physician) was a girl of 
13 who JkuI hecn tjikon from a poor Jnhoring family. Slie got mo to wliow 
her my parts, Lomdied Llieni, ami asked whether I urinated from iiiy 
Bcrotnin, She also iiidueed mo to phiy witli her genitals n.H wo sat on a 
sofa ill the hwiliglit, and to h panic her naked nates with the back of a 
hair-brush as sho lay on a bed; but ivom none of Lhe-se performances did 
I derive physical Hatisfnetion. The girl 13, and I took deliglit in "talking 
dirty secrets," aa sho expresHcd it. Her young cousin II. (nephew of lier 
adopted mother) novor hciird mo iiac the word "thing" without siigges- 
tively smiling. E. recalled the plca.sant hours that she had spent with 
her eouahi when they were in their night-gowns. She did not particu- 
krizG thcao sexual rfilations. Under tlie hoard-walk the hoy II. and I 
once defecated in hottles. Sqnm little girls wlio lived opposite ua pulled 
up their droHge.s one iiiglib and "dared" cnelv oLlior to dance out beyond 
the end of the house, in full view of tlio road. Wo boys merely loolcetl 
On. 

I now fell passionately in lovo with a remarkably handaomc little 
boy of ray own age. I longed to kiss and luig him, hut I did not dare 
to do HO, for he was haughty and intolerant of niy atteiitimia. I even 
allowed him to Htaiul with one foot on me and remark in a loud toiic! 
"I am Conqueror 1” I emlnrrd no end of petty inaiiltH and much ill- 
treatment from this boy, I reached the heiglit of iiiy passion on tlia 
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iiigliL that lie appeared at our cottage in a tiglit-Htting Huit of pepper, 
aiid-siilt. I gloried in liis perfect legH and bcfaoiiglit iiiy giuirdiun that alie 
would buy me a Himiliii' suit of clotlioH, 

For the HUinmcr after I wan 8 yearn old I livial In ii cottage in a 
country town. The .servant maid M. wuh a young girl of Id wluj li-stciieJ 
eagerly to 1113' aeeount.s of the '‘Hcci'ctH" and iictioiiH in \vliieli the girl 
F, and 1 hiul taken delight a year liefore, 1 tliink Unit hi. arranged a 
meeting between a little blnek-baired girl aiid im; in older that we might 
take n walk and piny nexunlly with eneU other. .IuhL an we were shut- 
ing on our walk one of my relaliveri naid tliat 1 imint not leave the yard. 

The little girl and I liad ace-uaweiL together nnd 1 had heeu hdc^ 
Gated in her Icga na ahe ro.sc in the iiir. (W)ieii I waa ill 3’ears old and 
BGc-sawing at a picnic with a atnut girl, the motion of tlie hoard and 
the sight of her straddled form Ailed me with longing to cniliriufn liei' 
ecxnally.) One afternoon M. took me to tlie hon.se of an ae(]iialiitaiicc 
of hers. Jl.'s brother was In the room and made a 11 11 111 her of niiremoui- 
bered remark a whieh a truck mo as being rather "free,” and if. told me 
later that fibc and tbc girt once dre.sHGd as ballcL daiieers and danced 
before hi. ’a brother. I felt that be was Ins eivi tins. 1 w'as alway,s vc- 
raarkabl3' intnitive. 

I fell in love with a bniidsniiio, stout, hlaek-liaired boy wlio lived 
oil a farm; but he ^YaH not a ‘Tanue.r'H bou" in the, eoinnion Hcnse, of Llic 
word. I visited bim for Uvo or three daj'B, iind wc slept with each otlior, 
to my bonndlGa.H joy. For Ills freckled girl coiisin 1 did not earo tlid 
turn of iny wrist, iiUbougli she was a nice enough little thing. One 
niglit when n'o tlirec lay on a bed in the ilark, and iieitlier of n.s boyii 
had eyes or words for her, she siluntly left ns, lie and I never coni' 
inittcd tile slightest sexual fault. 1 left him with Lears iit tlie Hummer- 
and, and I often kissed 10.1 pliotograpb during the folloiving winter. 

In the flat-hong D ivlinro I began to liva when I was 0 3' curs old, I 
once practiced miitunl tickling of a very slight elmracter with a boy ol 
my own age. We sat on chairs jilnccd opposite to caeli otlicv and wo 
InBcrted onv Anger a through the open Inga iu ouv tvonsevs, dnufe as wo 
wore beginning to enjoy tlic titillation we were inierniptcd by tlie ap- 
proach of one of my family who, however, was not cpiiek eiiongb to dia- 
cover us. Down cellar I often aaiv the genitals of tlic janitor’s little 
girls — tliey were fond of lifting tbeii" skirts and they did not wear 
drawers — but I bad no desire to attempt conjunction. I onco caught an 
older friend of mine (lie was 13 ) in the act of leaving 011c of tlic girl.'!. 
The pair bad been in 11 co al -com par Linen t. The Imy was hut toning bis 
trousers ami 1 gncH.sed what be bad been doing. 'Wlieii T began to sleep 
alone hi iny tenth year I had no desire to mii.sturhatc. and was loath to 
do so hy reason of am])lG warninga given me by my guardian ami by the 
family physician. One afLenioon a h tun ted friend of iiviuc sat down in 
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tliG [)iick yiii’fl a«l:ojii.4li(Kl jne by Lying ii [jik-g of «(ring fo IiIh pGriiH. 
At a large private hcIkioI Avliicli ] now altoudod 1 iniulc Lliu iiO(jni\infcaucc 
of Lht; principiil’n hoii, iiiul w under eil wUy he luvd t^ucli a fimey for drcBa> 
idg liis 6-ycar-o]d Bi-'^ler i]i buy's elotlios, Jio c-hxsL'd tJn; door ml jiid 
while he was thus oiigaged. AL my liousi* we went to Llie hiiLlnroom 
together, and iin Hliuwed me his eii'enineiHed aiul niueh-ridged puiiiM. 
Noitlicr of ns iiiude any numtiun of iniisLurliatiiig. 

At this period I fell slighLly in love with n n^yoar-ohl hoy with in- 
tensely hfiick cyofi, J wcmld Iciffs Mni wfieiievor wc were almio, fmt f 
had no Avisli to nedneo him. [ w'as always in to rested in w’li telling tlio 
uviiiation oi youiigor eliildren. When i was Ti years old 1 went on my 
Idicea to a strange liUh? hoy in order Lo whisper in Iri.s ear ait in(|iiiry 
aa to whether he wantial to nriiialc. 1 experienced a pleasurable thrill 
when 1 ^vas 10 years old in leading a small girl cousin to the outdoor 
privy, in helping lier on and olT tlio open seat, in buttoning and inihnfc- 
Loniiig her cUawers, and in gav,iTig nt lit;r vulva. 

The, Hiimmcv before I Avas 10 I lived a wild life in the iiiountaina, 
My ecnn))aiiions AVei'o a negro girl, the two daughters of a clei'gyinnii, 
the two sons of a tiuesLionahle woman hotelkeeper, and the daughter of 
the Tvisli scavenger. vUl of tlie.so cliildroii Averc extraordinarily sensual. 
Tlicir leading jiastinie, from morning until night, Avas vnryiiig fonim of 
indecency, Avith the siiprome oarcss — whieli they termed "riiisiiig dieUic” 
—as the ino.st frequfinl; enjoy tneiit, The .1- year- old diutgliter of the 
scavenger explained to uh how .slui had seen her fiiLlmr iipproaclihig Im'I’ 
stout 111 other with an erect pmii.'i, the jiair n Landing up before the lanip- 
liglit (luring the act. TJii.s curly-] leaded, rosy-uhODlted rdnJd linndlcd Imr 
genitals ao nuieli that they Avtu'o inlliuned. I oiieo saw lier .sitting in Llin 
road ami ruhliiiig dust against Iier viifva. I Rtuv little of the elder 
daughter of the miiii.stei- (h1h« was IS years old). She jicrsuadiid mo to 
expose myself hefoi'e her in the cellar of a partially-huilt honsc. In re- 
turn for iny favor slie alloM'oLl me to look at lier genitals. iSlie did not 
ask for t.'OJififncf/n. The, Lwn younger daiigli tin's Avere my intimates. 
With the middle one I was forever performing a Aveak eonjiuietion that 
eoiisisiecl in the laying of my inenihei- ngnin.gt her villva. Notivitlislniid- 
ing all the eiitvratioa of my HLllc friend, I eon Id not be pevsnadeil to 
pi'Dh’iule iny penis again.st her vagina; and not on one oeeasion can I 
rein ember obtaining an erection oi' ex tie me plea sure, Up in tlie garret 
she straddled slanting beams Avith her genitals exposed, and I fnlloAved 
her example. The negro girl and my little friend both nriiiated on a 
tent lloor at my rmjnest. I did not fancy the odor of a girl'.s genitals, 
nav tho appearuiKie of the vulva avIima tbo labia avci'c lu'ld apart. 

The folloAvfiig sniniiior, when I Avas almost 11, T tonic a long walk 
one day Avltli my old rriend, the girl lb entevod a jiateh of Avoods 
and ate our luncii, but no flense of sexual drawing toward tho girl c»ini« 
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over me and alic did nob oJTei' to entic’d me. I alopt with Iicr lioy-coualti 
one night, iiiul iter nciivopatliic luint, a I'ctircd imly pliyHieian, boLlictcd 
\\a by vcpeateilly eveeping inlu ouv room. I Cell inlnilively Ibat ishc^vaa 
wntciilng to see wJicLIici' wo would coininit iiiubnul uiuHLiirbatioii — which 
we had no tlinnglit; of doing. Three yea in before 1 lind opened the door 
of her bedroom f3Uddeijly siniV l^a^Y E.’b naked lovm. The ])byHictnn Imd 
been oxninining her, JO, told me Inter. ]\iy giinrdinn almt annoyed me 
by repeated warningH nob to play with inynelf, 

iTirst before I turned 111 wn.H Heiib to a Binall and HO-oallcd "Iioino” 
boarding'RcItool. Eight of na lived in the .Hiiiallcr dormitory. The ma- 
tron roomed dowUBtairs. There was no rcHidcnt master — a Herioiia evrar, 
Wo .small boys were told to atri]) one o veiling. We were then tied neck- 
to-ncek and made to dance a “Hlave-daiice,” wliicdi was marked by no 
BR-vnality. A boy of 15, R,, one afLeriioon gave me tlin nstoiiishing m. 
formation tliat my father Imd tfiken a part in iiiy procrentioii. Up to 
tine moment I bad known only of the maternal ofliees, inrorniation of 
Wliicli had been bean tif ally -supplied to me by my gnardinii when I wns 
/ years old. At that time I talked freely aluiiit the eoiniiig of a bnby 
brother in a distant city; I watched the eonstmctioii of baby clotlics; 
I named the ncwcoinci', and I was momentarily disappoiiiLed when he 
proved to be a girl. Tliis Haine R,, a strong boy wiLli a large penis, got 
into the custom of lying in bed witli me just lierove lights were put out. 
He would read to liiinsclf and occa-sioiially pause to pump bis pcuii 
and make with liis lips bho soniid of a laboring loeoiiidlivc, I felt im- 
pelled to liandlo liis organ, for I was faseinated by its hiiio, and still'iicBa, 
and warmth. Rarely ho would titillate my then Hiniill ami imcrect penia. 
it. never ejaculated when lie was with me; lienee, not until my third 
year was I acquainted witli the niipearnnce of a flow of Hcmcii. Some- 
Lhnna R. would stop (hiring Ilia dressing to ninnipnlate Ins penis, but was 
.nieh a picture of rosy liealfcli that I donht whether lie bronglit liinisclf 
often to ejaculation. R, told mo that he had been to a brothel wlioro 
Ilia genitals umre examined to determine whether they were large enough 
and not diseased. He also related how he "played enw" with a girl of 
liis own age, alic eonaenting to perform faUdifn upon him. A dark- 
skinned, unwashed, pimpled but fairly vigorous hoy of 10, wltli an irro 
tiiblci doniiiieering manner, told mo the delights of coitiia with a girl in 
a batli-lionsG, and I overheard bis conver-saLion with another "old" boy 
concernmg the purchase of a girl in a big city for tlie sum of live dollars 
No delaila were given. 

I will now pass to my third year, wlien I was 15 year.s old. A 
large, well-sel-np boy of IC, A., became my idol, liis lol ova lion of iny 
presence in bis room filled me with endleas love. AVhiiii I lied about a 
matter in which he was eniincriied, Ids deiniiiciation of mo liroiiglit ino 
to a state of almdderiug and weeping unapeakable. 'When out rclntioTlB 
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^cre cstablialicd again A. allowed mo to creep into Iuh bed after tbo 
lights were oiitj and tlicro I pnti.siojin lely oinbrnccd liiin, but witboiib 
performing tiny dorinito net, Wlion I tunicd over on my fiidc with iny 
back to ])iin be drow niy prepuce buck and forth until I experienced 
orgaHHij but not ejaenliUioi), I would rchiril liis favoj' by pumping bia 
erect penis, but with no cjaculiitioii on Iuh pint. He did not propoao 
fcJIat-lo, niid I did not think of it. One night when ho wivh in iny bed 
I bogftu to very qliglitly, wlieroupon lie laughed, auying: 

"So that iH the Way yon aimiso yonrHcUl^’ Aa a matter of fact the habit 
was not fastened upon me. He ahvayn laughed when the rnblniig of Ins 
fliigcr on my expoaed glams cnit.scd me to aliriiik, Another boy, II,, now 
began to allow me hia erect penia and wo practiced imitual rrianipula- 
tloiia. A. laughingly told itio liow me bad caught H. iu the act of inna- 
tiirbnting fta ho stood In the hatli^tub. A, told me n rniiiiljer of aoxual 
atoriea— how lie enjoyed coitus in the bualie.s witli n girl on the wny 
home from onterlaininents j how half a dozen boys and girbs atiippcd in 
the basement of a cluircli and performed eoitua on the velvet clmira 
which stood bcliiiul the pulpit; nnd how' lie and a yoUTiger boy, who 
camped out together, played with eacli otbfu*’H genitals, b’., n hoy of 
II, w'lis highly nervous, subject to timidity and tears on the slightest 
provocation, often morose,, and under treatment for kidney trouble, 
IIiB peni.s W'as erect "wlienevor I aaw him undress. He told me that a 
parfially idiotic man taught F. and Ins eompaiiion how to masturbate. 
The man invited the boys to hie tent and tlmrc pumped bis organ until 
"boiuc white hLuIT ctimo out of it," li*. also Lold luo tliat an Indian 
priiicoas in his part of the country would permit eoitus for dfty cents. 
A. Bomctiinefl slept witli F,, nnd I could imagine bbeir cmbracRB, S,, a 
BEcrctive, Iminlaome boy of 13, wetted Ida bed with urine every night. 
The only sign that he gave of nn intei’c.st iu sexuality was his laugiiing 
remarlf concerning t)ie coupling of roBR-biigs. Of iiis clnini, my beloved 
C-, I will speak later. My ainall rooin-niatc handled liiinsclf only slightly. 
I never had n desire to lie with him, since I disliked him, nor with my 
iirat roijm'inntL'i a "eJnmlry," Jlcry boy of 10, who.so penis intoreated me 
merely hccansc it was circumeiBcd and alniost always erect. His nias' 
turbalion was also so slight as not to attract any iiarticular attention. 
A Inaty German hoy, 11, showed no signs of soxunlity until bis third 
year, when be laugbcd about Ids ncwly-appoaring pubio Imir, and told 
sever nl of us openly of how be enjoyed to filay "a drum -be at” on his 
penis before going to sleep. "I don’t do it too miicli, though," lie ex- 
plained, He sliow'cd a mild curiosity wbeii I gave bim the resume of 
n book mi coluilntntinu wliicb contained ill lustrations of the erect pen is 
nnd Die female organa. I had found this book iu the w'oods nnd I rend 
It eagerly during my third year. 

X came to the p<dnt of agreeing with A., who said: “Kveryone b 
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smnl;ty." Indeed I lived in it Ui.stful worldj Mill yet my mind wus licnij 
also on liookSj und ^vl•iLil\g, iiiul tUe uuUluor wm'Ul, I wiu (ivevi<vo-ft'n 
aiHl splendidly developed, wiUi a mediiiin-fli/eil [leiiis nnd ii seiiiiL f'rowLh. 
of pubiiJ Jmir. Jily laeo wore a HOincwliiit iiifiiiitiic nxiii'i'K.sion. jjy 
month wiVH a perfeet "Cupid’s henv," niy liaiv tliiii and I ^vug 

troubled nboiib my siiuh-iio.se, ivliicli f,nive Lhe huys a fp’eat dcnl o| 
amusement. As n luaUev oC fatt 1 exaRi^evated Us upward tMulciicv 
out of my inoi-bid Heir-iioiiHeioiisiiess and imwurdico. iMy 
U'ds Gxti’BOi'din/ii'iJy Jnlen.vu, an it had /iJivaya Ja-en. I u'as seiniitive 
(iinollfl niul sounds and colors and ]Kn's()iialilii!H, mid to tlio subtle in. 
Ihience of Lbc iiigbl. I wn.s liniid aiul easily moved to tears, but not 
from liny physical weaknc-sa until after. At the lo\Y«r bonse there waj 
the hoy Z,, famed for his large penis ^ and the older (I., a boy of 15 
who was the leader in sexuality at bis dormitory. ’A. showed me Ida 
penis and exposed liis glmis often rnongli, hut wo did not niniiipnlnta 
each other. G. told ns to notice lioiv largo a spaeo liis penis oeciipicd in 
his tronsoi's, and laughed over Z.’s enstoin nl miisLuvlniting by incana 
of a narrow vase. G.’s special lover was a nervous hoy of ten. U ig 
reinni'kablo tliiit none of 11 a mentioiiGd fvHaiio or jimlicatlo. These acts 
limy have occurred at school, but not to my knowledge. We did not 
have 111 neb to say sex u ally about the girts. Wo beard rniiiors of n 
Kl-ycar-oldj V,, wlio bad been sent away from sehnnl for coitus j and 
my ftrat room-mate, was Raid to hava ohlaiiied wnijKiiefLO with a girl 
under cover of tbo clmpel shed. Once A, and I pointed a tole.seoiie at 
the open windows of tlio girls’ domitory, but we saw no thing to iiitere.st 
ii.s. A fbiy-scholar, J., a pale, nervous, bright hoy of 111, took mo iiilo 
the study of his niicle-phyaioiaii and logelhcr we glonled over pictures of 
the Bcxual organs, A. was with uh on one neeasioii. d. told n\c huw bo 
liked to roll over and over in bed with ln.s Iiiuid placed nndcr bis scrotum, 
Tlii.s act, he said, made liiiti ini a gin 0 that lie was nlitaiuiiig coitus, He 
advised me to slide my penis back and forth in the vagina whenever I 
should actually ohtniii coitus. In iny room at school . 1 . once drew an 
hn aginary map of a bagnio, in which tlic water-closet was cavefiiily dis- 
played eit suite with the bedrooma. and I never uiastiirbatcd togotlicr. 
Indeed, I cainiot remember .seeing liJa organ, A Ini Iking hoy of 10, who 
lived opposite the aebool-groiiiids, beeaine intimate with J., and we tliree 
Avent oil a rvalk up the railroad track. The big boy, VV., tried to inflame 
my passions by telling me how he and J. had had coitus rvibh a hanil- 
smne hi ack'b aired, widorv in town, hut I reinaincd cold, 

During this year I fell in love with C., a popular, lalkative, witty 
hoy of Illy own age, or perhaps n year younger, lie. fancied mo luid wo 
slept togotlicr one niglil; under tlie most innocent circimistaiieoH. I never 
dreamed of having .sexual relations with him, and ycL I fairly burned with 
lovG far .liiii. My stay at liis beiiutifiil liomo over Sunday while fn‘s 
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jjnrcHis wei-R ft^vay 'svaa ont> lony Wo Hlcjit in cacit otlicr’w annsj 

but tlusi'c "waa no atixuality. Eii rouLo to C'.'h lioiiic ho pointed with a 
glove to a little woi‘king-|^irlj Haying ho would like to liuve intereouvao 
witJi her, but tJiia iv'a« the only i-tMuiirk of tJio kind tiuit ever piisscd Ills 
Jipa in iiiy presence. Wlien uiidroased Have for his nnder.Hhir t^ he liingli- 
ingly licld Ilia unereeL organ in Ids hand tind ]iuulo the niotioim of 
obtaining conjunction with an iin aginary partner, Once we Npoke of 
masturljatioii (I eon Id rccilfi the in fonnn Li on of iiiy good pliyaieian with 
a itiarvcloua show of virtue), and C. vcimirknd; "Yea, doing that makes 
boys crazy," C. himlly grew tired of my deetsptive, babyish nature and 

ultia-iiitei'C.at. in hooica and pu//.le.a, Init I elierialierl an umliniinished 

ftiTeotioji for liim, ajid when ho was detained at liomo for a fortniglib 
with a broken arm, 1 wrote him a paasionate letter, whieli I nobbed over 
and acLually wetted with iny leara. Hut the fervor of iny pa.aaion died 
at the close of the year. 1 conaidev thia uiiHiilIicd friendship to be tlio 
DJily redeciining feaUuc of iny Bensunl days at school. 

Versed as 1 was in the warniiiga agaiiisb mas turba Lion, I found 
plBaauro one afternoon when I was alone in slipping my penis Llirougli 

the open handle of a pair of scisaors and in violently dapping iny par- 

tinllj' erect organ until a sLrnngc, siveet thrill crept over me from top 
to tec and a drop of clear lii|nid oozed from iny member. But 1 gave up 
the niaiiipulaLion with scissors, finding a greator-satisfaction in niastuv- 
bating wliilc 1 was defecating or just after it, 1 either puiiijicd niy organ 
by slipiiiiig the jireiiiiee bauU and forth, or I grasped the organ at its root 
and violently jerked it back ami forlli. 1 soon began to inaatnrhato not 
only every time that [ defecated, Imt also at night just before I went to 
sleep, and soinctimes caidy in tlie moi’ning. On the whole I preferred 
the jerking just described. I always brought iibouL ejaeulabian after 
pci'lmps five iiiiiiuteH of violent exertioii. 

Aly penis bceaine chafed at the root, but I did nob especially care. 
I reiiiGiiiher the iifteniooii that f iiiastuvhatcii for the (Ir.st Lime while 1 
was (Jef con Ling in the scliool water-closet, f cannot Tccall tlniL at first 
1 llioiight of coitus while I iiiasLurhatcd. On one oeea.sion f uia.sLuvbated 
over the vase de iiuil after a delightful aCtornooii of tobogganniiig ex- 
ploration up and down the moiintnin, 

Dni'iiig thi.s flisfc year of nhn.se, 1 felt no ill efTeet.s wliataoevcr, 
alLliongli I realized, in an vinthiiikiiig way, Lliat I was doing wrong. IluC 
sexuality liatl assuiucd Llio propoidion of a regular feature of oiiv school 
life. It was difUcuIt for me to place a "iinivcrflal" view in its truo pei‘- 
spoebive, I n.sed to smile nb the glazed, dull inorjiing oyc of poor II,, who 
was a stunted boy of Ifi, and thim could not endure his losses so well as 
1 could endure them, Tlie qualm h of eon science which 1 sulTerod wore lost 
ill my delight in my dawning sexual life, iS'ometiiuea I lay nii uiy Btoiii- 
ach in bed, and by placing my hand under niy serotiun, nceording tc 
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tliG directions of J., brouglit up ft pretty girl to iiiind. Just before Sun. 
(lily sehooL G,, our chief reprobate, and the rest of us wouhl hunt 
wluit wo considoved to be imsty texts of Scripture. The chapter con- 
cerning the whoredoms of Ahoiuh and Aholibirh gave me an cspeciai 
pleasiire. T. mentioned tlic giggling that occurred at prayerH in blio 
lower dormitory when the details of birth were read out, A few 

days before G, was expelled — for exactly what cnuHC I do not Uiiow — ho 
told me of how greatly he enjoyed eoitiis on his graiidnioLlmr’iS sofa with 
a girl of fifteen. When I wejit home on tlio boat for holidiiys I noted tlm 
lai'gCj blftck-h aired poiiiH of tlie strong hoy of our school. He occupied 
a etate-room wUh mo, but made no sexual overtures. 

Since my twelfth year I had been wrapped up all suiiinier long in 
a boy who wfts six months my Bciiior. We slept together constantly, 
but not once did we think of obtaining miitiiftl gratification. On tlio 
conti'ftrj’', we held up high ideals to each other and frowned on iiiaa- 
turbation. I took delight in saying that 1 never had handled myself, and 
never would do so. JUveii at the height of my "auto-eroLic'’ period, I 
sirUifully concealed my habits from all my boy frienda, A neurotic solo 
choir boy friend once .spoke of obtaining ejneulaLion, whereupon I ex- 
pressed litter ignorance of aiich an net, little hypocrite that I was, 
This boy told how tlic house servants joked with liiiii ftbout coitus and 
made laughing lunge.s at Ida organs. 

But much aa I loved my cluim, my moat paaalouate regard went 
out in iiiy thirteenth year to N., a elmbbyj bliie-cyed, choir-boy of 12 . 
He was a pretty boy to any eye. He was not giltcil, except in water- 
sports, and anything but popular eitlier wltli girls or with boyaj yet I 
grew warm at the mention of bis name. He did not care n. fig for me, 
From first to last I had no coiiaeionsiicss of t)ie se.wial nature of my 
passion, and the thought of doing more than oinbi'iieo and lci.sa liiin in 
an innocent iiinniicr never crossed niy mind- For two 8111111110113 I had 
nights of tossing on my bed (although I alniost never was sleople.as for 
any civuac) when 1 would see bis dear face and form, in and out of tha 
ewiinniing pool, or engaged perlmps in .singing or in sliowiiig his beautiful 
teeth. I .seldom wns smitten witli little giihs, and 1 found myself em- 
barrassed in their company after niy ninth year; yet I tlioiight well 
eiiongli of tlieir looks and ways to enjoy their company at dances, Tho 
girls liked me in a platonic way, for I waa accounted 11 good, big, kiud, 
hUiiulering boy with a helping hand for the sin al lest fry, 

During the summer after I wfLe 13 , I imagined myself in tho 
curly nioi'iiing, when I was half awake, as persuading my wifo to havo 
coitus with me. In the course of ray spoken words 1 kept my hand 
under iny scrotuiu, 

A plump girl-con, sin of my own age wa.s visiting at my luiclft’a 
during the summer after I was 13 . With her I gvoatly desirod to 
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satisfy myaelf, Init I eonkl not be Biirc Lhat my Ijoy eousiii (5 yeura 
old) iniglit not fiiul uh otit, cvtiii tliougfi slic sJiould coiiooiit. Once wlien 
wc LIu'cg were iu Llu! Imj'-Jolt n wave of lust rolled over me, bub I made 
no pi'opoaal. and grciLlljf iiicrx'n.sed my HbUlo. On oiio 

occnaioH my tumt liiul yono to tlie villngc fov ke-ereuin, luid L, and I 

wci'c left alone in tlie diiiiu^j-iooiii, I took Juir on iiiy Inij mid Jind a 

powerful crccLion. I nlnioHt awkcil her to play aexiially wiLli me in Lho 

barn, but ins Lend 1 .s]h>1ec of nji jjnn/rjjinj'y girl, tJie Drat hrtter.s of wlioso 

BUcccfisive immea spelled iiii incleeent word for eoitiia — a word known to 
almost every Anglo -iSiixon ehild, 1 leni', L, Iniigbod, but gave no nign of 
assent, For ii iieighburhig girl of lij I felt sneh a drawing that early in 
the morning I would roll on tlie lUior wiLli niy ercet organ iu ury hand in 
riotous imagining of coilu.s with her. I walked with her iu the woods and 
sat at her feet, but altlunigh I felt iu.stinetivel^' that who would sntiafy mo 
without imieh persiiiiBioii, yet I coidtl jiof ask her. One night I started 
to churcli in order to walk hoine with her, luid lead her (if ji os ail do) to a 
held wliere we might gratify mu’fiolvea (I picked out the exaet grassy 
spot wlicrc wc might lie) ; but when I was almost at tlie eliiivch door 
itiy ''moral sense” (if that is xvliat it was) i'o,se and dragged mo homo 
again. 

] Airing the swinunhig lionr I watched the geuitnlH of the hoya, 
couipuriiig them carefully in tlin innst miinito details. Circiimeiscd or- 
gana nITected me ns being d is agree able, and ineu’w hairy, eoarac genitals 
I abhorred, 

When 13 I heeaiiiB aetjuainted witli the new mail-boy nt Lho Inn. 
He AVas a city "street -boy,” and got me into sinoking eigarettes oeca* 
sionnlly. I did not delhiitely take up .smoking until I was 1(1. He told 
lUQ tluit a mason once ufl'ered him ten cents if he would masturbate (lie 
man in a eellar. The hoy said that lie leCnsed. I sleiiL n few tinie.s with 
an ill-favored boy of line inivcntage. He was of my own age, and X had 
played wftJi him in a niiLiiral way for several years, hut my iiicreaHing 
sexual desires led me to inuLnally iimstnrbatft witlj liiiii, and even uiisuc- 
eossfnlly to attempt with liiin mntiiLiI pmilicatin. On the morning after 
our nights of sensuality I felt "gone” and miserahle, hut not repontmit. 
By Afternoon I M'a.s niy.self again. f\fy relit tioiis u’itJi G. were purely 
animal, for 1 disliked his jcaUuiH di.sposition, his horse-huigli, his features, 
his form, Ills withdrau'ii scrotum and his lunlcr-sized penis- At homo 
in the evening I often found myself in (lam eel with a mental picturo of 
ojctive fulliiiio with liim, bub I never performed this not, so far n.s I 
roiueniber. 

One of my great sfixuni desires was to walk along a fonco on which 
a girl was seated, lu order that I might feast my eyes on her pudenda 
slio must nut u’ear drinvurs. 

When 1 Lurued Id 1 hud been, frinn my unusual hIzc, in lojig xroub. 
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eva fov acvcval months. I cnlcvctl a divy-aehool and pvogveaactt 

brilliantly i]i iny ahuUtia. I kept np mastui’btition almost daily, soiuc- 
timoa tn'ice a dayj botli in tlio water clo.aot ami in bed, 1 can rcmcmbei 
ejaculating before urination in tlie school cdbiiicl. At night 1 often 
found iny.self longing for tlic robiirn of my siator, seven ycnr.s niy junior, 
in ovdev that I might embYaee bev iu bed and fondle liev geuLtala. I had 
clone tlio.se tilings during iny Christmas vacation of Uin yoiir before. 1 
mildly reproached inyaelf for snob ineestuona clcairca, but they recurred 
continually. 1 tlreniued little. Ami I cannot renienihor the ebaracLor of 
my dreams. My -waUbig UbJrto spent itself mostly in longing.n to em- 
brace (without lustful acta) the forma of lit tie boys of oxc|uiHlte blonda 
beauty and tliielc Irnlr. Narciasiani may liave been present, for iu my 
twelfth year I had been told that at the ngn of 5 and 0 T waa an 
exlniordiiiarily beautiful little creature witb long, lint-wbiLe hnir. The 
preferable age waa from Q to 0. Jfy eye was alert on the, vStveeta tor lioya 
an.swering to this doacription, and a .street boy with long, wliile liair ao 
won my passion that I followed him to bl.a liome and asked bis iiiotiicr 
if he might call on me and "play some gnmesd’ As I did not even know 
the boy’s name and had never seen him before, I was wondeviugly re- 
fused. I sought in vain to find the whoronbouta of another loug-baired 
atroet boy whom I burned to embrace and load with benoflta, I bad 
a bDiiiu]]oaa doairo for siieli a boy as this to idolize uit: — to loolr into iny 
face out of big eyes and lose himself in love for me — to oall me by 
cndcnviiig pet names — of liis own accord to throw his avma uvoimd tny 
neelc. Tliis second actiml boy disappeared from my horizon by pro- 
BUinably moving away from tlie vast city neighborhood. I Look a fancy 
to a small boy at aeliool, who poasesaed the requisite delicacy, timidity, 
and swce.fcueas, if nob the physical requisites, of my haau ideal, I walked 
with liiin in the park and planned to have him at tlie honae; but the 
matter was not arranged. At boarding-school I had asaoeiated much 
with younger and weaker boys, ami bad been ridieuled miieli for my 
eowavilicc in sports, but at the city school I moved with my equals and 
won tlioir rocognition. Our gyinnasiuin director wms middle-aged and 
of an indolent disposition. He lilted to recall liia youth fnl ereetioiia and 
to answer my sexual queries too fully, and cheerfully volunteered in- 
formation on broth els. Yob 1 doubt Mdietlicr ]\e liad an evil purpo.ae in 
conversing with me. I thought I shonlil never dare or want to enter 
one. I always conjured up the picture of a row of Jiaked women from 
whom I coidd take my pick, and the smell of tlie women I imagined to 
be identical Avitli the smell of niy big friend A. at boavdiiig-seliool. When 
I was traveling down town on an elevated train one afternoon the 
brakemau asked me whcLlier I had ever been ia a bvotho.l, and told mo 
that disorderly honse.s abounded in my noighborliood, "T liuve had con- 
nection with ■women," said this «d-liairecl young man, waving liia band 
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in greeting to a -woniivn avUo nocltled at him from a -wiiulow, "Hiiice I ’ivaa 
16 ycai'H old. Not long ago a line -loo king, yo\iiig wonuin in nlVtiriKl 

to pay all my cKpeiiHcs if 1 'would live with her iiiid connect with lier.” 

When a gii’l of perhapa 7, iv din taut euuaiii of mine, viaited ua for 
a. few days, I grntilhid iny luat by placing my hand under her gciiitalH 
«ik 1 Hwinging her to and fro. She giggkal with plcaHUi’c. That .suiuiimr 
I began to exporiciiec the evil eiructa oC the inaaturhation 'which I had 
practiced daily for a year uiid a half. Viinplea began to break out on my 
chill (my eonipk-xiori up to tliia time Jnul been 'ivliite mid delicate), 'riio 
family aflcrilied my condition to digcHtive diniculLica. In playing witk 
tho boya and girla I found uiysolf acized wdtli a terrible ahyncaa and a 
tciulcncy to look down and "sveep. I had lo.at all the courage 1 had — it 
had never been great — in the preaence of a crowd of eliildren. I wna 
fairly at Giiae with ii ainglc comp an ion, My aelf-conaeionancaEi was ,Homc- 
thing more painful to me than I can convey in word a. At koiiin I wept 
ill my room and ciiraed mj-aelf for a baby. I little realized the oauae of 
iiij' ncrvoiia eolkipao, Yet I hud too robiiat a fniiiia not to be able to 
sleep and to piny biinl, Tlic Hympathetic plcn.anrc 'ivhieli I had fuiiiul 
ill swinging my girl-coiiRin to and fro I now doubled by letting a 7-yeiir- 
old hoy ride cock-horse on my feet. I experienced an erection during 
the proecaa, and I aliiioat induced ejaeiilatioii when I tickled the hoy 
with iny feet in the region of lii.a gen i tala. To ace liia alirlnking, gig- 
gling joy gave me an nxiiuiaite Hc.xunl Llirill, I longed to alecp with the 
hoy, but I wtiH afraid of eiinaiiig eoininent. At tlm new iiiid large Imard- 
iiig HC'IiooJ udiitdi I elite I’fld in the fall my mo.st luatfiil di-eaitra and 
ejaculiitioiis were concerned with atanding this little b^y on tlie. foot- 
board of ii bed, taking down lua k ii ic kerb ock era, a no oerforining 
on him. But I dreamed iilao of natural coitus, I fell in love with the 
handsome, 12-ycar-old aon of the aged licadmastcr. Tlie hoy, 0., sat next 
ino at tliQ table, and T never tired of gazing at him. It gave me a apeeial 
Bcnso of pleiiHure to look at him when he wore a certain flowing, .scarlet, 
four-in'Iiaiul necktie. But 0. was not attracted to me — for one thing 
I was in a dia agree ably pimpled condition — and I eould not iiidiiec him 
to linger in iny loom nor to sloop ivith mo. IMy pn.ssion for 0. did not 
diminish, and it rose to ita supremacy on the evening when he appeared 
in onr hallway (he roomed on the girls' side of the ho use and hinted 
at the aoximl sight.s that he saw) in a eoatnnic of white satin, lace, and 
wings. lie WHS ready for u co.stuino party. 

I now innatnvlinted leas frequently, for I was liegimiing to appre- 
ciate the hovrihle oonscquenccs of my indulgoiico, I Imd frequent polln- 
fcion.s, with dveaniH. My day wus one long agony of fear, How I dreaded 
to go to sleep In the same bed with iny older eliuni. wlui never niiulo 
any fid van cos beyond omhraeing mo pa.s.sively (ni>n cravUouo while he was 
asleep. My day ivas ono long agony of fear, At meal Lime my feet 
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jjonsttinny ^vritliccl in agony for ieiir tliab tlic lieatlmnstcr'a groivii up 
young ladies shoiiUl make fun of iiinj or tliat 1113' livok of fauiiil eoiu^ 
y)osur(i Mul my inability to look people in the eye luiglit lio commcnteii 
upon, I tingled ivilli apprelieiisioUj espuoially 111 tlic region of my stoin- 
iich. Every mn■^'G n-ns tnnt in tlic ofl’ort I made to nyipeiir coiniioacd, 

I inn.stm'batRd ivitli orcctioiis over nothing. Greek I'Gcitntions were for 
JUG an aiilo (la fc. Hy ImurL heat like a trip-lniinnier «b tlio tluniglit of 
getting lip to recite, ninl oiieo on my icet iny A’oieo shook and niy mimi 
Ivaiulcrcd, I Imteil the thought of people hehiinl me lool^ing nt iiie, I 
tarely .siiniinoiied the eouriigc to turn iiiy lie [id either ono way or tiro 
other. I vastly [nliiiired the " bravery” of the .small, 15 -year- old hoy who 
recited .so calinlj'’ and so ivell. I iva.s Loo cowardly to piny foot-hall and 
bn sc -hall, and I dreaded even my favorite tennis bccan.se the spectatora 
put me in a state of seared self-co 11s cions 11 o.s8. Knowing iny own condi- 
tion, 1 was yet ao blind to it moat of the time, and such a Jekyll-and-Hyde, 
that I acLiially'^ pitied a hoj’’ of ID who was an eccentric and a .scared 
victim of inaatiirhation. Diit in spite of my ncnropiithic condiLion 1 
developed intellccLiiall}''. I do not touch upon thi.s nsjaad of my life, liow- 
ever, because I am trying to limit niy.solf strictly to sexiuil ]niuiife.sta- 
timia. At the present time I have not tlio courage to contiiiue tho 
narrative. 

IIisToiiY TIT, — Tlio following mirraLlvo written by a. clergyman, 
age <10, unmarried I — 

My cliildliootl aiul early boj'hnod wore iiiim.arkcd hj' scxnal plic- 
nomewa, beyowd oecaBioiial lirceUona, wbic.h uommc.uced when about 5 
year.s of ago, udMioufc any exciting earns es, The.sn were aeon in paid ed by 
some degree of excitement, of tlic same nature a,s that which T experi- 
enced ill later ycav-s. T was ah.solntelj' ignorant of sexual inatter.H, lint 
ahvn3<a Iiad nii idea that tho essential difl'ercncc between nnin and woman 
waa to be found in the genital organs. Thi.s was .sonieLiinea a matter 
for thought and enrio.sit3'. 

Being for ninnj'^ years an only child T saw little of other children, 
and for Hied the Imhit of amnaiiig myself with making things — boats, 
houses, cte. — and neijnired rt taste for science. When I conld read I 
preferred hiographj', lii.story, and poetry to anything el. sc. 

Wlien I was 19 years old and at a largo Hcliool I heard for tlie first 
time of colLiia, but very iinperfoetl3<. For a few day.s it Pilled my 
thoughts and inuul, but feeling it waa too cngimasiug a Hubjoct and ona 
whieli took me off better Ihliigs, I put it out of my mind. Later, an- 
other boy gavo me a fuller de.snriplioii of tlic mat ter, and I began to 
have a great de.sire to know more and to he ohl 0110 ugh to praetiee it. 
I also discovered that boys masturbated, and about a yeur after tried 
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tli0 experiment for mytielf. Tins vice wan Ifirgely indulgeil in by my 
sdJooJ-felloivH. It never oeuuvred to inc tluit it wfts HiiiUil, niiLil i was 
nearly 10, Avlien 1 came across ii passage in Kenns’a .1/cntn(ff o[ l^ahool- 
fjoys, in wliicJi it wnn liinteJ siicJi Uiings were wrung jncmilly and spij'it- 
ually. Pievionsly 1 bad felt it was an indelicate and him mein I tiling, 
and bud for Iicalfcli. This last idea \\’as held as a Holcinii fact by all my 
boy friends. Gradually religion liegaii to exert mi iiilhienee over my 
sexual nature, obtaining as years passed a greater and greater restrain- 
ing power. It is Hiniply iiiiposHible for lUG to write a liistory of my aex- 
nal dovelopincnb without also dcsci'il)ing the action which Cliristiunity 
bns liinl in dctcniiiiiiiig its growtii, Tim two have Ijeen ho iiitiiiiately 
bound together that my life liistory would not be a faithful record of 
facta if I left religion out of it. 

At seliDol I took piii’t, iv'ith great Ifeennes.s, in criclcet and foot- 
ball, and was very aiiiljitioiiH to excel in everything in which I tool? an 
interest, but I always had o flier tantes a a well, which were more pro- 
eioUb to me, for example, the love for science, history, and poetry. Until 
I was past 10 years my desire was simply for coitua, girls and Women 
attracted me only as [ilTording the means of gruti tying this desire j hub 
when I WHS nearly 17 I begun to regard girl.s ns beautiful objects, apart 
from this, and to do.siro their lovn and cmnjmnion.sliip. At tlio .sanie time 
it dawned upon me that life held much of joy in the love of women nnd 
hi domestic life — so linrtcefcirth T regiirtliid tlimii in a liiglier nnd purer 
ligliE, and apiirt from soxiial gratiflcntioii. In fact, from this period till 
I was over 20, this idea ho doniiimlcd my whole liciiig that Lho lower side 
of my iiaLiire wa.s entirely brJd iji snbjcetioji nnd nhnynnco by it. It 
wns rut.hor rcpiibiivn to bliiiik of girl.s a.s objects of Inst. This state of 
mind wa.s not brought about by any rmnantie nttncbiiieiit oi- tliroiigli 
any actiuaiiiLancG or tbrougli circimisLiuicGs. I was living in great seclu- 
sion and had no girl friends, After this period t|ie lower Hufe of iiiy 
Tintiivn wolte. up us n. frlrnit. rcfreslinrl with wtuCj initl T inulov ivcn t for 
many year.s a constant struggle with niy nature, in which religion always 
trhnnjibed in the oiid, I never fell into fornication, Lliougli Homctiniea 
into the vice of niastuvhiitioii. These outl>iir.sts of desire were periodic, 
about ten or foiiiTeen rbij’-s apart, niid would In.st .sevciuil daj'.s. 1 iiiii.st 
record also the fact that from the time this awaltening tool; place my 
ideal views of woman no longer Hcenicd iiuioinpatible with sexual rehi- 
tioiis. I noticed that at about 27 tlicre was ii IcsHening of the deslrCj 
but til at may have been due to overwork and coiiHeqnGiit nervous ex- 
haiistion. I bad a good deal of worry and studied daily for about eight 
hours. In any case elm iinpul.Hc wa.H strongest during the years above 
jnontionod. A little biter in life, for a time, I bcrsiniK atlncluKl to n girl, 
and ovnntnally engiigp.d. I then ob.served. greiitly lo my sorrow and 
annoyance, tiuit wlieuover I met this lady, or even tliauglit of her, 
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ci'cctioiiq took pin CD. Til in wn.s imrliuuliivly imiiiful to incj ns my 
thoughts \vcre not of (v lustfvil oi imiiuve. flhuvcvetor. Koiuetinics silting 
by ln;i' at n religious acrvioo this would nccui'j wIk’h tienaiiily my niimi 
was Jar nway from anything of tlic kind. Tliat was llic llrst woinnn 
ever kisHcil by me, exeept of eourso in cm be rs of niy iinniediiite fmniiy 
cirelo, Lfttcr on my tliougkts tnriind to inavyiage, and Lhero wna i 
gi’imt longing at times for this event to take plaoe. However, aa tMa 
altnehiiiont afterward heeaine Llie great sorrow of my life for years, it 
needs no more coinmciit. Tliis closes one cliapter of my liiatory, and 
III present I do not propose to add another, as in a groat men, sure it is 
only partly wi'itten. It may be well here to state tliat Lbere hn.s never 
been in me the Blighteftt homosexual desire; in [act it has always tvp. 
pcared as ii tiling utterly inconceivable and disgirstiiigly loatliHoiiic. I 
nm fond of tlic isoeiety of both nieii and women, hut on the wlinle prefer 
the latter, I have had aeveral warm and intimate though plutoiiio 
friendships, and get on exceedingly well witli the other sex, although 
not a good-looking man. I have always htwn attracted to women hy 
their spiritual or mental qualities, rather than by iihysical hcaiity, and 
feel slrongly that tlio latter alono rvoiibl never ennso me to dcflire 
coitus- Unless tliere w'as nii nttrnetion other than that of the flesh, I 
slionhl feel that T wa.s following -simply a hruLe instinct, and it would 
jar with my higher nature and cauwe vevuUiuu. This was not the case 
in my earlier years to the same extent. 1 liiivc often wondered wlietlier 
the -sexual iinpiilHc wa.s strong in itio or not, Tint if not, there is nolhiiig 
in iiiy idiysical stale or fimiily history to iieeount for it, I am fairly 
GOgnii'.nnt witli the livc.s of my aiiee.stors, lioing dc-seended from two old 
feunilvea. The aeKuiil Instinct was certainly net weak nr abnormal u^ 
them. Per-soimlly, I am tall and liealthy, w'ell Inillt, but sensitive ami 
highly strung. anicH has never played any part in iny life as ii stim- 
nlant of -sexual desire, and the mere tlionglit of body odors would have a 
very decided olVcct In the opposite direetioii. Touch and sight appeal to 
Tue strongly, and of the two the former moat, 

I am conviiiecd, after many year-s careful thought, that sexual vice 
and perversion could be greatly reduced if the young were iiiatriiolcd in 
tliG eleniDiit-s of physiology us they boar on tlii.s question, rersounlly, 
had I beon thus enlightened iiiiicli sin would have been avoided in my 
aeboolboy days, and a perverted view of hcxuuI wattevH would never 
have arisen in my iiiiiul. It. took years to overeoinc the feeling that all 
such things rvere unclean and dellling. Eventually light eaine to mo 
through reading a pas.snge in a tractate on the Creed by Kuflniis. He 
was defending the dootrino of the Incarnation again.st the pagan objec- 
tion that it was an unclean and disgustiug idea that ffod should enter 
tlio world through the Wfunb of the Ble.saecl Virgin Miiiy, and lie meets 
it by showing that God created the seximi organs, Lliereforo the objeo- 
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Uon is invalid — otlitirwiNe God ivotiJd not be tdeoH or pure, having- nini- 
self designed them nud their functions. This passage is sligliL in ilselt, 
blit gave birth to a line of tlioiight which has infliieiiecil me j-n-ofoundly. 

I no longer regard, sexual umttevH ns disgusting iiml unholy, hut f\.s in- 
Lciiscly sacred, being the outcome of the Divine Mind. Further, tlie 
IiicarnaLion of the yivviour has not only saneLioned motherhood and all 
that is implied by it, but has otevunlly snneLidod it as the means eliosen 
for the iiiiiiiifcstatioii ol God to the world. 1 should not obtrude my 
tlioologieal coiieeptioUH, but for tliu fnel tliat they have dclurinined my 
Jife-history in that nspeet, 

History IV. — When I was 0 years old a boy at the preparatory 
school, wliicli I attended, showed inc the act of masturbation, \Yhicli ho 
said he had practiced for a long time, and which lio urged me to imitate, 
if I wished to become a father when I grew up, and inarricdl Boy-like 
I believed him and tried, but the sensation obtained was not a pleasant 
one (I suppose that I ivas too rough ivilh my.sejf) and I desisted. 

When I was about lU years old, a schoolfellow told mo that ho 
hail aeon his liiirse copulating wiLli tlic groom, and ho and I used to haunt 
tlio woods ill tile hope that we might see an iimoroua coiipio so engaged, 
but without sueces.s, Wo often talked of the act, as to how it was done. 
Noitlier he nor I had any clear ideas on the Hubjoct, save ns to tiie organs 
involved. I was uhouL 15 when a maidservant of the house in which 1 
una a boarder, chujo to my bedinom one night and tnuglit mo how to 
ninatnvbate her. She said that tliis was a good thing for mo to do, and 
■warned me never to "])lay with nij’scif" as it would kill me, or drive 
ino Iliad. I told her that I. lind tried it, hut could not tiring on a pleasur- 
alilo feeling, so she did it to me, and althougli I, did not have an cmifl- 
sion, 1 derived great jileaRiire from Llic act. Slic told me Unit it never 
dill a boy any Imnn to let ii girl play with his parts, and proinisotl that if 
r would keep the secret, site would often do this for iiio. Naturally I 
promised to .sny nothing, and she often came up to my room. JaiLor on 
she used, to insorfc m}’^ penis into her vulva, -while she was rubbing it, at 
the same time giving me a pigeon Idas. This vunliDi operandi was much 
appreciated by me. One night, after we had been together thus, 1 
dreamt of her and her nmnciivera and had my first emission. 1 was 
very proud of this, as I con.sidcvocl that I had at last attained to inaiihs 
estate, and told her of it. She never allmvcil me to iiisart my peiiia into 
her vulva after that, alleging Mint slio did not want to have a linhy. 

1 wn,s about 10‘/fe yenrs old when I liad my Ilrst veal coitus, iny 
piU'tner in the act being a girl some two years older than f, who lived 
near us. 1 enjoyed (he act very much, as she poimitteil, nay iiisisted on, 
omiasion Ultra vauiuam, and told her LluiL tiiia was much nicer than my 
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anioura -with tli0 iiiaidaet-vant which of courflo I had c?on Tided to her. 
She laughed, and said; “Of courao." We nfLcn copul ntcd, a.s long aa I 
was nt lioiue, and then I lo.st sight of liar. Of nil tlie women with whom 
I have had to doj save one, ahe hud the moat c!opi(ni.4 Hcci'etion of inuciia, 
which in those days I believed waa the woiuaii’a aemeu. Her thigha unci 
to be wot witli it. 

At the Univeraity I had regular relations with women of nil aorla, 
rarely inis.siiig o, week, Two of them were married women, one tlm wifo 
of a solicitor, the other of a doctor. How proud I felt of my first in- 
trigue witli n mnri'ied woman | I felt that I was really a man of the 
world iinwl 

But though my frieTida ii-scd to tell mo nil about their love allaira, 
and I longed to confide in them, I did liot do so. This was beennse 
wlian I wont up to the University, my iiiiele said that lie would give inc 
a word of advice and hoped tliiit I would follow it — never to give away 
a woman, and never to refuse to rcapoiid to a woman's advances, who- 
ever slic were. To neglect tlii.s advice would, lio Hnid, bn foolisli, and. to 
break tlie mica "damned uiigentlciininly.'^ I wish I had always followed 
advice pron'ered, as closely as 1 have followed this. One night, when 
I was somewhat di.sgiiiaed in liquor, as our grand fathers would have put 
it, I picked up a girt, who was a private prostitulc, if the phrase be per- 
missible. She declined copulation, and proposed other incaiia of .satisfac- 
iioji. I insisted, being stubborn in my cups. Had T been aober I should 
have done iia she suggested, for 1 have ahv.ays made it a point to allow 
the wouiaii to eliooae the method of gnitifi cation, and not to doniand, or 
even suggc.st, anything inyaelf. I lilte to please w’nmeiij and I have al- 
ways been eiirioua as to their wants and (lc.siros, as revealed, without 
outside infliienccj by themseh'cs. The re, suit of my refii.sing all uicthoila 
of gratification save the most ordinary was that the girl, who iiuiat 
have known that she Avaa not all right, but slirank froJii saying so in .so 
many words, gave me a gonorrhcGa, whicli lasted nine weeks and nnicli 
iutei'fcvcd with my amours, as I iiatuvally declined to run the risk of iii- 
feeting my partner, a risk which to my certain knowledge ninny a 
young fellow lias rim, witli disastrous coii-sequencG to the confiding 
woman. As it was due to my tipsy obstinacy, 1 could not blame the 
girl, hut resolved never to drink too iiinch again, a resolve which I have 
kept, save once, unbroken. In those days ivo youngsters thonglit that 
it was nmiily to be able to carry one^s liquor well, and did all in our 
power ho attain to tlie acaaonod headj but I conaiderocl that the risks 
entailed were too serious to be neglected. 

1 wag well on in iny 2aih year wlicn I met a widow with whom I 
fell in love, with the result that I mnrried her. She is a most sensibla 
woman, and it was her intelleotual gifts winch wevp, Uui nttviu-tion to me. 
Jn my amourg intellect has never played a jiart. She ims all along been 
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cog)n?.(itit of, I'luf lo, Jiiy j)olj'yiiinon,‘j ; Jor «]id rucog- 

nizM tlio *'*''^*' ivhntnv('r fnidahic I may Imvi; on Imiid jiuikcs not tlie 

glrpljtest ilillerciici! in niy lovci ami lesjioct for Iirt. Wore alio u more 
sensnnl woman, pcvluip.s tluiigM would bo dilTorcnL, 

In nil I have bud Lo do •with HI oUigv won uni, of wboHo apocinl 
cliurnctDi'iatica I ko])t ii, ouvorul note iit Lho Limo. Twoiity-Hix wera 
normal women witU ’Wbom my liHSomv Inivo lasted long, bo 1 know 
niori! abonh tlieni tinui I do about tho (itluiv Uftydive, wlio were prosli- 
tiktea, and wltli Hnnie o- ■wiioin jiiy linaliiigB 'were but for lui aftci'iioon. 

TJig I'lieeH i'e|ir(!B(!iiLo(l liiive Ijeeii tlioae, for I luivo Been a bit Oj 
the world; Eiigiiflli, Sfoltdi, In-sli, 1Ve)flIi, l'’j'eiu!}i, CJei'innii, Ittilfiiii, Greek, 
BniiisJi, Jlmigni'inn, Itoiiiinmiuii, Tjidiai), and rTapaneflc. Taldn" ib'cni all 
round, Uic only difference that I found between old and young woineii 
la Lbat tbo, older oiieB arn leau fielllab, and more eoiii]diiinn.iit, and Ic.^^ 
iiieliiiEil to rcBonb ouc'h being niuLble to atluiii to tlio lieigUt of tlieir 
(leisire, for from time Lo lime I Imve been unable to "enme up to the 
sera toll'' after a heavy niglit’s labor, or when I wa.^ afraid of being 
caught ill Llie act of coition, li. fear wliieh, in iny expericneo, acta ii3 a 
stimiiliiH to desire in women, niiliko its action in men. Of all tlic 
women u'itli wbom 1 have had lo do tlio niee.sL in erei'y way bare 
been ibe rrojieb wouien. The Kiiglisli women of tbo town drink too 
inn cl), and ure far too keen on gelling uh iniieli money as they can 
Ioi‘ as little uh they eiiii, lo please me. "Were, tlio London girls Lo reeognizc 
that men do not like a tipsy woman, ami tlnit where tluive is bo nivieli 
coiniietiLion the [lersoii who is inosL skillful mid most iiolite gets the most 
custoin, the alien invasion in Regent shus't would soon come to an end, 

^ — Of the liftydlve prostituLes! eighteen informed me that they were 
in thelmliit of inastnrhating; eight of tludr own free will, without iiHking 
for reward, did six asked me to do cuffniliuoKS, wliicli I natin 

rally declined Lo do j tlu'co la'oposed anal coitus. Of Lhose wlio did 
feJUdio, two (one Rreneh and one Gernnin) told me that they Imd 
taken to it heeaiise tinsy hud heard that liuiniiii seineji wiia an cxcellfint 
I'cniDtly agaiii.st eonsiinijdinn, which disease had carried oil’ KOine of their 
relatives, and that they bad graduiilly come Lo like doing it, i\M who 
told me that they masLiirliated, asked me wlietlier I did so too, and two 
desired me to sliow them tins act, one alleging that she liked to see a 
man do it; she had been married lute in life, after a ‘^stormy youth" and 
had had, she said, a large exiicrieiiec of tlio male rcx. They nl! sceinp.d 
to think that lui waver much tlm practice of Half- excitement niiglit liiii't 
a inmi, nml all tJioiight that it irtnild liiirt him, a ivoimui miglit mastiii" 
bate ns often hr she liked, failing better menus of Hiitisfiictioii, aa slio had 
no Hucli les.s of Huhslanee ns u mini. 

Of the twenty-Hix normnl u’omen, wboin T Icnew more intimaloly 
than I did Ihu IfCLydlvc pros Li Lute s, thirteen, wiLliout being (iue,sLioncd 
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he mu, bUwLed out the taot t\iat they wove Uuhitual mastvuhafcovs, ap- 
piu’cntly rU required to thiuk o[ tho loved person to ohlam luU Btvkia. 
faetioii, Fellatio wns proposed, ftud fvilly performed, by nine, oI whom 
three cxpericiiecd the orgasm aa soon ns they perceivod that I Imd 
nttnined to il. All ivoro more or less exeited -wliile doing it. Oim 
posed mini coitins, “juafc to see rvliab it urns like;" niid three pi'oposcil 
cuiniltliif/\us, oiiD hfiviiig bcLOi iniliaLed by a girl iriend, and one by her 
husbnncl. Tlie third hnd, I believe, evoh'cd Llie net oiiL of her own 
inner c’oiiscionsiicH.s in her dcHiro to experience plonsnre -with me, JJy 
rein t ions witli one of tlie twenty- .six were coiirinetl to iny ninstnrbii' 
tion of Itei-j tlm while sJio did fcUftl'io, ns nlio snid tiint pho "hnd no 
feeling in.sido down tliere,^’ 

Willi two exceptions iny portinga from Llie.ae noriiml wonieii iiaya 
not been tragic niicl nil wlioin I linve met in after life (seven) liiivo bco" 
very i-eu(l3'' to resume relations with me, four of tlicni linving iiiiuie tiie 
proposal tliciiiaelvea. 

One tiling has struck me, and timt is Iho, often great, dilToreueo tliat 
exists between wlmt a wonmn’H looks lend one to think slm is, and wlmt 
slio is when one becoinea licr lover; the iiio.sb sensual woninii tliat I 
Imvo met might liave snt for iier porti'iiit as tlic Miulniiiiii, iind .she waa 
the only one who took pleiisiirc in lieiiring and relating "snioking-Tooiu 
stories,'' a form of amUHeincuh whieli, perha\ia from their want of ap- 
preeiatiau of liumov luid wit, women do not iudnlgc in — ut least in my 
experience, 

KiaTOirv V. — (A cantiuuaticui of Ilistavy lit iu Appendix 1* 
the previous volume.) 

As T hecame hetter I commenced to drcani of true love, I wmi- 
dored, too, if niy liorrihle past really could bo lived down and a young 
woman come to love me. I took plcasiii'c in reading love poems, cape- 
eiftlly Browning’s, and ilhi.'jtmtcd fionift with littlo wator-tjoloi'ii, . . . 

I was sitting in the stalls one night seeing a performanec b)' a eoiu- 
paiij’’ of tCngli-sli actors when one of tliciii played .so badly tliat I thonglit 
to myself: "Why, hang it, I could play it betler myself I" The next 
niinntc nnotlicv thong Jit followed: "Wliy not try!" I eainc out of tlio 
stalls the proverbial stage-sti’iick youth. I was .sitting in Llio .same place 
another night wlieii the young man next to me entered into eoiiversa- 
tion. 13y a strange eoiiicideiiee he know ii few young men, niiiatcura, 
wJio were going to form a company, give up tlisir situatioiiH and travel, 
if they could induce a few more to join them and put a little, money iu. 
I made an appointment for the following evening. , , , 

TUci'p. wove lots of meetings in liodvooms and rehearsalw hetween 
the beds, hnt ultimately I wcia told a sidiool-vooin had biiLui engaged and 
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1 profession 111 [letrcRH, A, li', I weiiL to the school-room niul foiuul (ill 
tJiG Ijdj's tlierc, anil n ^'oung woinnii with a palcj rico-poM'-dcr coiupluxion. 
On inLi’od'it!l-'*^'i she yazed iit ims ns if hLi-ucI: iluinb, if slio luid he on 
bcUci'-loohing (1 Uioiiglit her vulgnv luul pull'y) L would liiivc been 
nattered- I. was iliHui>i)oiiit(Hl, but raLlu?r frightened (slio luicl ii alago 
prcscneo) of her prof os hi mini nliility, espeeinlly wliuu wo coininenced to 
relioiuHR. I had to make love Lu hei'j too, whitili embanaHHcd me, Who 
liad a. good jn-ollle, I iiuLieed, mid would have been beLLer looking, I 
tliouglit. if she were in better eonditioii, for nh(! was young, about my 
omi ngRj twonly-Lliree or four. We wore nil young — enjoyed our re- 
nearsfils, and hnd lots of fuu--hut I did not reH[)ond to the advances 
A. was evidently nuikiug to me, finally' wc HLiirled on our tour. As 
the weeks went on A. 'R, like Llie othei's, inipi'civecl woiulerfiilly in 
health and ap])earniuie. If wo had had anything like bouses it would 
liavo been a ideaHiuit trip. My .strangenofia did not eHcnpe the iioticra of 
the boys altogether, for 1 was hLIII a bit strange in mind and nerves — 
and deeply religions, bowing’ niy lufiid before o.ieli meal and reading my 
little Bible and |)rnyer-bonk at odd limciH. I drank no nlecibol. I spent 
a good deal of time by iiiyself or with my faithful eoni|)ain()ii A,, who 
was nearly always at iny side, she and her appealing eyes. I -was suv- 
pi’iacil to see how (juiidcly she hnd iinjiroved; she looked tjuite attrac- 
tive and ladylike some (rveiiings at meals, hut 1 only tolerated her. l 
was soKlsh niul ccmceitcd. 

Things had h((en going on lilce Lliis for a week — always playing to 
empty lionses and onr money lower and lowor — when A, said to our 
other huly, Mrs, T,, on ii train in my prcHcmrei "I. shall have to give 
him up, 1 suppose; he will havi* iioLhiiig to do witli me.'' Mrs. T. said: 
'Toil give him iiji, tio youf' uml looked at mo as if she were going tc 
try hnv luuid, A. said “Yes," and looked at me, smiling sadly. 1 don't 
know wJrat motive prompted me — wli ether my vanity was ahiriiied at 
her threatened desertion nr that she had really made some impi'c.ssioii 
on ino by lior love, prohaldy a little of Imtli — Imt I said; ''No, don’t; 
come and .sit down here," making way for lier, imd she joyfully came 
and nesLleil against me. From that Limn I coiised to Lj’eiit lier with ridi- 
cule, and ki.4He(l her at other times Lluin when on Die stage- 1 was 
subject still to black moodSj and wonhl not H])eak to her for hours 
sometimes, but .slie seemed con ten L to walk with mo and was in finitely 
patient, 1 had heard she was living with — if not mar vied to — an actor. 
1 asked her iihont him once, and she said she did not love him; she 
loved me, and had never loved before. Her face had a touching sadiios.s; 
her life had been unhappy iiiul stormy, 'with no love and little rest in it. 
Her face, when nho had lost her dis.sipatcd look and nnliealthy pallor, 
was cxipiisite, delicate as a cameo. TjOvc had improved her innininra, 
taoj fibe was more gentle and rofliied, I let things drift without thinic- 
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ing of tile future, ’ivlieii one iilfjlit after tlio jierforiimiicc! — I was lying 
on tliG aofa and A, wtis aittiug at my aide, aa uaual — I auddculy tliovight 
ivitli the biaitiility thiit cjiaracterizcd 1110 in tlieae iiinttera — ".[ will njjfj 
her to let me Hlcep witli 1 sLill fnujrlit (lyn-hi.st niiy preinonitorv 

thought of self-nhUHC, hut here, 1 t]ioU{,»ht to iny.Hclfj ia a cluiiice of 
ROiiietliing bettor tliat will do me no luiriu niid iierlmpa good. When 
alicj uiulcraLood me slie turned very red and walked away, .shaking her 
lieiid. But I let Jier under Laud that was tliu only way of retaiiiiiig ihq^ 
imd funvVly, wbiwi they bad ftU gtme to bed, sbe gvwn bevsidl to mo, vc- 
luetnntly and aiully; for she, too, lind been drifting on without thinking 
of anything of tlna sort (she hated it at tins time), hut jii.4t living lor 
her love of mo, her first true love. 

Before tliia occurred, I must tell you, I had heen so much better 
that I BOiucUmca felt ca\mhlG of doing anything, n aeiiac n[ power aud 
grasp of intellect which was coinhiucd with delicacy of feeling and gon- 
silivencss to beanty, to sUioa and clouds and flowers. I aecmeil to bo 
i»\vakening to true manhood, to iny true .self, Ami at me aha, it is wovLli 
recording, I comm en cod to have a di.s taste for meat. 

These glinipae.s of a better state of thing.s left me on cohabiting 
with A., and for a time my gloom and hlaeU rcligicm.s mania eanic 011 mo 
once more. 1 now thought of my promise at coufirmivtion, and it seemed 
to me I had o/Ieurlcd beyond pardon. When we eiimc to the next town, 
liowevor, I openly slept with A. all night, leaving niy own bed uiitouelicd. 
When wc returned to Adelaide one of our party romarlred : "The only 
mail who had any HiiccegH with tlio women on the tour was a Biblc- 
reading, praying, and good, pioU.s, confirmed Christian.’’ 

A.'s nascent beauty and delicacy and iiuprovcmGnt were gradually 
impaired, too. My owji eonducL beenino ,so nioro.se at liiue.s that, he.sidea 
increasing her misery, I ofl’ciulcd tlic others, and hiekeriugr, endued. I 
heard the other actre9,s say 'TTo’a innd; that what’.s the inatter." And 
I was ao wrapped up in myaeif and my rcliglou.s mania, that I did not 
mind their thinking eo. 

After the tour was over A. asked me to come and .see iier at her 
homo, and as 1 miaaecl her very imich I went one night to Lea. She had 
a room in her father’s house to licraelf. A. was dre.s.sed in her beat and 
we had an alTec Lion ate nice ting, After tea I a.skcd her if .she were mar- 
ried to K She said "No.” Then I said: "Wlio arc you iimiTicd tol" 
She eoiumenced to cry then, and told me aomethiug of her life, the ead- 
fleat I ever heard, only 17 .slie Inul liceii courted by a- young man 

aho did not cave for, bub who prevailed on her parents b}' jjre I ending he 
Imd seduced her, but wished tn niiirry licr. Strange a . 4 it may Heem, A. 
did not Icnow what marriage meant. Iter uiotlier being one of those silly 
Women who don’t like talking of these things and let their daughtcra 
gi'ow np in ignorance, expecting they will learn from aome one, In nine 
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Buses liinjpciis, Imt waa tm cTiccplion. IL was tlilsj 

mill the fftcfc that she Junl not a i)iirtiGl(* of love for her liiiabaml, that 
gjivo her such a liiitied of coition. When her mother Haw the sheets Llio 
morning after the marriage ahe burst out uryingj hIic did not like the 
voiiDg man and .uaiv hJjc Jind been deceived. 

A, ’a ]iu.sbaud soon nhowed liia true cliarneter; he wns in reality a 
gnohhird, Ho heat Jiei'j drank, and even wanted Jior to go on tlio etreeta 
to earn money for him. Sim left him niul went liomcj it was then aho 
began iier theiitricnl career hy entering the biillot. At iiitervala Iter Ima- 
baJiil, drniik and dcsperatcj would waylay and tlircaton her in the atvect. 
Ouo day after a reheiti'-sal ho atlenipLcd to stab her. iSlie got on iu spito 
of alJ, being a horn nctrcHS, aiid played Bnuill jNirta in traveling com- 
panies. Then K., who lind also gone on the at age, courted her and 
aho Uatened to hiiiij not hecause hIic cured for him, hut ho protceted her 
tiiid olfeied her a home. She joined liiinj but Jus driiiiUenness and aen- 
Biinlity were bo groHs that he riiincd hia health and he iittcniptcd to 
maltreat A. in a nuincleHH way. And wlienevor she was in tlie family 
way he would leave her alone and luiir-cfniaeioua in the cellar for days. 
To add to Iier misery she had epileptic /Its. Then soinetimes they would 
he out of an cngageinciiL nnd .atarving. They Inul hceii o hungry aa to 
steal raw potatoes out of a Hack and cat Lhc.n tlins, having no lire. Slio 
would often have had nngngomentB, hut K, was jenlon.a nnd wovdd not 
let her net without liini. jiiul ho heat her as lior himbaiul Iiad done, and 
iier iicnltJi been me lindcnniJMfd, It was just jifLcr one of Iho imee il min- 
carriages Llmt bIio joined our traveling company, nnd that accounted 
for her yellow and pufTy appear mice. H. vvan now away up-country with 
n eircua, but was expected down tiny time. A. told mo a good deal of all 
this, between her tears, while sitUiig at any feet, and Iter tone carried 
convietion. When 1 ought to Imvo gono lioino I pev.simded her to let mo 
stay all night. Wo had hecn in hed snino liino wliou her mother knocked 
jit tlio door and u'utitcd lo come in tar HOmGtliiiig in a clicst of draivera 
there. "Wliy don't you open the door, A, 7 Who have you gob Ihcvol 
Hnan’t that fellow gone?" A, was confused nnd told me to get undof 
tlie hed, but 1 refused, and alic covered mo np with tlic bod clothc.s as 
well as ahe could and opened the door. She had hid my clothes, but 
missed one of my shoos, and her mother saw it. "Oh, A.," was all alio 
said; "yoii'vo gob that follow iu bed," and went out crying. “Well, 
Fred" (my stage namo), "yovi'vi; got me into a nice row,^' A. said. She 
gave ino my breakfast in the morning and I walked out of the front 
door without being moleated. Another night I entered Iier ■wimlQ\v by 
a ladder nnd btiiyed all niglit. In the middle of the niglit H. came homo 
drunk. She would not let him in and told him she would have nothing 
more to do with him, Ho a,tLctii(jted to break in the door, wlieii A. called 
to me, and licaring n tnnii in the room ho went away, saying, ct.s lie 
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went (lowiifitftira; "Oli, A. I Oh, A.l” as if he llioiij?ht she -would nofc 
hcivc! (lone siicli a Lhing. He never molested us after that night, 

1 think it wah my intention, nt firat, to lu'calc o(V with A, gvivtludlly, 

I found, lio-wover, I could not keep away from liev, and it coniinciieod to 
ho evident to me that a biicliolor's life in lodgings iigain would he dreary 
and lonely. And nil this time tlic fear tlmt I had oll'tnuled Cioil troubled 
me more than I liavo ,yaid, and it oecnrrtid to me (Lhorc may have been n 
touch of sophistry in this, or not) tlmt if I wore a triio hushimd to her 
for the future — bLucIc to her and worked for her for Llio rest of jny dayg 
— pevhnpa it ^Yli\\ld find favor in God's siglit ivnd he an ntonenicnt lor 
my sin. Had she hceii free I would have married her, I believe. But slin 
hegan to he liarasaed by her mother and hoLliored about my iiiccasatihlv 
coining there and staying all niglit. It ended in my telling her I wonlj 
be a luisliaiid to her, and she came mid lived wiLli me nt iny lodgings. 
We had one room niul our ineal.s cost u.s sixpence ciacli. Cliciip as it wng, 
it wns a struggle for mo to earn money at all. I renujmbor feeling ill 
and anxious once, and sn.stiiining my, self by the thougiit of my lallicr 
wit eel i II g the heavy truck up the street wlion he married my mother. 
And I decided to wheel my truck, too. 

A. seemed happy and her love increased, if po.ssihle; at first, tliuugli, 
she must Inivo loiind me a ti'j'iiig lover, for I niiulc her kiiocl and prny 
with mo two or three tiinos a day, which hIu! did with such a queer ex- 
pi'osaiou of face. .SoniotinicH her fecling.s got tlie bettor of her, and she 
would say: "Oh, dainn it, Fred, you arc always praying.” And then 1 
would be sliocked and she woiikl ho sorry. . , , CnituK was froqueiiti 

she couuncuccd to like it now. . . . 

A. was mit looking well one evening when she ouinc in, and lay 
clown on the bed, rrc.sently slus eoinmcncetl to make a Htrango noho, 
and I .saw her eyes were closed and her haiul.s elenchcil. "Ah," said Llio 
landlady, M'ho came in to Jielp me; "she Iuib epileptic! fits.-" When lier 
oonvulHiomi \vei'c over she looked blankly at ms, knitting her brows and 
evidently puzzling iier poor brain to vonioinber wlio wo were. For ninny 
years it nvas my fate to see her looking iib mo thus, at first atony nni 
estranged, like a dweller in another star, tlieii lialf-rcealling with gx- 
tcndecl band, thou fovgetting again with band to montb, Lbcu tbe gvndnal 
tlaum of memory and lovo, and lliial full recnguiliou, "It's Fred, my 
b'l'cd!’' I never got nsod to it; it always moved mo to tears, , . . 

I I was not to be tliouglit that wg had no cjuarrctls. I still liiid ills of had 
temper, and soniotiincs they canio into coIMhIoii wILli A.'.s tennper, It 
luirt my vanity coiiHiclorably to sec how soon slio re|iii(|nished tlio re- 
spccLful, jiatient, Hiianiel-lic'nring slie had whmi wc! were Lruvuliiig. I said 
aotuo cruel thing:! to her and she? retortcnl. Oik* would have LhougliE, to 
liear us, that nil a lice ti cm was over, lliiL when (be mood of rage worn 
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itsolf out wo would bo 111 bo sorry tind iiinko it up with teara, and bo 
very Imppy in apito oJ: our povorfcy. 

I tliiiik it wan lust tlmt provnntcd me from abrhdng to fullill iny 
ambitious. A, let mo do nnytbiiiy X liked, at all timea ol day or night, 
although aho aeemod aurpriacd at my proceodinga aoinotimcH, fov it waa 
hccoiuiug a fever of lubrhiity with mo. Slio atill thought only of lior 
Jove, I romoinbor her aomiiig in ono day, tired, pjile, perspiring, and 
v’orried — we had hardly uuythiug in the houao ami alio bad been to tlio 
theater iiiclfoetunllj'’ — and 'wlioii ber eyes liglitcd on mo tlio whole oxprea- 
sion of lier face changed, aoftoiiod and briglitoiicd at onco, and alto caino 
and kissed mo and said; "It ia ho atraugo, I was thinking all aorta of 
uasty things coming along, but aa aoon ns I aco my pot^a face I fool 
happy — I don't caro for anything — I would Hoonor ahnro a cruat with 
him tlmii have all the money in tlio worldl " 

I coinmcnecd to feel libidinous curiosity to exnmino lior — this was 
mostly on Sundays — and slio let mo, blushing at first, but Inugliiiig. 
Then I would try new positions iu coitus I had hom'd of. StiU sho did 
not enter into my mood. 

Slio was engaged at this tiiiio to play in a pantomimo and I com- 
lueiiccd to lead n iniHorahlo, jcaloua oxistonco. I heard scandal about hor, 
bnacless enough, bub iu tlio discaacd, iiorvoiia, anxioua stato I had 
brought niyaolf to it luuirly drove mo mad. I would go with hor aoino- 
Limes to viait hor mother, wliom I bognu to like. Her brothoT I atill 
anlutod coldly. It caused ino liorror and Jealousy to aeo A. kisaing him 
and lotting him ticklo her. In niy rage, whan we enmo liomo, I evon 
said Hint poihnijs aim woulil lot him do somctiiii)g else, naming it bni- 
tnlly and coarsely, I romcinhor lior aliamo, astonisliincnt, indignaliou 
and teiivH, If ever a man tried a woniiiii’a lovo I did. But sho forgave 
mo, even that, 

Wo went to live in a littlo cottage. It was in this cottngo that 
A, first showed aigna of luat, and in the diacnaed aLato of my mind, in- 
stead of regretting it, I enconvagod hor. Sho told mo ono day that the 
orgasm very often did not occur at the aiuno time with hor as witli me, 
and that it would not unless I put my little finger into tho anus. This 
her Iniabnnd taught her, and she would ratlter have died than confess 
it to )no when we first mot, Wo would often devote our Sundays to 
haraig a picnic as avo termed our lustful bouts, stiinulnting ourselves 
Avitli wine. Her temper wna nob improved thereby (though her fits en- 
tirely stopped, for n twolvemoiiLh) — we luul rvordy rvarfnros, but wo 
made it up again ahvaya with teara. Nor did I allow myself to deteri- 
orate without veactioiiH and oxciiraions into better tilings. I was always 
reading lilmcvHOiij it Avas ho avIio reacued ino from orthodox Oliristiniiity 
and taught mo to trust in myself and in Nnluro. I liaA'o nover eciiHod 
tliia Btrugglo tOAvarda better things to this diiy. Tluiro, in n nntalioll, is 
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my life; I liavc aJways been defouLcd wJien teinpbation cmnc; but I have 
never censed to struggle. 1 deLDi-iinncd Lo be more tibslcinious in scxunl 
iudvilgcnec nml aaked bev to help me, Slvc iigvced -wilUngly, for she ^vaa 
easily led, Wlicnever ivo fell back again into excess it ^vaa my fault. 

At a tlientrical pei'foriiiancQ wc first met a Mias T,, a young Gcr- 
man 'Wbo sang, She Avaa about 2G, ’with iiiodeHt, qiilct mid tnigiiging nmn- 
Tiers, A. and she became very friendly. I liked her j she wna tall, dark 
and litliG, but lind baxl teeth. 

I liiid been ill and at tliia time A. and I had n qiinri’nl, my temper 
eiiddciily breaking out in murderous frenzy. I called her iiainea and 
finally put licr outside the houacj telling her to go to her mother. I siU- 
iered a very hell of Ycniovso and misery . Everything in the quiet, lonely 
lion, sc reminded me of her, accmetl frngraiit of her; iny niigui.sh became so 
keen 1 conhlnot stop in the house, though I rvns Jiiat ns 'wretched walkinn 
about, I kept this up for two days, when I met her coming to look for 
me. One look was enough — “A.l” “Petl'’ in broken eobs — and in tears 
wc kissed and made it up. Miss T. was with her, and I greeted her, tuo, 
with happy tears in my eyes, Another time, when A. was giving way to 
7»cr temper, and one would have tli ought all love was dead, I .said "Don’t 
you love me then?” and the word alone was a tali.ainaii, her face cliangcil, 
she hold out her arms and hegnn to sob quietly, . . She accepted 

an, offer to travel with a ainall theatrical company who were going up- 
country. She was not loolciiig well when I left anil after a time I re- 
ceived a telegram telling me to come to her at once n.s she wa.a ill. 
Dreading all sorts of things 1 borrowed my fare and ivcnt to her. 1 
kn&w nothing of 'women, of their point of view nnd diffevenb code ot 
honor, and was very far from the attitude of Gny do Maupassant who 
snid ho liked women all the better for their eliarniingly deceitful ways. 
A. wanted to see luo and liad taken tlie surest incana to ensure my 
coming. 1 was angry at first, but she looked so well and was so loving 
that 1 could not be angry long. 

One day when I was working tlie landlady came in and began 
tEilking about A. and her conduct before I came. She bad gone into the 
actors’ rooms at all hours, the woman said, and drank and been as bad 
na the rest in her conversation. It was the second time a ■married 
woman had run her down to mcj and I coiiimenecd to think there might 
be soinetbing in it, and auffered all my mad jealousy over again. Not 
knowing the freedom, actora and aetroases allow theinaelvea on tour, 
without there being ncce-saarily anything in it, I worried till I thought 
I had nothing to do hut die, And then one of tiic great atrugglcB of 
iny life ocenrred. Walking the country roads, I naked myself; "If it is 
tnic, if she lina been niifaitbfiil, ■will you forgive her niid help lior to 
arrive at her best?” For a long time the answer was "No!" But ]jor- 
haps my striving for uiiiLy with myself had done sonic good, and the 
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final resolution u'UH loi' forgivuiuian. I felt more pence of mhicl then, 
imd when. I told a dying con.iuinpLlvc lodger in tlie lioiisc wliat the land- 
Jmlj' Jiad sftid^ lie replied^ "Don’t you believe a word ol it. I knoiv aim 
loves yuul" .... 

After ail cibscnec I found inyaelf one evaiiiiig in a town wlicio A. 
was pci'fonning. I went round to tiie back and tlii'y told ino ahe had 
gone to ft I'ooni in the hotel to elninge far anoLhor part. I followed 
and entered the too in, with a glaa^ oC Hjiiritu I found that an eO'ciniiiata 
young actor wn.s bringiiig^ to Jiiir. (She wuh half uiulronaerJ, licr beautiful 
arms and should era bare. Afy arrival was iniexpeetcd ami She looked at 
mc surprised, I thought coldly, as T, reproached her for not keeping a 
promise she liad made to mo to touch no uleoliol during the tour, but 
soon her nriiia were round my neck, She uried like a eJiild. She was 
bigger and liandRonier iiiul heaUhier. There was iioL only an increased 
fitreiigth niid size, hut ati iriei-GiiHcd deliciiey and Hwcotiicsfr; her eyes and 
brows were lovtdy; there was an indeacvihahlo bloom and fragrance on 
licr, such ns the .sun leaves on ii pencil; the traveling, country air, and 
freedom from coitua (had I Iciiown it) iiad onnhled her to arrive at licr 
true self, not only a boautirul woman, but a woman of XaRcinabion, of wit, 
vivacity and niuvei-ftnl camaraderie. Her face was like the dawn; all 
my ienrs and jealousy loft me like a cloud that mqlt.s before the BUn. I 
rein ember the look on her faeo as slm embraced me in bed that night. Ih 
had just the very oiiiallest touch of seiifnmlity, hut was more like soniv 
beautiful ehiUl's who Is heiiig caicsacd by one she loves; this divine, 
(ho way-eyed, adorable Ionic I had never seen on her faeo before — nor 
have I since. 

We fell buck into our old lustful wayfi. Later on A. became ill and 
tlio hJaelc devil of epilepsy returned. I heoame gloomy. , . A reat- 

leasncas aiul scirisli brutality cuinc over nioj our love and peace wci’fr 
gone, 1 persuaded A, to go to Melbourne and loolc out for an eugiige- 
nicuk Tlie day before she wua to sail we went to Gleiielg for a trip. The 
sea air, as often happened, precipitated A.'s hls- AVe had gone down to 
the pier and A. said she felt bud. I juut nicmagcd to support lier to tlio 
hotel before she bccaiue still', and I made some iinpnticnL remark (for 
she nearly dragged me down) wliioli she heard, not being quite nucon- 
Hcioua and said lialf incoherent])' and very pitiiibly; "llo kind, oil, ho 
kind!" repeating it after con.seiousncss left her. Her heart had been 
breaking all day at the prospect of parting, and also, I expect, bccauac 
I wuB ao ready to jiart with lier. That inuuiciit was a crisis in my life. 
I Wfts in a miuilernu.s luimor, but she looked sci unuttevably wvetelied 
that it apemed iinpossiblc to be anything hut kind, I nnulc iiij'sclf apeak 
lovingly to her, in niouumts of partial (lonsciouaness, hired a room, <!ar- 
Tied licr up, and luii'Hcd liar and petted Iter nil night. The act of sclL 
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control, nnd forcing inyself to bo kind wlmtever I Celt, became a baLif 
ill Lime, a sort of socond imtnrc. 

In a fciv dnyo alic sailed. Wlieii she bad gone I ivaa reinoraefid 
and mnd with myself. How could I let her go by hcvaelf? 1 resolved to 
follow her as speedily ns possible, imd did bo. 

If I renieiiihor rightly I came to the conchisioii about this time that 
ivc onglit not to have coition tinless we fell great lava for ciicli other. 
It seemed to corroborate this to a certain extent that A, always seemed 
more electric and pleasant to the touch when we had eonneetion for 
love and not for lust. Leave it to NaLiu'c, I would Hity to myself. I 
began to feel how iinich iny struggles, cH'orts nnd temperate living 
had improved me. I had inoi'e self-respect^ though some thing of Lhe old 
Belf-consciousiieas was still left. I did not get better continuously, hut 
In an up- and -down zigzag. I still had moo da of rnge npproaeliiiig inad- 
nesa and periods of neurotic depression. Long walks decidedly helped 
to enre me, nnd the sea, aim, wind, clouds and trec.a colored my dreama 
at night very sweetly. I frociueiitly dreamed 1 was walking in orchards 
or forests, and a deeper, elighlly inclnnchaly Init potent savor, as of a 
diviner ilcatinjf, was on iny soul. 

After a long ahseriec, during ■which she had frequently been ill, A. 
Joined me, I could .ace she ivna recovering from fits, which I began to 
realize that she had more frequently in libaence from me, and also from 
ilvinkhig, perhaps. She was amaU uiul thin, but fresh and sweet us luumy, 
and all aigns of fits and tempers pas.sed away from ]ier face, so ■wonderful 
ill its eliangc.s, I had bceomo so licaUliy through my abstiiieiiCG, tcni' 
perunce and long walks that our meeting was a new revelation to me 
of how delicate, fragrant and divine a eonvaleseent woman may he. She 
was glad and surprised to sec me looking so well, and if she put her band 
on my arm I felt a jnyoua tlmVl. I waa certainly a better man for 
abstaining and she a better ■\voiimn and I determined not to have con- 
nection iinlcaa wc were carried awny by our love. Ag a matter of fact 
we did not give way to excess, though wc wore vei-y loving. I tried to 
persuade myself that we had not gone back to our old ways, but I 
could not do so long. 

Mias T- put in an a])pearnnec every day. She did not look .so in- 
nocent, bub as it was no husmoss of mine I did not trouble. She flccmed 
more nttaohed to A. than ever. ... A. -was still very loving with 
me, hut it was an efi’orb to me to keep up to her pitch, nnd when A. pro- 
posed to go to Mclhonrnc with Miss T, to snll off the fiiniitiirc before 
ae tiling in Adelaide, 1 was rather glad of the opportunity of iilistainiiig 
from coitus and of ■wntehiiig myself to aee if T again improved. When 
A. and Alisa T. came to fice me before going down to tbn steainer. A, 
wag nearly crying nnd Miss T., clmiigcd from the old welcome friend, 
was not only pale and anxious, but looked guilty as if alio Iiad soma 
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treacliciy in lier mind; bIic co\i?d not meet my eyo. I thoiiglit Icaa of 
it then tJtfin Eiftejn’iij-ds. J\n(] o))ce jjioi'd I tooJt long- ^y idles nt niglib 
(ind I’oae early to catoli the fvoslinoas of tl»o morningSi 

Some time bcfoi'o tliis I liiid read a hooU advnenting a vegcUivLan 
diet; arid at tliia time 1 elm need to read 1’ a tor’s beautiful "I’leuya 
L’Auxerrois," tlio iiufigiiiary [i or trait of a young vinc-dresfior, who wna 
attractive beyond ordinary inovLala and lived, until bin fall and doteri- 
oratioii, on fruit and water. The words, “a natural siin|ilipity in living” 
rCTD allied in iny nicinory. I renolved to read more cnrerully Lite book on 
scienti/le diet. Wlio can any, I tlioiight, what chniiges for the better 
ii!ay come to me if I live on a strieLly Hoientiftc and natural diotl 

I fasted one wliolo day, and Ibon It ad a broakfnHt of clierries, in tbo 
middle of tlie dny a meal of fruit, and walking in Ibc afternoon — a gray, 
rainy day — I felt so light, so difl'croiit, and the gray sky looked so sweet 
and familiar, that I was reminded of the luminous visiona of my boyhood. 
It was a distinct revolution. Tbi.s I’uu-liUo, almost Daecbie feeling, did 
not lust, however, nor was I always able to maintain my new method of 
diet, tlmiigb I triorl to do so, I made the attempt, liowevoi', but I 
imagine I was more than usually run down. 1 would walk luiloa in the 
hope of feeling Io.hh rcstleaa, One holiday I walked down to Cilcnelg, 
having only had grapes for my dinner, and lying on the bench I looked 
throngJi n strong binncnlnr glass I had boi-roived nt tlio girls bntliing. 
And tlie beauty of their faces in timir frames of hair, of tlieir arms, of 
their figures, seen throngh Choir wet (dinging dresaos, satisded me and 
filled mo witli joy, gave nio for a short Lime that poaue and content — in 
liAi'inony -with the .strong snnlight on the waves and the rhythmic surf 
on the shore — I wa.s making. Tim HUimnor ovonings on the pier or along 
the beach had a poeuliar savor; one felt the youth and boanly there 
even on dark nights, the air ivas frngatit U’itli them, wlilto ch'e.s.^es and 
summer luiLs disappearing down the lieaeli or over the wand hills, it 
was easy — doubtless jus tillable some Limes — to put a lewd construction 
on these disappearance, h; but 1 Celt it need not have been ho; that it 
was not: neecssary that youLli and h(>niity, cvejj tho soxnul net itself if 
led up to hy love, should be a subject of giggling n-nd sniggering. I 
always left tbo beaeb and its Hitting aummor drosaes with a aigh, 

A., after writing once, censed writing at all and onoe more her 
mother niid I wore left in a state of {in.viety and au.speiise. At Inst I 
determined to go to Melbourne to look lor her, tho only eluc I had being 
tt remark in her letter that n certain netor was giving her an engagemont. 
In Mclhonrne I could not find any tracefi of her for some days and what 
traces f did ll/i<l of her were no I: ea leu I a ted fo allay rny an.viaii.s fears. 
One hotol-keepor told me that some one of A's uuinc luul stayed llmro 
with nnoLher hussy firiving Miss T’s stage name)! "There w'oro nice 
carry lags on with the pair of Ltiem,” I thought of Miss T'a stmugo 
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looks, but eoulcl nob ininginc wbiib bold she had ou A., [or A, loved me, I 
knew, I seemed to be in an inextricable maze. I could settle to nothing 
and Avas thinking of applying to the police Avhen 1 heard that L]ie actor 
A, liad iiientionGd liacl taken liis company to tlic Cfippshind lakes. 1 
followed to Salc^ found the actor and was told tluit A. Ava.s not there, 
"Slio slipped me at the last monientj" lie .said, "and reinained in rMel- 
bourne," I returned to my lodgings, Avitli my anxiety nnd nervona reat- 
Icasnosa inei'eased tenfold, But suddenly my fear and re.stlesancsa left 
n\c like IV eUmd, I felt tiniefc, young, peaceful, abUi to enjoy the country, 
A. was doubtless all right nnd Avould be able to explain her Hilcncc. I 
undressed leisurely and Imppily, tli inking of the stars, , 

The next day, Sunday, I awoke refresbed luul still at peace. After 
breakfast, Iiearing cluklren's voices, I went out into the garden and tlioro 
was a coUmou of souls who somehow were atliniticB, A young givl 
about twelve or younger with ft fine presence ftiitl Imiidsonie face fixed 
her eyes oir mo for half a minuLc and then came and sab on iny knee. 
She was one of those ehildrcn I am accus tamed to call "Ioa'^d- children," 
because they arc so inucli brighter, healthier, larger and more loving 
tlmn others, I nlAvaya imagine more love vA’cnt to their ninking. Wo 
fell ill love and she Raid, stroking my beard, "Oh, you arc prcttyl" and 
I said, “And so arc you I" We Avere so all’eetioiiatn that tlie servant 
called the child away and I Avent for a Avalk, finding my little aAVoet- 
heart Avuiting for me on my return. The touch of her band avus clcetric 
and her voice fre.sh and mmsical, I Ui.s.sod her, but hail become more 
BGlf'Gon.seiDiia since the morning and Avon d ere d if liei’ mother or the ser- 
vant Avere looking, or even of they Avonld appear. I avus nob so frank 
and natural as iny little cliuni, I have often tbouglit of her since. i'3hc 
had the breadth of forehead, the strength and yet light ness of limb, to- 
gether Avith the hands and feet, not too simillj that I ahvays imagine tlio 
du'-cllers in Paradise Avill have. 

I returned to IMelbouvna and continued trying to finrl A- At tha 
same time I eoiumciiced in earnest to live on fruit iiiul brown bread only, 
and enjoyed better tone irrAd hcivlth every day, so that it avus a joy to 
AVftlk doAvn the street in the fiiin and oxeliange glances with pits sen gcrs iL 
la old Walt, One day in the Botanical Gardens veils seemed to be lifted 
off my cyca. I could look straight at tlie sun and taking iiiy note of 
color from that golden light I turned my eyes on the iioAver.s, the moivn 
grass, the trees, and for the first time pci'cciA^ed what a boavenly color 
green is, Avbat divine comp anions Aowors are, and Avliat a blue .sky really 
mcnn.s. Por half an hour T Avaa in Para di.se, and to coinplcte niy joy 
feature revealed to me a iigav and unexpected secret. 

I AVftB lying on a beucli, bnsking, and my sillc shirt coming open 
the strong aim made its Avay to my brea.st and pre.sontly I folt a totally 
new sensation there, I had discovered the last joy of the akin. My 
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Bkin, fort ty liecilLliy iniiL-iiiiirto Irtoortj must have functioned nonnall7 
under the cxciLatiou of the sun just then (for a bricE space oiilyj nlasl). 
I cannot flescj’jbe the joy, nuy Jiioro tJniJi J conJd describe Dm Diste of n 
peach to one who lias only eiiten apples i it wiis satis lying, divine. I 
opened niy shirt wider, but the feeling only spread faintly, niul indeed this 
halcyon , sunny hour tcrmiimtcd in [i rcstle.ssness LluiL sent me 'walking 
into town to look for A, 

At last I heard, not of jV., but of ’Miss T. kShc 'was in a ballet. I 
wont round during relieansal and while waiting entered into oonvor.Hntioif 
with a iittlo chorus girl iritli n good faea, winj was se-wing. On my tell- 
ing her \vboni I was seeking she stopped sewing and looked nt mo 
quickly: "Oh, are yon lior lui.sbandT I know lier. I have seen them 
toseljicr" She looked as if .she were going to tell me something, but 
niQi'cly shook lier ohl-faHliioned head in a mournful, iiidcHCribable way, 
saying "Wh}'^ don't yon keep your wife with you?" I went to the door 
and presently saw Miss T. She tried to avoid me, I thought, and looked 
more vicious tlian ever, but after a nirnutG’.^ tlioitght reluctantly told 
mo ■^vhero she and A. ■^vere stnyiiig. To hide my fears and anapieions I 
had naaumed a cavelcs.n deinennur, but I tliink I should have strangled 
her had aho refu.sGd to tell me. I hastily went to the place indicated 
and going np the stairs (to the astoiiiahnient of the people) opened Iho 
door and found myself face to faee with A. — but Innv changed 1 taho had 
the hard, liarlot, loveles.H look .t detested. I fell for a few minutes that 
I did nut love her, and slio rcgariled mo crdilly too, but pi'c-s cj] t ly old 
hahita reins luted Lliein.solvea. She i)ut out her humlH, very pitiably, and 
then was sobbing in my arni.s. I could get iiotliing out of her but sohaj 
and to this day do not know where she spemt all Lbe.SR weeks nor why 
aho did not write. Jlis-s T. came in after rehearsal, pale and hard-faced. 

I greeted Iter politely, but was watching her, trying to puzzle out why 
A, did not look a.s .she nsiuilly did after long absence from coition. Misa 
T. took anotljer room in the same house niid iva,s soon joined by iDiotlier 
ballet girl, young and very pretty, Avho soon began to have fits. A. Avas 
always crying until Afi.s.s T. went aAVay Avith her pretty friend. I knew 
nothing, could hardly be Hiiitt to suspect anything definite, and yet 1 
pitied that pretty girl whoso eye.H looked so ]ielple.sa and appealing. 

I set to Avork again, lint I contiiuied to live on fruit and broad, 
and taking oil’ my clothes I Avnuld stund np at the AvindoAv in the .snn. 
A lot of prostitutes, hoiveA^or, aa'Iio lii'cd at the. back saiv me luid Avero 
Hcandalizcd or shocked or tlioiight iiio mad. The landlady heard of it 
and spoke to A. So 1 had to desist from my glorious sun-baths. 

Wo slept on a single bed, and though I did my best to avoid 
coitus (1 Avanted to Avail and think out some theory of it), A., avIio knew 
nothing of tliia, Avanted to vesume tmr old habits, and llnally I surran- 
rtered. JJiit my siilTerings no.'vL day AVere intense, and I luul the boiibo 
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of having fallen from HOine high estate, i[y thoughts ■were divided be- 
tween two theories! oiio Llm.t our miHery was caused hy our diet, more 
or leas; bhc other that m'g had fallen into soino error ixa rognrda coitus 
and this was hecoining almost a certainty with me. 

Thevo ia one ineident I Lhinlc vvovbhy of note which happened hefom 
*lic "fEiir’ just inenLioiicd aiul wlicn I was living on fruit and in splendid 
health. Aba pcrforniaiice 1 saw ii girl ou the stage with haudsoiuc kgs 
In tigliLs, find onco ns she atriiightenocl lior leg tlio knee-cap going into 
position gave mo such n strange and keen joy — of timi quality I call 
divhio or imisieal — that I was like one suddenly awakened to the 
divinity and beauty of the fciunlo form. Tlio joy wa.s ao keen and vet 
peaceful^ fftiuiliar, and subjective that I could nob help comparing it to 
a liappy ehcinieal change in the tissues of my own brain. Like the nii- 
expected functioning of luy skin in the sun it was a sign of o, pattini 
return to a normal condiLioiij anoblier gliinpao of Paradise. 

I stuck to iny new diet and gained a fre.sli elation and joy in life, 
Q-radnally clothes heeamc insuppor table, and I went do^vn to the bcjieli 
an often as pos.sible to take them oA', and at niglits, beside the patient 
end astonished A., I would lie naked. One. evening, pas.aing some grass, 
I looked over the fence like a gipsy and felt a longing to take oA my 
clothes and sleep in tlio grass all night. It was of course impossible. 
And A. looked niiliappily in my face; slio began to thinlc her inothar, 
who now thought 1 wa.s uuul, must bes right. 

That night I woko up and found niy.solf Imviiig coition, I WM 
angry and felt I had been put back in my progros.s, but a fever of lust 
now came over nio. I would sit under the tap and let tlio cold water run 
over me to conquer the fever, but at the end of a week my hopes were 
fi’U.strated and I even tiiriiecl. against my natural dieh on which I liad 
made flesh. A*, ns 1 expected, went through her usual fits, and slowly 
vceoveved, (If wo had eonueetiou only once she iu about three weeks 
had a mild attack of fltsj if wc had coition more Lluin oneo the fits were 
move severe.) I relapsed more than once and ns a means of impressing 
my resolution for future abstinence I would walk for miles in the middle 
of pitch-black nights, . 

Miss T. came over to Adelaide and as I Icncw nothing definite 
against her and heard that she was engaged, I thought perhaps my aus- 
picious were unfounded and was friendly, Hut one day in town 1 ao-w 
her and A. on a tram going out to our cottage. Even then my aus* 
pieioua might not Imvc been uwnkcneil, but I saw Miss T. aay eomethuig 
rapidly to A., nnd A. called out to me, “Will you bo coming liome soon)" 
And .1 aiiHwei'L'd “No," Wlicn the tram had gone on I found myaelf 
vaguely w mule ring wbat Mis.s T, wanted to know that for, for my piir- 
c options wore hocouiing acute enougli to uudorstaiid women's way.s. In 
another niimito I was walking rapidly liomo. When 1 eaiiic lo the door 
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it WHS locked, f kiiooked iiiul knocked imd no one crime. I cicllcd out 
iiml tln'C[i.tcncd to kick in tlici door. Still no one ciiniG. Mud with rago 
I coniincnced to put iny tlu'OiiL into cxociitioii, when the door waa 
opened hy Mif 3 .a T., imlf-niikcdj in licr ])etticoatHj iind pale as doiith, but 
jio longoi’ deJiant. "So .T’ve ciuiglit you, luivo IV" I loo/>-c([, bub could 
nob truat luyHulf to npeak- \^^ondering why A. did nob appear I wont 
into fclio bedroom , Slic wms lying on tho bed, juat oh Mian T. lind left 
lier, on tho verge of a 01, and on aceing mo alio licld out lior hniula 
piteously, and when I atcHipcd over lier aho wliiapored, '‘Send her away, 
send her away." Then aho hecanie iiueonaeiuiia and going into the next 
i-oom I ordered Miaa T, (wlio had managed to acraniblc on hor dre-sa) out 
of tlio Jionse. I J5])okc acorn fully an if inldreaHing a dog, and alio aJ inked 
out witli a inaligiiant but cowed look I hope never to aeo on a woinnii’a 
fncQ again. Wbat they had been doing with their eloLliea o/l' I do not 
know; women will rather die tliaii confcaa. When A. hud recovered 
from her fib aho denied that there had been anything beUveen tlicm, and 
stuck to it doggedly, but witli sueli a folorn look 1 bad not the heart to 
proficento my inquiries. 

For iny part, all tho ellorlH I Iiiul been ninking for ho long Hceinod 
for a time to be in vain ; for Hoiiie weeltH I wank into ii Hort of HivtyrinaiH, 
ami oven niy anger againat Mihh T. turned to a prurient curioHity, At 
tlio Bftino tiiiio I wii.H not always able to adliore Lo my diet. Tint both aa 
regards coition and died 1 wan Htill fighting, and on the wliole Hueccas- 
fully. My fits of tenipeVj however, were exeeHaive and iny oiimii bcenine 
glogiiiy despair. f)no rlay t blji-sphcjiiod on oro.ssiiig tho Pack and spoke 
coiitemptuoualy of ‘‘Clod and Ida twopenny hii’penuy revolving balls,’’ 
referring to the plamdary ayatein. IluL for long wallcH I Hlioiild bavo 
gone iiuul. A. waa drinking in the inlei'vala of lier fita. I round half- 
empty bottlea of wine hidden away. Thia did not improvG my temper, 
nml one day — tliia wan when alie wim well and up — I h truck lier a heavy 
blow on the face, and alui iiiiued a gbiaa deeiuiter at mo. She went lionie 
io her inoilicr and X lived alone in tho cottiige. I heard Hoon afterwarda 
that her hu-slmrid lind conic back and that they Imd made it iij). Ocir 
pavtkiig was not, however, deatined to he final. 

Even onb of that inonth’H .siill'erings I made cajiital. I was hetber 
after my tendency to liiliriciby, my gloom, rage, restleaaneBB and degrada- 
lion, They had been but the irritationa of eonvaleaconcc. 
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Evectiliky during euitua, Idd. 
Ei'ogonoua /.one, iuiuh as, 133; lipa 
ns, M3, 202. 

EioLic iiiLoKicaLion, 155. 

Erotic tempGi’innenkj 192 ct dcq. 
Eryngo ns nii iiplirodiaiac, 174. 
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ens at puberty, 103; in rela- 
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104 cf ,ieq, 1 ill pregnancy, 205. 
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Ilcavt (luring ^ivcguaiicy, 200. 
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Idiocy ua rc-siilt of inatcjrual im. 
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Imprcgnntion without vuptuvo of 
hyiucu, 102; without conjuiic- 
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Hiss, tlic, 143. 
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Iviuie-jcrlc in imegnaiiey, 200. 

Ln])ia iniijora, 125 ct seq. 

Lubia minora, IID, 134 ct seq 

Larynx lii relation to wexiial state, 
203. 

Linen fuse a, 102. 

Lips, aa an erogenous zone, 143, 
202; in yclation to erotic tevn- 
per anion t, 100, 

Longing.s of pregnancy, 210; tlic- 
01'iG.s of, 212; ns luito-snggca- 
tiona, 2] 3; physiological basis 
of, 214; relation to the long- 
ings of childhood, 215. 

Masochism, in relation to shoe- ■ 
fcticliiani, 31; in relation to 
Bcatalogic syniholiain, 50; in 
relation to oxhibitioiiisin of 
nates, 102; ns a form of erotic 
eyiuboUsm, 100. 

Masturbation and pubic hair, 
127; hypertrophy of elitorla 
aHcribud ter, 131; pai't played 
by clitoris iu, 133; why soino 
theologinn.s permitted, 140; 
phmioinena during, 166. 

Mftlevual (denumt iu st^xual love, 

201 . 

Maternal improssioiiH, 217 ct seq. 
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Menstruation in relation to coitus, 
1-15; metabolism during, 20b; 
in relation to sickncas of preg- 
nancy, 200 i compared to preg- 
nancy, 22B. 

Mental state during iiregnaiicy, 
208. 

Metaljolism during pregnaimy, 20B. 

Mixoscopiu zooplulin, 71, 

Modesty a supposed sign of vir* 
giiiity, 20i. 

Moliainmcilaii method of sexual 
congress, 147. 

Mole ns a feticli, 12. 

Mongol peoples, foot fetieliiHiu 
among yin-ious, 2.1. 

Mons vcneri.s. 124.^ 

Mordvins, f oo t-feticliisin among, 
23; 

Motor activity during coitu.s, 103 
ct se(/. 

Month in rcliitioji to ei’otie tcin- 
perainentj 191. 

Muacnlfir movements during coi- 
tnsj 154. 

Nates in relation to coprolngiiiii, 
03; in vclntion to exliibition- 
isin, 100, 1Q2; in relation to 
erotic tonipcnunGiil, 100. 

Necro])hilia, 11, 81. 

Negative fclicli, 0. 

Negro, pcni.s in, 122; lahia majora 
In, 125; elitnrlfl in, 130; labia 
minora in, 134; method of .sex- 
ual congre.ss among, 147. 

Nervous aystem during pregnancy, 
208, 

Neurasthenia cordis vasomotoria, 
152, 

Nipples, pigmentation of, 103, 

Nudity, religious, OO. 

Nurition, .symbolism of, 7. 

Nymph 15, 110, 1,34 ct seq. 

Nymphomania, 180, 

0bsc9.siona of .scriiide, 7j longing.s 
of progmincy as, 211, 

Obsessional oxhilutionisin, 102. 

Otloj' an filleged sigjj of ilc/loi'ation, 
203. 

Onion ns an i^dirodisiac, 174. 

Opium as an iiplu'oiliHiac, 170. 

Organs, .sexual, 119 ct ncq, 

Ova and Hpcrmatozoa, union of, 101 

ct seg, 


Ovarian extract, cfl'ecLs of, 170, 
Ovaries, function of, 181; analogy 
of with thyroid, 208. 

Paidophilia, 11, 13. 

Pain and erotic symbolism, 100, 
Pedicatio, 133, 

Pelvic dcivclopmcnt and erotic tenv 
])era]ncntj 18(1. 

Pelvic floor, variability of, 110. 
Pelvic inclination, 120, 

Penis, 110, 121 ct seq., 120. 
Ponis-fetichi.snij Ofl. 

Pballic wonsbip, 90, 

Phy.siogiiomi8ts niid tlic orotic 
Leniporamcntj 182. 

Pica, 211. 

Pigmentation in relation to erotic 
teinpcraincnt, 101; in preg- 
nancy, 205. 

Potatoes, the anppo.scd iiphvoclisiao 
efTccts of, 173. 

Precocity, inlhieneo of, 20, 
Pregnancy and pigmentation, 103; 
psycliie B-tiite in, 2(J1 ct seqj 
sexual dc.sirc during, 227 ; rela< 
tioii of to intellcctiuil Avorlt, 
229. 

I’rcsljyophilia, 11. 

Prostate, 171. 

Prostitutes, ({xtcnial genitais of, 
130; stature of, 187. 

Psychic exhibitionism, 04. 

Psyeliio condition during coitus 
167. 

Puberty, the plieiioinena of, 194i 
pigmeiitaiy cliaiigea nt, 192. 
Pubic liair, 125 et scq.-, 204, 
Puerioultni'Cj 220. 

Pygjimlionisni, 11^ 12. 

Quadrupedal method of coitus i/b 
rnan, 148. 

Naeljitie, sexual tendencies of tld) 
184. 

llcllex, bulbo-cavernouH, 140. 
llcJlexea during j)regiuinojj 20B, 
lleligions scatalogic symbolism, 57 
Ilcseinblancc in erotic syinbolisiUi 
as.Hoeiations of, 3, 

Hespinition (luring coiLns, 151, 
Ilesponslhility of pregnant wO* 
men, 217. 
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Ileatii lie la Bretoimo'a Hlioc-fcLicli" 
isiiij 19. 

lloniana, sexual signifleiincft ot 
foot 24j iiicLlioila Of 

eoilna among, 147, 148. 
lloiiasQaii, 102 , 

Kue as nn niiaplirotlisiac, 177. 
Iljailism, 100. 

Saint com[)ai'(!il Lo lovoi’, lOD. 
Sulivation during cioiLu.R, 1153, 
Satyriasis, 18o. 

Scatalogic aymbolism, <I7 ct scq. 
SeroLuiii, 123. 

Scruiilc, ob.sesHioiia of, 7. 

Scci’Gbioiis of genital ciiiinl, 140. ^ 
Smiieiij alleged female, 140; in coi- 
tus, 107) ill femalo genital 
canal, 159; vital activity of, 
10,5 ; artillcial injection of, 
lUO; con-stitueiits of, HI; as 
a sLiimilaiit, 172. 

Sexual aincstliesin, 19(1, 

Sexual conjugaLloii, HO ct ncq. 
Sexual desire diii'ing prcgiiaucy, 
220 . 

Sexual 01 ‘gaii.s, 110 d se.'f. 

Sexual scleetlon in relation to 
oroLie syuibolisni, 100 ; in vela- 
tioii to oxtei iml sexual organa, 
127; tile pvobnblo cause oi Lbe 
liyjneii, 140, 

Bb allow as a Ichleb, 8. 

SboR, Koxiiu) Hignilicaiico of, 25 
Shoe-fcticlusm I'rcqueuey of,^ 1,5; 
iioniial basts of, 10, 27 j illu-'J- 
tra ted by lies L i f do la 11 rci- 
tonne, 18) pi eviilonee of among 
(Ihhiese, etc., 21; Jormev prev- 
alence in liurope, 24; coiigoii' 
ital basis of, 27 ; aei|iiivcd clc- 
nnmt in, 2B; favored by pre- 
cocity, 20; relation (:o lUiisocb- 
iaiii, 30; illustrative casoa of, 
33 et scij. ; dynamiu element 
in, 46. 

Slikncs.s of pregnancy, 200 et aef}. 
Skin, sexual aigniftcawca of, 143, 
177; condition of during coi- 
tus, 144, 163; in relation to 
evntic tempevsvmeut, 190; acx- 
nnl pigmentation of, lO,!, 
Slipper ns a Hoxiial symbol, 25, 
Smile, origin of the, 107, 

Sodomy, ilie terin, 72, 


.Spain, eexiial attractivenesa of 
loot in, 20. 

Spermatozoa rciich ovu, limv the 
1(11 ot aoQ., 171. 

Speniiiu, 170. 

SpliygniiuioincLer experiment a clur. 
ing H ox mil oxeiteinont, 152, 

iStatiiro and eroLio toinpcrnniet\fc 
_ 187. ' 

StinuiliiiitH, 176. 

Stiin'-feticliisniH, 73 ct 8cq. 

Stryelinine, aphrodisiac elVecha of 
174. ‘ 

Siigge-stiou in relatioii to longinga 
of ju'ognniiey, 214. 

Syinbola, natuiQ of, 3; of sox ia 
language, 4. 

Tomporiuiicnt, ullcgGil orotic, 182 
cl seq, 

TeaLieulivr juicc-s, ell'cet.s of, 170. 

Testes, 123, 161, 197. 

Tbyroiil, eonditiou during scximl 
exeiteinoiit, 203; during pi'og- 
mmey, 207. 

Tieklisliiiesa in relation to stuff- 
febieliisniH, 7(5. 

Tuiiic.seenec in relation to detaiii- 
cseoiicc, 113 ct seq,, 142. 

Unnatural onrciieo, tlm tonn, 72, 

Urethra, variability of leiimle, 
120; an orogcnoim zone, 133. 

UretlirorrliaM ex libiilino, 163. 

Urinary atroaiii, in relation to 
iiyinplue, 13(1; an alleged index 
to virginity, 204. 

"Urine in religious rites, 60; poa- 
se.sse,s magical virtue.s, 62 j in 
legcuul.s, 62; in medieinc, 60; 
during euitiia, 163, 164. 

Urolagiiia, 47 cl 8cq. 
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8omm and Other Supplementary Studies 




PREFACE 


This supplementary volume of Studies is made up of 
what Schopenhauer would have called paralipomeiia and 
parerg'a, That is to say, it consists, in paid, of essays and 
{ra[jments left over from the main volumes because deal- 
ing with subjects which had not yet assumed sufficient Im- 
portance or taken clear and definite shape; and in still 
larger part of studies that are hy-products of my investiga- 
tion, lying oil the horderland of the field of sex, partly in 
and partly out of it, but sui table to discuss here because 
here we are able to attenij^t to determine their precise 
sexual aspects. 

To the first class belong notably the study of Eonism, 
as I term the anomaly which Hlrscbfelcl inadequately named 
"Transvestism," and the summary of observations of Klcp" 
tolagnia, as I would term an anomaly which would form- 
erly have been ranged in the ancient and highly disputal)le 
group of Kleptomanias, To the second class belong niosl 
typically the studies of dreaming and of vesical psychology, 
subjects having helds of their own, which yet at times 
pass over neighboring frontiers of sex. 

It may seem tlmt sojiie of the lines of investigation 
here followed lead away from familiarly recognizable paths 
generally accepted as profitable. But as one of our great- 
est masters .in the exploration of the living organism, 
William Harvey, wrote a few weeks before his death; 
"Nature is nowhere accustomed more openly to display her 
secret mysteries than when she shows traces of her work- 
ings apart from the beaten path/’ That which is true of 
Nature in general is true of the impulse of sex in particular, 
and none of the explorations, however unfamiliar, recorded 
in this volume will be devoid of instruction. 


(V) 



vl pHeface. 

I had proposed to include as an appendix to this volume 
the detailed Uf e-history ol a Russian cor respondent com- 
iiuinicatecl to me in French, This lengthy narrative I re- 
gard as of much interest, both as presenting an intimate 
picture of social life in Russia before the Revolution and 
as illustrating various points of sexual psychology. It is 
nob howeverj essential to my workj and on grounds un- 
connected with its intrinsic interest it has been considered 
desirable to omit it from the English edition of these Studies, 
It is included iu its original form in the French edition 
published by the Mercure de France, Etudes de Psychologie 
Se.xuello (Vol. 6, pp. 101-208), to which I would refer those 
who may like to consult it, 

In now filially drawing together the last threads of 
Studies which have occupied so large a part of my life I 
wish to restore an acknowledgment which was made in 
the Preface to what is now the first volume, when it was 
originally published in London in 1900 (1899), of “my in- 
debtedness for the assistance and sympathy which, here 
and always, I have received from my wife,” I removed that 
acknowledgment from later editions because in the stormy 
period my work had to pass through in those days I feared 
that to some persons any association with it might not 
seem creditable. It was not by my wife’s wish that I made 
the omission, for it was her pride to stand loyally and help- 
fully by my side in even the most dailgCfous situations. In 
now restoring this acknowledgment I know with what 
satisfaction she would have accepted even so small a recog- 
nition of her comradeship in niy life-work, 


Havelock Ellis, 
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I. 


EONISM. 

Many years ago, when exploring the phenomena of sexual 
inversion, I was puzzled by occasional cases I met with of 
people who took plcasLire in behaving and dressing like the 
opposite sex and yet were not sexually inverted ; that is, their 
sexual feelings were not directed towards persons of their own 
sex. 

Such cases had, indeed, often been noted, both among 
men and women, and it is on record that various prominent 
people, .some of high ability, have shown this pecnliarity and 
sometime.s thereby greatly intrigued the curiosity alike of their 
coiiteiiipoi'aries and of po.sterity. Tlie Ciievalier d’Eon is 
probably the most conspicuous of these historical personages, 

Charles-Genevicve, the Chevalier d’Eoii de Beaumont, was 
the son of Loui.s cl'Eon de Beaumont, who belonged to the petty 
jiDbiJity, and was director of the King’s demesjies iji Durgiiiidy, 
He was liorn in 1728 in the clclightfLil Burgundian town of 
Tonnerre. A hou.se in the main street, nearly opposite the 
railway station, is traditionally regarded as his birthplace, but 
a local antiquary has in recent years found reason to believe 
that he was born in a house of more aristocratic character 
(the former I-Iotel d'Uzcs) which is the architectural gem of 
Tonnerre. Tie was short, slight, delicate in shape, and in 
early life not robust in health, As a child he was dres.sed as a 
girl, and lie stated that he had worn the robe of the Sisterhood 
of the Virgin Mary until his seventh year. He was of nervous 
disposition but restless and adventurous, courageous and full of 
energy, even quarreksome and irascible. He became one of the 
best sworcLsmcn of his time and when nearly seventy he 
was more than a match for the English champion fencer. Tie 
was also an accomplished musician, and he accumulated a large 
library. 


( 1 ) 
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Though sometimes lacking in judgment, he wfig of 
high intelligence and sagacity, and his face in old age, 
finely and delicately moulded, is, in some of the portraits, 
powerful and intellectual rather than feminine. But ‘'his 
virility was all in his brain.” Pie appears to have had no known 
sexual relationships either with women or men, notwithstand- 
ing various romantic legciid.s which circulated concerning him, 
and there is (according to Telfcr) no truth in the story of g, 
liaison with the youthful Catherine WorouzolY, later Princess 
DaslikolT, although he \va.s on friendly terms with many women, 
both before and after his outward transformation. Pie played 
an important part as a secret diplomatic agent of the French 
Government in varioLts countries, especially England (where 
he attained a certain popularity and succeeded in being on good 
terms with the Government), and became a conspicuou.s figure 
in the international political world. 'With the accession of 
Louis XVI his fortunes declined. Pie had adopted feminine 
dress on his own initiative, and became commonly regarded as 
a woman, the result being tliat, on account of his prominent 
position, it would not later have been easy for him to resume 
masculine dre.ss. Pie was still playing the part of a woman 
and occupied in little feminine avocations, regarded by all as 
really a woman, even by the English woman friend with whom 
he lived and the doctor who attended him In his fatal illness, 
when he died in London in 1810. The autopsy showed that 
he was in all essential ])hysical respects a completely normal 
man. 

A quarter of a century earlier this discovery would have 
produced a public sensation. But in the storm of the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic wars the large part played by 
the Chevalier d'Eon in European public affairs had been for- 
gotten; he had sunk into oblivion and poverty, reduced to pawn 
his Cross of St. Louis and his jewels. 

Pettow regards the Chevalier d'Eon as a “pseudo-trans- 
vestist,” who merely u.sed feminine garments to aid his .secret 
diplomatic missions, and hi.s biographers, ignorant of psycho- 
logical considerations, refer to his "masquerade.’* But this 
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theory will hardly work out. A man who "plays a part” during 
the greater part of his active life and continues to play it long 
after the active phase of his life is over, plays it, moreover, 
with such ability and success that no one suspects the "mas- 
querade,” is, we may be .sure, fulfilling a deep demand of his 
own nature. He clearly had a constitutional predi.sposition for 
the life he adopted, aided by an almost asexual dispo.sition, so 
that we might place him with the asexual group of traiisvests 
in Hi rschf eld’s classification. It Is to be noted, however, that 
in people with this psychic anomaly physical sexual vigor 
seems often subnormal. 

Tiicrc arc many booits on the Chevalier d'Eon both in French 
and English. Most of them are imperfectly reliable and by authors 
who were witIioi.it psychological equipinent. Reference may be 
made to Gaillardct, Menwircs cle la Cftcvalih’e d’Eon, 1866 (but not the 
romancing book written by the same author thirty years before and 
afterwards frankly withdrawn by him) ; J. B. Tclfcr, The Sirangc 
Career of the Chevalier d'Eon de Bemmonl, 1885; E. A. Vizctelly, The 
True Slor'if of the Chevalier d'Eon, 1895 (a little book by J. B. Telfer, 
Chevalier d’Eon dc Bcaiiinoiit : A Trcalise, 1896, i.s mainly a correction 
of iiiaccmacics in Vizctelly’ s work) ; G. Letaiiiturier-Fradin, La Cheva- 
lihe d'Eon, 1901; O. Honibcrg and F, Joiis.sclin, Un Avcninrier an 
XV1II° Sidclo, 1904, traii.slalcd into English as LTEon de Beanmont: 
fJh Life and TiineL in 19H. A GGniian writer, Adolf Paul, has used 
the Chevalier's story, witli much freedom, as the subject of a novel, 
Biecelfeiis Untcrroch (1916). 

While the Chevalier d’Eon, by his abilities and his public 
prominence, stands out a.s the protagonist of transvestism, he 
is not its earliest representative of note. His fellow-country- 
man the Abbe de Choisy (Francois Titnoleoii de Choisy) takes 
precedence not only in time but by virtue of the record he has 
himself left of his adventures In woman's garb. Like the 
Chevalier d’Eon, he was of good birth and high ability, though 
he never attained the same conspicuous international reputa- 
tion. But he mixed in the best aristocratic and intellectual 
circles of eighteenth century France, and notwithstanding the 
feminine disguises of his early life he became a distinguished 
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ecclesiastic, the historian of the Church, and the Doyen of the 
French Academy ^ 

De Choisy was the sou of the Chancellor of the King's 
brother, and was horn in Paris in 1644. He was educated by 
his mother who belonged to the family of Hu rani t de I'l-Iospital 
and was the great grand- daughter of the fainous Chancellor. 
She was over forty at her son's birth and a woman of much 
mental vigor, possibly of a rather masculine type, “uiie 
maitresse femme," her .son called her, who was treated as a 
friend by Louis XIV, and she \s reported to liavc given that 
monarch good advice with much directness. It i.s said tliat she 
brought up her son "on the very l>i'east of the Muses.” He 
himself refers to her without affection, but it was she who 
cultivated or implanted his taste for transvestism, for she had a 
fancy to dress him when a child a,s a girl. Physically he seems 
to have been well adapted for the part. He was of small 
size, and plump, with breasts tliat were like those of a girl of 
fifteen, he says, on account of the Light stays he wore in early 
life; his skin was soft and well cared for, and lie had much 
dark hair. He not only possessed a facile, delicate, and ex- 
pressive literary style, but was an accompli shed musician on 
the harpsichord, and in comedy he was skilful in playing 
women's parts. He had abandoned feminine garments at the 
age of 18; but while still a young man a little over twenty, In 
1666, at the suggestion, it seems, of no less distinguished a 
woman than Madame de la Fayette, he returned to a costume 
for which he seemed so peculiarly adapted, and for which bis 
predilection was so strong. All his adventures in that shape of 
which we have definite knowledge Look place before the age of 
thirty. 

They helped to inspire Louvet to write a once fainoLi.s novel, 
Faublas, and they are narrated in the fragments of Choisy's 
Memoires which have come to us, written at the instigation of 
another distinguished vvdinaii, Madame de Lambert, for he was 
happy in his women friends. These Memoires arc written with 
much charm and skilful facility, in the best eighteenth century 
manner, the manner of the younger Creblllon, and while they 
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have not the artist's touch which marks CrefDillon at his best, 
they liave a iniicli greater precision of interesting detail and 
the aclclitionfti attraction that they present real adventure, If 
we possessed them in full, Choisy’s MSmoires would rank 
among the chief literai'y treasures of that fascinating century, 
and, as it Is, they constitute a cherished fragment, Moreover 
they are typical of the Eonist's altitude, and in their ingenuous 
vanity, their constant complacent absorption in all the smallest 
details of feminine costume, they curiously resemble the nar- 
ratives written by Eonists of today. The Abbe de Choisy also 
resembled the main Eonist type in sexual temperament, being 
definitely heterosexual, so that even in an age when hemo- 
sexiiality was conspicuous not a rumor of that tendency is 
associated with him, and also in uniting a great devotion to 
women with a less than average degree of phyvsical passion, 
so that he was able to find satisfaction in simple affectionate 
intimacy, tliough on occasion he went beyond this and, at least 
once, became the father of a child. In 1676 he accompanied 
the Cardinal dc Bouillon to Rome in an official capacity. Later, 
after a serious illness iu winch his life was despaired of, he be- 
came serious, was converted, and, in retii'cmeiit at the Seminary 
of Foreign MissioJis, occupied hiJnself for a lime in wilting 
on the existence of a God and tlie evidence for immortality. 

In 1685 he went as coadjutor-ambassador to Siam and on 
the voyage became a priest, returning, with fine words from the 
icing of Siam and beautiful presents, to receive a splendid 
reception in Pari.s. He translated the De Imitalione Chris ti 
and wrote the History of the Church iu many volumes. But, 
notwithstanding, he seems always to have remained on good 
terms with his past life, while at the same time his amiable 
and indeed high character, aided no doubt by wealth and posi- 
tion, enabled bini to preserve both general esteem and the 
friendship of many of the best and most intellectual people of 
his time. He died in 1724 at the age of eighty and D’Alembert 
pronounced hl.s Eloge.^ 


^ All cditliiii c)f tlic /hwiitui'cs dc VAbbe dp Choisy Ilabilli} eii Peuiinc 
was put forth in P;iri.s ia 1^70 with a Preface hy M. P. L. (Paul 
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During the life-time of the Chevalier d’Eon (1795) a 
woman was l)orn who became to some extent his feminine 
counterpart and had a long and distinguished professional 
career in masculine garments as Janies I'^arry, Senior Inspector- 
General of the English Army Medical Department. She was 
said to he the grand-daughter of a Scottish laird and entered 
the anny^ attired as a man, at the age of 18, to become 
ft hospital assistant, pa.ssing through all grades, in male co.stHinej 
to the rank vsbe finally attained, and serving in various parts 
of the world. The Iiispector-Geiioral was said to he quarrel- 
some in temper, once ligliting a chid, and often guilty of 
breaches of discipline, hut the offence was always condoned at 
headquarters. Barry was described as "the most skiLful of 
physicians and the most wayward of men," in appearance a 
beardless lad of unmistakably Scotch type, with reddish hair 
and high cheek hones ; there was a certain effeminacy of maimer 
which he was always striving to overcome; his conversation 
was greatly superior to that usually heard at a mess-table in 
those days. Barry died in 1865. There is no indication of any 
sexual tendency in her history, whether hctei'O sexual oi- homo- 
sexual, and wc may believe that, as is fairly common in this 
psychic anomaly, the sexual impulse was not strong, and, 
therefore, easy to divert and stihliniate in this L rams formation. 

Rather earlier than Barry, a iinich more famous and 
romantic woman of the same type appeared in English aristo- 
cratic circles. Lady Hester Stanhope. ^ On the death of her 
father, the third Earl Stanhope, who wa.s highly eccentric, but 
a remarkable and able man and a notable inventor, she was 

Lacroix), and the same work, luiclcr tlie litlc of Mi' moires dc I Abbe de 
Clioisy llabille en I'ciiiiiic, was piihlished in Pari.s in IV20 with a some- 
what longer iiitrodxiction. 

1 T/ic Life and Lellers of Lady Hester SlaiiJiofc, by her niece the 
Duchess of Cleveland, 1S97 and 1924. This is regarded as tlic autliori- 
tative biography, though the Diiclic.s.s never saw her aiml. There are 
many other live.s, hotli In Iniglislt and French, some of them superficial 
and Inaccurate, merely .serving up die old niaterial afre.sh. Among llie 
best, perhaps, imiy he rcclcoiied l''rank riaiiiel. Lady I Jester I^ucy Stan- 
hope, 1913; Julia Roiuulell, Lady Hester Slttiihopc, 1909. There is a 
Ijrilliant little slcetcli of her in half a duzcii pages of LyUoii Straclicy's 
Dooks m\d Characters, 1922, 
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adopted by her Line I e, the great statesman William Pitt, and 
presided at his table with much l)rilliance, I-Icr mother had 
died when she was a child hut she ^Yas fjrcatly devoted to a 
half-brother, and his death was ''the crowning sorrow of her 
life.” After Pitt’s death she nearly, it appears, married Sir 
John Moore, Then she set out oii a tour in the East, lost all 
her clothes in a sin])wrec]f, and pi.it on a male Tiirlcisli costume, 
which she found so convenient that she adopted it, Her 
(raiisvcsLisin was thus apparently due to an accident, but the 
significant fact wa.s that slie* clung to it for the rest of her life 
and also adopted many other male habits, though there seems 
no reason to .suppose that she was sexually inverted. So that, 
as sometimes happens, an accident had served to reveal an 
innate disposition. She dressed sometimes as an All)anian 
Chief, some times a,s a Syrian .soldier, sometimes a Pedoitin, 
sometimes like a Pasha’s son. For the Moslems she became a 
prophetess, almost a queen. Slie died in old age in her castle 
hermitage on the summit of Lebanon, and was described hy 
one who knew her as ^wholly and iiiagnificenLly unique.” 

Numerous distinguished or capable women seem to have 
exliibited this peenJiarity in the eighteenth century and earlier. 
Nacke I)ricfly refers to Ulrike KIcist, the faithful and beloved 
sister of the iiocL, as a typical example of the heterosexual form 
of tins anomaly. lie bidiigs forwai'd Jio preci.se evidence. 
When we turn to Kleist’s correspondence and poems, it seems 
clear, at all events, that Ulrilce possessed masculine elements in 
her composition. Pier brother sends her a New Year’s Wish 
poem in 1800 in which he addresses her as an "amphibian,” 
living at once both in air and water, and begs her to make 
sure of her sex, to leave the water and shake her wings and fly. 
This may perhaps he explained by a letter adcire.ssed to her in 
the same year in which he tells hei' how deeply lie has often 
wished that she were a man. This hardly suffices, however, to 
indicate tran.svcsLism, 

A nuieli more genuine example is Hiirnished in low 
life at an earlier date in England by Mary Frith, who was 
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commonly called Moll CutpLirse and became the heroine, 
in a lather attractive guise^ at Middletou’a delightful play, 
7' he Roaring Girl. She was a kind of feminine Jonathan. 
Wild and posscs.sed great natural ability; .she wa.s also the 
first woman to adopt the habit of smoking. She seems 
clearly to have been the subject of scxo-acsthctic inversion, per- 
hap.s with latent homosexuality.^ 

Of all these people we have no precise scientific knowledge, 
even of their exact psychic state, to say nothing of the ex- 
planation of it. Toward the end of the nineteenth century they 
at last began to come under psychological observation, West' 
pbal, a great pioneer in thi.s field, briefly described the anomaly 
and brought forward examples,''^ Some years later the case 
was published in America of a higlily cultured man of good 
moral character, liap()ily married and a father, who cherished 
a passion for wearing very tightly laced corsets and women’s 
high-heeled French boots; he derived sexual excitement and 
gratification from this practice; there was a tendency to 
masoclii.stic algolagnia; the ta.ste, and allied feminine habits, 
began to develop in early childhood ; thi.s is a form of the 
anomaly of which later much was to be heard.'* 

I3ut the earliest full and .scientifically described case, to 
my knowledge, was that of a Hungarian doctor whose history, 
written in 1890, was given by Krafft-Fbing in the later editions 
of his F^ycfio/inf/iin ii’e.vnalw, The subject was a physician 

^ .See tlie brilliant account of licr in Whlbjcy’s Booh of .S'rouiidrcJj. 
The Roarioff Girl is included in vol. ii of Middleton’s Play.s, Mermaid 
Series, 

^ Archiv filr Psychologic, 1876, The first was the case of a young 
man arrested In woman's dollies and oilier leniliiiiic articles ol toilet he 
was accustomed to wear and freiiiiciitly stoic. The tciulcucy began in 
cliildlioocl. There was no ,scxual inversion, but he wns slightly fcininiiic 
in appearance and the testicles were incompletely descended. Wcstphal 
had a similar case in a woman, He regarded dicni as showing mental 
weakness, 

■* "Gyiioniania : a curious case of MasUirbatlon,” Medical Record 
March 19, 1881; quoted also by Hamniond, Sc.vual Impoicucc, 1887, pp, 
7‘)'73. Later examples of the same type will be found, for iiisLiuicu, in 
Moll’s editioii of Ki'afft-Ebiiig’s P.sychopothk SexuaHs (1924) pp, 612- 
613; a case will he brought forward in the present .study, Eiiiilo Laiirciil 
had in 1896 recognized both inborn and acquired "psychic licnna- 
phroclitisni,'’ 
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who wrote his own fully detailed history. He was married and 
not homosexual, l)iit his feelings were feminine and he felt 
to himself like a woman. He wa.s really somewhat feminine 
in appearance, There were no actual delusions. Krafft-Eblng 
considered tlie case to repre.sent a stage of transition Lo weta- 
morplwsis se.vrcalls paranoica j that is to say a stage on the road 
to insanity, This manner of regarding the case is not now ac- 
ceptable, It was merely the schematic dassificxatlon of an 
alienist and threw no light on the anomaly. To describe a 
mental condition which, though abnormal, is sane, by its rela- 
tion to an insane state it never reaches, although such a method 
may he the most obvious to an alienist, is to assume too patho- 
logical a standpoint. The case itself, however, as described by 
the expert subject, may still perhaps Idg I’egardcd as the most 
typical and complete on record.^ 

A few years later, Lombroso, another great pioneer in the 
realms of abnormal psychology, described what he called "a 
strange psychopathic form of sexuality,” It was that of a man 
of 30, belonging to Romagna, a good artist, .small, timid, very 
kind to animals, who had from the age of seven a kind of pas- 
sion for feminine oniamcnt.s, e.s]jccially ear-rings. At an early 
age he pierced the Jobes of his ears and rather enjoyed the 
pain. He wanted to l,ie a woman, he said to himself as a child, 
because women arc nicer IhPii men. He jmich admired women 
who wore large car-rings, and when about twelve, though quite 
Innocent in sexual matters, he used to have erections in thinking 
about this subject. Beauty in women consisted for him in 
the shape of the cars. He was not addicted to masturbation 
and seems to liave had no relations with women. He carefully 
concealed his peculiarity and usually wore his ear-rings in 
secret.^ Lombroso made no attempt to classify this anomaly, 
but a case I shall here bring forward indicates that it probably 
belongs to this group. 

^ It will be foiiiul in the 16lh and 17th edition ot KrafFt-Ebing’s 
Psychol^ttlhia Sc.viialis, as edited and rcinonlclcd by Moll (1924), 
pp, S9S-610, 

^ ArcJiivio (H Psichiatria, 1896, fasc. 1-2, p. 163. 
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A little before Lombroso (in 1895), Austin Flint, the 
[listing Liished professor of Physiology at Cornell University, 
Imcl carefully investigated and photographed a case be tanging 
to this group, though he neglected to publish it until sixteen 
years later. This was a youth of 21, who had always pre- 
ferred women’s dress and occupations, and had been lady's 
maid in a Boston family, where he attended his mistress in 
her bath and slept with the servant girls, lie denied sexual 
feeling.s for either sex; nor had he ever had any erotic dreams, 
seminal emissions, or erections. But his physical development 
was entirely and fully jnascLiline and the external genital organs 
were generously developed. Plis ways, however, were rather 
feminine, and he had a high voice, which in singing was a pure 
adult' soprano and not a boy’s voice. This was ins most re- 
marliable peculiarity. Me might now he fairly considered a 
case of eLinuchoidisin. But at that time all such anomalies were 
contused and ob seine, stUl awaiting difTcreiitLatian and ade- 
quate explanatioiK 

Another example, that of a teacher, not vigorous in phy- 
sical health but well endowed intellectually, was published as 
a case of "elTeini nation with fetichism,"^ tie was referred to 
as an invert, but in reality he was attracted not to men but to 
women* It was clearly a typical case of what Hirschfcld later 
termed "transvestism” and what I would cal! "sexo-aesthetk 
inversion,” or, more simply, "Eonism,” 

In my own early attempts to classify the cases of this 
kind I met with I had similarly been inclined to regard them as 
representing a combination of feminism with fetich ism and as 
occupying a sort of annex to inversion proper. But this was 

1 A.. Flint, "A Case of Sexual Inveraion, probably with Complete 
Sexual Anfcslhcsia," Neiv York Medical Jonrmlj Dec. 2, 1911. Tlie 
name applied to tlic case ig wrong, for, in the psychological sense in 
which the ^ voids arc usually employed, "sexual inversion” and "sexual 
aniestliesia” are incoinpatihlc. Emile Laurent, wlio towards the end of the 
last cciilnvy was a pioneer in the sliuly of hl&exual manifestations, sug- 
gested the rather better name of psychic hcrinai)lii'odiLi.sni. 

'‘^Jahi-huch fiir Sexnelle Zrvisclicifsluft'ih Rd. ii, 19()(), pp. 32^3^14. 
Some further account of the early bibliography is given by Dr. E, 
Wilhelm, Scxiial-ProblcviP) July, 1914, pp. 495-502, 
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unsatisfactory, though it avoided some errors previously made, 
for not only is there usually no reaUprimary inversion in these 
caseSj blit there is no true fctichisin, the garment possessing 
no marked dynamic erotic power iji itself, or when worn by 
another person, but only when worn by the subject himself ; in 
some cases, moreover, clothing played little or no part. So I 
left the matter over for further consideration. 

It may be worth wiiiJe to note tliat, about lbi.s time, C G, 
Leland, a wcll-hnoivn and prolilic American man of letters, 
wrote towards the end of a long life a book which had some 
bearing on the phenomena we are here concerned with. He 
argued that the ''sribcoiiscions self" is of the opposite sex, as- 
serting itself when it can and especially in dreams. He seems 
to have had an intuition of the class of fact.s included under 
''transvestism" (though he made no reference to cross-dressing) ; 
we shall indeed meet with a case in which this impulse is con- 
fined to dream-life, and one Ls inclined to suppose that Leland 
had found such phenomena in himself and was tempted to uii- 
duly generalize them ; luit hi.s book was vague and unscientific. i 

In the meanwhile Magnus Hirschfeld of Berlin, whose 
acquaintance with all the phenomena in any way related to 
homosexuality is so vast, had become inijiressed by these cases 
of persons who take pleasure in assuming the attributes of the 
opposite sex and yet are not sexual inverts and seldom even 
tend to become inverted. Pie put forth a substantial voluine 
concerning what he called "transvestism" — "An Investigation 
into the Erotic Impulse of Disguise," as he termed it in the 
subtitle — in which the historical aspects of the subject were 
discussed and seventeen new cases fully described and an- 
alyzed.^ This book placed the subject at once on a solid 
basis, for I-Iirschfeld clearly distinguished the anomaly from 
homosexuality and all other recognized grouirs of sexual aber- 
ration, and for the first time conceived of It as a simple and 

^ C. G. LcLiul, TVtfl Aiternalc Sex and ihe Pcmala Iulcllcci in Man 
and the Mascufine in hVoiiien, 1904. 

^ MrignUs I-Iirsclifcld, Die 'fransvcsliten: Bine Unlersucliiin/j iiber 
den Erolischcn Verhleulnnfjslricb, 1910. 
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not compound perversion.^ But Hirsclifeld’s conception of 
the anomaly scarcely appeared to me alto^^ether .satisfactory, 
Transvestism or cros.s-clressing2 fails to cover the whole of the 
ground ; it may even he a negligihle element in the psychological 
anomaly, while tlie other name j)ropo.sccl, "impulse of di.sguise/’ 
{V cridciduiif/sin'ch) , though approved hy Naclce,'’ seems to me 
even more open to objection, since the subject of thi.s anomaly, 
far from seeking disguise by adopting the garments of the op- 
posite sex, feels on the contrary that he has thereby become 
emancipated from cli.sgLiise and is at last really himself. 

From the first, however, Hirschfeld had realized the great 
dfficLilty of naming this anomaly. In Die 'fronsveslilcn (p, 
300) he had proposed and rejected the term "sexual meta- 
morphosis," and he admits that "transvestism" by no means 
exhausts the contents of the phenomena. That may be the 
reason why for a time he preferred the ec|imlly unsatisfactory 
term approved hy Niicke.’* More recently^ he has returned to 


* Stele cl, in an interesting review of Hirscht eld’s boolc {Zenlrolblali 
fiir Psycl\oaitalyse, vol. i, Heft, 1-2) tlioiiglit that he Lincliily minimized 
the Iciidoiicy to homosexuality aiul more recently in v.'iriotis volimics of 
Ills Sloruit(/en (as Dd. ii. p. 183 ct seq,, and Bd, vii, pp, 53d and 570) is 
inclined to deny heterosexuality altogether in Fonisin, More recently, 
Sadger, al.so from the psycho-annlytic side {Die Lehre von den Gescii- 
Icchisvcrirntitqcn, 1021, p, 167), is inclined, on the contrary, to tliinic dial 
Hirschfeld related transvestism too nearly to inversion, whereas, at all 
events in Its slighter forms, it Is associated with a normal direction of the 
sex iminilsc. As wc shall see, inversion, when It appcar.s in such cases, 
seems usually to be secondary and not of primary appearance. Rohlcdcr 
{Vorlcsitngeii, dth ed., 1920, p. 389) finds all his own cascu licterosexual. 

2 "Cross- dressing," as suggested by lL<l\vard Cnrpentev (yliiicn'cnit 
/onniol of Religions Psychology and nduealion, vol. iv, 1911), i.s prob- 
ably the best English equivalent of "TraiisvcsLisni.” According to 
Hirschfeld’s terniiiioloB’y, a cross-dressed man is a "Lransvestit" ; a cross- 
dressed woman a '‘traiisvcsLiLin." 

P. NacUc, "Zun Kapitel dev Transvestiten,'’ Archiv fiiy JCrhiihiciI- 
anthroi'ologie, vol. xlvii, 1912, p. 237, 

Hirschfeld and Max Tilke, Dcr Rvolischc V erUleidungslyleh {Die 
Transvesliten) . This is an interesting collection of pictures and por- 
traits, ethnographic, historical, and clinical. 

Scxmlltalholoigie , 191B, vol. ii, ch. 3. He here (p. 140) further 
introduced the term "androgynotis dcliisioii'' to express the tendency to 
believe that the body actually has a feminine or masculine htilld opposite 
to the apparent sex, The necessity for stick a Lei'm, however, only arises 
from the use of the term "iraiisvcstlsin.'’ The Eon is t (though some- 
times einplialically of the apparent sex) somclimcs shows rctil physical 
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"tratisvestisnV’ and dcfincE? it as "the impulse to assume the ex- 
ternal garb of a sex which is not apparently that of the sub- 
ject as indicated by the sexual organs." He adds that the 
name refers only to the most obvious of the phenomena con- 
cerned, and not to the inner psychological core. 

Still more recently^ HirschEckl has stated the chief varie- 
ties of transvestism which lie would accejn as follows : 
h The Heterosexual variety. 

2. The Bisexual variety, with an attraction to virife 
women and feminine men. 

3. The IToinosexnal variety. 

4. The Narcisstic variety (regarded as common) in which 
the feminine coinpoiieiits of the subject's nature give satisfac- 
tion to his masculine components. 

5. The Asexual variety, often irnpoteiit and findi[ig full 
satisfaction in some feniinine occupation, as that of a domestic 
servant. 

Since Hirschf eld's liook, Die Traiisvesiiioij was published 
In 1910, Dr. Ralph Petto vv of Berlin has occupied himself with 
the subject and finally published a small volume with a title 
accepting Hirsch fold's names foj' the anomaly,- Pettow made 
no definite forward step in the study of the anomaly, and he 
regarded it as jnorbicl, Init he stressed its psychological signifi- 
cance, and brought forward a number of suggestive though 
not always original considei'atioJis, and jnany examples from 
the by-ways of literature and journalism. Pettow defined the 
aberration as beijig, "oJi the foundations of a psycho! ogical 
compulsion, a perpetual or periodic laying aside of the garb 
pertaining to sex and age and the adoptioji of another jiot so 
pertaining,” And he divided the individuals belonging to the 
class into three groups: (1) Men adopting women’s garb, (2) 

approximations towards the opposite sex, and is naturally apt to exaf?- 
iterate til CSC, We niiist be cautious as to tei'jiiiiig this exaggeration a 
"dclLisloii." 

^ Jdhrhticli f iir Sexitclle /^iviscliciistufeiij Jahrgsing, xxiii, iy23, 
pp, 12'i4, 

^ Ralpli PcLlow, Dcr Krai\khaftc Vcrh'lcidunf/slrieb i Dcilriiiie sitr 
Erforschumj der Trmsvestie, 1922. Johannes Ilaiim, Pfiilliiigen in 
Wiiniciiibcrg, 
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women adopting^ men's, and (3) adults adopting the garb of 
childhood, He attached some importance to the last anomaly, 
which he dealt with in detail under the heading of the Retour 
n I’Enfance. This was the name given to it hy Pierre Janet 
who seems first to have called attention to it as a psychic 
anomaly; he treated it as an emotional disturbance but failed 
to note the associated tendency to revert to the garments of 
childhood, 1 Pet tow was also careful to distinguish pseudo- 
transvestism, ill which cross-dressing is adopted, not out of 
psychic compulsion but from convenience or interest or occu- 
pational grounds. 

It is ti'iie, as Pet tow claims, that the Re tour A I’Enfmce 
has not usually been given any important place in the study 
of transvestism. It is well recognized but has been frequently 
otherwise classed. Thus, Laqiier of Frankfort, in his study of 
shop-thieves in 1907, brought forward the case of a youth of 
18, having really a ratlier childish appearance, who twice stole 
money from a shop -till to buy dollies of diikl type and stood 
about the street wearing" them, to be petted and kissed as a 
child; and Slckel, who quotes the casc,^ regard.s it a.s one of 
psychosexual infantilism combined with kleptomania from 
sexual motives (kleptolagnia, as I should term it), without any 
reference to transvestism. He brings forward a rather similar 
case of his own in a married man. 

The subject has still more recently been dealt with rather 
fully by Moll in a chapter of his remoulded and rewritten 
edition of Krafft-Ebing’s Psychopathia Sexualisj entitled "Con- 
trary Sexuality Outside the Sexual Impulse,”'’ Pie accepts, 
for a certain number of cases, the conception I liad put for- 
ward, that they are due to "aesthetic inversion,” an exaggerated 
Sympathy with the object of affection leading to imitation and 
empathy, the "Einfuhluug” of Lipps, Pie points out (as I 
had already done) that many such cases really arc Hnlced on 
to the fetichism with which they were origiiialiy identified, and 


* P, jnnet, Les Obsessions cl la Psychasihenie, 1903, p. 391. 

2W. ,Stc]ccl| Ver Pctiscfiismiis, 1923, p. 42. 

PICrafTt-ELiiig and Moll, Psychopathia Sexualis, 1924, pp, 572-632, 
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that the fetichist may easily be tempted to wear the garments 
he is attracted to; ajid furthei’ that an effeminate inverted 
fetichist may in consequence of such empathy wear masculine 
garments, even though he otherwise prefers feminine dress. 
Moll's own classification (first put forward in 1921) is as 
follows : 

(1) A class of cases, which possibly may not belong to 
the psychosexiial sphere at all, but in which there is simply 
an obsession talcing the form of an impulse to wear the 
garments of the opposite sex. 

(2) Homosexual ca.ses in which cross-dressing constitutes 
part of the contrary sexual p.sychic .state. ^ 

(3) Heterosexual cases in which, though the sexual im- 
pulse is normal, ci'oss- dressing constitutes part of a contrary 
sexual state. 

(4) Cases to be explained in the sense of Havelock Ellis 
as clue to a pronounced heterosexual desire to imitate and 
enter into the feelings of the opposite sex. 

(5) Cases in which other grounds for the practice, such 
as concealment or professional occupation, must be sought; 
that is to say, ca.scs which other investigatoj-s Jiave called 
"pseudo-transvestism.'’ 

He refei'Sj also, to tiie further cases, in whicJi the retottr 
Venfance occurs, and the adult subject finds pleasure in feel- 
ing and acting like a child, ainl is wearing a child's garments; 
but many of these cases on close examination, Moll considers, 
are found to represent forms of masochism. 

Moll’s conception shows a real grasp of the subject by 
his realization that the mere cross-dressing seldom constitutes 
the core of the anomaly, but it seems doubtful whether the 
classification will be found permanently to hold good and he 
omits the Narcisstic and asexual groups. The cases put down 
to obsession were not analyzed in a manner which would ex- 

^77(1? Auiohiogra()hy of an Androgyne and Pemalc-Iinpcr- 

sonalors (1922) by Ralph Werthcr (also known as Rnrl Lind and Jennie 
June) are an in teres tinp cxliil)ition of Llii.s condition from the .subjective 
side. They were ptthlislicd by the New York Mcdko-fcgal Journal and 
introduced by Its editor. Dr, A, W, Herzog. 
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chicle the possibility of a more definite explanation, and it is 
not clear that there is any decided line of demarcation between 
cases of the second and third (groups and those of the fourth. 
But some of the cases l:)rought forward are -valuable, not only 
the memorable case c^f ICvafift-Ehing'a but another (No. 353) 
which presents the anomaly in a marked (oriu, clearly vevcalmg 
that constitutional basis which induced Hirschfcld to regard 
such cases as representing a .special stage of intermediate 
sexuality, though, it may he noted, Moll himself fails to find 
such a conception acceptable, 

Since Hirschf eld's woric in tliLs field, tlie most important 
effort to cari'y the investigation further has I)een that made 
by the psycIio-analy.sts. Accepting tlie anomaly in the way 
understood l)y Hirschfeld, and irsnally adopting for it his name 
of Transvestism, they explain it, in a totally different way, as 
largely or mainly a disturbance in the psycho-aexunl mechanism, 
due to influences traceable iu early life, and involving a per- 
sistence into later life of infantile traits. This explanation is 
not presented as the psychic view of a situation whicli may 
also be viewed constitutionally, hut sometimes (though not 
by more cautiou.s p.sycho-analysts) as overthrowing the consti- 
tutional view altogether and .putting it out of court. It seems 
often ass limed by the psych o-analy.st that the anomaly appears 
on a normal constitutional basis and is completely explained 
by psycho-sexual disturbance, 

It scarcely appear.s that JTreLid has given any special atten- 
tion to this anomaly. Karl Abraham, in dealing -with "hysteri- 
cal" conditions, brought forward a case which I should now 
regard as primarily au example of Eonism. It -was that of a 
mail who, without apparently any desire to wear feminine 
clothes, desired to be a woman and in his day-dreams imagined 
himself physically changed to a woman. There was a tendency 
to identification with his mother, and, like her, he Iiad attacks 
□ f headache every month which he called his "jierlods,^' 
Abraham attributed this to a homosexual impulse-component.^ 

* K. Abraham, "Ueber liystcri.sclic Traiiiiizuslantlc," Jalirbuch /. 
(jsyclioauol. J’oi'sch., Bd, ii, 19i0, and rcpriiiled in the autlior's Klii^ische 
Dcitriigc, t9Zl, pn, 
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Sadger has hraught forward several cases, and he would 
explain them exclusively on psycho-genetic grounds; the sub- 
ject, as a child, wishes he were a girl, aiid, therefore, he tries 
to be a girl, and tliinlcs he will thereby become more pleasing 
and more Jihe liis Jnothcr, or more attractive to bis father, 
since his father admires his mother; it is usually the mother's 
or sister’s gannents that he first seeks to put on; whetlier in 
heterosexual or homosexual sulijccts, the desire is to be the 
mother or the father. i 

It is Stekel among psycho-analysts who has most often 
discussed the nature of cross-dressing, besides bringing for- 
ward new cases. 2 While accepting I-Iirschfelcl’s clinical his- 
tories, he is completely opposed to his biological conception and 
refuses to regard Lhe.se cases as representing one of the inter- 
mediate stages of sexuality in the way in which Hirschfeld 
has been inclined to class them, in a group by themselves, al- 
though passing into other groups, and with subdivisions. 
Hirschfeld, StekcI declares, has overlooked the fact that cross- 
dressing is really a latent homosexuality, and believes that he 
has proved that the "so-called sexually iiorinar’ Eonists are 
really masked sexual inverts. When we remember that Hirsch- 
feld undoubtedly posse.s.ses a widei’ Jcnovvlcdge of homosexuality 
than any other investigator of his own or earlier times, it I'c- 
fjnij'es some courage to assert that he Jias here "ovcrloolced" 
its existence, It is hardly likely that he would overlook the 
anomaly of which he is the chief expert in a class of cases which 
he was the first to study witli care on a large scale, It is 
more likely that his critic has overlooked some consideration. 
And that consideration seems to be that we are not entitled to 
classify a group of cases in relation to a condition which for 
the most part they never reach. To do so is a regression to 
precisely the same kind of error as ICrafft-Ebing made when 

1 Sacl(jer, Dio Lchre van den Geschlcchtsvcrirrnn<fcn, 1921, p. 171. 
Saclgcr somewhat inisiindcr.s Lands Llie view o£ Hirschfeld, who re- 
gards the group of transvestists as co-ordiiiatc with that of hivcrla, 
and not, as Sadger supposes, suliorciiiiatc, 

2 Successively in Onanic nnd I-Iomose.rualitdl, Die Gescldechts- 
kdUc dor Frau, aiul Dor Fedscliismus. 

a 
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he ckssifiecl his inLefcsting case of Eonism in relation to 
sanity. We all, however normal, possess latent possibilities. 
But it is quite iinprohtaVile, however correct, to classify the 
general population uncler the three heads of niaslced thieves, 
masked inurdercrs, and masked adulterers, especially when we 
have to add that tlie .same person may belong to all three groups. 
On another point — the distinction of Eon ism from fctichism— 
Stekcl agrees with Hivschfekl, tiiough not on Hirachfcld's 
ground, Hirschfeld finds the distinction in the tendency of 
the fetichist to love the fetich for its own sake, and not as part 
of himself, while Gutheil (putting forward Stekel’s view) 
fiiid.s this distinction superficial, and considers that it is the 
system-formation of the fetichist which is absent; the garment 
for the Eonist is the expression of a strong wish, the wish to 
be a man (or woninii), and the garment is used, under pressure 
of an ugliness-complex, to secure a flight into the other sex, 

All elaborate aiiaiy.sis of a female Eonist has liecii made by Emil 
Gnthcil, Stekcl's assistant, luidev bis general direction (W. Stekel, 
Dcr Fclischismiis, 11)23, "Anaiysc ciiics FaUcs von Traiisvestitisnuis," 
pp. 534-70). 

Tlie case is that of El,*;!! 33., a woman of 34, Govcnimciit Oflicial, 
who did not conic for treatment but (or medical investigation in view 
of an application to the police for permission to wear iiiasculiin; 
clothes, which wlis in tUic course secured. 

Slie was a seven months child and delicate in early life. At the 
present time she is in all general rcspcct.s normal and with no notable 
stigmata of degeneration. She is of slender figure witli small asthenic 
chest, but the primary aiul secondary scxnal charactcristica are normal 
and feminine, and iiicnstriiatioii is regular mid painless. But in her 
bearing and walk ami ways generally -ahe is mascnlinc. She wears 
her short hair like a man's. Urination is effected in the standing 
posture. She wears a skirt but her dress, so Car as possible, ia 
approximated to that of a man, so that at a first glance it is not 
always easy to recognize her sex, and she is thus liable to attract 
Linpfeasnnt attention in the street and several times aroused sus- 
picion during the War. But she caunot bear to wear ordinary 
feminine things; they have made her feel, she says, even from child- 
hood, "like a dvessed-up luoiikcy,” She has artistic tastes and plays 
tlic violin. 

As a child she did not care for girls' playthings and would bide 
them away. She made no friends among other little girls but played 
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with boys and found her best friends in books. The question of 
dress became to her, from early year.s, more and more a "catastrophe,'' 
She was, however, much left to herself. Her father, a solid and 
serious n»ani a Icaclicj-, who diet! wlien she was 2, was 68 at her 
birth, riiul her mother was more than twenty years younger. The 
parents did not get on well together, and the mother was '‘ma.stcr" 
in the house, She wa.s lively and fond of dress and pleasure; she 
married again, and the child, who detested her stepfather, was 
brought up by grandparcnt.s who did not occupy themsefves much 
with her, This neglect led to mental depression; she felt her 
m/eriorlty aj)d dreaded the future. She felt, too, that sJie was 
unwelcome as her mother had wanted a boy. Her obstinacy and 
grief over feminine garments caused miich trouble with her rela- 
tions, who could not imdcrstand this strange child. At the age of 
about 12 slie received cnligliLcnmciit on sexual matters from a 
servant; up to the age of 9 she had not discovered that there were 
any sexual differences beyond those of clothing, so that to adopt 
boy's clothing was to become a boy. At the age of 14 or IS she 
was much attached to another girl and gratified her alfcetion by 
kisses and embraces. Her erotic thoughts arc exclusively directed 
towards women, but .she hclicvc.s in an ideal expression of such 
affection. 

She has never had any but a comradely relation with men, 
and the thought of anything sexual in connection with a man 
is disgusting to her, A castration complex is the chief sign of any 
erotic attitude to the opposite sex. But the impulse of transvestism 
is Itself erotic for licr. She denies that it depends on any homo- 
sexual Impulse or on the attraction of the forbidden. The putting 
cm of men’s clotlung is itself a source of sexual pleasure to her and 
can sufRcc to produce orgasm, so that transvestism enables her to 
dispense with any other soiirce of sexual gratification. She states 
that she is content with her feelings about transvestism and with 
auto-erotic practices; she has scruples about homosexual practices 
pud could not hear to think that slic might injure the lives of others. 
It was not until the age of 22 that she cut iicr liair short and began 
putting on men’s clothes In secret. But it was iniicli earlier, at tlic 
age of I3| when still wearing car-rings and feminine garments, that 
she first definitely expressed an open wish for men's clothes. 

By analysis of dreams Guthcil believed be had detected mother- 
fixation and a religious complex (Madonna worsliip). He also 
found a degree of Narcissism which he finds significant. Her step- 
father used to tell her she was ugly; .she was very sensitive to tlii.s 
reproach and cniiic to believe ft; but dressed as a man sbe co/isfdercd 
she looked liandsomc and this was n main cause of her attachmciU 
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to masculine garments, Slic found in the mirror that in men's 
clotlics she had a great rcscinldancc to her father. She has in 
eoiirsc of time come to hate her inoLlicr. She has a younger brother 
Edward. It was wlicii tryuig on his clotlics tliat the putLing on of 
niascnlinc gaiiitciils first caused orgasm. Giithell finds in her 
dreams indications of sexual fixation on tliis hrothcr, 

In his final analysis of Elsa I3.'s case, Gnthejl concludes that the 
dominant clenicnt in her sexual attitude is tlic EIcctra complex of which 
the neurotic cxpi'cssion is idciitificatlon with the father. In the rela- 
tions of tlic girl to her liroLlicr Edward Llicrc is a new edition of 
the primary iiicest-coustcllatioii, This Iclcii tificalion — an introjcctioii 
of [he ohjcct into the ego — taUes place when tlic Electra relatioiisliip 
lia.s to be given up. It is bccaii.se no siil),stiliilc, outside the family, 
presents itself for the incest ohjcct ivliich Is being given up that 
idciitihcation with tlie object takes place, and Llic foundation stone 
for a hoino.'iCxLial neurosis is thus laid. But as the fatlier died when 
she was still a small child tliis identificaLioii took place early. In the 
meanwhile it was becoming clear to the child that she was not 
wanted by her mother because slie was not a hoy, that is to say 
because she was not clothed in the right kind of garments, and 
hi ter her stepfather made it clear tliat she was llioiight ugly. She 
wanted to he beautiful, and her infantile Narcissism was thus 
wountlcd, Tlicn she discovered, hi relation to her lirolhcr, the real 
nature of sexual difference, and that it was the absence of certain 
physical appendages which accounted for licr mother's attitude 
towards her, So arose the castration complex: “There is the thing 
yon lack; cut it off.'' Whence sadistic iinpulses and wislics for her 
brother's death, wliicli Iiad to be repressed, Diit slie still liopcd slic 
might develop a penis, until, wiLli the appearance of menstrua lion, 
she realized tliat all hope of tliis must be abandoned. Tliat was a 
turning-point in her psycho-sexual development. But she grad- 
ually reacted against the I'esiiUiiig dcprcs.sioii, borne up by the 
exhilaration of youth. The fiction of masculinity ara.se within lier, 
bound Lip with the desire for beauty anti resemblance to her father 
and her brother, and led to a new sense of well-being. (This 
"fiction of masculinity" is obviously tlic same thing as Adler's “mas- 
culine protest," and Stckcl rciiiarkg that GuLhell is quite unacquaiiiLcd 
with Adler's work.) Enormous weight is attached to the fact that 
after on various occasions putting on men's garnieiits, tlic first 
orgasm occurred wlicn in her brother's clothes at tlic age of 15. (As 
.a matter of fact, however, Elsa, as reported, Iiad not sai<I it was “the 
first orgasm" but "Llic first orgasm In niascLdinc ganiicnls.") The 
scene has a pronounced fctichi.^lie character aiul i.s tlic expression of 
a subconscious fantasy that she is now tlie equal of her brother and 
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fully cntiLlccl to licr mollier’s love, -while these arc her bridges to a 
religions complex, sifppoficcJ to be imlicatccJ by a dream in which 
she seems the son of tlie Madoiuin and also lier lover. She struggled 
agaiJJSt her mother's secoml niEirrlagc, and hqiicc she nuist have 
■wished to take the luishaiid's place. She wears a wedding ring 
which she bought, she says, because it pleased her, 

Elsa D.'s sexuality is thus anchored In her cross-dressing. Clothing 
IiRS become the symbol oi the rejected incest-object. The disposition to 
liCHiiosexuality arises out of ideiitlficalioii -with a sexual object of 
the opposite sex. Stckcl regards lionioscxiiatity as a flight from the 
opposite sex, clctcniiiucd by perversities ('‘paraphilias” in Stckel-'a 
terminology) and hatc-attitndes, especially sadism. So in this ease, 
says Giitlieii; and the cliicf camsc of the /light is lierc a castration- 
complex; and the full bearing of the complex bccomc.s clear when 
ivc realize that the castration thoughts are closely associated with 
the sight of the sexual organs, so that direct contact with the penis 
becomes imthiiikahlc, and anxiety at her own criminal thought leads 
to repression of heterosexual impulses. Sexuality in the liomoscxual 
direction is, however, also subject to Inhihition in Elsa Q., so that we 
may speak of a diniinislicd need of sexual intercourse. A rcligions- 
ascctic complex is detected Jicrc, as indicated hy a dream in which 
the cross-dressing seems to bo e/7ccte(l ia the name of the "Father," 
the "Son" (Edward), and the "Holy Ghost” (the great miracle of 
sexual metamorphosis she j.y awaiting), We arc to .■see in Elsa an 
apparently frec-tliinking hut really deeply religious nature in whom 
the polar tension hetween inipnlsc and iiiliihition has a fatal opera- 
tion on the psychic niccliaiiism. A fallatio fantasy and cxhil>itionary 
iinpnlscs are also detected. Sadism and iiiasocliism arc, further, held 
to be involved, Hirschfcld liad devoted a chapter to Ma.soehisin in 
association with Eoni.sin, hut Giitheil EUid Stelccl rightly point out 
that masoclii.sm and sadism are allied; as I have ctsewhere aoiiglit 
to show ill I he Psycliolof/y of .Vw, Vol, III) they arc best 

regarded as two aspects of the .sniiic plieiiomenon, that is to say, 
algolagnia, or the iiinucncc of pain in stimulating sexual emotion. 
Stcltel, inoi-e dubiously, regards the relationship as one of "polarity.” 

Masochism is thus a reversal of sadhsm, the sadism being directed 
to-\var(ls the subject liinisclf. It is, Stelccl thinks, hate towards others 
turned into hate towards one, self. Elsa's castration complex had im- 
pelled her to wi.sh licr yoliiig brother dead, or at least to cut oft' the 
penis .she envied. But she repressed that impuhse and converted it Into 
an Impulse of harshness towards herself. Tlii.s, however, while it is 
a partially true .statement fcir thi.s particular ease seems to fail into 
the common error of regarding algolagnia as a manifestation oE 
cruelty, 'I'lie impulse to inflict pain, wlietJier on otliers or on oneself, 
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whenever it arises From a sexual motive, must never be rcgarde^l 
a manifestation of liatc and cruelly. Wlieiicvcr it so arises wc can 
safely eliminate any genuinely sexual huimlse. The real motive \$ 
to show love, not liatc, and even if possible to give plcasiuc, /Vnj 
the reason so iinlilccly a mctliod of iiianifesting iliis motive is 
adopted is simply that the stiiiiulns of pain, when the sexual iiiipuls; 
is weak (as it often is in Eonisin) — whctlicr inflicted or sufTcred or 
even merely witnessed— does actually operate as a stimulus to the 
sexual emotions, and no cruelty is really involved, merely the 
appearance of it. The evidence on tliis point is overwhelming, 
Sadism and masochism cannot he nndci stood njiless this is realized, 
and to bring' in the motive of hate, obscures the phenomena 
altogether. 

On tlie whole, it would appeal' to Gutheii and Stelccl — to con- 
clude this SLiiiiniary of a suiiimary — the peculiar impulse to cross- 
dressing first appeared in Elsa D. about the twelfth or tliirtcciith 
year, following on the cicprcssloii felt by the lack of a penis. In this 
cross-dressing inccsUious sexual feeling was blended with an 
acquired feeling of bcaiiLy- She had become a “inan,” in the image 
of flic beloved father and hrotiicr, and thcrciu tlic deepest significance 
pf tlic traiisvestisiii is reached. 

This analysis is pi-cseuted as iairly as possible in a vevy 
conclcnsecl statement in older to make clear the strictly psycho- 
analytic explanation of cross-dress ing, when put forward as 
completely aclecjiiate and as overthrowing every other possible 
explanatian. (It must, of course, he uuderstood that there is 
no necessary agreement witli Gutheii and Stekel on these points 
among other psycho-analysts.) Certainly it would liardly be 
possible to pile up a greater luimher of complexe.s and perverse 
fantasies on to Elsa B.'s devoted head. Tiiey seem to be pleiiti- 
ftil enough to account for anything, Yet one can well under- 
stand the sceptic feeling that the psyclio-analyst is a kind of 
spider who spins his pathological web-con ij)! ex so widely and 
so elaborately only in the Jiope that soniewhere, at all events, 
the ily must hecoine entangled. For it is certainly true that 
these threads are very slight and vague. When we remember 
how every living l^eiiig is in pei'petual sligrht movement and 
perpetually throwing off evanescent tliOLigiits and feeling.s we 
realize how careful we need to be before deciding that there 
is a signilicauce in these tiny facts strong enough to bear one’s 
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big tabeJs. Moreover, with aJl his readiness to find sig-niiicance 
ill phenomena that are very sli[jht or very vague, Gntheil passes 
over, without any notice at all, very definite facts in which 
he might well have found a grave significance if he had not 
felt bound to reject altogether the possibility of any coiisLitii' 
tional element in the case. 

Elsa^s father was olcl at her conception, and the inothcr 
comparatively young. That i.s a known cause of devia- 
tions in the offspring. She was, again, a seven months 
child, and that also is a recog’iiizect source of aiiomalies in 
development, sometimes even favorable as well as unfavor- 
able when we recall how many men of high abilit3'' have been 
thus premature. Then we are told that Elsa's mother had the 
temperament of a “master/’ which IZlsa may well have in- 
herited. And we might further observe that the neglect 
which was Elsa’s lot in early life, the absence of parental 
care and guidance, furnished exactly the favoring conditions 
demanded by any pcrver.se innate germs. The diminished im- 
pulse to sexual intercourse wliich Gutheil recognizes, and 
which frequently appears in other cases, completely harmonizes 
with the view tliat we arc concerned with individuals who are 
constitutionally abnormal. On such a view, Gutheil locllevcs, 
it is impossible to accomiL for Elsa B.’s cxperieiice of orgasm 
when ill her brother’s clothes. But the experience is scarcely 
well explained on his own view, while it is easily conceivable 
that the excitement of the long desired assniniition of male 
clothing, especially when associated with the garments of her 
brother who had evidently l)cen an object of sexual interest to 
her, should produce a sudden involuntary gush of physical emo- 
tion. Stelcel and Gutlicil believe, and they emphasize and 
italicise the statement, that an "incest-fixation" is the primary 
and driving motive of Elsa’s cross-dressing", implying that no 
inborn predisposition is necessary. Thi.s incest-attitude (in 
Elsa B.’s case the desire to take tlie mother’s place with ilia 
father) — Freud's Oedipus complex and Elcctra complex— 
they regard as the drivings infantile motive to the cross-dressing 
and to the other symptoms associated with it. 
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The term "incest” (as I haYc on other occasions pointed 
out) should never be used in this connection. It can, cor- 
rectly, only have relation to adults; in the psychology of 
cliildhood it has no meaiiing. For children there is only love 
for an object of affection, not iiicesliioLis desire; in that love 
the as yet undifferentiated impuKse of sex is blended and lost. 
To introdace here from criininolop^y a legal term which be- 
longs to the law-courts may be a sensational method for arousing 
the horrified attention of iniiocent minds, hut it brings its own 
revenge. We are really concerned with a perfectly simple 
and natural impulse, not necessarily a complex at all, and almost 
universal, though in degiee it varies greatly in different In- 
dividuals, 

Needless to say, it was known long before the psycho- 
analysts called attention to it, as they were perfectly justified 
in doing, however illegitimate the name they chose. I know 
of no better example of it in a 'well -marked form than Stendhal 
supplies in his autobiographical book, Vic dc Hcm'i Briihrd, 
written in 1832, when in middle life, with a rapid pen and 
complete sincerity, liecanse he iva.s not writing for immediate 
publication, and only anticipated, vaguely, that what lie wrote 
might possibly reach the eyes of "a reader of 1880." As a 
matter of fact the Vic c/c Ilcn/i /^ni/ard was not published 
until 1890. Ill Chapter III, Stendhal dcsciibcs how he lost his 
mother when 7 years of agci — 

"My mother was a charming woman and I wrus in love with my 
motlicr. In loving her at jjerhaps llic age of 6 (1789) I showed 
absolutely the same character as in 1828 wlieii loving Madame 
Albertc dc Riibcmpie (Madame Azur) Lo niadiiess, My way of 
hunting happiness had in no way cliangcd at bottom lliougli on the 
physical side of love there was the clilYereiicc that Caesar would have 
found if he had returned to the world to discover caimans and small 
arms in war. I could quicldy learn that and it meant no fiiiida- 
mcnlal change in iny tactics. 

"I wished to cover iny mother with Ici.sses, and when she had 
no clothes on, She loved me wildly and often cinliraccd iiie, and I 
returned her Icissc.s with .siicli fire that she was as though obliged to 
go away. I hated my father when iie came and intcrrnpfcd our 
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kisses, I ^iJways ivisJied to kiss Jicr oji the brenst — but pJcasc rejn ember 
that I lost licr, -wben I was scarcely seven, In chilclbirtli. 

"Sbe was pliiiiip, of perfect freshness, very pretty, thoupli I 
believe hardly tnll enough. There was a fine nobility in her features. 
She perished, in the flower of youth and beauty, in 1790, when she 
could scarcely have been 28 or 30 years of age. Thus it was that, 
forty-five years ago, I lost what I have loved most in the world. 

"Slic cannot he offended at the liberty I am talcing with her in 
revealing that I loved her; if I ever meet her again I would tell her 
once more. Besides, she never in any way shared that love, As for 
me, I was as criminal a.s possible; I loved lier charming favors. One 
evening, when by some chance I had been put to bed on the floor 
ill her room on a mattress, this lively woman, light as a goat, jumped 
over my mattress to reach her own bed more quickly.' ' (Here 
Stendhal interriipted the narrative and placed a cross, which was his 
custom when he in tended to revise or complete a passage; we may 
conclude that this incident had a significance which he has not fully 
explained.) 

Later (Chapter XI) lie uiciitions that some years afterwards he 
heard his aunt remark that his mother had no inclination for his 
father at inarriage; "That remark had for me an immense bearing 
I was still, at the bottom of my soul, jealous of my father.” 

We could fjcarcely have g. more definite example, in its 
fully developed .shape, of wliat is imiiioperly called the "incest- 
attitude'' of the child. Yet it is the perfectly simple, natural, 
and — though Stendhal uses the term "criminal" — innocent ex- 
pression of a child's whole-hearted afTcction for his mother. 
It happened to be a child of unusually vivid sensihilitie.s and 
Linusimlly acute intellect who was, by his own inborn nature, 
predestined to genius, and to the troubles which beset genius ; 
such emotional precocity is sometimes found in genius and thus 
may even be of its essence. Hut, although we know Stendhal’s 
life fairly well, there seem no pathological problems to solve 
beyond those due to excessive nervous sensibility. There is 
no "Oedipus Complex” to pervert his existence and lead to 
tragedy. We know that love played an important part in his 
existence, that he wrote a famous book about its psychology, 
and that lie was devoted to a succession of women, not all of 
whom returned his love. We may regard his mother as the 
first of these beloved women, but, so far as can be seen, his 
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love-life In later years would not have been sensibly different 
even if he had never known his mother, For the tie I ails of 
p-syclio-scxual experience such as the analy.st iiivesti[ratcs iHtay 
be of high importance, but it there is no moiFid conatitulional 
foundation which they express they may be of no iiuportatico 
at all. 

These coirsiclerEitioiis Eire, not brought forward in any 
conti’ovcr.sial sense, I’roperly considered, they slioiild have 
no controversial bearing, Tho.se iiivcstigaLor.s who concentrate 
oji the eonstitLitional fonnclations of [i.sycho-sexual auoinalies, 
and those investigatQi'.s who cxjdore the mechanisms revealed 
by psyclio-anaIy.sis arc alike performing necessary tasks. 
Nothing is now more certain than the indue nee of the vary mg 
bjilance of the internal .secretions in Imildiiig up the p.sycliO' 
.sexual con.sti tuition. Nothing also is more illiiininatiiig than 
the mechanisms which tlie inaslcr.s of iisyclio-analysis liavc re- 
vealed in unravelling the varied cxperieiice.s of the individual. 
Both are essential to a complete interpretation of tlic varied 
cases tliat arise. Evil only eiLsues when, in one party or the 
otlicr party^ there is a failure to realize the immense services 
which the opposite party i.s rendering. 

RcalizaLiou of the need to recognize alike the hereditary 
and innate factors, the acquired and j).sycho-gcnetic factoi's, in 
the const! til lion of this anomaly may be noted among the most 
recent investig-ations, Thu.s Dr. Ernest Jones clearly ;issumes 
the existence of both .sets of factor.s in all p.sycho-analytic in- 
vestigations. Dr. Lothar Gold maun of New York (though his 
observations seem to have been made chielly in Berlin) i.s quite 
ready to accept both, as regards tran.svcstism.t He points oat 
that in many case.s the .subject .shared the room of a sister in 
childhood, the period to which the aberration may so often lie 
traced back, but a,s we know that the close a.s,sociatinn of 
brothers and sisters is commonly without .sigiiilieiuice for' later 
life we are compelled to .seek for a cong^eiiital prcdi.sposition. 

^ I.,. GoLdvnamv, "Utibcr tlas We.seu lU's UintdeiulmiKsU'icbes," 
wltli many illustrations, Geschlechl vnd Gcsdlschajt, hd. xli, Heft 
y-U, 1924-S. 
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Goldmanii sees in transvestism "a variety of sexual disposition 
of higli liiological and cultural significance.'’ lie is inclined 
to regard it as a form of aido-erotisiu, l^ut seeks to distinguish 
he^^reell an erotic and a moj'c perizianciit psychic for/n of the 
anomaly. He points out, lil<e other investigators, its compara- 
tive rai'ity in women, and finds that in men when it is homo- 
sexual it tends to liecome less marked with year.s or with 
g-ratification oC the homosexual impulses, but in the more pre- 
valent heterosexual eases it became pronounced with age; this 
distinction seems just, lie also remarks how, in the case of a 
distinguished musical composer, the bisexual constitution in- 
volved by the anomaly aided him to reach liis highest musical 
possibilities. On the whole, he concludes that the hormonic 
explanation of this peculiar and many-sided anomaly is often, 
without question, the signpost pointing to the right road, but 
that there arc also mime reus cases where we need psychology 
hi order to attain a completely satisfying answer to the 
thousandfold questions involved. 

It was l)y Hi r.schf eld's important work in this field that 
I vvas stimulated to return to the subject and to bring forward 
iiiy own small contribution. In a study published in the 
Alienist and Neurologist (May and August, 1913), describing 
four case.s of the anomaly, I proposed for it the term “Sexo- 
A esthetic Inversion,” ^vhich I used as the title of the study, and 
I also suggested as an alternative the Jiame "Eonisin” after 
the Chevalier d’Eon, the most famous historicEil subject of this 
anomaly, to be used as comparable to the terms "sadism" 
and "masochism," ("Aesthetic inversion,” I should say, was the 
name suggested to me by a man of scientific and scholarly dis- 
tinction who was himself the subject of this anomaly in a pro- 
nounced form,) I pointed out the propriety of invoking aesthe- 
tic emotion in thi.s connection since the main characteristic of 
these people — -the impulse to project themselves by sympathetic 
feeling into the object to which they arc attracted, or tJie im- 
pulse of inner imitation — is precisely the tendeizcy which vari- 
ous recent philosophers of aesthetics have regarded as the es- 
sence of all aesthetic feeling, It now, however, seems to me 
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undesirable to ii.se the word "inversion” in tlii.s connection as 
it is too apt to arouse suggestions of homosexuality, which may 
be quite absent, though it remains true that tlic phenomenon 
we are concerned with is one of erotic empathy, of a usually 
heterosexual inner i ini tat Ion, which frequently tends to mani- 
fest itself in the assumption of the habits and garments of the 
desired sex; for the important point is that this impulse springs 
out of admiration and affection for the opposite sex, therefore 
tlie subject of it is not usually tempted to carry the inner imi- 
tation so far as to imitate the sexual desires of that sex and so 
to liecomc unlike it by lieLug homosexual; that is how it is that, 
to SLijierficial view, he seems less logical, less thorough-going, 
than the sexual invert. 

Moreover, "scxo-aesthetic inver.sion,” even if acceptable 
as a descriptive term, still remains one of tho.se hybrid Giecco- 
Latiii compound.s which it is beat if ])o.ssible to avoid. "Aestlic: 
tic sexual inversion” is misleading, since it would apparently 
be equivalent to "aesthetic hoino.scxuality,” Tlie same subject 
of the anomaly who suggested "aesthetic inversion” also in- 
dependently proposed Laurent's term, "psychical hermaplirodi- 
tism" ; but that is not accurate since these people are not always 
conscious of possessing the psychic disposition of lioth sexes, 
liiit sometimes only of one, the opposite sex, the sex to which 
they are attracted. Hirschfckl regretted that the difficulty can- 
not be solved by adopting the name of some well-known subject 
of the condition as in the terms "sadism” and "masochism," 
but thought none sufficiently well-known. He overlooked the 
well-known Chevalier d’Eon who exhibited thi.s impulse very 
definitely, and I am now inclined to think best the term I had 
more tentatively suggested in my first contribution to the sub- 
ject and to call this anomaly "Eoniam.'’i 

Some years ago a man was found drowned off the Cornish 
coast dressed in women’s clothes and with his hands fastened 

H have already used It as tl\e title ot an article on Live subject in 
the New York Medical Reviezu of Revictvs (Jan., 1^20), Williclni in 
(. Scxmd-Problcmc , July, 1914. [). 500) regarded my proposed name 
of Koiiism a.s probably the best, 
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together. Among his effects at the hotel he was staying at 
were nii melons refinements of the feminine toilette and 
feminine articles of dres.s. He was a lawyer, practising as a 
solicitor near London, and regarded hy Jils acquaintances (of 
whom one is Icnown to me) as an ortlinary and normal man of 
quiet habits. There was no suggestion that his death was due 
to violence. It was evident Lliat he had sought what was from 
the point of view of the Eonist (apparently with masochistic 
tendencies) the most volnptuoiis death possible^ 

Such a case reveals some of the peculiarities of Eonism. 
It tends to occur among people who are often educated, refined, 
sensitive, and reserved. It is for the most part successfully 
concealed from the subject's friends and acquaintances, even 
from the nearest members of hi,s own family, It is sometimes 
associated with manifestations which recall masochism or pas- 
sive algolagnia. Thus it is in some aspects a form of erotic 
sj'jnbolism vvhicli, while it juight be classified under inversion, 
ill the wider sense of that term, yet has resemblances to erotic 
fetichism and occurs in the kind of people who tend to be sub- 
ject to fetichism. It also resembles, in vSome of its features, 
the kind of an to- erotism called Narcissism or erotic self- 
admiration. Aesthetic im''er.sion cannot, however, be identified 
either with fetichism or with Narcissism; the subject is not 
really in love either with n. fetich or, except in one special type, 
with himself. 

Although this psycliic peculiarity is so clifificult both to 
name and to define, it is, strange as that may seem, the com- 
monest of all sexual anomalies to attain prominence in the 
public newspapers. There are several reasons why that should 
be. There is not only the real frequency of the condition, hut 
the fact that it is so striking and so intriguing a violation of 
our most obvious conventional rules and regulations of social 

1 Au imperfectly iiivestlgaled case (Qrand, PraclUioncr, Oct., 1917) 
of a robust manietl iiuin foiiiul dead in his bedrooin in a tiglitly lacccl 
corset and a wo ale electric battery with one pole to the base of abdomen, 
indicates an Eonist attcmptliiK to heigliLcn voluptuous emotion, but may 
not indicate a voluptuous sti icicle, as the corset could hardly produce 
asphyxia and the battery was harmless, 
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life. There is the further consideration that, since in it.s simple 
tincomplicatecl form it con.sti Lutes no violation of our moral 
feelings and laws, it is easily possible to discuss it plainly in 
the most reputable public prints. 

It may be worth wliile to quote a typical ca.se thus re- 
ported in the pres.s, In the Alienist and N curoloffist for July, 
1895, is found the following quotation from the /oiininl of 
Lewiston, Maine: "Commander James RoI)biiis, of Cooper's 
Mills, in this State, is one of the prominent men of his coim 
iniinity, a citizen generally esteemed as a man of integrity and 
intelligence. Mv. Robbins has a brilliant war record, He has 
lived in the village since 1883, and is a jeweler, His house is 
a neat cottage house on the brow of the hill as one drives into 
the Mills, In the narrow front hallway is Mr, Robbins’ bench, 
lathe, and tools, and here yon will find him placidly working 
away at the tiny wheels and springs. 

"If you arc on .sufficiently intimate terms with Mr. Robbins 
you will find him indulging in his hobliy. He has one, like 
most of US- In his case the hobby is startlingly picturesque, 
and it may be safely said that he is the most original man in 
the State of Maine, so far a.s liis curious fancy i.s concerned, 
He wears petticoats. Not when he goe.s down the street for 
the mail and to do his luarketing. At these times he slips aw 
the masculine pantaloons. Yet he docs not wear his trousers 
even like the ordinary ma.sciilinity. No suspenders for him. 
He wears a sort of dress about his hips. He always wears a 
woman’s No. 6 shoe with high heels and graceful, .slender shape. 
Mr. Robbins weighs soiiicthing lilce 180 pounds, and the effect 
produced by those shoes peeping coyly out from beneath manly 
trouser legs is startling, to say the least, Mr. Robbins doesn’t 
mince or toddle, and his .shoes seem to fit him pretty well. 

"He reserves his petticoats for the sanctity of the home 
circle, for the partial retirement of his orchard, and for calls 
upon neighbors with whom his acquaintance is close. Mr. 
Robbins i.sii't squeamish about showing liimself in petticoats. 
He enjoys wearing them ; he ha.s worn them when o])portunity 
lias presented all his life long, and lie wear.s them scieiitificaUy, 
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too. In the first place, there’s no half-way business about it. 
Every detail of feminine attire is there, and Mr. Robbins is 
rightly fussy about the details. 

"There is no woman in Coopei‘’s Mills who owns so many 
dresses of such excellent material as does the commander of 
the Cooper's Mill.s Post, ITc lakes pride in having only the 
best, His lingerie is elaborately tucked and ruffled, edged with 
lace and fashioned according to the most approved models of 
any lady’s wardvolje. The material is of the finest quality, and 
when Mr. Robbins lifts his skirts the eye gets a vision of 
ruffles, lace and 'all such like’ of dazzling whiteness and im- 
maculate smoothness, 

"He is veJ'y particular about his irojiing. Everything must 
be starched 'up to the handle,' whatever that is, and sometimes 
Mrs. Roljbins finds her hands full and her clothes horse loaded 
down like a pack donkey. Amazed neighbors, who were not 
fully aware of the extent of Mr. Robbins’ hobby, have been 
obliged to ask for more details when Mrs, Robbins has laconic- 
ally informed tbem that 'it is Jim's ironing.’ Mr. Robbins’ 
hosiery is of the long soil and it i.s currently rumored that the 
stockings arc hitched up at the sides. His corsets he has made 
especially for his girth, and these be wears continually. His 
shape is fairly good, especially when he dresses up for after- 
noons. In the morning lie w'jars print gowns, for he assists 
ill the housework. Almost erery morning Mr. Rolibins in his 
print gown is seen sweeping off the piazza and whisking about 
the kitclien. He wears petticoats at home almost exclusively, 
putting on the garb as soon a.s he enters the house. For after- 
noon wear liis gowns are elaborate. Some of tliem are made by 
Mr. Robbins and some are fashioned by local dressmakers. 
One cashmere dress is quite a favorite, and this is frequently 
worn by Mr. Rabbins when he promenades in the orchard. 
He has lots of these good clothe,s, all of fashionable cut, puffed 
sleeves, and all the fixin's that go to lend grace and dignity. 
Usually he wears an apron, and especially so when at his bench. 
Tlieaproi] is ivliite, ordinai'ily, and lia.s a bib with ruffled straps 
and pockets. Therefore, does Mr, Robbins present a somewhat 
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unique appearance as he works away of afternoons, or sits and 
converses with his wife. 

"Look at the gown and you see a stylishly attired woman. 
But the face is very manly indeed. Mr. Rohbins would be 
marked in any crowd. Hi.s face is full and he wears a imistache 
that possibly owCvS a colour to art. His liair i.s long, black and 
curly, his voice deep and full, and there’s nothing effeminate 
about him except his attire.” 

It may be added, however, that this case, if representative 
of one type of Eonist, i.s not typical as regards the favorable 
response of the social environment. This is more usually one 
of petty persecution, so that the history of the Eonist, when 
1g.ss robust and jovial than Commander Robhiiis, may some- 
times turn out pathetically. 

Examples of women strictly belonging to the .same group 
cannot so easily and so certainly be fouiKl in public records. 
Most of those thus brought before the ’world have cither 
adopted men's dress and ways for the sake of greater facility 
in earning a living, or they are in reality sexually inverted. 
This is illustrated by the numerous rcfci'cnces to women fii 
PetLow's Krankhafle Verklcidungsirieb. The genuine Eonist 
type can be more easily discovered in women \v!io arc never 
brought prominently to pulilic attention, but even then often 
obscurely. Thus Stckel {Die Gcschlcchiskalte (hr Frau, 1921, 
pp. 429-457), gives long fragments of analysis of a woman, 
anxioLLS to be like a man and unlike a woniaii ; it was rather a 
complicated case with conflict, and an clement of homosexuality, 
but finally the feminine element conquered and she became 
reconciled to being a woman. 

If Eon ism is a deeply rooted natural instinct, of which the 
possibilities are always latent, we should expect to find it 
wide-spread over the world among peoples of all .stages of 
culture. We might also expect to find it emerging from time 
to time even among the general pojHilation, Both these ex- 
pectations are fulfilled even with our present imperfect knowl- 
edge, 
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Among lower races the manifestations of Eonism may 
occur not only, as in civilij^ation, in a sporadic and isolated way, 
but also sometimes cndcmically in groups. So that, one notes 
incidentally, Eonism may possibly represent, not. as we might 
have been tempted to suppose, a corrupt or over-reFmed mani- 
festation of late cultures, hut the survival of an ancient and 
natural tendency of more primitive man. 

As an example of the Isolated tendency I may quote the 
note of a case coinmunicated to me by Dr. C. G. Seligman as 
observed by him during the Cambridge Anthropological Ex- 
pedition to Torres Straits. 

“Hiro, a woman of 30, daughter of a Hula chief. On 
casual examination she seemed rather taller and less fat than 
the average Hula woman, with less rounded figure. The sUin 
of the breasts seemed rather wrinkled but the Irrcasts them- 
selves looked normally developed. Tlie genitals are said to be 
normal and the mons hairy, As a little girl she always pre- 
ferred playing boys’ games, and by all accounts she played 
diem well, As she got older she stuck to boys and their games, 
i;)referring them as companions, and avoiding her own sex. 
She refused to adopt the girls’ petticoat for some time, but at 
puberty was compelled by threats to do so. She .seems to 
have behaved normally as regards sexual matters, and about 
two years after the onset of menses there was an abortion. 
She now works in the garden man- fash ion, using heavy digging 
sticks, and carries liurdcns in an- fash ion. She has refused at 
least three offers of marriage, and lives with her mother. As 
far as can be ascertained, she has never had any homosexual 
relationships, and since the abortion she seems to have had no 
normal sexual relationships, or, at all events, they have not 
been of sufficient duration to arrest public attention.” 

One or two rather similar cases were met, also in New 
Guinea, in men, 

Tlic found among the I-Iovas of Madagascar, ani\ 

described by Rcncnrel and others, have soinctiincs 1iecn bi'oughi; up 
as girls because tlieir parents desired to liave a girl, but in oLhci 
cases the Impnlsc towards feminine habit.s and vocations arises aiKi 

a 
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pei'sisls ill spite of the parents' opposition (Annalcs d’Hygidne, etc. 
1900, p. SG2; Jourdran, Archives d’AwllirQt'olocjic Cn'iiiiiic/ie, 

1903; Kiiiile Laurent, ib, April 15, 1911). Tlic sarinibavy slum the 
society of boys, and associate witli (?irls, and as lliey grow up they 
■wear their hair Ions' tind fastened in a Unol; tlicy follow women’s 
occiipatioiis, dress in women ’.s clothes, anti epilate their chins, They 
show no traces of physical ahiiorinality, no infantilisiii, and the 
.sexual oi-(?aiis arc jiroperly tic vc loped, The shoulders are, however, 
rounded, the muscular system soft and covered by adipose tissue. 
The voice, also, rcsomldc.s that of an cuiuiclij tlic inllection and 
timbre are liiosc of a woiiian; and the laxipli slrrill. This appears 
to he due to unconscious imitatioii. The sarhubavy are gentle and 
timid, and very modest. Although constantly living with women, 
they liave no sexual impulses; ercclioius arc rare, and when sexual 
intercourse takes place, it is only at tlic woman’s insistence, and 
fails to produce agreeahlc scusatious. There appears to be no 
decided sexual impulse either in a normal or an ahiiornial direction, 
and Reiicurel considers tliat tlic joriojhat'y may t)c regarded as a 
group apart, that of iisexiial invcit,s. We may regard them as 
asexual IConists, 

The Pti-Mca ("men- worn cn”) of Ea.stcru Asia, men who are 
brought up to live as women or who Inter become drawn to such 
a life, present an allied phenomenon, though on the borderland of 
homosexuality, for the Pu-Kca sometimes marry men (especially 
confirmed opiiim-.sniolcei's who have become impotent), and such 
unions arc quite likely to turn out happily. Tliis i.s especially found 
in Laos, according to Otto Elilers (Im Satiel ditrch Indochiita, Vol, 
I, pp, 80 cl scq.j 116 cl scq.), whose account is also quoted by Pctlo-Nv 
(pp. 19 et seq,), 

Frazer has touched on this aspect of cross-dre.ssing (Golden 
Bough, "Adoiiig Attls Osiris,” Vol, II, pp, 253-264) and refers to 
various peoples among wdioni it is custoniary for some of the men 
to live as woiuen. Among the Sca-Dyaks of llornco this is said to 
be due to a call in a dream, wliicU Indicates the existence of an inner 
impulse. Among the Oinalia it was regarded as due to the action 
of the moon and began, as we might expect, at the puberty initiation 
rites, Frazer regards intcrcliangc of dress as "an obscure and com- 
plex problem,” holding that it is unlikely a single solution applies to 
all eases. There may be a change of sex under the inspiration of a 
goddess; as perhaps the effeminate Sarilaiiapalii.s, Hercules, and the 
pi'ic.sts of Cybclc, the womanish iiricst or king, we may .■Jiippose, 
having “thought himself niiiinalcd by a female .spirit” (ju.st, I may 
add, as with the Eonist today). Sometimes, again, tlie object, Frazer 
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leniarfcs, is to avert the evil eye, wiiile sometimes it is a disgtlise 
for deceiving a clcmon. 

In Maarkeii, I-Iollaad, Jelffcrsma states that the boys arc dressed 
as girls until the age of seven (Jelgcrsma, ^'A Peculiar Custom hi 
tfic Island of Maarlccii," IiU. Jour, Psycho-airalysis, July, 1P25), Pie 
regards this custom as " a symbolic castration,'' imposed by the ineu 
to guard against the incestuous tendencies of children, among a sea- 
faring population. 

A general tcinporary impulse to cross-dressing is, so far 
as our present kjiowledge goes, still more widespread than its 
permanent forms. Crawley has hronglit together evidence of 
its occurrence among primitive peoples in various parts of 
the world (A. E. Crawley, The Mystic Rose, 1902, pp. 279- 
281). Dr. Seligmau tells me of what he would term "cere- 
monial cross-dressing” whicli lie has observed in dances of the 
Marshall Bcimct Islanders in Melanesia, and also among the 
Lotiiko in Africa. 

Cro.ss-dressing took place in the Roman Saturnalia. In 
the medieval Feast of Fools, which, like the Roman Satur- 
nalia, fell in December, ■women dressed as men and men 
as women; so also during Carnival. At St. Ives in Cornwall, 
I may add, it was itstial some years ago to Iceep up the oM 
custom of "guise-dancing" during^ the fortnight after Christmas, 
With cross-dressing and the wearing of masics. 

In association with these periodic manifestations of cross- 
dressing through the Middle Ages, fully accepted by public 
opinion and even hy the Church, tiiere were constantly oc- 
curring isolated manifestations of Eonism in men and women, 
and these unfortunate individuals, far from being accepted, 
were subjected to social contempt and judicial torture and not 
infrequently condemned to death. Hirschfeld, Pet tow, and 
others liave brought forward examples from old literature 
which could no dotil)! be easily increased. We may measure 
the strength of the impulse to Eonism by the dangers which 
were risked by those who experienced the impnhse. It should 
be added tliat still today the Eonist often has to encounter 
the same hostile social attitude, not eveji tlic medical profession 
always constituting an honorable exception. Thus, an Eonist 
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of high character not long .since informed me that a friend 
of his had spoken on Llic subject to a Loiu.lon doctor "who be- 
came very wroth and .said that all .sucli ca.se, s should be con- 
fined to asylums and those who aided them shot," 

The pi‘eci.se nature of "ae.sthctic inver.siuii’' can only be 
ascertained l)y presenting illustrative cxample.s of which we 
may obtain exact and detailed knowledge with the aid of the 
subject hinrself. There are at Ica.st two main typc.s of such 
cases: One, the ino.st common kind, in wliicli the invension is 
mainly confined to the sphere of clothing, and another, less 
common but morn complete. In which cro.ss-dre.ssing is regarded 
with comparative iiidih’crcncc but the subject .so identifies him- 
self with tliose of his physical and psychic ti'aits which recall 
tlie opposite sex that he feels really to belong to that sex, al- 
though lie has no delusion regarding lii.s anatomical coniorma- 
tion. 

Before bringing forward a fully developed case ot each 
type, it may conduce to an lUKlerstaiiding of the aucmmly If 
we consider some ot the intermediate stages hetween aesthetic 
inversion and the normal sexual attitude. 

There are many gradations in the extent to which EouLsin 
may occur. In a very slight degree it i.s extremely commou, 
perhaps more so among women than men, and especially at au 
early age. This may be illustrated hy the following note written 
by a medical woman, aged 30, normal in sexual and other re- 
spects, regai'cUug her own youthful impulses. 

"As a a child it was my greatest desire to lie a boy; I 
read only hoys’ books; boys to me were wonderful beings, the 
souls of honor and truth, quite dififerent from girls, and I tried 
to movikl myself along lines which I fancied would evoke the 
admiration of boys. I climbed and van and swam as well as 
could be done, The friendships between hoys I thought 
wonderful and quite ideal. And even after I grew up my ideal 
relationship was always friendship witii a man, Fur a long 
time I had short hair and dressed somewhat severely. And 
even now at times I am assailed by an almost iri’e.sistiblc de- 
,‘nre to cut short my hair and to be un feminine, and then al 
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other times I "wmit to do just the opposite. It is very wearing' 
to he between two fires," 

Occasionally, It would seem, this anomaly may exist in a 
more marked form, luit only in the subconscious sphere, and 
manifest itself in dreams alone, in thi.s rare form corresponding 
to Leland’s conception of ^^thc alternate sex” l 3 dng beneath 
waking consciousness, 

I will first j)i'c.sent a well-marked case of such aesthetic 
inversion confined to dreams. 

The sidiject is .a Welshwoman, 29 years of age, married 
two years since. Though not muscularly strong, she is 
very healthy, entirely normal, tall and supple, with good 
complexion and hair, fond of swimming and of country life 
tlioLigh compelled to live in a city. She is somewhat emotional 
in temperamentj quick, vivid, high-spirited; it is a type not so 
very rare among her contitry-peoiile. Her intelligence is of a 
very high orcier and she earns her living by literary work. 
Her ways and feelings are feminine; she is attractive to men 
and attracted to them. She has never at any Lime had any 
homosexual iiiipiilscs and regards such things with horror. 
She has, moreover, never mastiuhatcd or played with herself. 
Until marriage, at the age of twenty-seven, she had had indeed, 
no sexual experiences, auto-evotic or other, — except in dreams. 

From the onset of sexual life at the age of twelve, she 
had experienced erotic dreams, coming usually (as shown by 
a diary she kept for a long time) two or three nights before the 
monthly period, which, as a rule, is fairly easy; sometimes a 
period is not p';eccded l)y the dream. Tliese dreams have been 
accompanied by complete sexual satisfaction, and she awakens, 
she states, "all thrilling with the sensations — and I’ve tried to 
prolong them l.iy lying hard on my face; but in a couple of 
minutes tlicy'vc gone." 

The dreams have, however, this special peculiarity that, 
invariably, the dreamer imagines that she herself is a young 
man of aboiiL twenty-tlirce years of age, who i.s making love 
to a young girl, She has never had a normal erotic dream 
about a man, although she has sometimes dreamed of kisses 
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Lhat had actually occurred. Indeed, in all her very vivid 
dreams, even apart from those of an erotic character, she clreaiiis 
of herself in this masculine sliape. (She makes exception of 
a nig^htinare, to which she is occasionally llalilc, in which she 
retains her own feminine personality and is pursued from room 
to room by a loathsome woman.) 

"Ill these tlreanis,'' slic writes, "I fed myself Jiinsculinc; in one 
or two of them 1 have loiiclied iiiyself nrul foiiiul it (lifTcrcnt from a 
woman, and once I saw myself in a mirror and reco^^iiizcd the face 
as one long" forgot ten somehow, ^ Personally, I believe I must have 
been a boy once. My girl is always tlic same type, tliongli I've oub 
seen- licr about five times, and not clearly, I fed her absolutely dis- 
tinctly, soft-sltinncd and very full-breasted. The only time I saw her 
clearly enough to rein cm her, she was dark-haired and light-skinned 
(as I am), but not of my figure; she was small and plump and had 
oil a weird costume — sort of Turkish, with a scarlet jacket and gold 
jewels and white Iroiisers and a scarlet close cap on her long hair. 
The costume I must have got from a picture, thenigh I cannot call 
it to mind, All this is aljsoliitely apart from my real life and I 
seldom give it a waking Llmiigld.'' 

Some extracts from the subject's diary (after marriage) may 
illustrate the occurrence of the dreams and their nature. 

2Ist Sept. (Saturday.) I had that dream last night. I liad in- 
tense [teling but could not see my girl, 

2‘llh Sept. Monthly [icriocl. 

20th Oct. (Sunday.) My gii'l came. I saw her lying in the 
scarlet and white costume. She was very sweet and I loved her, 
besides the feeling, wlu'cli was .strong -wlien I awoke. I kissed her 
very much on the breast. I had a feeling that there was a younger 
girl SOmeWhei'e lieai' Ulflt I wa.-i ^up/iosed to take, bid I kept lo my 
own one liccaiisc she was so pretty. She was ever so fond of me, 

22d Oct, Montfily period. 

12th Nov, That dveiim. with a girl. Covddu't sec her. 

18tli Nov. Monthly period. 

13th Dee. Violin dream. That violin dream found me so dis- 
tinctly as a yoLing man that it might he part of the other dream, 
though 1 wasn’t having the feeling with a girl at all, A party of us 
— tourists, I think — were in a certain Wol.sli hotel, in the coffee- 
room. There is a big mirror over tlic mantel-piece, I .saw iiiyseK 

1 This paranincsic feeling (^s I have pointed mit in The IVorld 
of Dreams) is very common in dreams, even in comicr.tioii with the 
mo.st insigniricaiit details. 
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111 a gray Uveccl suit with a pray cap. My hair was as dark as usual 
and I was about my usual (woman’s) height, but it loolts less in a 
mail. I saw niysclE more clearly than tlie others— men and girls, I 
don’t know who. I felt myself fond of one of the girls, though she 
was only one of a vague crowd, but I was quite aware of her — and 
the young nian’.s love in me was i\ol the same as my woman-feeling 
all ihrougli my real life. I rcnicnibcred tliat vividly afterward.^, I 
felt I was taking care of tliat girl, hut I didn’t see her, We were 
waiting (or tea. There was a vloliu ease on a table at the other 
end of (lie rooju. Evcrj'bo.ch'- If new it was something horribh and 
the girls ivcrc frightcnetl, Then the violin ease lifted itself up with- 
out being loucliccl, and everyone wins in a state of horror. I (the 
young man) had a feeling that I nuist stand on the iicarthrug witii 
my back to llic mirror. I saw my own sliouldcr, and the back of 
luy head in the mirror (I don't see how I did it), I put my left hand 
up as if I were playing. (I'^vc never learned the violin) and waited. 
I felt the girl looking at me and I was sorry she was so frightened. 
Then the violin siuldcnly flew Lliroiigh the air like a bird from the 
other end of tlic cofFcc-room, came straight at me and nestled nndci' 
my chill ill the right position for me to play, I held my other arm 
down at my side, and tlic loathsome violin played a tune as if some- 
one else were bowing, but there was no how, and no one tliere. It 
played the same little tunc twice over, and then dropped out of my 
hands. I turiiod to the girl as I woke. It was an extraordinarijy 
vivid dream; iiiy.self, the room and the violin were as clear as real 
life; my feeling for the girl was very stroJig. Only the other people 
were iJje usiiaJ dream crowd. 

l5th Dee. Monthly period, I had rather a bad time. 

23d Feb. That dream. I saw her shoulders and breast and her 
face. She held me tight with iier liatid down tiicre, liurtrng me. I 
awoke in pain. (This iiain was all ii]i me and in my thighs, like, I 
imagine, acute cramp. I was not touching myself, both arms being 
around niy husband, who was asleep. In about five mhuitcs that 
pain went, leaving me light mid easy.) Before brcalcfast the monthly 
period came, IZasy time,” 

These erotic dream experiences bad lately acquired a cer- 
tain importance in the subject’s eyes, owing to circumstances 
following her marriage. Much as slie loved her husband th^ 
expected emotions of intercourse failed to come about. The 
sensations of marriage tinion^ while agreeable so far as they 
went, were not to be compared with those of the dreams, 
The hnsl>antl, who had been without exj>ericnce before 
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riage, was ignorant o^ the sexual life of women and Icuew 
no tiling of the art of love. He had not only failed to arouse 
the wife's erotic emotions, he had not even heen aware that 
tlicy needed arousing, or that anything beyond penetration and 
ejaculation was required of him. Having sought advice, she 
speedily realized what was amiss, took the matter into her own 
hands, iiivStriicted her luishand who was quite willing to learn, 
and according to the latest report, the sexual union of marriage 
speedily became almost, if not quite, as satisfactory as the 
dream experiences. 

In these dream experiences ive see aesthetic inversion 
carried to a point which is not possible in real life except during 
insanity. We see, that is, an inversion which i.s not homo- 
sexual but licLcrosexiial. The interesting point about these 
dreani.s is the seemingly complete divorce from real life. It 
is fairly evident that the subject herself could not explain the 
origin of the systematized delusion in her dream-life. She 
set forth her history with an evident anxiety to conceal iiotliing, 
however trivial; her motive for Uecpljig a diary of the dreams 
at one time was the wish to discover the meaning of them. 
It is possible that more mi mite psychological investigation might 
have given a clue to the first constitution of the dream-system, 
but this was not possible, for the sulqcct, having received the 
solution of the .special difficulty for which she .sought advice, 
disaiipeared from .sight. So far as we can judge of the 
mechanism of the dream-system from the available indications, 
it would appear to be detcrminccl by the impulses of childish 
sexuality, corresponding to the age at which the dream system 
arose. 

The aggressive tendency, the liomosexual tendency, the 
tendency to Narcissism are all youthful tendencies, l^eloiiging 
to the period of puberty or earlier, and all appear clearly 
marked in this drcain-systcm. As regards Narcissism, the 
subject notes that her dream-girl when seen, failed to corres- 
pond in all respects to her own waking self, but the most strik- 
ing features of the dream-girl were certainly those which the 
dreamer, when awake, most values in herself, 'Hie trails- 
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formation of sex still remains to account for, and it would 
seem to have been a device of the suhconscious mind whereby 
the tendencies to aggression, to liomosexnallty and to Narcis- 
sism might have free play. It may be recalled also that the 
desire to be a lioy is really a very common wish of young girls, 
even girls of entirely feininitie constitution,^ 

This aesthetic hetcro.scxual inversion in drcam-llfe is, in 
the nature of things, a luani testation which cannot occur in 
Salic waldng life. When we turn to waking life we have to 
make a fresh start. The next case to be brought forward 
seems to me to present a partial approximation to the attitude 
of aesthetic inversion. 

J, G,, aged 35. Married. Father nervous, high strung individual. 
Very quick tempered. Storms of rage quickly and easily produced 
and as easily sid)dncd, Mother of a rather phlegmatic type. Two 
brothers and one sister, who seem to have been narinnl. Sister very 
religious. 

As a child lie was quiclc tempered,, but his likes and dislikes 
were strongly inastcrcd. It seemed to him that he \v£i.s unmercifully 
plagued for the purpose of cxciLing a tempest of rage, when lie wa? 
punished, usually by whipping. At the age of 7 he became very 
fond of a little girl, the cliild of a neighbor, and enjoyed caressing 
and kissing her. They always met secretly uiul the practice was kept 
Dp Lin til di.scovcred by a luirscinaid who informed his mother that 
he was very forward. He was puiiislicd, he could not understand 
for what cause, but decided that kissiiiB and girls were bad, He 


1 Macder ("Uchcr :c\vei Frauentypen,'’ Zeulralbtall fur Psycho- 
analyse, vol. i, I-Icft, 12, 1911) altribiilcs to what he calls the "clitoris 
type" of woman tendency at puberty to want to be a boy and to have 
drcam-pliantasics in which she plays the masculine part, e.specially in 
sexual matters, Oiir present .subject, Jjowover, only corresponds to 
Maccler’s clitoris type of woman to a very .slight extent. With regard to 
the desire of a girl to be a boy, Alfred Adler ("Zur Rolle dcs Unbe- 
wusstej] In dcr. NeurosCf" Zt. f. Psyr.hoanalysSj vol. lii) refers to tJie 
classic story of Cacnis, tlie beautiful Thessalian girl who refused all her 
wooers but wa."? ravished by Poseidon when walking by the seashore. 
He offered her any booj] si)c jnigJit wish, nnd she cliosc to be a jiian in 
order to avoid any incident of this kind occurring again, at the same 
time receiving the gift of iiwulnerability, so that Caciuis, as he was 
henceforward calJetl, bccajne active in martial pursuits (Ovid, Metamorph, 
lib. XII, 171'209), Tills story, no doubt, inlgbt well be a girl’s di-eai-n- 
phantasy. The tendciiey vve arc here conctrnctl with is now by psycho- 
analysts commonly associated with the eastvalion-complcx. 
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was not allowed to play with the cliiUlrcn of liis own age for sonia 
unknown reason; but he Lliiiiks that liis mother tlionght he would 
be contanihiated Ijj'’ ereii the innocent associations thus eiipcndcred 
He was left pretty much to himself, unci us he wus bright lie soon 
leanicd to read and his days when not in the school room were 
spent in the library where he pored over many books not written 
for children, lie tlius read translations Iroin Maupassant, llnlzac, 
etc. His particular favorite was the Heplanicron of which there 
was a finely Illustrated and uncxpurgalcd cditloiu He was taiiglit 
French and at tlie ago of eleven could read it well; he was tims 
enabled to dabble in otlicr works tliat liacl IicrcLoforc been closed to 
him. He was also fond of working witli tools anti constructed 
several rather Ingenious incchanLsms, Tliis bent was disconraged by 
his parents, He hoav began to have liuzy notions in regard to sexual 
matters. Because of a t|ucstiou of his as to tlie (lifTcroncc between 
a boy and a girl he was sent to school. And evidently his parents 
chose wisely because tlie master was a kind, fatherly inidcllc-aged 
pliysiciiiii who seems to have understood the workings of tlie boyish 
mind, and here many matters were explained to liiiii that he had 
grown to look upon as nasty. Unfortunately for him tlie master 
died after he had attended the school for just two sessions. 

He was now 13 and puberty was licginning to sliow signs 
of its approach. He -was very gloomy and despondent, had th oughts 
of siilcicic, At this time lie began to nmsturbntc. The act was not 
done tliroiigli the suggestion of any' one, hut was spontaneous, and 
he felt ever so nuich better for it. He was very desirous of seeing 
u girl dress, more especially as he had been iniceremoniously bustled 
from Ids sistcr'.s room wliilc she was at her toilet, and when he had 
aslcccl one or two of tlie maids to permit him to see tlieni dressing 
they had laughed and called him a Imd hoy and threatened to intoriu 
Ids father. 

One night he was left alone in the house, the rest of the faiuLly 
having gone to the theatre, and happening to want a needle for 
some purpose, he went upstairs and entered the sewiiig-rooiu in 
search of one. The room in cpicsLion was angular and on turning 
the corner he was astonished at what he saw. Standing in front 
of the large mirror there was Ids moLlicr's maid bii.sily engaged in 
lacing her corset, She was seaiUily clad and seemed to him a vision 
of loveliness. As he was apparently iimioticcd he stood still and 
giw.ed, fascinated. Being finally laced to suit, she lied the strings 
and then with her hands on her Idii.s, \valt>!cd ahont the I'ooiii, finally 
discover ing him with appnvently great surprise, “Oh, Monsieur 
Jean, yon arc iiatighty hoy." And then as .she regarded him, “liow 
old are you?" lie told her thirteen. "Well, if yon are like :ic French 
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boy you are old enougU.^’ Slie Lhon Icisscd him passionately and 
putting an arm about his waist led him to a lounge in the room upon 
which she threw Iierself and tlicn she initiated him into the mysteries 
of coitus. He liad no emission nor did lie have as much pleasure as 
when jnastiirbaljijg. Erection stiJJ persisting slio performed Jellatio 
and dismissed Inni. This maid pnrsticd tlic hoy for the next year 
and several times dressed liiin up in female apjiarel, including a 
tiglitly laced corset, and had coitu-s with him. He noticed that 
pleasure for iiiui was greatly increased at these times. This liaison 
was at Jengtli discovered and lie was sent to a jiiiJitary school, He 
entered a university at nineteen and on luuncroiis occasions visited 
prostitutes l)Ut never successfully performed coitus as erection failed 
to occur. Masturhation was still Icept up. He took his degree with 
honors and after graduation went abroad. While on the steamer 
some atiiatetrr tJieatricaJs were got ttp and he was selected to play a 
biirles(]iie old maid, In dressing for the part he noticed a vigorous 
erection occurring while lacing himself into a corset. This fact 
started a train of tlionght, and as soon as possible after arriving in 
London he purchased a corset, and with it under his arm sallied 
forth for a promenade in Piccadilly. He soon made the acciuaintincc 
of an attractive member of the dcmi-moiidc and accompanied her to 
lier lodging where upon disrobing and having her lace him tightly 
he was pleased to find that liis sunnise was correct and that a 
vigorous erection ensued. He had coitus with her several times and 
he also discover ccl that erection was produced by him lacing the 
woman’s corset for lier. As he was very sensual he consorted more 
and more witii prostitutes, He remained abroad for over a yeaj' and 
on his return trip met a charming young woman, with whom he 
fell In love and whom lie finally married. 

He told her nothing of his perversion until after inarriage, when 
he confessed liis inability to consummate the marriage without the 
stimulus of a corse L She jdelded to his request, also she iierself 
started lacing tightly, squeezing a twenty-six inch waist into an 
eighteen incii corset to please him. He never had coitus wltli her 
except when she wore a corset which he had laced her into or else 
when he wore one. In recent years both have worn them. He was 
insatiate in his sexual desires; in tiircc years he performed coitus 
Uvicc daily except when hi.s wife was menstruating. In conversation 
with several married women of her acquaintance she gleaned enough 
to realize that lier luisbantl’s sexual life was very peculiar, She 
consulted a physician in regard to him and finally persuaded her 
(uisbancl also to do so, He would not submit to a physical examina- 
tion, but was not effeminate in appearance, wcll-bihU and apparently 
muscular. He had a iieuroiiathic eye and there was a sligiit tremor 
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of the hands and finfjers. He asltcd if anythiiifr coiiid he tlone to 
make him iiorniul sexually and hypiiotisin was siiH-gcsled, ljut in- 
refused to allow any experiment. His wife later secured a divorce, 

This case may be said to he one oE coiset fctlchisin. But 
it has the peculiarity, bringing it into aesthetic inveraion, tlut 
tlie subject not only feels attracted to tlie corset on the woman 
he is attached to, hut feels it cssentiu,! that he should himself 
wear a corset. To that extent cross-dressing chaiacterizcs his 
psychic attitiuled 

Tlie next case presents us with a more developed example 
of Eon ism or transvestism, as iiiulcr.sLood by Hirschfeld. The 
sLil)jccL knew no tiling of Hlrschf eld’s hook, which was not 
published LUitil some years later, and like so many persons 
affected by iisychosexual anomalies, even oE the commonest 
kind, he imagined that his case was unique,^ 

A, T., aged 30, ai'tist. He is the la.st of an old family. His 
parents and other relations have hceii, ,sci far as he knows, ordinary 
normal pcr.soiis. He is hiinsclF regarded hy his friends ns an ordi- 
nary .sane person and none of them have any sns|)icioii that he Is not 
iiornml. Yet, he slates, "every nerve in my body seems to cry out 
tlut, ill .spile of my outward masculine form, I am actually feminine, 
and I long for female clothing, female fonn, female amusements, 
and fuinalc sexual gratificaLioii,” 

"I hegan to have sexual fee I lugs," lie writes, "at what, I think, 

I'rhe fact that fcLicliisin really represents iimsome cnsc.s a trniish 
tion to aesthetic inversion, or constitutes an initial .stage of it, is well 
brought out in several cases tliat have hceii publish cd, Tims in a 
case of deve loped foot and corset feticlnsm in a student of iwculy- 
iwo, studied ()y K. Abraham (Jahrbudi fiir Psychoamlytisclia For- 
selntiifjeii, 1912, pp. 557 cl se^.), I lie subject when n hoy wanted to be a 
woman, not in order to exercise a woman's sexual functions, but in order 
to dress as a woman. Again in a very complclely developed case of 
cross-dressing investigated liy Hii'schfeld and Durcliard (^Aer^tUcUe^ 
SdchvcrslamWyoi Zeiluiig, 1912, Nos. 23 and 2»1) a well inariccci slioe- 
(ctichlsiii preceded the development of the ae.stlictic inversion and seems 
to have led up to it. 

^ I may here repeat, what I liave often reinarlccd bcfoi'e, tliat iherc is 
no ground for the notion that sexual pcrver.sioii.s are coininonly acquired 
through reading books about them. It is (juite true that rending about 
tlicin sometimes encourages the subject to ackiiowietigc tliein l)ut Ibat is a 
very dilTci'cnt matter, It is only in rare ca.se.s of per.son.s wlio are already 
highly abnormal that an aeipiired pervcr.sloii can thus he artificially 
developed, hven in these cases we may possibly be concerned with a 
retarded congenital condition. 
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must have been an extraordinarily early age, having discovered, I 
know not how, at about the age of four, that the handling of my 
peiii.') produced a pleasant sensation and an erection, and that, after 
a little inanlpulatlon of it, 1 could bring on a short spasm of feeling 
even yet more enjoyable, Thus, long before I Imcw anything about 
sex whatever, I became enamored of tins kind of pleasure, though, 
with a sort of instinctive feeling that it was 'naughty,’ I carefully 
concealed iny indulgence in it, A later discovery was that it was 
also very pleasurable to lie partly or wholly naked, and when in that 
condition to lu'ing my hare limbs or body in contact with all sorts of 
inaiiiiuatc objects. 1 can remember when quite a little chap ill 
petticoats, whicli I wore I lluiilc until I was about seven or eight, 
pulling up my little drawers to walk about with my thighs naked, 
and to press between them all sorts of things sue)] as cushions, 
bottles, tin cans, or the legs of tables, which always gave me an 
erection and something the same sort of pleasure that I have since 
heard ivomajJ confess to haviJig experienced at hnvijig similar 
things clasped between her legs. Still better it was to strip quite 
naked and to roll on the floor or on the bed tickling my breasts or 
iny tliiglia and enjoy the pleasurable stiffening of the penis which 
always supciveiied. As j'ct I had no consciousness of the other sex, 
and, as I have said, I always did these things when alone, though I 
generally expcriciieed inoi'c pleasure in doing them in places where, 
at other times, there were other people, so tliat I preferred to strip 
say in the drawing room to doing it in my own bedroom, where I 
knew it was safe to do so, and loved to run ail over the house and 
up and down stairs quite iialvcd when I was alone in llie house. This 
passion for iiaUedncss niid exposure has grown upon Jiie, and has 
driven me to do all sorts of extraordinary things, and to gratify It 
in all sorts of places, both indoors and outdoors, often with the 
greatest possible risk of discovery, whicli, however, only seemed to 
add an additional cliarm and piquancy to my actions. 

"Growing up to boyiiood with tliis taste for nakedness and 
exposure and constantly Inditlging in the habit of seif abuse, and 
being, be.sidcs, a very spoiled cbild, I became, I am afraid, very much 
of a molly coddle, very effeminate and girlish in iny tastes and 
habits. Against tbis, however, I developed after a time a great love 
and admiration for the other sex, having had many little sweethearts 
and juvenile love affairs, thougli for a long time I connected the 
objects of my affections very little with my curious sexual desires. 
Although, as may be seen, I was already in some respects very 
depraved, in otiicrs I was very innocent, and I must have been 
about fonrleen or fifteen before I slowly realized the rclalioit of the 
sexes and began to relate my desires to the sex of my charmers. 
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That, however, came quite slroiiKly in due lime, though curiously 
imougli, tlie more I hcgaii to feel pliysically ainorou.s towards Hie 
girls, the more hashfiil I hecamc in their actual presence, At sixteen, 
though hardly able to speak to a girl I admired, I yet, in the exererse 
o[ a most fertile iniagiiiation, would in secret imagine my.sclf engaged 
with licr ill all sorts of amorous and voluptuoii.s advcnLiirc,s', and com- 
mit to paper all sorts of stories In wliicli we indulged in the mutual 
exposure of our pcr.SDns to erne another, and in lascivious carcssings 
of alt Uincls. 

“Ahoiit tlii.s time, loo, began to develop tlic artl,stic tastes which 
have deLcrmiucd iny general career and wliich have had their 
strongly sexual influence as well. I began, for instance, to take the 
greatest pleasure iu pictures oE the temale Eorni divine, and ^yould 
take any I could get hold of to my hcdioom and 'worship it,' as I 
called it, by stripping myself also naked before it, and manipulating 
my erected and excited organ until Its spasm of pleasure culminated 
ill what 1 termed a liliation to niy goddess, I also began to lake the 
greatest pleasme in llie sight and details of female clolhing, especially 
the pretty under tilings, an accidental glim|ise of wliich, given by an 
extra short-skirted girl or woman, I got to lie always on the lookout 
for and to keenly enjoy. So keen did I get on this that I would 
do almost aiiytliiiig to sec a girl or a woman in any coiidllloii of 
exposure or undress, loving the sight of licr clothing, I think, quite 
as nmcli as that of her liinlis or body. Many a young girl with par- 
ticularly short skirts I have followed for miles enjoying the sight 
of licr shapely legs and occa.sioiial deliciotis glimpses of her pretty 
iiiiderclotliing, wiiile one SLimnicr at the sea-, side almost every day 
I used to go up some cliff steps behind a girls’ .school in order to 
enjoy looking up their clothes and feast my eyes on the details of 
their pretty drawers and petticoats. My constant presence and 
purpose was, I am almost sure, noticed hy one or two little coqiicLtcs, 
for Quee or twice I noticed that drawers had been pushed up and 
that petticoats were being bunched up with liic result of the display 
of garters and even of bare thighs above them, 

"Tlicn, .somewhat later, came, quite naturally, the next .step in 
niy (Icvclopiiiciit, While one day enjoying being naked in my 
sister’s bedroom, where there was a large mirror in whlcli I 
delighted to see niy naked body and limbs reflected, I came across a 
lot of her prettily Irininietl iinderclollilng, and was seized witli the 
desire to put it on. I did ,so — and from that momciit I date what 
I term niy change of sex, I cannot desci'ibc to yon the pleasure I 
felt wlicii thus drcs.sing myself for tlic fir.st time in female garments. 
It was exquisite, delicion.s, intoxicating, far and ,away trans- 
cending anything I had before experienced, and when, after some 
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troiil)le, I was completely attired as a girl, and placed myself in 
front of the glass, it was a positive revelation. I felt that here at 
last was what I had been longing for. Now my bash fulness mattered 
no longer, Here before me was a pretty girl, whom I could sec 
in any stage of dress or undress, whom I could pose in any position 
I liked that would show off her body or limbs or underclothing. I 
could experience all my old pleasures of nakedness and exposure 
and as a girl at the same time In the same condition. I was both 
boy and girl at once, and since that time I have never been a male 
pure and simple again, tand today I nni actually more female than 
male, in spile of the actual physical facts to the contrary. Feeling 
as I thus did, it is no wonder that the new pleasure became a posi- 
tive passion with me, which I lost no opportunity of gratifying, 
surreptitiously borrowing articles of female attire at every possible 
occasion in order to enjoy the cxcinisite sensations caused by wear- 
ing them, The ladic.s' newspapers became of the greatest interest 
to me and I gloated over their illustrations of sweet chemises, dainty 
drawers and ciianniiig corsets; and gradually, throtigh their medium, 
I began to get a collccLion of such things for myself. To such a 
pitch of rcfincmoiU liave I cai'ricd this passion for dressing as a 
female that I have now complete costumes of various kinds, and can 
appear in full evening dress, with bare arms and neck, and naked 
shoulders and bosom; as a dancing girl with yards and yards of lace 
petticoats, as a young girl in short .sldrts displaying her heautifiilly 
frilled drawers, or even as a child with socks instead of stockings 
and dclightfLilly naked legs. Each of them gives me a different 
variety of pleasure a.s I wear them under fresh con di Lions or in fresh 
places, or pose and expose myself in some fresh variety of voluptuous 
position, For instance, I have when staying in the country, on 
going to bed dressed myself as a short-skirLcd young girl and when 
everyone else had retired, come downstairs and gone thus attired 
out into the garden, and walked about in the moonlight, pnlliiig up 
my lovely lace petticoats to still further expose my shapely legs and 
frilled drawers, deriving the most exquisite pleasure from imagining 
myself to be a young girl thus beiiaving herself. 

"And I have walked down a country lane, in full evening dres.s, 
at night, revelling in the nakedness of my neck and arm.s and tlic 
complete exposure of my bare bosom, and enjoying tlie feel of the 
billowy laces of my petticoats foaming round niy silk stockinged 
ankles as I walked, 

"I have also stripped and redressed myself as a gifl in the 
railway carriage of a long journey non-stop train, and derived the 
most cxciiiisitc pleasure from the daring situation. 
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"Pcrliap.s, however^ iny most n[)solutcly dai'ing exploit in this 
way was tvlicii I 'went into the garden of a London 5f|iiare late at 
night, from one of the adjoining houses, clad in a charming com- 
binaLioii of evening and yomig girl’s drc.ss, with a sleeveless bodice 
cut low to the last possible inch, and witli the sliortcst possible 
skirts and petticoats, In which the dcllcioil.s nudity of my bosom, and 
the naked exposure of part of iny tliighs between the tops of my 
elaborately gartered openwork silk stockings, was cxcluisitcly ex- 
citing and ill delightful contrast to the coiiiprcs.sion of niy body in 
iny tiglitly laced cor.scts, Over this I put on a long overcoat, wlilcli 
on reaching the scpiarc garden I threw off, and stood thu.s girlishly 
dressed and exposed in the open air, feminine, half naked, and more 
than half mad with excitement and pleasure. I walked about, tQ.ssecl 
my lace petticoats, sat upon scats and still f art her exposed my legs 
and drawers, pulled even lower iny bodice to still further bare my 
heaving bosom, then [ran tic with the lasciviouKiicss of luy feelings, 

I took off garment after garuient, placing myself in some fresh 
extraordinary posit Lou in each stage of undress, and finally throwing 
all upon the ground and iiiy.sclf naked upon them I lay madly rubbing 
iny frightfully erected organ until I spent more copiously than ever in 
my life hcforc. Such is the state of tilings to whicli my iiipd 
passion for female dres.sing lias at liincs driven me. 

"What I Iiavc already told relates to the earlier development 
of iny coiulitioii, and up to this stage niy aherrations were always 
solitary. They did not, liowcver, after a while con tin ne to be so, for 
I became acriuainted witli a widow lady, of haiulsome face aiitl 
figure, though coiisidcralily older tlinii my.sclf, and conceived for her 
a great admiration, which slio graciously accepted. I don’t know 
what she can have .seen in me, or whether liclng licr.sclf of a most 
ardent, not to say lascivious tcmperaiiicnt, siic readily guessed mine 
to be the same, but anyhow the affair very quickly ripened and 
under her encouragement and skillful trealmciit I quickly became 
not only her admirer but also the absolute slave of her passions as 
well. Wlicn once encouraged I became very bold, and the first 
familiarities certainly came Iroin me, but sbe soon convinced me 
that I was a mere tyro in voluptuousness, and taught me more than 
I liad ever previously known or suspected. Confc.ssion of my lialf 
female condition she soon got out of me, and my state seemed to 
amuse her like a new toy, for she gave me every encouragement and 
assistance in it, deliglitiiig to dres.s me in Iier own clothes and even 
having some things especially made for me, such as cei-.sel.s with 
special bust improvers in order that I might liavc the figure of a 
woman, and into these she loved to lace me until 1 was almost cut 
ill two in the middle and suffered a curious blending of pleasure 
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and pain. She, herself, was a confirmed tiglit-lacer and experienced 
nmch the same thing when she made me lace her in a similar 
jnanner, She liked Uie feeling and I the sight of her full linn breasts 
being forced upwards and outwards till they stood with erected 
nipples well out of her elegant corsets and courting tlic kisses and 
caresses which I loved to bestow and slic to receive on these most 
sensitive parts of lior beautiful form; Apropros of thivS I may add 
that another of iny feminine characteristics is that my own breasts 
also have this extreme sensitiveness and that I love to have them 
kissed and caressed as they rise from my tight-laced corsets or low 
cut evening dress. Some time ago, on my longing to have real 
female attributes, I tried to develop them to female proportions with 
an aclverti-scd preparation for improving the bust, hut failed. When 
dressed as a woman and with my bosom hare I want real breasts 
very badly indeed, My lady friend was, iiowevcr, an adept al 
caressing, kissing and tickling what I have got, as also in doing 
the same to another place where I also liave extreme and quite 
feminine sensitiveness, iinmcly, the insides of my thighs. To have 
between and- upon these the feel of the frillings of very short 
drawers is just lovely, while to have them touched or tickled by 
female hands or lips is exquisite in the extreme. 

"In little tricks like these, and in the mutual handling and 
excitation of our private parts, we used to spend most of our time 
together, she either nude for iicr own pleasure or perhaps partly 
clad for me to enjoy the sight and feel of lier imdcrthings, and 1 
usually in some variety of female attire. At times the pleasure of 
the latter, my sense of being actually female, my unrestrained 
exposure before my mistress, and her caresses and libidinous actions 
would almost cause me to swoon with the exqiilsltciiess of my 
pleasure. At others my iiiasculiiiity would conic uppermost and the 
seance would end with a connection, hut I may frankly confess tliat 
unless the latter were performed in sonic extraordinary manner or 
position, I did not enjoy it so much as when we kept up the illusion 
of niy being female, as wc sometimes even did to- the extent of her 
dressing as a man and going through a scene of the seduction of 
inysclf as a woman, I may add that it was curious to note that 
just in the same way that I like to be tight-laced in order to feci 
thoroughly transformed into a woman and so enjoy my most 
delicious sensations, she liked to he the same during an ordinary 
connection, saying that it increased her pleasure to an extraordinary 
degree, 

"This particular amour is of some good time ago. but I have 
since had others more or less like it, some with younger women and 
girls who were glad to find a male admirer who could indulge in 

4 
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nil limited Inscivloiis cjircssing wiLliouL wanting to po always to the 
full length of actual connection; sometimes my masculine and some- 
times my feminine desires have been upiiermost, but the latter have 
always been on the increase, niul I have now I tliink almost reached 
the stage desci'ibccl as actual sexual Inversion. When dressed as a 
Woman, I am a woman, with all a woman’s feelings and longings. 
The clothing still gives me all the exquisite pleasure it over did, and, 
indeed I sometimes IhiiiU that to lie tlrcgsed in lovely feminine 
things, down to the last possible detail, with all of them designed 
and arranged for voluptuous effect, and wlicii in them to be able to 
expose oneself to the lascivious gaze, or receive the lascivious 
caresses, of a pretty woman similarly attii'cd, or to pose for oneself 
in some extraordinary position in front of a mirror, or to lie half 
naked half femininely in a voluptuous dream, is the absolute height 
of sexual pleasure; yet at times when excited to the last pilch of 
female desire I sometimes find myself longing for a male instead 
of a female lover. Dressed as a girl I sccjii actually to become one, 
Witli my feet in high heeled shoes, aiul my legs looking exactly like 
those of a girl in hlack silk openwork stockings; feeling the clasp 
of my elaborate garters and tlic tickling of tlie frills of my drawers; 
clad in a delicate delicious clicmlse; laced to tlie ulniost in shapely 
CQi'sels; with a foam of lace petticoats roimd my ankles; with my 
iicck and ariins bare, and my bosom and slioulders rising mule out of 
the cliifUoiis of a low-cut evening bodice, I loolc like a woman, and 
I feel like one, and llioii I seem to want a man to expose the charms 
of my person and clothing, to kiss and caress me, while I give 
myself up to him in I know not wliat mad orgic of lascivious and 
voluptnous pleasure. I have not yet got the length of doing any 
such thing ill reality, even if there exists anyone who would abet 
me in such a tiling, but when, in my' calmer momciiis, I reflect on 
the extreme depravity of such deslrc.s and realize the depth to which 
I have actually fallen by the Indulgence instead of the repressioii 
of iny extraordinary feelings, I know llint I have gone far cnougli 
niid that it is quite Lime the whole thing was in some way stopped and 
treated. I think 1 know myself well enough to say that if the right 
road to a cure is pointed out to me I have strength enough to follow. 
Not that it will probably be easy, but llie same spirit that has 
hitherto made mt seek gratification at any cost may also serve me 
Vo practice rcniinciaticin in the .same way, 

"I may say that my feminism is almost enlircly mental, for 
physically, in all the mailers of conformation, growth, and distribii- 
lion of liair, sexual organs, voice, etc., I am quite an ordinary aii(l 
normal male, I have, certainly, rather small and well shaped hands 
>nd feet; and my legs, when seen in dainty stockings arc surprisingly 
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feminine in sliape and appearance, and I hate to have my hair cut; 
but apart from these things I liave no marked bodily female charac- 
teristics — though 1 have often the most intense longing and desire, 
especially when enjoying the nakedness of my bosom in a low cut 
cvciiiiiE bodice, to have female breasts, tliat is in shape and size, 
for I already liave the feminine qiiaiity of extreme sensitiveness In 
those parts, and keenly ciijoy having- them kissed and caressed, in 
which pleasure iny lady friend used to very often indulge me, getting 
me, as I was nothing lotli, Lo kiss and caress her own very fine, 
well-developed breasts in return, My other feminine characterl.stics 
arc, as I have said, chiefly mental, beginning with the Intense long- 
ing and desire to he a woman, and goijig tJiroiigh the faculty of, 
Linder certain conditions, actually being able to imagine myself to 
be one, to the love of and exquisite pleasure in the wearing of 
female clothing, and to the minor ones of a great love of perfumes, 
of jewelry in the -way of rings, necklaces and bracelets, and of pretty 
tilings generally. The last fs probably Jiiereiy a part of the artistic 
tastes which make me hate anything that is coarse and ugly and 
love the beautiful and elegant. As an artist I get all my pleasure 
through the eyes, and suppose I carry the same thing into my 
Bcxiiality, and naturally love the siglit of a pretty woman quite nude, 
or dispia 3 'jng her eh arm .s ai^d her pretty clothing together in some 
voluptuous or suggestive pose. 

"That the charms of the undcrclotiiiiig exercise even a more 
powerful effect upon me Lliau those of the woman herself is probably 
due lo tile fact that wlien I wear them myself they, to some extent, 
Jielp to sati.?fy my longing to be acliially a woman, and so gratify 
botli my '‘feminism” and "erotic fctichism" at once. 

"Beyond these there, however, still reinaiiis my extraordinary 
delight in nakedness and exposure, This is a matter of feeling as 
well as seeing, for when, for instance, my neck and shoulders, anns 
and bosom are bared by a low-necked evening bodice; or a set of 
girlishly short petticoats and drawers expose above my socks or 
stockings a space of naked legs or thighs I enjoy the feeling of 
nukedness and exposure, qiifte as much as the sight of it in a mirror 
or on a pretty girl similarly exposed. 

"This exquisitely delicious feeling is tremendously increased in 
the case of my bosom when I am extra tightly laced in a pair of 
shapely corsets, and in the case of my legs and thighs when I have 
on very tight garters or the bands of my frilled drawers fit tightly 
round my thiglis, It is also more delightful to be thus lialf naked 
out of doors than in, and most of all to be in that condition in the 
presence of and before the eyes of a woman, wiio will give the nude 
parts the caresses they long for and enjoy, Tq bo dressed like a 
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woina.n, exposed before n woman, all at one niid the same time 
while she herself is in a similar state of undress and exposure has 
been to me the absolute height of erotic pleasure — until recently I 
have been assailed with the furtlicr longing to give myself thus to a 
male instead of a female lover, and at this point have decided that 
things must stop, or they will certainly get to the “clisgraceluV 
stage which they have not yet reached, I think I have the necessary 
will power to stoj^ this. 

"With regard to cultivating the inascLilinc aide of my highly erotic 
tcinpcraiuciit I may he able to do something, Init I fear tliat any sort 
of sexual indiilgciicc with a woman will keep up the present slate of 
things as my feminism and erotic fctichism arc so absolutely a part 
of my general sexual feelings, I could not sec a woman undress 
without at once being mad to put on her underclothing and experi- 
ence again all the exquisitely pleasurable sensations of being myself 
feminine. So potent has this erotic feticliism hccomc that I can 
hardly tear myself away from the windows of an timlerclothing shop, 
or that of a corselicro, while the sight of a girl’s or woman's acci- 
dentally exposed legs, petticoats or drawers will sometimes almost 
madden me with pleasure. 

"Pressed in elaborate female underthings; corsettccl and laced 
to the last gasp; low-hodiccd, and short-skirted; conscious of my 
exposed legs, my high-heeled shoes and tiglit garters; with the froth 
of liillowy lace pellicoats and flounced drawers round iny tliiplis; 
with my breasts heaving in excpiisitc naUcclncss; and with the long 
hair of my wig flowing over my bare iicclc and shoulders and in this 
condition shaniclc.ssly displaying myself before a pretty woman in 
a similar condition, I become absolutely intoxicated with the 
exquisite femininity of my feelings and I feel that the next develop- 
ment of wiuiting a male lover would be actual niadtiess and so must 
be resisted with all the means in my power.” 

This case, it is clear, while it presents a fnrtlier stage 
of the condition revealed in the previous case, is yet not to 
be classed in the same group. Both are keenly interested in 
feminine dress, both attach importance to the cor.set, and both 
require to wear corsets themsehfes to obtain complete sexual 
satisfaction. But J, G. never goes beyond thi.s; he wears no 
other feminine garment, and he shows no definite sign of any 
other feminine tastes or of any conscious identification with 
the feminine attitude. He may be quite plausibly regarded as 
a corset fcticliist, A. T. is both less and more than a 
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fetichist, He is not fascinated by any single feminine garment, 
and garments have only their supreme aLlraclion when worn 
by himself. They are not really fetiches; they are simply the 
antvvarcl syjnbols of tlie iinier .spiiatual state; and the really 
essential fact about A. T. is that he himself experiences the 
feminine state, and his tastes have luid ergo Jic a feminine in- 
version and that he feels lihe a woman. A, T.’s attitude to- 
wards sexual inversion is instinctive and pro))ably, it seems to 
mcj fairly typical for this anomaly. It has gradually come 
about in the course of tlie full development of his syjnpathetic 
identification of tastes with women that he feels that the 
attentions of a man are needed to realize fully his fenhnijie 
attitude. But this is purely an imaginative feeling, and, further, 
it is a later and secoiidary develop/nent, Actually he lias not 
the slightest sexual attraction to any man. Moreover, he feels 
a profound repir,giiance to homosexual relationships. It seems 
highly improbable that he will ever become a sexual invert. 

D. S. lie believes, Inib on slight grounds, that hereditary influ- 
ences may he traced hack through his mother's faiiilly. His mother 
had three brothers, one who was married coinniitted suicide through 
business failure; tlie others, though prosperous, remained uiimar- 
rictl, TJmy ivtJ’e of Jjigh character, D, S, tliijiks he l]a.s detected 
ill them eiiihar passmen t in the presence of strange ladies, but this 
hardly seems sigiiiricant. His mother's life was devoted entirely to 
her home and faniily, but both "were run in order to suit ber, and 
perpetual quarrels and disturbances led to bis fatlicr leaving the 
house when D. S. was 10 year.s old; his father wPs ever after 
pictured to him as a blaclc-hcartcd vicious monster, a picture whlcli 
it took some years to destroy. The mother was violent and 
passionate, had few friends, and cowed her family, but D. S. was 
the favorite between thrashings and scoldings, and hy good luck, 
after the age of 12, escaped in part from her influence hy mixing 
with other boys and devoting himself to sport. He was only happy 
away from home btit had not the courage to ritii away. His mother 
still lives, and he still regards her with aversion as cantankerous, 
greedy and ntteriy scihsli, "Jify father/' D, S. writes, "was a 
splendid man as far as I can find out from his old associates, He 
was a sca-captaln and lived a hard life, His old companions 
brlBliten up and speak of him in such glowing terms that I am quite 
sure that it is not only my own memories that make me picture him 
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as a cleart and pavliculai-ly pleasant man, as well as brave, He 
died of cancer of the tlirpat and siifFcrcd agony, I often console 
myself with the knowledge tliat there arc two kinds of blood in me," 

D, S. lias three brothers and one sister, all older than himself. 
The two chlcr brothers, when young, were always running after 
girls, and much in their company, married early, and hotli have 
fniiiilfcs, The sister had a hartl life at Iioiiic, and was subjected to 
imicli drudgery by their mother, who, D. S. believes, disliked her. 
Bnt s)ic eventually e,scaped from this rep res .sing inflnencc, became 
a teacher, and later married. “My third hrothev," D. S. writes, "I 
am convinced had sexual trouble, s. He was never willingly iu girls' 
coiiipaiiy and was a lover of solitude, illcc myself. I cannot give any 
details as we never confided in each other. 

"My earliest recollection of sexual nature was when I was about 
five years of age. To cat and drink virinc and feces I thought must 
be fas curating. Alt hough, however, the thought was fascinating I 
believe I never even toiiclied them, as actual contact revolted me, 
Al the same age, though not combined wUh this, I had sexual scti' 
satlons. The first time was when I was climbing a pole, and slipped 
down a little and then pulled myself up. I do not think any definite 
thoughts wei'e caiiiiected with this, Tlieii, a little later, I began to 
find fascination in girls' and ladies' uiidnrwenr, and by the time I 
was 10 or 12 years old I had stolen a fair hoard of iny sister's iiiidcr- 
vvenr, ami Imrrowed her corsets on any available occasion. Tlicse 
I vtsed to don and invar nth ly had sexual sensations. I had a slight 
feeling of disgust niul remorse afLcrwards, but never tireless the 
fascinatioii grew stronger. 

"One evening at the tea table niy si.stcr read froni n periodical 
called Motlern Society about a young man dressed as a girl. I at 
once went rigid with excitement, and I am sure tmned pale. Until 
then I had thonglit I was iinir|iic in iiiy thoughts. Later I had the 
paper to myself, and, enjoying trcmendou.s cxcitenicnt, read a page 
or two of readers’ correspondence on ‘cfl'cniiiiatc men,’ My excite- 
ment was so great I had sexual sensations almost involuntarily. 
From that time my inner desire wa-.s to live as a girl, No thought 
of love or alTcction entered my liead. If I had had a supply of 
lingerie, corsets, and high-heeled footwear I would have been happy, 

“Dy the time I wa.s fourteen I had got hold of another 
periodical, P/iolo iJifj, which devoted itself almost entirely to en- 
couraging this trait and the plcasure.s of birching. The tatter never 
made the slightest appeal to me. 

‘‘I wa.s stopped one evening hy a young man who a.siccd me for 
a matcli. Me said he had Ijecn to a dance, o[)cnccl hi.s shirt front, 
asked tne to feel liow warm he was. I innocently did so, and fie 
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gently took my elbow, forciug my arm down inside bis shirt. I 
sensed rather than felt his erect jiiejiibcr and, breaking' away, hur- 
ried home, utterly shocked, and washed niy hands. 

"About this age, of course, I began to have eniissions, and that, 

I believe, made me dcsiron.s of having an understanding with myself. 

"I was alarmed at my powcrlesaiicss to resist the fascination of 
ladies’ wear and made a most determined and constant fight against 
it, I now admire the spirit I showed then, hut I thinic I was unwise. 
Yet every time I gave way to self-abuse my clcLcrmiiiatioii Increased; 
I was constantly losing yet always fighting, with brief reactionary 
fits of despair after each 'downfall.' The result of the long fight was 
to stifle desire In me, making me thoughtful, moody and possibly 
bitter, 

"All this time my desire was to wear exotic girls' underwear. 
[D. S. explains that by 'exotic' girls he means prostitutes and act- 
resses, 'hot house plants, orchids, beautiful, costly and delicate.'] 
Con temp lation of it hi a simp window made me passionate. TJie 
first pair of corsct.s I bought gave me trcnicndou.'i excitement. I 
would have sexual emissions, either through wearing girls'* under- 
wear or reading about nicu dressed as women, sometimes three 
times a week, somctinies once a. month; it depended how the fight 
was going. 

"Ill the year 1915, at the age of 19, I joined the Army, and I 
thought that I could start everything fresh. Btit of course, while I 
could not get what I craved, my desire did not change, So I started 
new tactics. I imagined the pleasures of sexual in ter course and 
deliberately produced emission. The imagination of being near to 
iitthnate iiiidcnvcar appealed inniienseJj^ but the idea of intercourse 
itself left me rather cold. I had difficulty in imagining it, In the 
Army I took to drink and liad cnjGy.'ihlc times with friends. All 
this time I was trying to make my desires 'normal' (which is surely 
not natural) but without the determination I had shown before. 
At intervals, after I left the Army, I bought corsets and underwear 
to wear on the ciuiet. 

"In 1920, through an advertisement, I got into correspondence 
with a young man in London who lived, as nearly as possible, as a 
girl, His first letter raised hopes of going to London to live tvitli 
him, and the emotions Llius aroused made me feel a supreme being. 
I’ve read of meji feeling more like young gods than men under llie 
jiiflueiicc of love, and that is how I felt. I don't think I shall ever 
forget it. A week later, however, I bad word from him that it was 
impossible. But the incident gave me an inkling of what my 
ciuotiaii.s could mean. It .set a .standard I never expect to reach 
again, though anything less will not fully satisfy me. 
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"In 1922 I went to worlt in .1 little place in Scotland whore I 
made many friends, Here, as always, girls failed to rouse me 
Some were attractive, particularly those who were ‘exotic’ in dress 
but these were the ones of wlrom I was invariably trightened. Willi 
them I tried to be as like other fellows as po.ssible, though soniC" 
times I would get headaches with their laughter and talk. 

"One night 1 and some ollier.s became, not tlriiiik but ‘lit up' 
I felt arott.scd. For .some Lime previmisly I bnd though L indefinitely 
of niarriagc. Aiiyliow, about iiudnight, I saw two of tlic ‘exotic* 
type of girls going liciiic. A friend and I stopped them. I took one 
of tliem who was most attinctivc to me, tboiigli she did not arouse 
sexual fccliiigs, I told her that she was the kind of girl 1 would 
lilcc to marry, We talked for some time. I saw her several times 
afterwards, and (frankly helped by her) fell in love with her. After 
one or two false starts, we liad scxiinL iiitcrcmir.se, I monopolized 
her for .six months, and had intercourse as often as thirteen times in 
four siiccc.ssive iiighl.s. Then I liad to leave and conic to London. 
Blit we still corre.spoiided and as a i c.sult we have agreed to gel mar- 
ried ill October. In the nieaiitimc I liave ladies’ liigli-hccled shoes, 
corsets, literature, etc., in iiiy tninlc. I have not troubled much 
about them, for I Lliiiik the picasure.s of the girl's company prefer- 
able. But I have no supreme dc.sircs. I make violent speeches at 
love in her presence, and they seem to come fairly naturally; but my 
pus.sioii towards bci- is notliing' to wliat I know it might be. When 
I have ciiiissions in my .sleep now I .sonic Limes dream of tlic girl, 
somctinies of other girls, soiiietlines about corsets and soinctimes 
there are no acconipaiiy ing dreams at all. 

"My own weighing up of my life is tliat I have spoiled myself 
by trying to force myself into tlic moulds of convention. I sonic- 
tiincs feel bitter about it." 

How the iiiaiiiage Lurned out rcinaiiis .so far luikiiowii, as it lias 
not been pn.ssibic at present to obtain further news from D. S. 

T, S. is now 50 years of age, a .succe.ssfnl author and a man of 
high-minded cliaractcr, I iiavc only had one interview with him. hi 
appearance he is tall, with the air oJ 1111 Knglish gentleman oi sensi- 
tive refinement. There is nolhing obviously feminine about him. I 
reproduce his history 111 his own words. 

"The wLsh to wear the clothes of the other .sex is my earliest 
(IcfiiiiLc recollection. My father's calling compelled frcfjuent moves 
from place to place, niul lie kept a diary; I am therefore able to give 
cs.seiilial dates with a mea.siirc of precision. I was between six and 
eight years old wlicn I used to lie in lieil imagining myself dressed 
ill skirts; I invariably saw myself a.s a grown woman in black. This 
sccnia to me singular, a.s I love liriglit colors, 
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"I til m It this train of tlioiig'Iit, wliich has never left me, arose 
lliroiigh my mother's treatment. She cordially dislilcec! me and was 
at pains to prove licr antipathy; she heat me frequently and incrci- 
lessljq and if she could hinnllintc me before my brothers and sisters, 
tli([ it. A favorite taunt was n tlii'cat to dress ine in my sister's 
clothes; the threat was never carried out — I suspect my father inter- 
fered — hut when a child is ponictuaJly ilJ-nsed and such a threat 
occurs daily, lie falls Into a habit of brooding over injustice, and my 
brooding's in the bed to wliicJi I was so often sent 'to be out of niy 
sight,' took the form stated. I was made to part my Imir in the 
middle 'like a baby girl,' and jny resemblance to a girl was con- 
sistently pressed upon me, With what justice I do not know; there 
is ro pliotograpli of me at this age, 

"My mother, however, was a very slircwcl judge of character, 
and it jnny he that I was fciuininc looking, ('He ought to be a girl,' 
she would say) and this offended her instincts; hers was a strong 
character. I Icnow I was afraid of l)03^s; I remejiiber the surprise 
with wliich I heard my elder brother tell niy father be should like to 
go lo school. He was jnore than a year older than myself, but his 
wish to go among strange boya took my breath away. This dis- 
iiiclinatioji to mingle witJi strange boy.? was strong dnrii>g my 
'teens, I (lid not mind meeting girls. 

"I wa,s between fifteen and .'si-xlcen, home for holidays, wlien I 
first donned gill's clothes. My elder sister dressed me, and I remem- 
ber her regret tJiat Jiiy hair vva.s not long: ciiongli to be curled as then 
'nobody could guess you're not a girl.' It was about this time the 
jpasLer of the .school I was at sneered at me, saying I ougJit to dress 
as a girl and be at a girls' school. This could only have been a gibe 
at my appearance, for I was as keen about football and other games 
— also niiscbief — as the rest. Nobody knew of my craving to wear 
girls' dress ; nothing on earth would have persuaded me to reveal it. 

"A little later an opening in a great business firm was offered to 
my broljicr. His tastes were artistic, and he Iiad the strength of 
mind to refuse a career for wliich he had no liking; and, lest an 
opportunity of star ling a boy in life be lost, I was summoned Irom 
school and the ease put before me, The prospect of office life did 
not attract, but 1 was greatb’' attached to my father, his anxiety :vas 
unconcealed, and I yielded. Perhaps it was no great sacrifice on my 
part, as I had never really enjoyed school life. I bad been sent to 
various .schools as the famib' inovciiients suggested, and remember 
only one boy of whom I made a friend, 

"I was sent up to IjOiuIou, and passed two years — detestable 
years — in an office, I iKsed sometimes to pick up girl.s In tlic street 
and walk with tlicm for the sake of companionship; my people had 
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few friends in Loiiclaii, so I had none other than oAicc acqiialiuaiiccs 
I boarded with some peoidc of wliosc goodness I have no shade of 
doubt, l)ut whose piety was slightly aggressive; the atmosphere of 
tile house was not wholly congenial, and also I sought at night the 
exercise denied me by day. At tlie age of 18 I went to the East; it 
tvasS a large station and I made friends, Tlie Eastern method which 
refiuires a new arrival to call on the ladies of the place had no 
terror.s for me; on the contrary, I enjoyed ‘calling’ and I made 
friends readily among the women, 

“I well rememher iny.sclf at this age. I' loved the society of 
women, and I thinh they liked me; at all events it always has been 
a source of gralification to recall the freedom with which I was ad- 
mitted into their coiilidcncc. I reniciiiher a inarricd woman, perhaps 
ten years older than myself, saying suddenly as we sat out a dance, 
‘You understand us better than a man has any business to,' I forget 
what prompted the remark, I was then hventy or thereabout, I 
was, ill some sort, a privileged character with women. I have since 
imagined this may have hcon due to feminine discernment which 
recogniacd total absence of sexual thought. 

"At this age I ought to have been developing, but I was not, 

I had passed through the age of puberty without a trace of those 
facial spots so cojnmon among young men, and had no reason to 
shave till I was twenly-four, I must have been about thirty-two 
when my father asked with mild contempt, ‘Do you ever shave?' I 
did so about every second day tlieiu Not till past forty did I shave 
regularly; a blessing, as niy skin is peculiarly tender, I ought to 
have been developing, but was not. I admired and liked wonien, 
but never knew do, sire, There ■were two types of women I disliked— 
the fat, white sensuous cveatiirc, and in rather less degree the girl 
who WOOS with all her teeth. Tlie latter, because intention to 
attract was obvious and repelled. 

"Perhaps sexual ijuliffereiicc was intcnsiriccl into active dislike 
by my immediate &urrtnmtlings: one of a bachelor houschoLd of half 
a dozen, all older than myself, whose talk ran imicli on women as 
bcdfelloAVS, to wbom venereal disease was a matter of course, and 
regarded much as measles or whooping cough among children. I 

conceived an utter distaste for sexual matters. Disease was rife; on 

my arrival, two of my house-mates were 'not riding just now’ (a 
pony was the universal mode of conveyance), one had recently 
begun lo ride, and a fourth was di.srihled within a few weeks. In a 

liok climate desii’e seems to lie enlianccd in tlie normal man, and to 

retiuirc more fvctiueut EudtdKcucc, and when the predaminaut iu- 
■stinct supervenes, no thought of risk, no experience however painful, 
deters. And I hated the table-talk — twopenny worth of wit to an 
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intolerable deal of obscenity. The tone of the house improved much 
after two men left; aiul a new arrival of clean mouth, whatever his 
private proceedings, wrought a welcome change, 

"Looking hack now, reviewing the numbers of men I have 
known, I see one point very clearly: it is the strong character, the 
man of force, who is most avid in a sexiinl sense; in tact, the cxperL 
cnee of the last few years (since 1915), during which I have been 
perforce drawn out of my shell, or study, to worlc with men, and 
control men, has reassured me on this head. 

"I led in the East much the same life as other active young men; 
established a reputation as a liorscmaii, played polo, cricket in the 
cold season, siiot, and when transferred to a small station within 
the reach of jungles seized every opportunity of going off to the 
hills with a few natives after Ijig game, I was not very keen on 
actual killing; what appealed to me was animal life at home; I 
enjoyed seeing Die men track, and learning tlic art myself; the 
greatest pleasure was to come within the eyeshot of beast and watch 
its doings, It may seem odd, but at night lying on my camp-bed 
under the stars (I never carried a tent), my thoughts would run 
In the old groove — I would mentally dress myself, garment by gar- 
ment, as a woman; and rinished, begin all over again. Sometimes 
f bad the help of a sympathetic woman in my imaginary toilette, 
but usually I pictured myself alone. 

"Erom an early age I was addicted to the habit of handling my 
genitals — possibly a consequence of being sent to bed in season and 
out of season, to be 'out of niy mother's sight,'. My father dis- 
covered this lialiit, and even now I hear liis grave warning: ‘If you 
go on doing this yen'll never grow up to be a man. You'll die,' He 
was always very kind and was fond of me. I fear bis admonition 
was thrown away. To a child of seven the idea of death is too 
remote to intimidate; and the habit remained. Later it developed 
Into masturbatioiij and I associate it to some extent with niy 
habitual train of thought in bed. In my 'teens erection was so regu- 
lar in bed I thought it must be the normal tiling. When I learned 
from my elder brotiicr that it was not, and he condemned it, I broke 
myself to a great extent, but even now am subject to invokuitary 
erection, miicli as I dislike it, especially if accompanied by emission, 
I acquired the habit of sleeping on my back; this lias been a real 
help to me, 

''After nearly seven years in the East I came home. I had never 
liked a commercial life, and threw it up without regret. Seeking a 
new career, I essayed writing; and my first article was accepted by 
the editor of one of our best magazines, who aslced for more, I 
don’t know that it was unfortunate; I should never have succeeded 
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Ill business, and was then too old (25) to enter Government service* 
and if tlic real aim of life is Lo enjoy it, I lia-vc noihinp of whicli to 
complain, I bad a struggle to esLablisli myself; three anxious years 
in cheap London lodgings; but I have never regretted adopting g 
^career which does not tie me to an oOicc. 

"The old craving was still strong upon me; I was still without 
desire, and the absence of sexual aiipelitc sometimes vaguely exer- 
cised me; very vaguely, I nm as I am, and I thonglit little about it 
until I fell in love, ancl nhsorptloii led me to believe that sexual 
passion might awaken; ihotigh I aliraiilc from the idea, from respect 
for the girl. 

"I niai'ricd in my tlilrtictli year. Having never known woman 
my marriage night found me as nervous as jny wife. I pass lightly 
over a phase of life that reproaches me. I failed to obtain access. 
A. few months after marriage I made my wife see a medical man; 
he told her that our marriage had never been properly consummated, 
I tried, and failed, again. Soon after chance intervened; some slight 
operation became necessary, and the nurse in attciidniicc told my 
wife tliat if in her place she would not run tlic risks of motherhood, 
‘You arc very .small there and it would be very dangerous for you 
to have a child,' To niy infiniLc relief, this made on my wife a deep 
impression which lasted several years. Until then I had Lecii 
haunted by the knowledge tluvt she bad the right to expect wbal I 
had utter disinclination to give; her periods, when nothing waa 
expected, had Imeii oases for me. Now we were at one; there was 
nothing to mar the complete harmony of our marital relation, and 
we shared the same bed, finding perfect satisfaction in physical con- 
tact and nothing more. AVilli the approach of her velour d’Age longing 
for a child beset her again. I tried to gratify her, and again failed 
to gain access. Soon after this we separated, to occupy different 
rooms, remaining, however, on the old affectionate terms. 

‘T had tliought love and niniTiagc would niakc an end of my 
longing to adopt woman's dress, Tlicy did not. I soon found that 
I could be laced and padded to fit my wife's clothc.s. Until my niar- 
i. riage I had never shaved my upper lip — there was little to shave, 
even at thirty, "Within, I tliiiik, a couple of months, my wife, In 
frolicsome mood, cut off my moustache, 'to sec how you look with- 
out it.' I let her have her -way, secretly clcHgiited to be thus rid of 
it, I have .shaved clean ever since. It may have been a week or 
two afterwards that I broke the ice by putting on a pretty dressing- 
gown of my wife’s In onr bedroom. She sat up in bed, burst out 
langbiiig, and exclaimed, 'OhI how feininiuc lliat makes yoiil' I 
seized the opportunity, and sbe looking on in glee, I dressed myself 
in the clothes she had taken oflf. 
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'"That was the beginiiiiiR'. She took iier favorite sister hito her 
coufidence; her sister must sec me dressed as a woman, and I was 
fiotliiiig lot]?! For a time it -was rogarded as a Joke. TJien I think 
I betrayed my extreme content in woman's dress and her instincts 
tiir/ied, We caiiic to a sort of understanding; I might do what I. 
chose wlien she was not in the liomse, and she was to hear nothing 
of my doings, Wc did not adiicrc strictly to this agrccmciit, but 
It served its purpose inasimicli as our good rciutions remained undis- 
turbed, 0]i one occasion she toolc a dislike to a dress when it came 
home from tiic circs sni alter; she allowed me to buy it from her and I 
had it altered a little ‘for my sister,’ to fit me, I took .over other 
gowns from time to time, houglit underclothing, shoes, etc,, and. 
finally, after experiment, had a woman's wig made, A propo^ those 
experiments, among otlicrs hired 'for private theatricals' I tried ,a 
black one. That was the only Lime I ever was dissatisfied with my 
appearance 'hahilie cn femme'; black itair gave me so markedly the 
look of a prostitute, I wn.s filled with disgust. On the ofclicr hand, 
the first wig I ever tried created an effect exactly the I'cverse; it was 
one of the moments of my life when I saw myself completely trans- 
formed. for the first time. I was tlicn 43 years of age. My wife and 
her sister are the only people who liave seen me in slclrts, save 
occasional inosscngers coining when I have been alone In tlic house, 
I used to prepare for sncli occasions; wearing hat and veil to justify 
gloves — I always fenred niy hands would betray — I would make sure 
it was not a visitor, then open tlic door acting my part. To be called 
‘Ma'am’ deligliLcd me. I do not thliilc I was ever suspected. Health 
compelled iny wife to winter abroad; I made the most of it, sending 
the maids out that I might be free. As already said, my slstcr-in-law 
was my -only cotifidantc, I once asked if it offended to have me 
dress as a woman. She rcilcctcd; 'It would in anyone else I Iciiow, 
f)uE soinchow It doesn't in you.' And, after a pause, a laugh ‘Ir 
^:ems natural for you to lie a woman I’ 

"I made iny first essay in fiction some years ago, Tiie first 
novel I wrote was laid aside for a few months, that I might con- 
sider It with a more impartial mind. I read it again, and I suppose 
in mascLiline mood, for it struck me forcibly as the work of a 
woman. I had liccn wholly niiconscions of sex while writing it, was 
absorbed in character drawing. Indeed the habitual train of tliought 
liad been displaced in idle hours by the cangenial task of devising 
character touch, situation, turn of phrase. The book was published 
under a name that miglit be that of woman or man; and the 
reviewers who concerned themselves with the sex of the author at 
all assigned it to a woman. The next novel I wrote was, I rhought, 
more inasciijiiic, hut it also was accepted a.? a woman's work, 'rwo 
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others I deliberately wrote from the feminine standpoint, Lonj 
passages of these I drafted while dressed and made up as a woman 
often before the glass, I tried to think this helped me to assume the 
mental attitude I intended, hut doubt it. I was not sufficiently 
accustomed to woman's dress not to be partly distracted by satis- 
faction with myself. It may have lielped, hut I have found that 
when writiLig of a man and a woman I am not even an impartial 
onlooker; inevitably I assume mentally the female character, 

"When first I began to dress as a woman, I was offended by the 
fact that it Induced erection; this irritated me greatly, but before 
very long, as I became more used to $kirLs, there was no disagree- 
able effect, I could entirely forget I am a man, 

"I liave worked niiich with men and with women during the 
war, and my conviction that the differences between the sexes is 
exaggerated has been canfiriiicd. Man merges into woman, woman 
into man. I prefer working with intelligent women; I find myself in 
closer touch and see eye to eye with tlieni readily, Methods of 
education, of up- bringing and dress, I believe go very far to 
emphasize what differences tliere are, save in those pcrsoii,s whose 
sexual cIiaracLcr is particularly strong. My sympathies are wholly 
with women; thus, I resent Iceenly the view so often advanced that a 
woman should be paid less than a iii-aii because she is a woman, 
I canuai adopt the men tal attitude of the normal male towards 
woman. It seems so animal. RcccuLly I learned that office life and 
the independence it confers were producing a serious effect on the 
standard of morality hitherto a matter of course among girls of the 
middle and upper middle classes. The fact exercised me greatly; tlic 
indifference of those men with whom I have spoken on the subject exer- 
cises me not less. At best, it i,s iiidifFcrcrice ; at wor.st, cynical approval. 
Expression of the latter reduces me to speechless wrath. 

"During tire War I refrained from indulging my preference lii 
dress. Shame forbade; starvation bas bred increased appetite. 

"For many years now I have found satLsraction in writing an 
account of imaginary eircumstauees under which I adopt wonian's 
dress altogether. The scheme of the thing is alwny.s much the same. 
In the capacity of private secretary I take up uiy residence with a 
woman niy own height and figure whose taste is the counterpart 
of my own. She thirsts to dress as a man, and I iniist take her place 
to adjust matters. She forces change of clothes on me, first in jest, 
then by persuasion, until I am committed. For some obscure reason 
an element of compulsion enhances the delights of the situation for 
me. I am allowed a week-end once a month to come home, but 
always on the nnderstaiidiiig that I resume skirts without protest 
as soon as I return, tliat iny employer may resume male dress. 
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Refusal ou my part would entail public exposure (a tlireat wlncli, ,in 
practice, would serve its endj, aticl I submit. I have worked out this 
idea a score of tliiics ui minute dehiiJ, ijitroduciiiff variatioii.s wbicli 
seem to bring It witbiu the Jiinbit of the. po.'isible, and speculate on 
its prescience were it translated into actual fact. In a word, should 
I delight in the sitiiatiou as I believe? (The monthly Aveek-end is a 
coiicession to tlic actualities, it is Jiot a respite fi’om Llic slcirts.) 

"The scene is generally a small country house in a large Availed 
garden. My employer is a woman of strong and masculine cast of 
mind Avho, dressed as a man, dominates me dressed as a woman, 
treated as a vvonian, and restricted to feminine occnpatiQii.s. It Avoiild 
be ail interesting experiment to tryl 

"A few years ago I had a dream that has remained vividly ia 
mind, As already said, I have acquired the habit of sleeping on my 
back (I belicvG this makes for dreamiuB). I feit a Aveiglit on my 
chest and was conscious of something gently feclijig within my 
vitals Avhieli shriiikingly embraced it. The sensation became 
stronger; an instant of ecstasy passed like a flash into nameless ter- 
ror — literally black terror, I Avolce trembling violently and on the 
verge of tears, This is the only lime I have ever dreamed of 
connection, 

"Another dream: I was with cliiUl. I felt the life stirring within 
me and knew a moment of indescribable exaltation. I wolte to find 
that a trifling and passing pain in the stornacli Avas thus rendered hy 
sleeping tlioUght. I think I can ex])lain this, to some extent, by my 
great love of children. To say that I adore nursing a baby is hardly 
adequate. A young child in my arms confers a feeling I cannot 
describe, Cliilcircn, of course, understand and always cotiie to me. 
Some years back, while on a small coasting steamer abroad, there 
was among the passengers a woman with a small boy — a jolly little 
chap at the sturdy toddling age. He came to me aud avc talked — 
I knoAving no word of the language. His mother's amazement and 
indignatioij wci'e comical, I really believe she suspected the Black 
A.rt, for my wife's assurance that children always come to me did 
not seem to satisfy her. There arc advantages, luxuries, boons, to 
obtain Avhich some of us cannot make up our minds to face tasks avc 
tlisiike. Children fall ijito this category Avith myseJf," 

"C. T, I am 25 years of age, My father died Avhen I was three 
years old, and I was bronght up by my mother and her brother. 
They were in poor circiun stances, and at times we found it difficult 
even to get food, I was, considerliiB the position and status of my 
parents and my early environments, a fairly intelligent child, and 
liked to 'know ail about things.^ At my first school I was looked 
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uiiou as latlicr a ’iitodii^y.’ I suhsequcatly ^vcuL, at the age of \\ 
to a Loiuloii secondary school, and rcjiiaincd there for four years' 

I then became a clerk in a Govermueut office, and stayed on hi that 
and otiicr capacities iiiilil the antniiin of 1915. I had decided by 
that time that I conUl not remaiu in such employ any longer, as I 
was opposed to the late War and all (hat was connected with it. So 
I resiRiied. Six months later I was arrested for failing to comply 
with the first J'filitarj’- Service Act, and remained in prison from ihen 
mitil Fthrnary, 1919. Since then \ Inwc been living in an ordinary 
sort of way as far as iiiy relations with society are concerned. 

‘Thy.sically 1 siippo.sc I am quite normally iviasculinc, 1 am 
of iiicdiniii lieiglit, and liave I think a typically male face. My left 
testicle is very slightly smaller than my right; and I liavc a tendency 
to grow less hair on llic left side of iiij’' body than on tlie other. I 
believe iny tliigh.s are rather well developed for :i man; niy lireasts 
arc quite small. I Eiin n liable to exert myself piiysically very much 
without quickening the action of niy heart to a great extent, I am 
ancinic, and have a Lcndency to giddiness and fainting, Imt not 
fruqiicnlly, Otherwise my lieallh is tpiite good and I have suffered 
little from disca.se of any dcscriplioii. 

"I have little moral sense. I h:ivc, for example, no theoretical 
objection Lei .sLealing — in my own case at least- — unless it causes 
injury to !nnneoiie wiioin f like. I am nuich more afraid of getting 
foiiiul out than of 'doing wrong.' (I don’t think I am particularly 
afraid of pliysical pain, or at least I hear it moderately well.) I lie 
quite freely whenever it is useful or liaiidy ko to do. I have a 
tendency to appreciate beimty — or wliat I consider hcaiitifiil, for my 
taste often differs from other penpic'.s — both in nature and in art — 
especially in literature. I sometimes try to write verses, and a few 
liave lieeii printed, I am extremely 'sensitive' — i.c., I can't bear to 
.see a child crying or in jiain, and things of timt sort, and I ahvays 
suffer intensely on hearing any remark that may by any possibility 
hear a construction that hurts ini'- sclf-rc.spect — or perhaps I should 
say spiritual pritle. 

"Soon after I left sclionl I came across a periodical that aspired 
to provide literary criticism for the 'lower classes.' This paper con- 
tained a page set ajiart for arlvertisciiicii ts by people who wanted 
friciid.s. The idea attracted me, and on three occasions I inserted 
notices. I had replies from several people who, I discovered, were 
in most eases looking out for young hoy associatca for what is called 
'immoral purposes’ — in fact, tlie page was a sort of Employment 
Exchange fur pederasts, I saw several of these people — mostly of 
the hlccadeiit' type— and they interested me, hut I soon dropped 
them aVl. One or two made defiuhe approaches to me as a potential 
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passive peclevasL, but I excused myself throupfh feni' and saw no 
more of tbcm, though conscious of a desire to accede: not a very 
keen desire; more curiosity than anything-, I tliiiilc> 

''It was this that first nwoke me to the realization of sex, I had 
made no friends at school, and was in the unusual position of having 
gone through a boys' school without having licard any mention of 
B ex and allied subjects from iny contemporaries there. I forget how 
I acfjiiircd wliat vague ideas I liad of the jnii-]3osc and use of the 
sexual organs; probably by clcsiiUory reading. I never masturbated; 
when I J’catl of IJic practice I tried it, but jiotlujijr seemed to happen, 

I couldn’t even become erected by that alone, tlioiigli usually my 
penis erects on very siigJit mental provocation. In I lie summer of 
1915 I again turned to my paper, and happened to see there a notice 
inserted by a girJ — more as a Jolcc tiian with any serious import — - 
nsking for correspondents. I answered it, We soon met, found we 
iilfcci each other, and met very frequciitJy tlieii. I-Ier people were 
considerably better off than mine, but at that time she was not 
altogether happy at Iioine. Just after I resigned from my office I 
suggested she should clear out and marry me. She wanted time to 
thiidc, but at Xmas she left her home and came to me. We 
arranged to marry at the local Registry Office (we were hotii under 
age — she was then 18), ImL her people came to my place, found her, 
and would not let the marriage proceed. We decided imder these 
circumstances to do without tlie ceremony, went away together, and 
got rooms where we lived until my arrest. 

"I should cxpliiiii here that since about 16 I had hatl a great 
attraction for the ‘rituali.sLic’ type of religion, whether in tlic Eiigli.sh 
or Roman Cluirch. I was for some time an acolyte at a London 
church. I liked the pretty drcs.ses and the incense and the lights and 
the solemn stateliness, And for a time I took it really seriously, 
I cvcji tlioiigilt of trying to read for Orders. I took a sort of private 
vow of celibacy, because the thought of mari-icd priests was re- 
pugnant to me. In fact, I had no desire to perform tlie sexual act 
even apart from this. My ideal of marriage was a sort of ethcreal- 
ized comradesiiip (and I liave managed to realize it). So as niy wife, 
too, was at that time more or less affected by the religious impulse, 
we agreed between us that tliere shotiM be no physical .sexual 
element in our lives until we had gone through the actual ceremony 
of marriage. Until I went to prison, although we invariably slept 
together, we both remained in a state of virginity, 

"While I was in prison nothing particular happened to me that 
needs recording. But I gathered from niy wife’s letters that she, as 
she grew, became affected with a very intense desire for the physical 
completion of our marriage (1 should have said that we were mar- 
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ricd n clay or Lwo l)cforc niy iirrcst) and I at the same Lime lost my 
rciligions rcpiigimiicc to physical satisfaction. I cannot say tWt I 
felt any greater cle.sirc Lliaii before for it; I have always had a sort 
of instinctive feeling that for me the hLi.siness was — well, I can only 
say, dirty, even with a woman to whom I was uiarrlecl, Dot on my 
release we at temp Led it more or less as a matttcr of course, I 
found at hrsL that it was very (liniciilt for me to secure an erection; 

I attribiilcd this to weakness as a result of recent experiences, But 
after alujiit a month my ere cine bs seemed normal, Ihaiigh on allcinph 
iiig to coinplotc the sexual act I ohlaincd no physical pleasure, (I 
was using a silk sheath for preventive purposes.) I was, however, 
iitidcr the iiiiprcssion that I had properly penetrated my wife, but 
she was told by a medical man to wlioni she addressed herself-^bc- 
cause slic was nndcr the erroneous iiiiprcssion that she suffered 
from a prolapsus — that her Iiyincn was still ini broken. I may say 
here that we arc very deeply in love with each other, in spite of 
these things: we caress eacli other's naked bodies to a great extent, 
and hoth rmd iiiiinense iileasnrc in so doing; niciitaily and spirit- 
ually also, we seem to be perfect mates. We hotli greatly desired a 
child, and after some years a healthy and apparently normal boy 
was hoi'Ji. 

"My wife tells me souictiiues, and 1 think truly, that she often 
wishes .she were a man, aiul could lake a man's part in oiir love- 
life: not always, hut as an alternative. And soiiictinic.s she lies upon 
my body and niakcH me almost forget niy sex — an experience wliicli 
givu.s me greater iilcasnre Uuui I can ever get from my vii'illty. She 
loolc,s it[)oii me iiiostly, I tliinlc, a.s a sort of child of hers, and pours 
out a sort of mother-love on me that one doesn’t often seem to find 
in mai'i'icd people towards each oLlicr. 

"I have tried (o tell iiei- some of my feelings with regard to 
sex, but I hclievc she thinks they arc, ns it were, secondary, and can 
be overcome. I disagree. And anyway, I don’t •want to ovcrconic 
them. I want to hecoiue more of a woman, i\ot more of a man. And 
this desire has grown very greatly of late. I cannot trace that it lias 
liad any phy.sical effects, 

"In iny tendency to feminity, I iiave often thought serioLEsly of 
castration. Only the possible danger has several times prevented 
me from castrating myself. I know that I .should be immensely 
happier if my sexual organs were removed. If I knew anyone who 
would perform llie operation 1 should hniiiediately have recourse 
to him. This desire, also, seems to grow stronger, especially of 
late, 

"Since what I suppose wa.s more or less tlic time of puberty, or 
before, I have always had a desire to dress as a woman, and when 
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about 13 I would put on, unobserved, various garments of my 
inotbcr's. Certain articles of female attire have always attracted me, 
more especially corsets, Jiigli -lice Jed and higli-Jegg-ed boots, con i bin n- 
tioiis, and most of all, earrings, I have not been able to indulge my 
desires lu these respects, because, until recent years, I have had no 
access to female clo thing. During the last few weeks I have tried to 
explain more lucidly than in the past to my wife niy tliouglits in 
this respect — she lias known or suspected them more or less, for a 
long time, I recently possessed myself of a pair of corsets which I 
am wearing, and which give nic exejuisite pJiysical pleasure — espe- 
cially when they arc actually within my view. I have several times 
been possessed with a desire to wear my wife's boots, but cannot get 
them on, and unfortunately I cannot afford to indulge in such 
luxuries as a pair of women's boots for myself just now. At present 
my wife is away on holiday, and I have been wearing in her absence 
a pair of her combinations, and at night her nightdress. When I 
give myself rein in tliis way I enjoy a fuxnrionsly happy frame of 
mind. My chief desire sonietinics Is to get hold of sufficient money 
to hay myself a wig aJid a complete set of female attire. 

"I have a great desire that my friends should know of these 
peculiarities of mine, and yet 1 always try to keep them from them, 
owing to wliat I suppose is an impulse of shame. 

"One night I got my wife to drc5.s in a suit of mine. The result 
was that I was almost mad with desire to be a girl and to love her 
as a boy, 

"Perhaps it is well to say a little more about two special peculiar- 
ities: my desire to be tattooed and to wear earrings. My first in- 
troduction lo iJic former practice was that I was waJkJng oiic day, 
when about fourteen, down a London street, and passed a tattooist’s 
shop. I examined the window, and went in to have niy initials 
tattooed on my arm. The result gave me extreme joy, and since 
then I have at intervals had a great deal of tattooing done. My arms 
from the shoulders to a little way above the wrists are almost com- 
pletely covered: I have designs on iny legs, feet, chest, stomach and 
penis. T)ie desire to be tattooed lias also been particularly strotig 
of late, and is growing more so. I am very anxious to be tattooed 
on the exposed parts of my body — 'my wrists, hands, neck and face; 
and only the practical certainty that this would cut me off from the 
possibility of getting my living in a fairly respectable way, and of 
mixing — in so far as I do mix — with people of education, has pre- 
vented me froiiT undergoing this. With reference hereto I may say 
that on the occasion — some five years ago — when I got a tattooist 
to place the figure of a buLterny on the upper side of my penis, I 
experienced a few nihnites after IcaviJig the shop, the plicnomena of 
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erection and ejaculation accoinpanietl hj- a feeling oE physical exal- 
tation so great that it almost prostrated me afterwards. I 
never obtained anything like tliis in any other way; and it has 
always represented for me the ideal of physical sexual satisfaction 

"I don't rciiicmhcr exactly when I first conceived the Idea of 
wearing earrings, but when I was tjiiitc n cbild 1 recall noticing that 
my iiiotbcr’s ear.s were pierced and asking her why she never wore 
earrings. As far as I can recall when I wa.s about fifteen, I came 
across a letter or artiele in some periodical of the Tit-l;ihr type 
‘Earrings for men,' and I wanted to cxpcriincii t. So with a penny 
pair of earrings and a needle I did. Of course, public opinion 
(especially ns represented by niy people) oiilj. allowed me to do so 
tor a few minutes when alone — perhaps with intervals of months— 
and the holes that I pierced closed up in the intervals, and had to be 
remade each Lime. 

"On iny rclea.se from prison the po.ssihility of sati,sfyliig this 
desire again arose; but I didn't lake advantage of It until later 
'I’lieii, one evening, niy wife being away, I spent about two hours 
in my [)edrooin with niy earrings, after piercing my ears for their 
reception. I coiitiniially iiiscrlctl and removed them, and the sight 
of the blood wliich dripped from my cars owing to the repeated 
'worrying' of them gave me in ten .sc plea.snrc. (This, by the way, 
looks :i,s if my sexual niakc-np inclLidcs a degree of masocliisin.) 
Then I pierced niy niiiples, and placed the earrings in them. As 
they were small and not .‘tllffieiciltly olivious to please me there, I 
removed them to my ears and sewed to my breasts by means of the 
hole I had imulc in my nipples a pair of pearl buttons — the handiest 
things I could lind. 'IMius orgy of lasciviousness gave me a surfeit 
of plea.siirc such as I had not known for a very long time, 

"111 connection with these thiiig.s, the desire that I should do 
them is accDinjiaiiied hy a desire that others sliould follow my 
example. I always feel more or less pained to sec a handsoiuc 
woman whose cars are not pierced. I have several times asked my 
wife to wear earrings, and have also suggested that she should 
undergo some tattooing, but she will not." 

I have been in touch with C. T. at intervals for some years and 
in this way have hceu cnalilcd to enlarge at various points the short 
account of himself he had originally sent me, In spite of his state- 
ment "I lie quite Freely," I believe tiiat his narrative i.s reliable. A 
recent nude photograph illustrates the details of tattooing In the 
History, 

Two years later C. T. reported that soon after tlie period at 
■which the foregoing nav alive terminated lie became violcully 
attracted to a girl, with red hair and nmisually [ileusaut siciu and 
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complexion) with whom he ciiiiic in toiicli at his place oI hLisiness. 
He conficJcfl his pcciiliai'itics to licr and slic was not repelled but she 
ill no way responded to his feelings towards herself. This produced 
in liim so much dcpi'es.sloji that iji a sncldeji mood of unrensou, in 
order to escape from her prcsciice which unduly excited him, he 
gave up his husiness po.st. A few days later he went to his pcevfous 
lattooist and iodiicccl him to tattoo a large dcsiRn on each cheek. 
^The desire to have my face tattooed has always been strong in me," 
he writes. "Needless to say, however, the moniciit It was done I 
realized that It iiuist l)c Liiuloiie, I went home, toid my wife the 
whole story, and with lier help concocted a talc of an accident which 
would account to tlie world for my face (icing handaged, and went in 
search of another lattooist who would remove the marks. We 
found one, and after several months of bandages my face became 
clear enough for the nature of its niisliap to be hardly iclcntffiabic by 
anyone who had no reason to suspect tattooing, For a time the 
realization of my foolishnc.ss held me back from indulging In the 
practice any more; Init the remembrance soon wore off, and since 
then I have had imicli more tattooing done on various parts of my 
|}0([y — legs, thighs, stomach and penis in particular. The most 
receJit aclditioji to tattooing consists of a fuJly-wordcd iirscription 
of a sexual iialnrc on my stomach, which I am in continual fear of 
my wife seeing. 

"With regard to iiiy fecliiig.s about tlic sexual act, these have 
approximated more and more to what I imagine to be the norm. 
1 feel now no velnctance for it whatever; in tact 1 endeavor to induce 
my wife (who is by nature rather cold sexually) to consent to it 
more often than she is willing to do. As a result of this I have 
commenced frequenting prostitutes and also mastiirbation — the lat- 
ter every two or three days, if possible with a woman's garmentj 
preferably somethings of a silky or velvety texture, or a boot or shoe, 

"I have majiaged to induce Jny wife to consent to have licr cars 
pierced, and since then she has continually worn earrings. In my 
relations with prostitutes I invariably seek those who are tattooed — 
and my dream of the perfect prostitute depicts her as pale, tall, with 
red bobbed liair, a tight fitting velvet dress, liigb leather boots, and 
pierced cars, with as much tattooing as I dare hope for, 

''I feel convinced that my passion for tattooing will at some 
time or other lead me again to disfigure my face; and the results 
will ill such ease be of necessity, I imagine, permanent. I still wear 
earrings frequently when I am alone, wbetber indoors or out. My 
ears arc now permanently pierced as a re, suit of my continual 
borings. A very decided attraction to high boots, both for myself 
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and in women, is noliccable as being the stronge.st new feature o[ 
my more I'cccnt dcvelopiiicnt." 

Yet three years later, in response to in qvr ivies, C. T. wrote; — 

"The principal Ihiiig' in niy development calling for notice dur- 
ing tlic past three years lia.s been a very notice al) I e accentuation of 
tire normal scx-impiilse. I have felt a constantly increasing desire 
for sexual satisfaclion witli women — rather, it is true, for il](< 
secondary sexual pleasures Mian for actual coitus. Nearly three 
years ago niy wife gave hirtli to a second cliilcl, and six inontlis ago 
to a lliirtl, A week after the la.st event niy wife died. In consequence 
I am now living alone — niy children arc in the care of my wlfe'j, 
mother — and I fed niy loiicliiicss and the ahsence of domestic female 
comradeship very keenly, I am longing for the op p or trinity of 
foniiiiig a union with a woinaii once again — though I slioiild prefer 
it to be without the legal sanction of marriage. I have for over two 
years indulged in in as tur ballon — at tinie.s very frequently, but of 
late I liave ciidcavofccl ivith more or less slicccs.s to break myself of 
the habit gradually. My desire for female clothing, jewelry, etc,, is 
niicliniiiii.slied. I still wear ciirrings at times when alone, and very 
frequcnlly sleep in llicm, My tattooing coiitlnnc.s, there was a 
decided onthiirst of it three iiiontli.s ago; for the last six nioiiths I 
liave not given way to it, howcvci’, lliongli I shall dmibtless soon 
do so once more, When walking through London streets I tend to 
notice with keen interest the dress of women. On a few occasions, when 
I have fallen into conversation with prostitutes. It has been their attire 
rather than their pliysieaf attractions which has drawn me to them. 

'T tend to he nuich iiioi'c afTcctcd liy 'Itoiii.st' iiiipidscs in the 
evening tliaii in the daytime. It finite frcriiieiitly happens, if for any 
reason in the evening my tlioiiglil.s have been at all concerned with 
sex — e.fj., if I have liceii cnterlainiiig or entertained by a female 
agquaiiUanvej liavc been accpsicd by a pioBtitutc in Ibc street, or 
have been writing to a woman — that I have a sudden impulse to 
jilaii fnlnre tattoo fle,sigus, pore over my Ijook of iiewspapcr-ciittiiigs 
regarding tattooing, put on eari'ing.s and sucli other feminine adorn- 
ments as I can lay niy hands on, ete." 

R. L. "I am dS, the eldest of live in a very healtliy and normal 
family of English pai'eiilage, nor would anyone suspect that I am 
anything biiL a manly man. My father w'as a prQ[es.sknial man and 
my mother of good coiinlry stock, and her pareiit.s and sisters all 
lived to a goofl age; she is still alive (75) and has enjoyed good 
health all her life, .She ivas, however, llie stronger partner physically 
and my fiUber relied a great deal on lier jndgnient. He suffered 
from an internal complaint that at Lime.s gave him great pain, and 
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his temper ■was naturally alTcclcd by it; these outbursts used to make 
IIS side our mother, wliereas now I see he should have had our 
pity. My broLlters anti sisters are all alive and in g-ood Iiealtli, I am 
myself of a masculine type, tall and broad; there seems nothing 
ciTfeniinate in me and until recent years I have never conlidod in 
aiiyoite. My youngest hrotlicr is musical and Bohemian In tastes, 
resembling my fatiicr. One of my earliest recollections Is of my 
sister and I ciiangiug clothes and tiic p£eastirc it gave me to puli up 
rny skirts and muio my drawers and use tlic chamber, /lot because I 
particiiJarly wanted to but to do as a girl would. At that age tliere 
was no sexual feeling, We never repeated this although I reminded 
her of it when we -were about 15, and asked her to do so again, but 
she refused. When about 8 or 9, I first had the desire to be a girl, 
and used to envy a little boy, a neighbor, who lived wifli two sisters 
and mother, and who was dressed girlishly, wliich led me to think 
lhat I sliouid like to be him and be brought up as a girl, I took 
great notice of girhs' clothes, and admired them, yet tliere was the 
boyish desire not to he thought to be girlish. At the age of 12, I 
.saw a female Impersonator for the first time at the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels in London, and a( though got up as a darkic I was 
attracted greatly by ‘licr,’ and it .secjiied to make more possible -svhat 
Jiad been my secret ambition — to dress and live as a lady when 
I grew up, From the age of B I have had this desire, which 
has been continuous, and growing in strength, yet I am not out- 
wardly ellciiiiiuitc, l)Ut it is as if tlic soul of a woman had been 
born in a male body, and had been engaged in overcoming the 
physical iialurc, mitil noiv the spirit and mitul long for pleasures 
that are contrary to the iihysical sex. I was of a very qnlet nature, 
and am very sensitive, so lliat I react to influences of environment 
or personality very ca.sily and am also quickly moved to tears. When 
very young I was .severely frightened hy the fear that I had injured 
my father in play, and this caused me to stamnicr very badly for 
inaJiy year.?, ivliich undoubtedly lias alTectcd my whole life and 
temperament. Whenever I liad a chance I used to go to the bed- 
rooms of my sister, aunts, cousins, or the maids, and try on their 
otitcr garments on the sly. I was particularly interested in a big 
bustle one of the malcl.s had, On one occasion when a()out 15 T put 
on a dress, coat and hat of an aunt (iti her absence) ajid ■went out 
for ten ininiitcs, I ii.sccl to steal ijjtorviews ivith the maids ■ivheii 
quite a boy and Inter to kiss tbem, not consciously froju sexual 
motives. My knowledge of sexual matters was very slight for at the 
age of 15 I did not know the cause of my mother’s sudden illness 
when my youngest brother was born, nor did her appearance cause 
me to thiiilc oi\ these tilings, At boarding .school I was disgusted 
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nk any sexual practices I saw, but greatly attracted by the hcaij 
inasler's daiislilers, and the glimpses of their petticoats, these, and 
tile t ho LI gilt of tlicm used to cause erections. My thoughts abom 
girls and tlicir clothes while still a boy with little real Iciiowlcdgc of 
jexnal matters, evidently had influence In developing strong sexual 
’icclings, I don’t rcmeiiiher when I experienced my fii'st ercctloii, of 
when I first fpiinct it pk-iusanL to handle iiiy pcjils. I certainly never 
learned it from other hoys, hut must have accideixtalfy cUscovctciI it 
witeii trying to case the pain caused by Jny desires, and the appeal of 
girls' clothes, as qloliies, to my sexual iiaLnrc. I i-cmcnibcr walking 
home from a Sunday evening service sonic miles away, with my 
failicr and brother, I walk in g- on In front to indulge in my though is 
of a certain girl I had seen who looked very nice in her pretty 
clolhes and I held my organ (not exposed but gently squeezing it) 
with my thoughts on the pleiisurc of dressing lilce a girl, 

"When I went to boarding school (100 lioardcr.'?) at the age of 
H, I was beginning the liahit of masLurbation, not for the pleasure 
of exciting my feelings, but ns a relief to my feelings when excited 
by my desire to be a girl, I reincinber realizing that it was wrong; 
iny father had suspected sonietliing and scolded me and at school I 
used to sleep with a haiulkcrcliief tied rotnul my hand, or a glove on, 
with a pad Inside, or tie iny organ to my tliigli, or wear my pajanna 
(rotisers front to back, all to prevent wet dreams, or masLnrbalion, 
Init the desire to be a gii'l always led to feelings which I found were 
relieved by luasshtibatiou, always followed by regrets at tudulgciKc 
and the resolve to amend, not the thought but the act. I well 
remember being di.sgtisted at seeing two boys in Llieir night-shirts 
in a long dormitory playing mother and father one on top of the 
otlier and then one sLiifi'iiig a pillow inside as if pregnant, I iiad 
many altacka of calf-love with girls or women but always tboaghl 
more of their clotlics than of scxiial indulgence. Later, when 
admiring girls or hchavlng in a perfectly normal manner in paying 
them general or sjiccial attention, or in deeiier love affairs, there has 
always been the desire to dress as she, and move about freely, 
mul elected and feeling myself to be a girl, 

“I had 110 special experiences until I was 20 or 24 when I went 
to Canada and, while slaying at the coast port for a few days, took 
n walk one evening with a girl I ‘picked up,' wlio talcing me to a 
qnict place, laid herself clown and inviLccI me to indulge, I laid 
down, aiul enjoyed my feelings but <licl not have intercourse, pre- 
tending to hear someone coming, rreviously, on the beach in 
L 11 gland one evening, I had slipped ciwuy froiu a woman whom 1 
tliouglu was going to a.sk me, and in London I had always refused 
tc even dally with girls .solicit iiig, Lor a few j'cars I "ns very busy, 
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and only able to admire ajul long for woineii’s clothes. I joined a 
Musical Society, whicli \va.s later on enlarged into a Musical and 
Dratnatic Society. Although I was fond of choir work, it was with 
(Jjflicuity that I was induced to go on the stage in the chorus of 
comic opera, and later I was .surprised at heing offered a 'principal 
part,’ which, iiowcver, was a success and I played many character 
parts in opera and comedy. My stammer, although I have since 
by a course of instruction practically reclnccd it to a very slight 
jjervoiisness, ycl lias heen n weiglit all niy life, and I have been 
handicapped; it was a bar to the stage as a pro[cs.sioii and a hind- 
rance in my life. Yet, aUlioiigh dissatlsficcl with myself, I have a 
record of wliich I can he proud. After my theatrical experiences — 
and note that they and previous ‘dressing up' followed my early desire 
and were not the cause of an appetite heing created for wearing 
clothes or acting as a woman — I began to wonder if it would he 
possible to impersonate a woman successfully. I wrote for some 
clothes front g distant firm, and used to enjoy putting them on and 
sitting in them — but had no wig- Then I decided to try and get a 
proper dress made and went to a little di'cssmaker. The iiltinintc 
result was that I was tempted to forget iny ainhition in the primeval 
attraction of physical to pliysical, hut I realized not only that this 
was wrong but that it wa.s an obstacle to my ambition, I used, 
however, to frecincnt women's society as nurch as possible and envy 
tlieJii at da/iccs; esiiccIaJly did I envy a yoiiiig anan who camo 
dressed up in white satin as a bride at a fancy-dress ball. After this 
(at 36) I married, principally (iccausc the lady — a very Christian 
lady — was very fond of me and thought a great deal of me, My 
desire to be a woman was stifled, but existed, although it was not 
such a trial to me as it might liavc heen wltJj one who was more my 
ideal of what I should like. I did, however, have a .sort of wish that 
it would he nice to divide myself in two and have both individualities- 
Married life, though brief, helped me to understand woman's nature 
more, and I envied happily married women, and felt sorry for the 
tinhappily married, and especially for those with maternal instijicts 
who were not married. 

"After my wife’s death (tlicre were no children), when the first 
shock had passed, I determined to try if I could successfully dress 
as, and look like, a woman, and thought that if I could not do so the 
longing would die down, as an impossibility. I visited a theatrical 
costumer and ordered some clothes, which although stagey yet made 
me appear a remarkably good-Ioolcing woman, and my early ambi- 
tion being seen to l)c physically possii)lc, I was fired with the desire 
to Iry and carry it out, and since Llien, that has been the consuming 
fire within me, 
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"Tlie pIcasiHc I felt in dressed (;i1lIioiik1i x wasitcd rc^^tly 

fciiiiniiic garineiUs) Avas so great that I began to examine luyscK 
Avlietlier it ivas simpl)’’ the fasciiiatiou of tlic clotlies, and if so sIaquJiJ 
I fight against it, Tliis I decided to try to do, ImL the desire rcUirucd 
and the siglit of a w ell-dressed woman drove all resolutions aivay 
I gave the mallei' seviovis and riuiet thtuiglu, and felt that 1 wpiilj 
if I had the chance, l>e civ.mgcd into a Avoinan physically, if I could 
Vac a refined channing genlloAvoinaii, and Unit I sliould slipulak 
for fill! Avomruihood. I'rnin lliat lime I began to realize tliat my 
desires were not inci'c Idle fancies but were based on inlicrciit taslcs, 
develoiied by tbe years of lliouglit and con teniplalion. Still realizing 
the physical liniidica;) and tlie diriicnltics of public opinion, and the 
law, I thpiiglit that if I could try for once to live ns a woinan, the 
restricted life, and the tendency of |■ealiz.^lioll to fall short of aiilid- 
pntioii, would lessen tlie desire nnd reduce or stop the conflict within, 

I ordered a cosUuiie and outfit and Avas nslonislicd when dressed 
with hat and veil, asS were the dressers; yet I felt I was only wear- 
iug theatrical clothes, the inulergaiiueiitK not heiiig to luy taste, aiul 
I Avanlcd to he properly tlresscd and he ahle to go about and feel 
Quite at ease. This happened in I^omlon, and soon after I Ay cut 
abroad again, Inking the clothes Avilli me, hut nmling little cliance 
to use lliein. Simply Ici ^tlress up' has iieA'er sati.sficd me. Eveiil- 
uallA’-j altei' having found a suite of Iavo rooms in a lilock from Avlitch 
I could safely go in and out, and from Avliicli 1 \v:us able to make 
.several exciir.sioii.s, I iliscovcred, in my search for fcinininc com- 
panions liip, nil elderly luii'.se, living alone, avIio look in maternity 
cases, and .she alloAved me to go there for Iavo weeks helween eases, 
during AvliicIi lime I drc.s.sed, hut alternated lietwceii the two cliarac- 
ter.s. Tlii.4 was a .step up Init by no means rep re.se ii led my amijilions. 
Next I made the acQuain lance of a smart Eirglish lady in reduced 
circumstances, when adA^ertishig for rooms ami engaging n lady 
housekeeper-companion, ostensibly with Iavo male friends, niitil I 
had discovered a .suitable applicant: Avhom I could trust with my 
story. This lady, hoAvever, I feared Avcnild be too attractive, so 1 
said my Iavo ffieml.s liad retreated Irom llic idea, She then openly 
suggested that 1 slionUl undertake the jiroject alone, but I pointed 
out Die coiivciitioiml difficiihie.s, to wblcli slic replied: 'If I don't 
care, Avhy sliould yon?' and in the end begged me Avitli tears to do 
so; .she was niihaiipy in hci' iiositioii and Avanlcd a nice home, and a 
nice man, and confc.s.sed that her desiie.s — im.sati.sfiod since her 
husband liad died — Averc .so .strong and her liungcr for me Avas so 
great, she was in pain. I lake no credit Cor resisting an Miidoubtedly 
attractive temptation, hut I fell (lesperalely .mirry for her niul in 
sympathy with her imfulfilled tlesivcs. In my next experience I 
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inspected a room in aii elderly widow's house, a fine well-built 
woman, who had a grandson over 21. Having satisfied niyaclf on her 
trustworthiness, I broaclicd the subject, to which sJic raised J ]0 
objection, but rcinarlced that we were about the same size, I said 
that I had always waJitccI to ptit oji tJie ciothes actually worn by a 
woman, and she offered to let me have hers, and suggested a trial 
then. \Vc went upstair.s, the plan heliig to undress in separate 
rooms, she to get into l)cd, and I to dress and go to her for inspec- 
tion. This gave me pleasure and promised well for the future, but 
she suggested afterwards I undress in her room which pleased' 
me as being a feminine course, Then, later, she said she had done 
me a favor, would I do iicr one and get into bed for a little while 
in a nightdress of hers. Her warmth of body, caresses, and invitation 
to fie ill iicr arms as a bahy, followed by the baring and offering of 
her plump breast, gave me a delicious feeling of enjoyment, and I 
dozed happily and contentedly as a child after breast feeding, Then 
she invited connection, saying she had pot enjoyed it for eight years, 
and that I appealed to Iier from the first, My two natures struggled 
for a moment, sympathy with her unfulfilled desires, especially In a 
woman much older than myself, and possibly with few, if any, 
clianccs for future enjoyment. 1 yielded although my inner sell 
said; ‘You arc spoiling niy chances for enjoyment.’ It was not 
passion, but more of a love embrace, and I felt additional pleasure 
ill the thought that she was much older in years and her enjoyment 
was greater because of its luicxpectediicss to her. We were a pair 
of lovers, and I COlild havti Clljoyed illy life \vith her (probably 
marrying bcr), but not in the way of a sexual orgie, simply love 
embraces and caresses without fiery passion. My inner self, how- 
ever, pointed out that I could not carry out my purjiosc and enjoy 
a feminine life thoroughly if I gave way to masculine sexual desires. 

"I should have said licfore this that I made the acquaintance of 
a smart lady who made costumes privately, and she undertook to 
fit me out completely and make an outdoors, an indoors, and an 
evening gown. While being fitted with the latter a lady friend came 
111 and held the tray of pins, afterwards expressing admiration of 

my hair and figure, knowing nothing of me but that I was Miss , 

I was filled with pleasure (not sexual) when she sat down on a 
lounge beside iny hostess, lifted her skirts and showed her knickers, 
a recent present — I was admitted into fellowship! A doctor friend 
called after she had gone and favorably criticized my appearance 
saying: 'You should go on the stage and make a success. You are 
so perfectly natural,' adding, 'Hut first of all go somewhere and live 
the life for a while continuously, to get quite correct in little details.' 
This put into words in concrete form what had before been a kind 
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of fanciful desire. The lady and I went out next day from 10,30 to 
5 to pet photos taken, do shopiiinp, etc, We had lunch out aiul she 
introduced me to all her friends and said at the end of the day; 
'You are perfectly wonderful: I feel yon are really a woman,’ My 
first taste of enjoyment, quite free from iiia.sculinc sexual feelings! 

Afterwards we went to a matinee at the theatre and she called on 
aiiotlier lady, who, expecting u,s, told a male friend to go as we were 
cominp. Me came downstairs as we arrived at the apartiiiciU block, 
afterwards telling his friend that he easily rccopiii/.cd the man by ilic 
way ’she’ went upstairs. The joke being that it was not I who was 
detected to he a man hut my lady frietidl Another time we went 
out calling and look tea. This experience, however, was enjoyable 
as far as it wcjit, hut it was not liviag coiUimiously and entirely with 
n w’onian as a woman. Next I found an elderly’ spinster and took a 
suite of rooms for a month, hut she regarded me as being 'dressed 
up,’ so that episode ended. Then came another Knglish widow quite 
satisfactory, hut very matter of fact, who took me for a inoutli 
during which Lime I had a bad attack of influeiiza. Later I had the 
luck to find a lady living in her flat alone for the lime her friends 
wore away, who was sympathetic and with Avhoni I stayed for some 
nioiuhs, 

She having had children of her own was able to talk with 
me on El siihject that had growing attraction for me ever since I had 
decided that I really desired to he a woman, and not merely to dress 
as one, One clay a neighbor left her infant to ho looked after, and 
my friend gave it to me to luirsc, l)Ut vivid as had hecii niy iiiiagina- 
lion before, the actual holding of a real hahy so stirred me to the 
depths that I had to call out to have it taken from me. Since then 
I have had a real desire that amounts to physical feelings at times 
to enjoy the full experience of womanhood, and although my friend 
told me of the sickncos, pain and disdoniforl, as well as danger, yet; 

I felt that it would be worth all these to cx(jcriencc the wonderful 
joy.s, FriciuLs came to stay with her and I had to go, eventually 
finding rooin,s with an elderly couple who had two other boarders, 
tins house being close to aiiolhei- lady friend, whom I used to visit 
when dressed and go out shopping Avith and to theatre,*), etc., on one 
occasion a male friend of hers taking us both to dinner at his club. 
ThCjCoslume I used to wear then had a narrow skirt, Avitli a small V 
at bottom, in which I walked and got in and out of street cars quite 
easily, yet when I scut it to my sister slie said it fitted licr nicely 
hilt, oil, the skirt was Loo narrow to walk ini ])efore my nian'iage 
I had accidentally found and read Rlcliardsnn'.s novel 2835 Mayfair 
and was still more infatuated with the idea of changing to a woman. 
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1 jctLirncd to the Eiiglish hcly after her friends Icftj and was 
experiencing some pleasure in chaiij^iiif' into the character, when the 
spring of 1915 came and I decided that it was my duty to return to 
England, allhongli advised in August, 19M, that men were not wanted. 

I had .previously in one of my iiiteivals since AuRnst, 1914, joined a 
recruits class and passed my elementary drills and on tlie night 

previous to leaving I went out di'esscd willi two ladies to a vaudeville 

show, and rcmcinhcr sitting reluctantly on my lied, not wishing Lo 
iimlrESS and close a chapter which I knew not when 1 shonld 
reopen. My first thouglit on the oiitbj’calc of war was; I shall have 
to return to England, I may be killed, or wounded in such a manner 
that I can never dress again, nor realize my great desire, Upon my 
return to Euglajid in 1915 (at the age of 42 ) I found tliat men were 

not so urgently needed in the Army as in munitions, and as a stern 

sense of duty alone made me face the possibilities of a rough life 
with coarse men, liardship.*:, discomforts rind spiritual crucifixion, I 
was not sorry, After montiis of attempts to get .something of 
national importance I joined an engineering class and learned to 
maicc fiiieiJs. In a wcniy searcli for work as a hathe hand I acci- 
dentally met an o nicer, wliicli led to an invitntion from another 
oITicer to visit Woolwicli Arsenal. I was engaged there Lo train 
for a motitii or so, and tiieii go to braiicli woHcs .sliortly to be opened, 
in which I iiltiiiiaLely liad cliargc of a staff of several iumdred 
women. Among them were several ladies of education, with whom, 
after hours, I became on very friendly terms, forming theatre 
parties, etc. By invitation I visited once or twice at the hoiisca 
where they had rooms. But for my strong (le,sirc to be a woman, I 
should have let myself go and paid marked attention to one whom I 
had the greatest difliciilty to refrain myself from embracing and 
kissing, one evening, as wc sat together on a conch looking at 
photographs. A married ladj' tried to entangle me, but I gue.ssed 
her nature and was careful- Having tasted the joys of dressing and 
going out in Canada, I was very anxious to get wliere I could indulge 
during week-ends, especially as my lodgings were very unsatisfac- 
tory. I stated my requirements to a London Agency without result, 
but at last I foumL an Agency run by two middle-aged ladles who took a 
sympathetic view, nnd tried to find me a suitable small flat, and a 
reliable lioiisolccepcr, I may say that I should never have con- 
templated such a step unless to indulge in dressing. I liad Ijcen 
advertising for a latly housekeeper and made the acntiaiulaiice of an 
educated lady and this eventually ripened Into friendship, but I felt 
the thin ice, ami that residence in her flat would he very dangerous. 
She, however, imdcrsLands my case now and i.s (iiiitc willing to help 
me do what 1 want to. The ladles at the Agency having found a 
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flat and a lady liousclcecper I moved in (on a tlii'cc months' lease) 
the distinct undcrstandiiiff being that I was not to he seen as a man 
but dress on entering at night, and have breakfast alone and unob- 
served in the morning, (This rule was soon broken in the morning 
by the lady.) It was whli feelings of pleasure that I contemplated 
the end of the day's work, and delighted, on entering my room, (o 
find all iny gai-inciits laiti out, and, later on, the bed turned down 
and a dainty nightdress laid ready. 

"My amlntion licing to live as a woman, not to ‘dress up' or mas- 
querade, it seemed quite right to go out. In fact Llic restriction of 
being cDiinned indoors recalled the fact I wished to forget, {.e.^ that 
I was a mail dressed up. I went to Hyde Park frequently on Sun- 
day iiioriiiiigs. On one occa.sion I met a lady friend there, and 
walked the length □£ the Church Parade after sitting watching the 
proineiiaders. My iioiiscliecper and I were becoming friendly; I was 
sorry for her as she had had hard luck, losing her liiishaiul and being 
alone and not well off. She began by declining to go out with me, 
and begging lhal; I would not go out, pointing out the great risk. 
"While I rcalixcd the risk I ran when thinking of it as a man, yet the 
cnjoyniciit was so great, and my femininity (.so long clamoring for 
expression and life) developed so inuch lliat I was soon able to go 
out witboLit anxiety or fear, except at the back of my mind a slight 
anxiety which was hardly fear. The pleasure 1 ohLained was worth 
all the visit, which was no doubt very considcvahlc, during the war 
wiicii suspicious iicoplc were liable to arrest as spies. At the cud of 
my lease my lady botisckccpcr suggested taking another flat and 
getting her furniLure, Nothing unseemly had occurred hctwccii tis, 
only I felt reluctniit to cmbaik on Lite new vciittirc, but did so fully 
expecting a friend of hers to join us, and also because if I did not I 
thonglit I must give up dressing. I had by then given up the 
practice of appearing to my liousckccper only as a wainan, partly 
because I grew to like her and took her out now and again to a 
theatre. 

During 1916-17 I frequently went oitl on Sundays, some- 
times to meet my friend, with whom I have been to many concerts, 
while I have been to Kensington Gardens and other parks, also to 
various large stores. My lady liousckccper later on tried to get nic 
to drop my dressing, by a .scare that detectives were on the Avatch, 
and I was induced to pack all my apparel and store it in the base- 
ment, I lliought of paying the balance of the rent and clearing out, 
but as usual my symiiathy over-ruled and I didn’t have [lie licart to 
leave her. Her war-work later on hrought on poor health, ami she 
had to go away to sea-air. "VVe gave iiji the flat, and I Avciit into 
rooms, later to a suite of two rooms where I could again dress and 
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go My cojisid oration for Ilic lady, Jiowcvcr, J^as led to her 

being talked about, and her feeling that I ouglit to marry her. I 
ain fond of her and would like to see or make her happy, and mar- 
ried life has its attractions, in fact a nice home I greatly desire, hut 
my masculine nature and desires arc held in check by my feminine 
nature and I really shrink from matrimony and fatherhood although 
I am very fond of young children, especially girls of all ages. I had 
by now advanced to being nlilc to go out freely although with some 
restraint and care, aiul yet the pleasure grew as I was able to more 
completely let my femininity dominate my physical self. I have 
walked or sat in Kensington Gardens carrying a sunshade, and 
thrilled with aesthetic — not sexual^ — delight, at feeling ‘I am a 
woman.’ No sense of risk was present. Yet there was a risk of 
police prosecution, compulsory resignatioji of my position, mid dis- 
grace before friends and relatives, Nothing counted In the aesthetic 
delight of allowing my feminine self to live. At this time, however, 
I had not reached the conclusions or opinions that I now have 
regarding myself. I had been attracted hy the title of a lecture, 
'The Creative Power of Thought,’ and obtained booklets on it, and an 
'The Power of the Mind.' I then began to realize that I had been 
building up my feminine nature, but felt that there must have been 
some sort of a foundation in my nature, other than a nursed desire, 
to cause it to grow tlirough so many early years. It was not as if 
r bad created the appetite by wearing tlic clothes; the appetite had 
come first, 1 sought for some explanation of my desire, and a 
Theosophist lady gave as her opinion that I had evidently just 
finished or wa.s about to enter a female incaniation, ^vhile a leading 
male lecturer and editor of the Thcosophical Society dismissed me 
with ‘Obscssionl’ I had been collecting every newspaper picture I 
could, and articles thereon, of female impersonators and used to go 
and sec them in vaudeville or Army Concert parties, await' their 
entrance with a kind of tremor, sit and admire them, long enviously 
to be doing the same, and wish I was smaller and more feminine. 

Vulgarity or burlesque in their acting displeased me, and the Malcolm 
Scott and Wilkie Bard women did not interest me. Neither did I 
like to see them take off their wigs nor raise a cheap laugh. But 
although the performance ■would leave me sad with a hungry desire 
and envy, yet I could never resist going. I have often thought that 
were I as perfect a girl as they in size, appearance and voice, I would 
never live as a man again, hut adopt the stage as a profession, and 
the clothc.s and character for private life. For many years one of 
my special mental pictures of bliss has been lovely evening dress, 
bare arms, beaiitirul .shoulders, baeJt mid neck, fand a gorgeous opera 
cloak, and to be handed out of a luxurious car by a well-groomed 
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man, and wait in the theatre vestibule or hotel loyev, proudly coii>- 
scioua o( iTTy appearance. Cliristmas Day, with its bcauliCully (v^r- 
clad women and pirl.s Icavintr cliurcli on u frosty nmrniiiff, and their 
quccjiiy presence in the hoiiie, iias always made me long sadly for 
a lran 5 fprnr.it ion, Op to this point I had enjoyed wonven’s Ravmcnts 
as a means of getting into tlie characler, Wiicii a lad I used to 
ihinlr, 'If I married .a rich Indy .and she died I could take all her 
cloihcH,' To dress in a lady's clothes has always been more aiiraciivc 
tlviui 'drcssiiiK up,’ for the iniaginatioii of l)cing hey would he assislwl. 

I used to i)ictiji'e going Ici a beautiful house and uiidre.ssing in the 
bath-room, having a scented l)atli and, leaving my masculine self 
behind, going into a lady's dainty lieilroom and dressing in her 
attire, absorbing Lbc character fi'oni lier clothes and the environ- 
iiiciil, letting them raise me to tiiy refuied state. Then iny ambition 
led me on to a gen i lew Oman’s life (even with a male body), accepted 
by a kiiufrcd spirit as a ivoman, treated as such and admitted to 
tlie inner sanctuary of a woman’s life and conversation and the usual 
intimacies as hcLween two gentlewomen, regarding purtial uiulrcss 
during daylinvc*. when cluingiug frocks. Whereas I would not in- 
Inidc, or wish to he subject to teiii(ilaLion as a man by being in a 
woniiui's bedroom, yet I wished for admittance into the restricted 
area, and to be treated as, and feel I was ibevc as, a woman, Far- 
ther I'ealiv.aLioius of the expei'Iences of being a woman were beyond 
the rerilins of probability, and mj'’ previous ex|)crienci;s liad been that 
women iverc often tlio cninjc of niy deinu'inre Ii'cmi my ideal aim, 

"My next stage wa.s, heswever, a step furllier. One evening after 
leaving Hyde Park and tlic: band, I wallrcd to Nfarlilc Arcli to get a 
bus and a man camo u() and spoke to me, watUiiig by iny side, and 
asked me to go for a walk, I felt indigiiniu that he should presume 
to speak to me, and tlireatejied to call a constable a.s he persisted, A 
rather nice young man was in the bus and he alighted when I did 
and overtook me, a,slcing ii he miglit see me licmic. I said I was 
nearly tlierc, hut allowed him to do so, and went for a little stroll 
a roniid-aboiit way, It was a delighiful sensation, receiving his 
atLciiiloii.s; he begged me to lake Lea next day in Town and wanted 
Lo kiss me on leaving which I desired hut .refused as it did uQt scciii 
to be the act of a gciulcwoinaii. I fiad no feeling timt I was fooling 
tiim, only a pleasant tlirill at the Lhorouglmess of my feminine 
fccling.s. 

"1‘lie next step upward was a .seciiicl to {inolhcr Plydc Park 
meeting, I sat on the outer edge of tlie scats around the I)aiul, under 
llic trees awfiy from tlie crowds listening to a ivallz, and while 
enjoying it,, tjicturiug luysclE being whirled round in a hall-room, 
rrayed iii a [ire tty gown- A good-looking geiUlcnian of military 
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aspect wallted hy find repnssccl, and I could see that he desired to 
make my acquaiiitancc. I left it to Fate, feeling I could not cn> 
conrage him, lie eventually sat down near me atul opened with the 
usual small talk. When I rose to go, he asked to he allowed to 
escort me. I declined hut he pleaded, so I allowed him, especially 
as I was feeling extra ]ilca.scd with myself, having on iny friend’s 
long seal coat, and a smart French hat and veil, It was pleasant 
being assisted over the low rails and we walked towards Lancaster 
Gate, my enjoyment hciiig of the ino.st aesthetic kind. It was past 
dusk when we reached tlie otlier side, and I was going to leave him 

Just inside the Park rails, when under a large tree he seized me and 

kis.sed me. I expressed the surprise I felt and said, ‘How dare you?' 

it made me ti'ein()Ie. He hegged me to sit down a iiiomeiit, 

apologizing fully, niid I yielded, inwardly hoping for further 
experiences, yet keeping in the character of a lady and her proper 
behavior. I soon regained composure and ro.se to go, hut under the 
same tree, quiLe shaded from view, he again seized me, and em- 
braced me ardently. I struggled hut yielded and we had a long kiss 
of pas.sioii, he pressing close to me, and showing how I stirred liis 
passion, and I retiirniiig hi.s pressure in iny abaiulonmcnt to tlic 
delicious womanly feelings and desires I was enjoying, only to push 
liiiii awny and say, 'What do you think of me?’ He begged me to 
dine with him and go to liis flat next day; I consented and fled, I 
was trcnil)liiig from head to foot, and did .ho for an hour after until 
ill bed. On this occasion my sexual nature expressed itself in the 
character I was in and I really felt physical desires. I had no 
erection although padded there, and in iny breasts I felt a sensation 
which caused me to pres-s in a spasm against him, The a fie draw- 
back was his strong tobacco hi'cath, and I felt I could not marry a 
man with such hreath. To those who do not undcrstanrl this cpi.sodc 
may seem to be a sexual pervcr.sion, but to nic it was not .no much 
a phy.sical as a spiritual experience, and made my desiie to be a real 
woman imicli deeper, although handicapped by the wioiii; body, as 
I felt I could then think the thoughts and have the feelings which 
ill a male arc incompatihle and caii.se sexual disturhaiices. 

"That (light I had a most realistic dream, in that I v/as enjoying 
co-liabilalion with my liLisband and awoke disappointed (lying on 
my back with legs apart) to find it \vas not trnc. On another 
occasion I dreamed a man was in bed with me and pulled my 
shoulder for me to turn to him, hut I began to raise iriyscif on niy 
elboTV lo get up, sa}dng', 'What are you doing jn ni}' bed?' when I 
awoke. As a general rule my desire to be, or live as, a woman is 
ever present, yet Llierc were times wlien I would decide that friends, 
conventions, the law, and to a certain extent my physical self were 

0 
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aj^fiiiist it, 1)11 1 all tliesc tlioii|[?IUs ajul rcsoliilioiis would vanish into 
Lliiri air, and llic loiif'iiip r(;!i|)i)enr as slroii/Lf as ever at the sirIu of a 
well-dressed lady. To try on coats, furs, etc., had now lost it? 
pleasure, the delight of putting lliein on a,s a jiian hclnp much In- 
ferior to doing so a.s a woiiiau. I had, Ijeforc returning to liuKhuJ 
tried to improve my host, hy massaging my Ijrca.sts with olive oil' 
as iny enjoyment is always greater when I It now I Look well, and 
natural hiisls would plca.se nic more than pads or liupiovcis, 

the end nf i left llngland again, principally on private 
business, and resolved to try ami enjoy a period of living as a lady 
coiitimioiisly, lliitikiiig that perhaps realization might not be cqu^l 
to anlicipalion and Llic result might he a less strong desire, I was 
nearly tlircc months in rinding a place where I euiild live the life— 
oslcnsihly to train for the stage — and at last went to the house of a 
retired man and his wife in a large city although iny liostess was not 
tlic sort of kindred .spirit I sought, in fact I used to feel she was 
less ladylike in character than I. They were both a.stoiii.shed at my 
appeavaiicc and my case and naturalness, so much so that they felt 

no anxiety in introducing me as Mrs. a widow, and I sat down 

to meals and cards with any gnests. A week after arrival a relative 
of theirs, an elderly rclircd doctor, came to live u-lth lliciii, and he 
I'emaincd in ignorance all Hie time hut wa.s most courteous. I used 
In assi,st willi meals and in the kitchen find in making heds, and felt 
more of a thrill when making the doctor's hed than In helping my 
hostess make lici's. A charvvoniim called every week and did cleaning 
and washing, and I used to do a large [lart of the ironing. Every 
day I used to go out and I visiletl stores, rcudiug rooms, oftcu had 
lunch out, called at the Customs to get a imiff sent froiii Englaiul, 
and went to concerts, and regularly to cliiirch. I stayed just oyer 
three months and enjoyed it greatly, feeling fpiite at case, ant] happy, 
except for Uie fact that I went out alone, and did not have the 
friendship of a wojiian who ^vouhl accept me in Liie character I por- 
trayed, so as to forget jiiy body. My hostess used to repeat nice 
things caHcrs said of me, and said herself that I was more lady- 1 ike 
than some of her friends. It was a sad day when husincss matters 
caused me to leaver I felt very strange and uncomfortable in men’s 
clothes, and, with a man’s outlook on life, nllhapp 3 ^ I had to 
journey to another part of the country and it was over twelve nioiitlis 
before I could again enjoy myself, the latter three being spent in 
vain searching for a habitation. I had fcnnid out how completely I 
was able to live as a woman, how I enjoyed it, in an aesthetic sense, 
and how thoroughly I could submerge and even practically forget 
my physical acx in my imagiuatiou that I was a woman or, as I 
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bagan to regard it, letting my real self live, so that instead of the 
conflict of two natures there was now peace and enjoyment. 

"The next time I had .another three months' ‘life,’ and in many 
ways this was the best of my experiences. By advertising I found a, 
lady whose iiusband liad deserted her, yet allowed her a monthly 
clicclc, She lived alone in si small house and was a devout church- 
woman. We became very good friends; she treated me as if I was a 
woman and 1 respected licr confidence, for to do otlierwise was 
foreign to my nature, and wonlcl have spoiled my enjoyment, and 
possibly ended the arrangement, We were alone together and kissed 
oti retiring and iji the Jnornjng, saying ‘dear’ in speaking, aJid she 
slept witli her bedroom door ajar, I never entered it, but she used 
to enter mine during the daytime when we were dressing to go out. 
We frequently went to theatres aj)d cinemas and I was ont every 
day, rejoicing in the feeling and thought: T am a woman.' She con- 
fessed to me her desire to have a baby and I to her that I would too. 
Acting on an impulse I asked Jter to malcc tne a maternity pad, 
which I wore for a whole day indoors, sitting about, and enjoying 
imagining I was pregnant. To many this may sccih lunacy, or di.s- 
gustiiig, yet my desire is always to get right into the character and 
think as a woman would, and fed lilcc one. My departure, when she 
sold her house, was to steal away having said good-bye as a woman 
and not he seen as a man. For some days I suffered great depression 
and regret at the change. After two months absence I returned, 
and found a room but was unable to dress and go out for some 
months. Meanwhile I had obtained a position, hoping It would lead 
to a better one. A year after my last 'life' matters became bad, I 
was getting iniserahle, and frequently suffering real pain, for the 
sight of a well-dressed woman would often cause me to clench my 
nails jjito my palms, suppress a groan, scunctijnes a swear escaping 
my lips, I felt the injustice of things in that women with masculine 
natures were allowed to dress as men, and often say they wished 
they were mcJi, yet tlie opposite was regarded with snspicioji or 
derision. Many women with coarse natures and bad manners but 
good clothes were tolerated. Yet I, who could wear the clothes so 
much better, and give the impression of bciiig a lady, was taboo, be- 
cause of my bodily form which was hidden. 'Manners maketh the 
man' — 'character and personality tells' — all were disproved by the 
fact tliat 'by their flesh ye shall know them,’ I realized tliat the 
cases arc different, and males must not be allowed to dress as 
women, the usual result being unsatisfactory from a moral point of 
view. Yet I felt, and still feel, that my real self has had to be sub- 
iected to my physical self, my body. 
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"My Chris Linas Day, 1919, was spent with my fu-st host anil 
]iostcs.s; Llic next I felt nntst be spent as a woman, so I toolc a room 
at the chief hold and after hreakfust dressed, went to chureh, Imich 
etc,, then retiring am) rcLiu'iiiiig to slimier as a man. v\s I was, by 
April, 1922, feeling very unhappy because my inner tcmminc self 
clamored for another c bailee to live, I con sidled niy doctor, who 
later on found me a home with an ex-oflieer and his wile and child 
the lady having liad a hrotlicr ivlio liad similar tastes (in England). 
The doctor anticipated that I shotild only dress at week-ends to 
obtain relief and be was ciiiite in syinpatliy tvitli this; but tlic oppor- 
liiiiity to ngaiii live as I desired was loo strong, also the objection 
to apptai'ing alternately as a man and woman is to me great, and 
may raise suspicions as well, so I resigned my position which was 
distasteful to me and entered once more into my woinanliaod. 

Although I should have preferred to go to a house where there were 
only one or two ladies I was prepared to overlook the drawback of 
the presence of a young lady boarder, for she bad expressed no 
objection at me residing Llicrc, After having seen me in costume, 
however (purely as a matter of curiosity), she raised so-called moral 
Dhjectious and gave up her rooms. The iron lea L aspect of this, how- 
ever, was that slic was in the Imbit of keeping late hoiir.s and taking 
drives late at night with stvangers mul had etinfessed these things 
to her hostess. More and more I notice Lliat It i.s the feniiiiiiie 
physical form that Is considered by the world to Ije the woman, 
behavior, peisonality, and cliaractcr not being so im[iortant, wliercas 
I look with scorn and disgust, or at least mild criticism, on some 
females, IciKiwing how imicli better I could wear their clothes, com 
duct myself, and give an imprc.ssioii of ei real lady. There arc sweet 
natures in deformed bodies, and many so-called women arc by no 
means fcinitiiiie. My .sense of delight and enjoyment at again being 
able to live in Ltia charactGf tlvEit appeals so stroiiKly to me was very 
great and con tiuiioiis. In.stead of the struggle of two natiires, and 
arguments and covtntcr -arguments in my brain, causing weariness 
and frequently a .sadness rvliich lay , like a weight upon my spirit, 
the coiiliniial feeling of envy of women and inner or mental rcallza- 
tlon of the actual fecHiig.s to be dressed as they, I experience a 
sense of luippiness and joy which now and again surges up as 1 
think: 'No^v I am Ei woman.' Merely wearing feminine clotlics and 
in iusque radio g i.s objection able to me, and the slightest hint or .sign 
by anyone who knows, llmt they regard me other than as a real 
wotUiin is like nii iey draught, or a .•iharp pin-i)rick. I enjoy letting 
the clothes and my inner nature completely conquer the masculine 
side of my brain and all dcsire.s pertaining thereto. 
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Just as a clfergymaii is nifliiciiccd by liis surplice, a soldier by his 
Linifonu, or a mui by liers, so I am by viy clothes. The transformation that 
takes place is really wonderful, for I often reflect sadly that I have no 
earthly chance of looking altogether like a woman. Yet iny eyes and smile 
are regarded as truly feminine, and Iiappincss sJjows itself aJid soon 
improves my appearance. During my few months' life — this time 
in the spring and summer — I made surprising advances in my free- 
dom of niovenient. My hostess took me to a corse tiere’s and I 
derived great and lasting pleasure from an expensive and well- 
fitting pair of corsets which gave the feeling of smartness and helped 
in graceful deportment. Wc also went shopping to try on hats, and 
I experienced true feminine delight and ahicling satisfaction on Easter 
Sunday in going to cluirch in a pretty new mauve hat and mauve 
veil; a large bunch of mauve sweet peas in my waist band. Instead 
of being distracted and torn with envy of women and their clothes, 
I could kneel In true heartfelt thanlcfulncss that I was able to 
'worship in spirit.’ I possessed pure aesthetic enjoyment, the delight 
of feeling myself to be a woman 'like you' and the delicious sense of 
comfort and elegance derived from viy clothes, which do not result 
in a sense of sexual gratification, but rather of spiritual enjoyment, 
of jjicjital delight and peace. Every trivial action, such as using a 
dainty and perfumed handkerchief, placing articles down gently, 
acknowledging the trivial courtesies generally received by women 
with a smile and soft ‘Thanlc you,' all gave me as much pleasure as 
the opposite would give pain. Although I am fond of company, yet 
walking alone as a woman is very pleasant, and I used to go out 
daily, if not shopping, then to the sea-front, or in the parks, where 
silent enjoymctit of my character was continuous, my only regret 
being that I had not a kindred soul, a woman friend, My hostess 
and her small son used to take lunch on the sands now and again 
and I frequently joined them, but, nice as she and her husband were 
she never properly understood me. I practically went everywhere 
I wished to, hut always with a sort of necessary caution not to run 
too great risks, to theatres, concerts, cinemas, tennis tournaments, 
and to a reception of distingiiislicd visitors at a civic garden patty 
in the park, where I was delighted to catch the eye of the Governor- 
General's wife and curtsy to her, being rewarded with a cliarming 
smile. 

In the house I used to assist in preparation for meals, and in 
making beds, and in shopping. Though 1 never indulged in an 
extensive wardrobe I .should like to, and would have if I saw iny way 
clear to a more lengthy 'life,' Yet I used to be well-dressed and was 
Very successful in summer attire (my first experience), though winter 
clothes with furs, etc., are far more effective in hiding defects. In ff 
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comparatively short wliilc flannel serfje skirt (which I bought and 
tried oil at a store, liaviiiR’ it adjusted in length by the fitter), a pretty 
white petticoat and miclcrwcar, and a net hlovisc half screening dainty 
things hciicatli and revealing throat and neck, with white stockings 
and shoes, a silk sports coat and wide hat, sunshade, etc., I looked 
well and felt Llic greatest scusc of pleasure when out or silling at 
home reading, or moving aliout before and after meals, I have goin> 
on the sands with a siitiKhadc and sat for Iioiirs enjoying the sea, 
and t/ic dc/ig^iit/ul sensatinn of being a/one in the cjiaracter I am in. 
My doctor visited tlic house and look a meal with its, congratnlaling 
me on my appearance, and I called on him two or three tiiucs and 
saw him at his coiisnlting rooms. He used, however, to advise me 

not to forget that I was Mr. , but I impressed on liim dial I was 

able to pracLicaily forget Mr. in tlic enjoyment of being 

Mrs. . He said he .saw no reason wliy I shoidd not di'css now 

tiiid again as a relief to what bcconiea an overpowering desire, but if 
I let it get hold of me to an iiiidiic extent it became pathological, 

I said I was far happier, my brain was at rest, nnd there was not 
the continual conflict, and inteti.se longing, causing depression. We 
debated the subject aften for lengthy periods, I coiitciitling that tlie 
ego, the inner self, should rule and not the physical self. Although 
he was prepared to iiaek up his early atlvicc to protect luc, and my 
hoslc.ss, if 'discovery' led to any untoward incidents (which did not 
worry me, my cnjoymciit was too great to be deterred liy thoughts 
of risk), he rcgarcllng me largely as a mciital case, yet lie suggested 
that It would he wiser if I and he consulted another doctor; to which 
I agreed. After lie had prepared tlie con.sultaiit with an outlirie of 
my ease, and details of public work, and references I Iind; I visited 
tliese two doctors one evening, having specially siimrtcned myself, 
and cn route huyiiig a large bunch of sweet peas to wear in my 
waist band. I sat for two hours and a half, describing my ease and 
answering questions of a most searching nature, I .slated that it 
was my sincere desire to be a refined gentlewoman (not nay female) 
and that although I realized all the drawbacks attending some 
women's lives, and bad discussed the matter w’itli an Englisli lady 
who .spoke of the illness, pains and drawbacks of women's lives, yet 
though I shrunk from pain and operations as a vide (a tooth extrae- 
tioii being terrible to iny nerves) yet I would undergo a surgical 
operation if the result would be to give me a beautiful or attractive 
female form with full womanhood in a type that appealed to me. 
The only eiuliarvassmcnt I felt at the interview was that I bad to 
speak of my, self as a male, while in feiiiinine attire and character. 
My coiitcntioji was and is tliat iiKisculliie wnnieii arc recognized by 
the world as a separate type and their personalities (or iicculia rides) 
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fire alJowEcl expression, in dress, mode of living, etc., suitable to their 
inner selves, not their bodies; they arc free to coarsen themselves by 
living as like men as possible, yet are hybrids. I make a more 
successful transformation, hide my body as far as sex is concerned 
and my bcliavior is tliat of a refined lady. My doctor rather cliiifra 
to tiic mental obsession idea; and suggested that it would doubtless 
be possililc for tliem to arrange with the Chief of Police that I be 
not molested, but I dc/mirred at being pointed out to detectives and 
others who would Ignorantly regard me as being dressed up, for my 
pleasure would be greatly lessened. The consultant took my side 
often ill argument and said it was the strongest case oE dual per- 
sonality he had Icnown; he wanted time to consider and would see 
mc again. 

At the end of four months' life, my hostess received warn- 
ing from a friend that I was known and being spoken about, 
and we supposed that the young woman, her erstwhile boarder, had 
seen me and was talking. I felt that it was wisest to give up for a 
time and consulted my doctor who was indignant at the fact being 
revealed. It was with very great sadness that I undressed for the 
la.st time one night, having previously hidden my hostess good-bye, 
and asked to be allowed to slip out in the morning, I had determined 
to go away for a couple of week.s to my sister's, hut to return to 
them, as tiicy would have been seriously hit financially had I left 
them, r .slipped out into a world that was partieiiiarly distasteful 
to me, my collar choked me, iiiy trousers oppressed me like bandages, 
my boots felt clumsy, and I mi5.sed the clasp of corsets, and the 
beautiful feel of underwear. When 1 returned, however, I suffered 
considerable mental and spiritual angLiish. I simply could not face 
the household at meals acid for a week or more used to get out on 
long walks, or rciiiahi in my room, later on beginning with break- 
fasts. My first evening meal was Hire a knife sticking into me, for 
I rcinemberccl — although my scat was moved by request, When 
my hostess rose to remove the first course my spirit wanted to do ag 
before, and get up as a woman and help her. Instead of my own 
dainty niovcjiicnts and Jucnial happiness as a woman, I had to act 
as a mail to my great displeasure. I have lived it dorvii somewhat 
but there is always the contrast between this life and the other, 
whether in the house or not, 

"I consider that I am a dual personality of which the feminine 
self has very early expressed itself, and gathered strength, dominat- 
ing my life, but my male physical self has been strong enough to 
prevent outward signs of effeminacy. In addition, the desires of the 
feminine have caused undiic ihought about, and love for, feminine 
clothes and life, and these liavc acted on my male sexual nature to 
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cause its development. Mas Uir ha lion, when indulged in, and natural 
CQiiiiecLioii have been generally due to ihc feelings aroused by con- 
Icniplatioii of llic fcniiiiiiic state and clothes, in envy and not in ^ 
sense of sexual desire; also as a relief of the feeling of longing, rather 
thfln to create such feel in ga, I am a bundle of contradictions, a 
sort of Miss Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. I cannot simply dreamily con- 
template the attraction of a feniiiiinc state, ])nt the desires arc always 
present ill varying degree, s, and sometimes cnoiigli to cause pain or 
deep depression. Wore I living alone as a man with an aitraclive 
vvamaii and were rash enough to go to her bedroom (unless a pros- 
titute wlio wotild repel me) tiiy feelings would ho aroused, especially 
if she tempted me, partly because I feel inwardly that I would like 
to be in her place, and oven during coiineclioii I have had a longing 
to be her. If going to her room to dress in her clothes, or already 
partly dressed and in the character of a woman, iny femininity would 
keep my ma.sciilitiity sternly down; for I know Lliat I could not 
niiscoiuluct myself when in iny clotlic.s and character, for the sake 
of temporary physical gratib cation, I hereby robbing a more lasting 
aesthetic and spiritual pleasure (togctlicr with the sensation of 
fcininine sexual desires, menial atid ithysical). I greatly desire to 
so thoroughly live as a woman that exposure in negligee in bed- 
rooiii.s when it occurs, will be regarded as natural and so I may feel 
that I am admitted as a woman to the iunev sanctuary of woman's 
kingcloni. 

llcgardiiig the clothe.s themselves I a<lmit frankly that 
they ai'c very, very attractive to me, and that I love wearing them, 

I should like to have a complete outfit of c.sscnllally [emiiiine things, 
dniiily French linger ic, smart corsets which give a delicious feeling 
of snugnc.s.s, ju'Ctty .shoes, and silk stocIcing.Si lovely ])eliicoats and 
iindcrskirt.s and smart gowns, hat.s, lovely furs and cloaks, coats, 
wraps of all hinds. Dainty accessories, .siicli as huiikics, hand bags, 
gloves, jewelry, perfume, sunshades, veils — all have a truly femhnne 
lure for me. My one great dc.sirc is for a really good seal coat with 
shawl collar and large cuffs of skunk. To sec one of these makes 
me very ciivioiKS, and Ihis frequently happens. Hats have a great 
attraction, too, and I love a veil, Now unclcrwcar is known to have 
an influence on men’s passionate feelings, but with me, much as I 
love to sec it on or in sliop.s, yet iny desire i.s to wear it. Except 
when shaving during my ‘lives’ I baiii.sh everything masculine, and 
I never see my liead wkliout a wig on nor cxpn.se niy person below 
the waist, Dressing is a sort of ritual; I am really ‘in the spirit' and 
sec and feel myself to lie a woman ; it i.s plcnsiiig to put on flic 
clolhesj especially the Uuich of a pretly bloii.se on bare arms and 
shoulders. The .soft comfort of underwear, and cla.sp of corsets, the 
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caress of petticoats around silk-stoclcinged legs, the smartness of 
shoes, together with the delightful sensation from the graceful move- 
nieiiLs, and happy frame of mhul, all combine to cause the mosl 
delicious aesthetic feelings of happiness and content, so that any 
sacrifice, if necessary, of sucli an animal passion as iiiascLiline fcelingi' 
often cause, is Jiot to be cveji iJioiiglU of as worth weigliijig, TJk' 
great desire is to he as much a gentlewoman in appearance, deport' 
incut, personality, tlioiight and desire aa possible, and whereas the 
details of clotlies arc forgotten, skirts becoming a part of oneself, 
yet the delicious result remains in a hapxjy feeling which surges up 
now and again In the 7 c Dcuiii'i ‘I am a woman,* When undrcssiiig 
at niglit I like to do so slowly before the niirror (should like a long- 
haired wig to sit and brush), but my feelings are simply one oi 
peaceful liappiiiess, in that my real self is living without conflict with 
my physical self which lies dormant and subject, In various stages 
oi undress I proceed to the last, where I release Lmdergarnients 
from wy shoulders and slipping on a dainty niglitic, I let niy things 
fall to the groitnd as a. modest woman would, never revealing my 
(leforinitics. Then in a pretty boudoir cap I sometimes sit and gaze 
in aesthetic satisfaction at my woman-self, stooping to enjoy the 
rounduess of the slight breasts thus emphasized. Then to bed, only 
regretting that a loving husband, or a dear little haby is not to nestle 
near me. 

I do not feci that my ease is one of inversion. My mas- 
culinity is, however, conquered — a thing I cannot do when living aa 
a man; I feci I am getting to he, if not already so, a sensualist, but 
when ill the feminine state one nature only rules, and I have no 
desire to step out of it, any thoughts of masculinity being di'iveu 
away^ As a man I sliould scorn any homosexual relationship, even 
if imagining I was a woman. I have, however, allowed a woman to 
pretend to lie a man to mo, when desiring feminine sexual gratihea- 
lion, and I would wish to surrender myself to a nice man when a 
woman, but know that my ideal cliaractcr would not allow .such a 
lapse, yet the desire does iioi excite sliame, I have not dressed since 
my last ‘life,* although all my clolhes arc within daily touch, yet 1 
long to do so if it meant a life, not just di'cs.sing up or putting on the 
clothes. To try on a lovely fur coat won id only be an aggravation, 
yet to put it oil as a woman and revel in its cosines.^ and enjoy the 
large cuff-s, that is different. A.s' a lady once said: 'I suppose you 
want to have a woman’s experiences as well as dress in the char- 
acler?’ and I said, 'Yes, I do.' She understood when she said; 
'What a tragedy your life i.sl How yon must suffer I’ And I do. 
Much as I desire fcminiiie companionship and a nice home, yet 
marriage seems too great a risk. I caiuiot change niy inner nature, 
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nor coiiLcniplatc tlie continued crucifixion of my self by tUc agoniz- 
iiiB and tantalizing sight of a bcanViful ov attractive tvoinaii in 
clotlic.s that distracted me, Ijciiig a continiinl source of tornicnt. f 
still hope to live the life iny real self desires, and in which I can build 
up a [)cttcr and finer personality and a purer soul to take to the 
Beyond, 'ivhcii this body remains hchiiul." 

II, L, .sent me luimcraiis .statements and letters, but the foregoing 
narrative (to which a few .slifflit addltioii.s have been made from others 
of hi.s pa]iers) seems to cover the whole gromitl and it is in entire 
harmony in all essentials with his other staleiucnls, lie came to sec 
me at intervals after his return from Canada to Londoii, and the 
pcr.s'Oiiiil iinprcssioii he made agreed with hi.s own account of himself. 
Me was a quiet, solid, .serious man, with no obvious femaurie 
pliysical trait.s, and no inaniicri.siiis tliat suggested a woman, One 
would have snppo.scd that he was rather too largely built to make 
lip easily as a woman, but it would appear that in none of his adven- 
tures in that part was lie ever alarmingly suspected- In numerous 
Iihotograplns as a woman his feminine air and hearing seem uniin- 
pcacliablc. There is nothing of the ratlici' provocative and mcrc- 
iricious aspect which somctimc.s marh.s homosexual men when in 
fciihnliie costume; tlic face Inolc.s ratlier massive but is that of a 
calm, experienced, decorous woman, and the iinprc.ssion is entirely 
agreeable. 

The part played by the sexual instinct in R. L. is of much in- 
terest, and characteristic of one of the types of Ecmisiii. We sec 
that it is held in halance, as it were, between his native uiasciilinc 
nature and his ideal fciniiiinc nature, pulled in each direction but 
Linahlc to go to the, full extent in either, for the ideal femiiiiue nature 
prevents full enjoyment as a inaii, wlitle to acccj)L Llie sexual enjoy- 
ment of a woman ihougli yet possessing a iiiaii's body would hardly 
befit R.L.'s conception of a lady’s behavior. We see that tlierc is a 
sense (though not tlic usual .sense) in which we can say that R. L, 
is an example of dual peisouality. But to say that would not he to 
offer any explanation of his condition. 

If we were to investigate him psydio-aualytically, we might pos- 
sibly find the iiifi lienee of an iiifanlilc attaclmicnt to his mother, 
No attempt whatever was made to asecrlaiii that inlluence, and 
there is nothing to show that he himself attached inipor lance to it, 
So that it is all tlie more instructive to obsciu'e that liis references to 
liis niotlicr, hi.s recognition of Jicr .superiority, and his early eliampionship 
of her against the irritable fatlier, would agree with such an a.ssuaip- 
tion. An infantile and always mainly uiicomscioii.s absorption in the 
niolhcr, on the part of a .sensitive aiul sympathetic child, may well 
have furnished the point of dei>artiire for the attiUidc of lionisin 
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'^vfiich early bcgfaii to develop in R, L., and, in the absence of any 
strong sexual impulse, more and more tended to an absorption in, 
and filially an identification with, tlie social, maternal, and domestic 
aspects of womanhood. This seems the only Iccy wc can expect to 
find, or need to find, to the influences that have molded R. L,'s life. 

In the next ca-se, in a man of quite di fie rent intellectual, 
emotional and moral type, we see wlial: may, I believe, be re- 
garded as a prcfouiid if not complete form of sexo-aesthetic 
inversion, 

R. M.,. age 66; man of science and letters, a fellow of various 
learned societies and engaged in ollicial scientific work, 

"My father (a business man) came of a healthy, prolific and long- 
lived family of farmers, and was one of eighteen children. My 
mother came of a mercantile family, which suffered from a severe 
form of hysteiia, sliowing itself in some members of the family, but 
not in others, through at least five or six generations. My mother 
was one of eight children, of whom one son and four daughters 
lived to be married, and had children. Of the others, one daughter 
died unmarried at twenty-four; and one boy and one girl died in 
infancy. 

"My mother and one of her sisters married in the same year; 
the former being thirty-otic, and the latter thirty-five. But whereas 
the sister's husband was only a year older than herself, my mother 
(who was my father’s second wife) was sixteen years younger than 
iny father; and about two years after the marriages, the eldest 
children were born, 

"The sister, who had set her mind on having boys had six 
children of which the two eldest and the youngest were girls, the 
others, two boys and a girl, died in infancy. My mother, on the 
other hand, who set her mind on having girls, had five sons, ail still 
living, of whom I am the eldest. 

"At the age of six months, I was frightened by a railway train, 
which passed before the window of a railway carriage at which I 
was being held up. I became so ill that my life was despaired of; I 
sulTered much from coiivulsions, anti could not ivaJk until I was two. 
Still, iny recollections go back distinctly and continuously to the age 
of three and a half, wheti we were staying at the seaside; though I 
have only isolated and disjointed recollections further back than that. 

"Wc were brought up in great seclusion, for my mother among 
numerous heresies, had a prejudice against schools; and we were 
seldom allowed to apeak to other children, However, older cousins 
Used to come to the house, and talk and read to me, especially a 
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delicate boy six years older Lliati myself, whose inollier was dead 
and who Jived witli ils during iiiost of my childhood; and who was 
like an elder hrotlici' to me. 

"I w’as subject, till tl)e age of ciglit or nine at least, la violent 
his of hysterical crying, smuelinics brought oiv by a mere trifle; 1 
was generally init in u room by myself till the ht tiassed off, These 
fits were called ‘fi’cak.s,' 

"Tlic earliest hooks I rcinciiiher being read to me (Smidford and 
Merlon, etc.), I accepted as real, and at one time (when about 5 or (5) 
Itept on I'liniiinig (o the door at every ring, lo meet two hoys out of 
one of these books, wliom 1 expected to come to |):iy us a visit, and 
wlio siiecially interested me. At llil.s lime I was very liiiiid, and 
coiilil not bear to listen to such a story as ‘Jack the Giant Killer.' 

"I icmciubev once thinking that I shonl<l liave to marry niy 
younger brother, because I did not know any one else. 

"Wiieii I was able to read, at tJic age of 7 or 8, I read 
everything I could get that looked interesting. There was no super- 
vision, except tliat a few boolns (mostly iiarinic.ss enough) were 
tabooed as being 'too old for me/ lint I’ope's Iloincr's 7/i’iif/ on (he 
one hand, anti the Szifijs roniHy Robinson on the other were long my 
favorite books; and now I begun to personally identify myself with 
my favorite heroes, and to insist on being called by their jmmes, 
changing froiu one to another, as the fancy took me. Thus, I was 
for a lung time Hercules; Fritz of the Simss Poniily; or Basil of 
May lie Reid's Doy Ifnniers, hut always the oldest of the boy 
clinractcrs. 

"I Jiever thus identified myself witli any girl, and would have 
been horriried at the idea up to at least nine or ten; but 1 believe I 
was quite as well able to .synipalbize with the girls in juvenile talcs 
as with the Imya. 

"Occasionally I was a little sciitimciital. I was greatly iiuiircssed 
by the lines relating to Pasiphac in Hojiier, and also by llie allusions 
to the Ijcaiity of the Anglo-Saxon women in Didtciis' Cliild^s History 
af Bn(flaiid. I was always very amenable to sng’gestioii. I once 
thought I ought to make a sacrifice in Old Testament fashion, and 
was seriously tncliiied to burn iny crossbow; but not my long bow, 
which I tiioiight I could not spare so well. 

"I rcmcmlicv thinking that ‘cutting off the foreskin’ meant some- 
thing like ‘scalping’ the forehead; and if I met a Je^v, was surprised 
not to see the scar, 

"I was always very anxious to try any new, and especially 
physical, experience. I was probably not more than five or six when 
my mother once told me that she had used soap-pellcts during my 
illness; niul I inimocliateiy insLme<l on her applying one, 
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"I was aJso cuj’ioiis to Jcnovv wliai it felt lilce to be woiindccl in 
battle, to be tortured, or to be burned at the stake, This is a form 
of masochism not imcoinmoii with young boys; but in one form or 
other it was almost permanent with me, I even felt it when I was 
about to have a tooth out. And yet I am very sensitive to pain. 

"Of sexual inaLLcrs I Imyc nothing to record, except that once 
□r twice one of the testes slipped up into the abdomen, causing me 
coiisiderabic pain and troitblc to get it down again, We were told 
'the doctor had brought us;’ I was .sorry he had not kept us, for the 
want of sufficienL companionship and the dullness of our life made 
me very unhappy. Like most children, when I got a vague idea of 
something further, I thought babies might come through the navel I 
or that the navel had something to do with coition; and if I thought 
of the scrotum at all, I supposed it held urine, Among other things 
which appear trifles to parents, hut often cause terrible suffering to 
cliildren, we were kept so long in children’s instead of boy's clothes 
lliflt we were actually ashamed to be sccji in them, 

"Fairy talcs were taljooed; but I invented the Idea of feather- 
dresses for myself before I had heard of them, 

"Wlicu I was about 10, I learned to swim, but was much dis- 
gusted at the sight of the men’s pubes, which I lind not seen before, 
r still dislike Iiair on the face and body, and even tlie mention of a 
beard or moustache in a boolc is disagreeable to me, though I wear 
tJiciii myself, to save the trouble of slmvijig, A year Jatcr, we were 
at the seaside, and I saw the whole of my mother’s breast for the 
fii'.st time. It gfwc nte a siniilai' feeling of rciJiilsion, whith lasted 
some yeai'Sj if I accidentally happened to sec a woman’s breast. 
(When younger, I had, of course, seen babies suckled, but had then 
paid no attention.) As regards men, the feeling wore off after I 
began to bathe regularly; for bathing drawers for men did not come 
Into gctieraJ use till about 1060, or rather later, 

"When I was about 12, I found that if I ran very fast, I 
was sometijues obliged to .stop froju a strong necessity of making 
water, which feeling went off when I tried to do so, 

"I was brought up a teetotaller from the age of eight, and 
though I abandoned tec total ism after eight or ten years, 1 have 
never been in the habit of talcing more than a glass of wine, or wine 
and water, in the course of tlie day, 

"About the age of 12 I began to feel much interest In the 
di/fci'ciices of tiic sexes, of wliich, Jiou'cvcr, I had no real idea before 
I married. Then I met witli the Eastern story of the prince Avho 
was changed into a woman l)y drinking from a magic spring, and 
whether it was suggested by the story or whether the idea arose 
independently, I am not quite sure; but I began to think that it 
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would I;c very nice to be cUaiiBcd into a rJi I for a. time, to sec ^vbat 
it was nice. Gradually this idea became regret that I had not been 
born a (jirl, but iiiiaccoinpaiiicd at present by any longing to take 
the place of any particular wcniiaii; and accoinpaiiicd for many years 
as it had been preceded, by an almost uncontrollable longing for a 
life of travel and adventure, wliicli I never [lad any opportunity of 
gratifying excei)t within very moderate limits, and for wliicli I was 
wliolly iiiisiiitcd. Of course the two desires were (juitc iiicongnimis, 
"When I was IjctAveen 1^1 and 15, I used occasionally 
to draw hade the prepuce In look tiL tlic glaiis, and twice bad an 
cinissioit of scineii. 1 Inid not the least idea of what it ^va,s; and 
just about niy fifteentb year, I fell into masturbation; but bappening 
at that time to look iiilo Rees’ Cyclojncdia, I slninblcd across an 
article res peeling it, and connecting it witli what I was doing, 
struggled against the babit as much as possil>le, and never yielded 
to it in excess. As the "inversion" had then already commenced, it 
cannot have been seriously affected by it, one way or kbc otbev, 

"In the following year I had for the first time a passing fancy 
for a girl play-mate; hut it never went hcyoiul that stage. 

"At this period the desire to be a girl was not very lutcusc; bvjt 
it was still present, accompanied as it generally has been, by the 
wi.sli to go tlirougli the experience of liaylng a baby. Again, my 
rcIlcctioiiH on sexual subjects were not limited to iiiniriagCi but to 
speculations on abiiurnialities, siicb as lieriiiapbrculiLi.sm and castra- 
tion. Tlie latter never appeared to me as niiiintural oi' revolting, but 
only a.s a curiou.s and perhaps interesting experience, and I sliould 
have subjected myself to it after the dctilli of my wife, if I could 
have carried it out without (Iclectioii.^ Haninioiul mentions a c.nsc 
in which :i man wished to be castrated tiiat he may be more like a 
woman, Such a feeling is perfectly inielligiljle to me, After my 
wife’s (Icath, I often sle[)t with all the organs tucked back between 
my tlilglns, out of sigliL and reach from the front. I liavc very rarely 
had erotic dreams, it lias surprised me that I have very seldom 
dreamed of niysclt as a woman. 

"When I was about 19, I fell seriously in love for the 
first lime with a very yonug girl; and enjoyed two days of delirious 
happiness, arising simply from the idea of heii^g really in loye; such 
as I never experienced before or since, But my mother opposed it, 


1 Eouism has sonictimcs actually led to self-ca.stration, TIuis 
Tange and Trotscnl)iirg {Siwiml-rrohlcuic, June, J91I) have described 
llie case of a married in. an, a good 1ms band and father but regarded as 
peculiar by lhn.se who knew him, and in reality a tvan.svcstisl, who thus 
mutilated liimsclf; but his persistent dissiiualation rendered it difticult 
to clticidaLc the ease tisychologically. 
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and I found the girl was much younger than I thought; so the affair 
gradually fliclcered out, without my ever having spoiccn a word of 
love to her. 

"The 'frealcs' had ceased when I was about 10 or 11; but I 
was liable to violent fits of uiigcr, if greatly upset, which sometimes 
left me ill for a day or two, I succeeded in overcoming this feeling; 
but at the loss of the ‘righteous indignation' and power of talcing my 
own part whicli were absolutely necessai'y to protect my own com- 
fort and rights in the world. Besides, having sufficient sympathy and 
insight to see both sides in a dispute, I am equally liable in any 
doubtful case to be impo.sed upon by cither cajolery or bullying, and 
am often ‘afraid to strike’ when it is my clear duty to do so, for fear 
of unfairly 'wounding' my adversary. Consequently I am always 
liable to be grievously imposed upon, or even talked into doing against 
my win what I know to be contrary to my own interests. Nor can 
I often think at such times of what I ought to say or do in the cir- 
cumstances; and I am quite unable to meet a sudden and unexpected 
attack or change of front. 1 reproach myself greatly for this after- 
wards, for wJien it is too late I sec dearly what I ought to have said 
and done. This wcakncs.s is the most painful (and perhaps the only 
really painful) accoinpaniincnt of jjiy 'inversion'; aJid it may possibl]' 
have no necessary connection with it. 

''When I was about 20, I met a young foreigji lady at the 
liouse of some friends she was visiting. She was a very bright, lively 
girl, with a light complexion and dark ])air, wbicli I have always 
preferred; and wc soon became as good friends as if we had known 
eacli other all our lives, instead of meeting as strangers and foreign- 
ers, I believe I attracted her as nnicli as slic attracted me; and there 
was not an imlclml word between us at any time; and though wo 
married soon afterwards, we were never happy apart for an hour; 
and if we could get away together, it was lilce a fresh honeymoon to 
the last. She departed after we bad enjoyed nearly thirty years of 
married life; by no means free from sometimes serious trouble; but 
as between ourselves, idyllic. We bad one son, 

“Wc both thought tliat the first sight of each other undressed 
might be repellent, but we neither of us experienced any such feeling. 
Instead of this, much as I loved her, I also envied her very much, 
and the innate and instinctive longing to be a woman myself became 
greatly and permanently increased. Nothing would have pleased 
me better than for us to have gone to sleep, and to have waked up in 
each other’s bodies, for a time at any rate. 

“Unnatural as it may appear, when our sou was born, the 
thought that I could not go ihrough the experience myself, or even 
be with iny wife at the time caused me the most acute sti/Tcrkig I ever 
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fcU ill Illy life, aiul I did not pel over il lor many iiioiitlis,^ On such 
occasions I always synipalliizc grcally with tlic niciital siiilcriuga 
of the liiisliaiul, not tlic physical siilTcriii ^'s of the wife. 

"A year or two later I was affected with hernia on both sides 
Tliat on the I’ifjlit side the doctor called inguinal, and it lias given 
me more or less trouble ever .since. The left one he called indirect; 
and I iiavc scarcely fell aiiylliiiig of it from the liegiiming. He told 
me it was uiiijsuai for two foiiiis to exist on o[)|)o.'iitc sides; but I 
may say that I hnow iiolhang of the cause, ami that the right side 
was affected .some weeks or inontfis before tlie left. 

"And here I may note tliat lliere i.s a slight tendency to lateral 
hcriiiapliroditism, the right side being more iiiascnlinc than the left, 
On tlic right side the lieard is considerably stronger; and lliougli 
there is very little hair on the chest, or indeed on the body generally, 
wliat little there is, is mostly on the right side of the median line; 
and the riglit breast i.s a little smaller and less linn than the left, 
The shape of the pelvis seems etpially luascidlnc on both sides. 

"lint on tlic other hand the rigid eye is iniicli weaker than tlie 
ieft; it was never strong enough to read by at the best of times, and 
at pi'i^s'^nt hardly readies No. 2 of tlic Lest lypes, while the left eye 
goes lip to 5 or 6, and i.s still strong eiioiigli to read good print with 
a good light without glasses for a short time. lint my eyes aie 
quite too semsitivc for me to be able to hold llieni open far exaniliia' 
tioii witli a light. 

"I foi'got to say that ivlicii I was a child I was iinicli troubled 
by a seii.satioii as if every tiding wa.s going into my eyes (a weakness 
iiilieriled from my mother) ; ami I constantly saw films, but had no 
oilier liallncinnlions. I slinnld add lierc lliat I have never been able 
to wliislle; and though tlic uvula was operated on wlicn I way about 
twenty-six, I don’t know that it had any effect licyoiul stopping the 
constant aimoyaiicc of tickling in the throat, from which I had 
siiffored for some years, I have never liad the least inclliiatioii to 
smoke, 

"After iny wife's dcatli, I felt her presence with me for sonic years; 
hut It gradually seemed to fade away. Greatly needing the sympathy of 
a wife, as well as a congenial companion (for I seem to iiiidcrstaiid and 
sympathize much better with women Ilian with men) I seriously con- 
.sidered the possibilities of a second marriage, but several rca.soii.s led me 
finally to abandon tlic idea, The young lady who lias been most 

^ Tbi.s feeling may he more eominon tlian i.s generally supposed. 
Kavcu Ilurncy sldtcs that when she hegan to aiuly/e men, after previous 
experience with women, slie was snriu'isetl at the inteii.sily of their envy 
of cluklbli'th and mother hood, us well us of the brcusti; and the act of 
stickling (Ini. Jour. Psycho-unuly.'sis, Oct., 11126, p. 330). 
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attractive to me since the death of my wife married lately. I do not 
feci jealous of her or her Inisbaud, but feel as if I should like best 
to be her daughter. In any ca.se, I hope to have my wife as my 
lover or my sister in some other life, according to whether she is a 
niaJi or a woman, 

"■When I was about 57, I was grossly abused and insulted 
by some unworthy persons wbo were under great obligations 
to mci and experienced great mental surfcriiig for a long time 
afterwards. Wlictlier it had any connection with wliat I am going to 
narrate, I do not know; but about two ycar.s after this, there seemed 
to be soincthiug like an alteration of sexual polal•it 3 ^ I felt like a 
woman horn out of Jicr sex, and was affected by the most passionate 
longing to be a woman, I could not look at a pretty girl without 
cjivylng her, her beauty and her womanhood, and would gladly have 
changed places with almost any woman from fifteen to forty-five 
who was in the least attractive to me. 

'‘These feelings seem to have stimulated the breasts, which had 
previously been almost as flat as a child’s, for they now began to 
enlarge very slowly; but also very steadily; and sometimes thc 3 ' 
seem to alter almost daily. At first nothing could be felt under the 
nipples hnt a small iiard detached nticietts about tiie size of a pea, 
This gradually enlarged, and then seemed to become dispersed and 
diffused, aj)d was succeeded by a tlnclccnJng, at first luuler the 
nipples, and tlien al)ove; connected with a band (at first hardly 
thicker than a thread) a little below the armpit. Lastly there was a 
thickening beneath the nipple itself, Then tlic whole circumference 
of each breast became firm ami thickened, and it was not till this pro- 
cess was completed (after pcrliaps three or four years) that the 
breasts have begun to protrude a little in front. They contiiuied to 
enlarge slowly, 

"The growth of the breasts was occasionally accompanied by a 
titillating sensation in any part wliicli wa.s about to enlarge; also a 
throbbing feeling in the whole, and a feeling of inflammation could 
often be induced by a voluntary contraction of llic jnnsclcs, TJie 
development of the breasts' was not accompanied by any atrophy of 
the male organs, as sometimes occurs when it is the result of nii 
injury to the head (I remember ouce having a bad fall on the Ice on 
the back of my head when I w'as a boy of nine or ten, but don't 
suppose this had any effect on my constitution). These rcmarlts 
chiefly apply to the left breast, wliich has always been rather larger; 
there is little corresponding sensation in tlie right, but it enlarges 
more slowly, and probably symiJathetically — the nipples have scarcely 
ejilargcci ui all, and there ai'c iio .signs of any fluid secretion. 

7 
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''At present the breasts arc Ijcgiiiiiiiig to feel increasingly likt 
a woman's whicli is accoini>aiiie(l by a strange feeling of greatly in- 
creased physical coinrorL and well-being. If I had an opportunity, I 
.should like to try on a woman's clothes, though I have no very 
.special attraction for women's dresses or their ordinary occupations 
— especially stays; and also put a child to the breast, to sec if it 
would draw niillc. The acme of pliy.sical human happiness often 
ap[)eara to me to be a woman sucklijig a healthy cUild, With the 
growth of the hrca.sts, the painfully intense longing for womanhood 
ha.H soincwliat siihsidetl. 

"A woman '.s body appear.? to me to l)c far inorc beautiful and 
interesting, and even much more natitral than a man's; and its 
physical drawl>aclcs would Im a cheap price to pay for the pleasure at 
livijig in one. Tlic male organs appear to me ugly, inconvenient, 
and almost iiniiatLiral. I am fond of cliildrcii, and perhaps my 
feeling towards tliciii Jiiay resemble those of a woman. I should 
like to be a woman in order to enter utterly into their lives as one of 
llicniselvcs. 

"All of niy brothers arc more or less bald, but though I am the 
eldest, my hair is still very good for my age, only tliiiming a little 
ill the front. I may add that I am not intuitive, and no judge ol 
character, and am clumsy with my hands. 

"I am still greatly attracled hy beautiful women, but my in- 
stinctive feelings toivarcls lliem are alway.s more those of envy than 
desire or jealousy; ami I always envy a woniaii in pi-oportion to my 
love and adniii'atlon for her. Still, there arc many good women, for 
whom I feel sincere regard, and even affection, wlio are not in any 
way pliy.sically attractive to me, and towards whom I feel neither 
dc.sirc nor envy. 

‘'Fortunately I was never thrown among vicious companions, 
and was loo timid and refined to fail into evil courses, though I 
might liavc done so, had bad companions tempted me. Perhaps, too, 
niy phy.sical pas.sions were weakened by the tendency to inversion. 

"My wife and I u.scd sometimes to change clothes, though her’s 
were much too small for me. But I may repeat, I do not know that 
I have any special fondness for women's clothe.? or women's 
occupations. 

"Intellect Linl women of some force of character arc most 
attractive to me, perhaps as a counterpart to my own weak and 
easily influenced character; I am not usually attracted by weak, 
delicate, fair ‘feminine women,' 

"As regard.? my. self, I do not feel the double sex to be an evil 
(except for the weakness of cliaracter which may or may not be 
connected with it), but rattier an advantage, as enlarging my 
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sympathiea, I do not suppose it is possible for one sex to under- 
stand the other, without their being mixed in sufficient proportion to 
give them a renl fellow-meaning, I consider it most probable that 
the sexes are always more or less mixed in varying proportions in 
every man or woman, one or the other preponderating, 

"The peculiar psychical affection which I have described might 
be called aesthetic inversio-n. It is dealt with by several living 
novelists, especially Frank Richardson in 2835 Mayfair. 

"It differs from ordinary inversion in that those who arc 
affected by It appear (at least in jnost eases) never to be attracted 
by men, but only by women. There is no tradition, so far as 1 
know, of anything resembling inversion in our family. 

"These people are generally devotedly attached to some woman; 
and love and honor her so much that they feel as if they themselves 
were born out of their sex, and naturally in a kijld of ujiconifortable 
exile. 

"I liavc written tJie foregoing account iji alJ sjjicerity. The 
condition is no mere fancy, hut has continued and indeed increased 
during almost the whole of a fairly long life.” 

The foregoing narrative, written by a man of scholarly habits, 
and highly trained in scientific accuracy of observation, was placed 
in my hands some years before the writer's death. Kot long before 
this occurred I submitted it to him for a final revision, wliich rcsuUed 
in no essential cliangcs, During this period I was in frequent cor- 
respondence with R, M., bo til on the subject of his anomaly and on 
other topics. Owing to circumstances I had only one opportunity 
of meeting liim. The personal impression ire made upon me cor- 
responded witli that conveyed by iiis letters and his narrative. There 
was no outward suggestion of femininity, but there were present in 
an extreinc degree the indications of tJie timid, reljrijig, sensitive 
disposition which is sometimes seen in men devoted to a scientific 
career aiid is apt to be associated witli neurotic tendencies. 

He was described by his son (a physician who, when in accord- 
ance with his father’s request this narrative was eventually shown 
to him, admitted he knew nothing of liis father’s Eonistic tempera-' 
ment) as "a man of great cruditiim, and most gentle, thoughtfLil, 
and unassuming.’’ One could well believe in that absence of "grit’' 
of which he himself Complained. Except for this and for some slight 
nervous muscular Lies, no abnormality was suggested. How far a 
more careful exploration would have revealed more significant 
changes must remain doubtful. R. M, had frequently expressed a 
wish for a physical examination to be made, and an apijointmcnt 
for this purpose had been duly arranged. Then occuri’cd Ins sudden 
illness, due to acute nephritis preceded by a more chronic form of 
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the disorder, i^esultiiifr sliorlly nftcr i)) detitli. It seems Improbable 
llint Lhc cxainimiLioii would have revealed any conditions to which 
Efreat sipnihcance could be attaclictl, for some dci^rcc of Ky iiccoinasty 
is far fi’oin lEiicoininon. At the same time there was absolutely 
iiolliiiiEj ill K, M's aititiitfc towards himself and liis anomaly, jj^ 
his i^eiicral menial coiiilitioii, wliich reveals any dcliisioiuil state. 
TIic iitiiiost lliat can be said is that he was inclined to suspect that 
some very ininor physical anomalies iiiiE'lil pos.ses.s a fciniiiiiie or 
hcrmapliroditic siEtniricance, lint he v.'as anxious to sul)iuU these 
points ti) the jiidEfiiicnt of those more cniiipctonL in .such matters. 
Wc sec here what the Freudian would term a "complex," but it is 
not a paranoic delusional sy.stein. 

Tlie condition presented hy R, M. seems to me to be 
Eouism, or sexo-aestbctic inversion, in perhajis a complete {orm. 
In tiuit form it Indnys home to ii.s the tinsatls factory nature 
of tile term ''traiisvc.sti.s'm.” TItc eieinciit of cross-dressing' was, 
indeed, present, hut in so sli^dil and nncssqnlial a degree as 
to he almost negligible. A man of Intel Iccttial tastes and of 
deep feelings, dressing had never been a matter of great in- 
terest to him, and there wa.s no soil for any pronounced iiii- 
ptil.se of ci'o.s.s-drcssing to take root in, The inversion here 
is in Llic alTective and cinotioiial splicre, and in this laige sphere 
the niiiior symptom of cro.SH-drGS.sing; is insigniricant. The 
subject was a man of exceptional intellectual culture and of ex- 
ceptional sympathetic sensitiveness. He ]io.s.sG,s.sed marked 
fcininine allec Lability. He cannot he regarded as an example 
of aesthetic inversion in its most usual and typical form. But 
he .secni.s to me to prc.scnt it in it.s most Iiigldy tlcveloped form. 

When \^'e atlcmpL to classify or to account for the cases 
here l)vo light forward the task is scarcely easy. We may well 
assert that thc}'- illusti'atc that Liiiiversal hiscxuallty which is 
now BO widely accepted. Wc see that R. M,, as well as R. L., 
perceived thl.s, and it was also pointed out b}’’ Niiclce. But if 
we proceed to co-ordinate Lhc.se case.s of sexo-aestlietic iii- 
verslon with ordinary sexual inversion, now often regarded as 
most easily cxpllcUble hy this .same organic bisexuality, niaiii- 
fested through some constitutional hormnnic irregularity, we 
encounter dinicnltics. We may be inclined to regard aesthetic 
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inversion as a sligliter degree of Ihe same sexually intermediate 
state of which we find a move advanced stage in sexual in- 
version.^ But a little consideration shows that that is scarcely 
correct. In the narrow sphere of the sexual impulse itself the 
Eonist shows indeed but little if any approximation to the op- 
posite sex. But in the wider non-sexual psychic sphere, on the 
other hand, he goes far beyond all the most usual manifesta- 
tions of sexual inversion. The two conditions are not strictly 
co-ordinate. They may rather he regarded as, so to speak, 
two unlike allotropic inocllhcatlons of intermediate sexuality. 
Sexual inversion when it appears in Eonism would appear to 
be merely a secondary result of the aesthetically invei'ted 
psychic state, Eonism, when it appears in homosexual persons, 
is perhaps merely a secondary result of the sexually inverted 
psycliic state. 

Raffalovich^ has remarked that one is struck by the moral 
inferiority, the superficiality, the immodesty of the effeminate 
invert, This remark, w lie the r or not it is true of the effeminate 
invert, rarely applies to the Eonist. On the contrary, we are 
frequently impressed by his moral superiority. Like the 
fetichist, he never flaunts his peculiarity in the piililic eye, con- 
cealing it from all but sympathetic observers who number per- 
haps only one or two in a life-time. His code of morals is ustt- 
ally the accepted code, held perhaps rather more firmly than 
usual, and if, as may sometimes happen, he seems to discern 
a homosexual tendejicy in himself, he is genuinely distressed. 
There is little likelihood that be will ever become, as some- 
times happens to the effeminate invert, a prostitute. 

This is Jiot, indeed, a point of view which always com- 
mends itself to psycho-analysts. There are some psycho- 
analysts who when they sec acknowledged signs of Iiomo- 

^Sadger, from the psyclio-aimlytic side, repels the idea that ti-ans- 
vcstisni can be regarded as a .stage of inversion, aiul Moli, f ronya^'differ- 
enb staudpoiul:, refuses even to reypreU the anomaly as aiyHkTter mediate 
sexual stage, Hirschfcld, who'.' clihmplons thcvdootrin^x^m iiitcnncdiatG 
sexual stages, is slill inclined, asH am,' to'rbgai'd 'Epriisni as primary in 
the heterosexual and secondary iirthe liomoscXiud/^ 

2Raffalovich. Urmisme et ■'> .. 
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sexuality, accept them, as most other people do, as the sig^iis of 
honio.scKuality. But when they see the reverse, even a strong 
antipathy, they accept that also as a sign of ho mo sexuality, 
the reaction of a supprcssecl wish. '' 'Heads, I win," they seem 
to say; “Lalls, you lose." This is rather too youthful a method 
of coiKluctiiig mental analysis. We must, therefore, hesitate to 
follow Stelcel who would thus account for the Eonist’s fre- 
quently strong dislike of homosexuality, and considers that the 
Eonist is an invert, whose inversion is transf cried from the 
body to the garments that are its symbol. 

Thus, on a comLiion liasis, \vc seem to he presented with 
two organic conditions whicli are distinct, do not easily merge, 
and are even mutually repugnant. A large proportion, per- 
haps the majorit)'', of sexual iiivert.s have no strongly pro- 
nounced feminine trait.s, and even so far as they possess them 
not infrequently desire to slur over or disguise them, The 
majority of scxo-aestlietic inverts, on the other Imncl, are not 
only without any tendency to sexual inversion, but they feel a 
profound icpugiiaLice to that anomaly d 

111 the two transitional cases I have brought forward 
there could not be said to be even a que.stion of sexual in- 
version. In pronounced cases it only comes into question 
to be rejected. A. T. (as also R. L.) had latterly indeed 
come to feel that the sexual expcrieuce.s of a woman were 
needed for the complete gratification of Iiis state of feeling. 
This is, however, clearly a secondary development of his 
a-csthetic inversion, and it is a development which the sub- 
ject himself views with terror. Moreover he is not in fact 
in the slightest degree sexually attracted to any person of 
his own sex. The idea is merely an idea, and though it might 
possibly become an obsession it .seems highly improbable that 
it will ever be carried into practice. In R. M.ks case, although 
here aesthetic inversion is carried so far, there has never been, 

Hlrsichfcld (file fioiimjc.viKifihif, 1014, Vi. 23 J) refers to a male 
trnnsvcslhL who remarked that “Lran.svcslism aiitl inver.sinii arc two 
diiimclrically oi>i)o.si(e dispositions," and to another who dcchii'cd that lie 
Iclt couteinpL lor invert.s and eficininatc men, 
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even jinaginathely, tlie slightest homosexual temptation. After 
he had devised the tci'm “aesthetic inversion,'’ he was himself 
rather inclined to reject it for “psychical hermaphroditism," on 
tlie ground that the use of the word “inversion" might suggest 
a connection with homosexuality which he would regard as 
highly repugnaiitH 

Psychologically spcalcfiig, it seems to me that we must 
regard sexo-aesthetic inversion as really a modiflcatioii of 
normal hetero-sexuality. Assimilation in dress, Crawley re- 
nrarlcs, even from the ethnographic .standpoint, “is a form of 
the desire for union." It is a modification in which certain of 
the normal constituents of the sexual impulse have fallen into 
the background, while other equally normal constituents have 
become unduly exaggerated, What are those two sets of 
cemstitnents? 

In normal courtship it is necessary for the male to ex- 
perience two impulses which are, on the surface, antagonistic. 
On the one hand, lie must be forceful and combative; he must 
overcome and possess the desired object. On the other hand, 
he must be expectant and sympathetic; he must enter into the 
feelings of the beloved and even subject himself to her will. 
The lover must be both a resolute conqueror and a submissive 
slave. He must both oppose himself to his mistress’s reticence, 
and identify himself with her desires. This twofold attitude 
is based on the biological conditions of courtship, 

In civiliiied liuman courtship there is a tendency for the 
first and aggressive component of the sexual Impulse to he 
subordinated, and for the second and sympathetic component 
to be emphasized. Thi.s tendency was set forth many years 
ago by Colin Scott as the "secondary law of courting” by 
which the female (who is already imaginatively attentive to the 
states of the excited male) develops a superadded activity, 
while the male develops a relatively passive and imaginative 
attention to the psychical and bodily states of the female. This 
“imaginative radiation" and "development of the representa- 
tive powers,” is favored, Colin Scott points nut, by the restric- 
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tious imposed by civilization, and the larger mental capacity in, ’ 
volved.^ 

This .sccojidary coinpoiiciU of the sexual impulse, the ele- 
jiient of sympathy ancl identification, may be said to be con- 
nected, as Colin Scott seems to have recognized, with an 
aesthetic attitude, It is worth while to insist on the connection 
for it may furnish a deeper reason than I have yet suggested 
for applying the name "aesthetic inversion’* to a condition 
wliich, as the reader will by now have perceived, is to be re- 
garded as an almormal and perhaps pathological exaggeration 
of the secoiidaiy component of the noi inal heterosexual impulse, 

The Eonist is frequently refined, sensitive, and highly ia- 
telligeut. In this respect T. S. and R, L. and R. M. are typical. 
The Eouist has developed and exaggerated this sccoudaiy inv 
pulse of CQurtiug at the expense of the primary more aggres- 
sive impulse. (Carried to the extreme this tendency may be- 
come masochism, and wc see in T, S.’s day-dreams a slight 
masochistic disposition.) But this impulse corresponds to the 
impulse which various modern philosophers of aesthetics re- 
gard as of the essence of the aesthetic attitude, an inner sym- 
pathy and imitation, an emotional identification with the beauti- 


I Celia Scott, "Sex and Art,” Aificrictuv /oiij-nnl of Psychology, 
vol. vii, No. 2. It may be no Led Hint Dr. S a bid mi .Spiel re in (Jalirbuch 
fiir PsychociiiolytisL'hi} Porjc/iiiiujai, vol. iy, 1912, p. d8d) indcpcndeiiEly 
coiifirnis Colin Scott's view of the more primary nature of this iniagliia- 
live aUeiilivcnes.s in wniiicii. There are, sbe says, two directions of 
Ideas ill tlie lover; "In tlic first, one is usually llie subject and loves the 
outwardly projected object ; in tlie secoiitl one l.s chiUifiied into the beloved 
and loves himself as object. In tlic man, to whom belongs the active 
part of capturing a woiiian, the subjective ideas prevail; in a woman, 
who lias to attract (he man, the refluent ideas gain, even normally, the 
niHicr bimd. llcrcwilli is coimccLcd feminine cmiiietvy 1 the woman is 
lliiiilciiig how she can please 'him'; licrcwitli is connected also her greater 
lioiiiosexiiality and anto-erotisin fNarcissisin] ; changed into her lover, 
the woman must to a certain decree feel masculine; as the object of Ihe 
man slic can love herself or anotlicr girl wfio is sticli as she would wish 
herself to be — of coiii'se always beautiful. I once found a fcininiiic col- 
league much worried over a snccc.ssioii of envoi ones she was addressing, 
She could not repeat I he handwriting slic liacl aclueved In the first. On 
my as Icing why that pleased her so nnieli, slic suddenly realized that that 
was how her lover wrote, 'J'he need for idenllficatioii with llic beloved 
was, ibercfoic, sq great that she could only endure herself as lieinE like 
liini.” 
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ful object. Even though we reject this resemblance as an 
adequate basis for a jiaine to desigjiate the aJioinaly, it still 
seems that the aesthetic tendeacie,s of this impulse cannot be 
ignored. They Iielp to explain, moreover, why, as Niicke long 
since remarked and as my cases show, it so often happens that 
the Eonist is an artist or a man of letters. William Sharp, who 
published various well-known liooks under a feminine pseudo^ 
nym (Fiona Macleod), which was long lielieved to stand for a 
]-eal woman, wa.s an artist with the temperament of an EonisC 
and well show's how almost identical the aesthetic attitude is in 
the two cases. We arc told in the biography by his wife that 
"scarcely a day passed on which he did not try to imagine him- 
self living the life of a wo man, to see through her eyes, and 
feel and view life from her standpoint, and so vividly that 
'sometivnes I forget I am not the w'oman I am trying to im- 
agine,’”^ R. M. thought he found traces of Eonism in Rcnait 
and Rossetti, and he referred to Frank Richardson'.s novel, 
2835 Mayfair, as dealing with it, Hir.schfeld lias stated- that 
Richard Wagner w'as the type, even physically, of one variety 
of transvesList, and tliat it ongJit not to be doubtful to an 3 'one 
that he was in his own life a transvestist, after reading his 
"Letters to a Dressmaker,” surreptitioLisly published years ago 
by Daniel Spitzer.''^ 

To me it is more than doubtful, The letters to the dress- 
maker show no indications of Eonism, even in the narrowest 
sense of cross-dressing. Wagner simply wants his garments 
made of silk and satin, cushions of similar material, and light 
fabrics of lieautifiil colors — he is very particular about the pre- 
cise color — around him as he ivories. We are in the presence, 
not of an Eonist, but an artist who, after an early life of hard- 
ship, was at length able to gratif}'' the repressed cravings of his 

W, Sliarp; WiJfiam SJinyp, p. 52, 

^ Jahrbiicli- f iir SexueUo Z-wischensinfen, Bd. xxiii, 1923, p. 13. 

^ Brief c Richard Wacjners mi eiac Puisniacherin, Vienna, 1906. 
They were written in I864-S, stolen from the dre.ssnialccv, and later found 
at a dealer's. See L. ICarpalli, Zti deii Brief en Richard I'Vngnet's an eiae 
Ptitsmacherin: Unlerrcdungcn mit den Pnfsii\iieherin, Berlin, 1907, Also, 
Heinrich Piulor, "Ricliard Wagner’s Biscxualitat," GcsclileclU uiid 
Gcsellscheft, Bd. ii. Heft 3, 
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pliysicnl find psychic sensitivily. Beethoven, It is true, Illced to 
compose in an old dressing-gown. But Haydn, who in youth 
had suffered fi’om living in dirt aiicl rags, insl.stecl on being 
elegantly dre.sscd before he sat down to compose, It may be 
said — I have often said it — that in genius, whatever the actual 
sex, there aie elcinent.s alike of the man, the woman, and the 
child. This was emphatically true of Wagner. We may even 
agree with Dr. Piidor that a feminine element is of special Im- 
portance for the arti.st as nuisician, since “music implies em- 
bodied receptivity.'^ I^ut while this hring.s the artist near to the 
Eonisl, and help.s to explain why tlie Eonist i,s sometiines also 
an artist, it will not suffice to identify them. Similarly, Ruskin 
and Ro.ssctti cannot Ijc regarded as Eonists, although both of 
them, even on the ])hysical side, may have presented feminine 
traits. 1 

It is this sensitive impressionable artist’s temperament 
which often leads the Eonist to believe that his peculiar nature 
has been moulded in childhood by the special circumsiances of 
his early life, We may certainly hclieve that .such circLiinstaiices 
iiave sometiines been inlliicntial. This may lie noted with 
special freijnency of the mother's attitude towards her chiki, 
and SaiJger's case.s, also, show the innucncc of the mother and 
of love for tlie mother. It is frccpiently recorded that the 
mother took an uiuisnal pleasure in encouraging or emphasis- 
ing the child’s tendency to adopt the ways of the other sex, 
111 T. S.'.s case tlii.s influence was exerted in a reverse direction; 
.she concentrated attention on the child’s feminine traits by her 
repulsion to them. These are the two opposite ways in which 
it is possible for a mother to help to mould her child's char- 
acter in this direction, 

The philosophic students of aesthetics have frequently 
shown a tendency to regard a subjective identification with the 
beautiful oliject as the cine to aesthetic cniotion. They hold 
that wc imaginatively imitate the heauty we .see, and sympathe- 

^ I may iwl« lliat Moll iiulcpeiuleiiLly coiicIikIcs that the evidence 
fails to 1 ) 10 VC that Wagner was a trnnsvestist, Krnfft-Kbiiig and Moll, 
PsychofiifDiia .Vc.rufptj, 192'!, p. 5H5. 
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tjcally place oLirselves in it, Our emotions^ as it were, beat 
in time to its rhythm, Lotze and K.. Vischer worked out an 
aesthetic doctrine of inner MiUrlebcn on such lines as these. 
Jylore recently, Karl Groos concluded that the play of inner 
imitation, inner MifeylehcUj is "the central phenomenon of 
aesthetic enjoyment.''^ Lipps, again, is a distinguished ex- 
ponent of imitation and of what he calls Einfiihlung as tlie 
explanation of aesthetic emotion, and he has most elaborately 
set forth his doctrine. It is very interesting, from our point 
of view, to note that,^ while Lipps on the whole regards imita^ 
tion and EinfUhhmg as going together in aesthetic feeling, hfl 
stops short (where the Eoiilst does not stop short) at the 
threshold of sex and declares that here we must make a dis- 
tinction. We cannot, he says, explain the appeal of a woman’s 
beauty by imitation, for a man dQe.s not, for instance, desire to 
possess a woman’s breasts. Yet all beautiful forms, he holds, 
owe their beauty to Einfiihlung, and this has nothing to do with 
the sexual instinct for which the .specific form of the opposite 
sex arc objects of a possible real relationship, The aesthetic 
enjoyment of a woman's figure thus shows clearly, Lipps con- 
cludes, that the conception of Einfiihkmg is different from 
that of imitation (or Nochahvnmg) 

Here we may perceive a deeper reason than we have yet 
reached for describing the psychological anomaly we are here 
concerned with as aesthetic inversion. The subject of the 
anomaly is not merely experiencing an inversion of general 
tastes in the sexual sphere ; he has really attained to a specific- 
ally aesthetic emotional attitude in that sphere, In his ad- 
miration of the iDeloved he is not content to confine himself to 
the normal element of Einfuhhmg; he adopts the whole aesthe- 

^ K, Groos, Der Acsthcti^clic GenusS) 190Z, e.g, Ch. V, 

2 See T. Lipps, Der Aestlicf ische Gemiss oi die Dildaiide Kutisl, 
1906, Ch. I, 

•'*T. Lipps, Grundhgmg der Aeslhelikj 1903, vol. i, p. 147. It may 
be rcumriced tliat Lipps entirely dissociated ac.sthetlc emotion from 
sexual emotion. Groo.s (o/>._ cii,, 2^18) considers that wc cannot escape 
the conclusion that the artisti-c enjoy incut of markedly sen.sual situations 
belongs to the acstlietic sphere, Lipp-S (o/j, cit., p, 148) thinlcs that it is 
decadent to involve the sexuak instinct in aesthetics. 
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tic atLitiide by cxpeiicnciiiE also the impulse of imitation. He 
achieves a completely emotional identification which is sexually 
abnormal but aesthetically correct, At the same time wc may 
carry this conception heyoncl the aesthetic field into that of 
the psychic life generally. Sncli a conception ha.s, for instance 
been worked out l)y Ibandtl. '‘ICvcry ‘yoig’ " says Prandtl, 
"every ])erson outside myself^ proceeds fi'om a splitting up o[ 
myself, and is part of my own me.'’t The Konist thus be- 
comes sim[)ly a person in whom a normal and even quite or- 
dinary and inevitable process of t ho Light is carried to an im- 
diie and ahnonnal length. He lias put too mucli of "me" into 
the "you" that attracts him. 

Physically, it would appear, lliis .secondary and aesthetic 
element of the sexual impul.se tends to as.sert itself abnormally 
ill the form of aesthetic invei'sion in those men in whom the 
primary and more "virile" element of the sexual impulse is 
defective. In .some case.s, though not in all, there is a lack 
of jihysical rolui.stiiess. The Honist frequently .show.s feeble- 
ness of physical sexual impulse. This is not always found but 
it is remarkably common and is illustrated hy T. S. as well as 
C, T. Nilcke regarded it a.s so common that he proposed to 
divide the subjects of this anomaly into three classes: The 
heterosexual, the homosexual, and the asexual.^ Such a 
division, however, hardly meets the situation. The absolutely 
asexual ai'e prohably rare, hut the heterosexual are often only 
fcehly sexual. The Clievalier d'Eon himself seems to have 
shown this chaiacteristic] he was attracted to women but not 
strongly sexual. The Iionist is more often than not married, 
and most tenderly and sympathetically devoted to his wife; but 
he attaches little importance to the sexual act, is sometimes 
inapt for it, and much pleased if his wife is willing to forego 


^ AiiLoiiin PrniidLl, Die HihfuJiluiifjj 1910, p. 115, 

^Wirachfekl (,S’c.riifll/?(il/iolo/;iCj vol. ii, p, I'H) finds that 35 per 
cent, ol the t rails vcsti.sl.s lie has known were heterosexual, 35 per cent, 
lunuoscxiuil, 15 per cent hiscxuul and ot the rcmaiuiii(r 15 per cent, most 
were '‘aiiloinoiio.se.vital," oi' content to fiiul complete satiafaction Jii tlie 
chaiiRe of clolliine itself ; a few, lie thinks, were pciliaps of asexual 
disDosifion. 
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jt. Sometimes early masturbation has been carried to an ex- 
cess conducive to lowered vitality. In the case of A. T. we find 
a precocious auto-erotic sexuality which was probably a sig^nifi- 
cant factor in the development of the aesthetic inversion. In 
the very complete case of R, M,, a highly sensitive tempera- 
irent wa.s marked by a lack of self-as.sertion, an inability to 
hold hi.s own in conflict with others, an undue snggestil)ility, 
which was to the .subject himself a source of life-long misgiv- 
ing. In most cases of aesthetic inversion it would appear prob- 
able that the sexual impulse as a whole is somewhat below 
the average in intensity. But, in any case, it is certainly in- 
harmonious, atrophied on one side, hypei’trophied on the other. 

Kiernan suggested that aesthetic inversion may sometimes 
be due to arrest of development. In thi.s way Eoni.s]ii would 
have some resemblance on the psychic side to what we find 
in eunuchoidism on tiie physical side. Eunuchoidism is the 
convenient name suggested by Griffiths and Duckworth for a 
congenital or pathologically acquired approximation to the 
artificially acquired condition of the eunuch; many complicated 
and obscure names have been devised for it, but Tandler and 
Grosz reasonably regard the simple name proposed in England 
as the best, '- In this condition we sec the operation of under- 
functioning glands of iiUcnial secretion, producing not only 
defective developments of the primary sexual character, Ijut 
also a gejieral tendency to persistence of the infantile condi- 
tion, The sexual impulse usually remains normal in direction, 
though it is weakened and iiiay be altogether absent. 

The psychic cliaracteri.stics of Eonists sometime? •'.csembla 
those found in eunuchoidism, and .sometimes there g/c phy.sical 
eunuchoid characters. Early environmental inftuences as- 
sist, as we have seen, but can scarcely originate Eonism. The 
normal child soon reacts powerfully against them. We ma,3t 
in the end seek a deeper organic foundation for Eonism as fof 

A Tnndlci* and Grosz, Die Dwlo{}isc!ien Gntndlafjen dcr Selmndaf'm 
Geschlechtscliaralilcre, Berlin, 1913, pp. Cl-B. B. Onuf, "A Sciidy of 
Euturchoidtsm ntid its Varions Aspects," AiiteHcau Journal o'f Deniia- 
toiogy, Nov., 1912; Stcfko, Zl, f, Sc.vnnhviss., Feb,, 1927, p, 350, 
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every other aberration of the sexLmI impulse. The very fact 
that the mother of the young^ EonLst so often sliows an aij. 
normal attitude of feeling towards the child should serve to 
indicate to lls that the child has prol)ah!y inlieritcd an anomalous 
disposition. The heredity of the Eonist, as also Hirschfeld has 
noted, seems generally sound, though, as he cautiously adds, 
that may not exclude a neurotic disposition. Actual inheri- 
tance of the tendency seems not usually to he traceahle, though 
it is sometimes ; I may uotc that it is possible that T. S.'s father 
had a latent impulse of this land and near the end of hia life, 
when in a delirious condition, he endeavored to put on his wife's 
clothing. Perhaps the chief reason for asserting the oigwule 
basis lies in tlie so frequently feeble character of the Eoiiist's 
physical sexual impulse, It is thus that, in Hirschfeld 's view, 
we may Tit this anomaly into tlie frame of intCL' mediate or 
transitional fonn.s of the sexual disposition, and regard it as a 
form of feminism^; thongli wliy the "feminine .strain should so 
operate," he remarks, "that in one ca.sc hcnnnphroditisrn should 
a,p])car, in a second gynecomasty, in a third inversion, and in 
a fourth transvestism, at pre.sent escapes onr knowledge," To 
me it seems probable, as I remarked sonic years ago, that the 
real physical basis on which this and tlie related psychic 
peculiarities arise may be some unusual balance in the endocrine 
system, inhoni and sometiine.s, it may be, inherited, whence the 
resemblance, already noted to eiiiiuchoidisiii, which lias been 
found associated witli disense of the hyjiojihy.sis.- It is also 
instructive to consider the varietle.s of partial lierniaphroditism. 
It would seem pro liable that Eonisin, in which the phy.slcal 
.sign.s, though often distinct, are less niarkcfl involves a niLich 
slighter disturbance in the balance of the play of hormones 
and chalones, and the path lies open for its modiFication by suit- 
able gland implantation. It falls short of disease; it is, as 
Niiclce said, simply a variety, though, one may add, an ab- 
normal, in the strict sense a pathological, variety, 

^ Lclewcr (Dculscit. Med. Wocli., No. 18, 1918) bclicvctl lie lintl 
found in llie blood sennn of a transve.-iU.st .siib.s lances u.siially Icuiid only 
ill tlic ovary. Sec also Placzciv, Id. No, dfi, 1927, 

a, See Blair Bell, 7'/re .SV.v CowMc-y. 2(1 Edilioli, 1920; also Paul 
ICani merer, GcscJilcchlshestiinniuiifj iind Grsrtiiachlxvci'n/andhcugj 1921, 
and F, A. E. Crew, The Gcndics of Sexuality in Animals (1927). 
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, THE DOCTRINE OF EROGENIC ZONES. 

Modern wrilcr.'i on sex often make mention of ‘Erogenic 
Zones," Yet tlicy seldom formulate tlie significance they at- 
tach to the term, and even of the origin of the term itself and 
of the nature of the fact it seeks to express, they often seein to 
jciiow nothing. Lieberniann, in a lecture to the Berlin Medical 
Society of Sexual Science and Eugenics on ‘Erogenic Zones 
in relation to Freud's Teaching,” stated that lie knew nothing 
of the term except that it i-s "apparently of French origin.'^^ 
One has even seen it attributed to Freud! It seems worth 
while, therefore, to attenipt to trace in its main lines the origin 
of this term with its attached meaning. It is the more worth 
while to do this siiice Jio one seems to have pointed out that 
we owe the term "erogenic zone" to a misquotation, to a lapse 
of mejnory, 

In the general sense, and without reference to the sexual 
feelings, this phenomenon has been known from the earliest 
days when exact medical observations began to be made, It 
was termed "sympathy." The doctrine of "sympathy" has 
indeed been traced back to ITippocrates and Galen, but it may 
SLiflice to take it up in comparatively modern times, Willis, in 
the seventeenth century, helped to make clear by his precise 
observations of the nervous system through what mechanisim 
of the body "sympathy" works, while a century later, in 1764,^ 
Robert Whytt (or Whyte as the name is spelled on the title; 
page of his work), the distinguished Scottish physician, in 
his epoch-marking work, Observations on the Nature, Causes, 
md Cure of Diseases Commonly Called Nervous, Hypo- 
chondriac and Hysteric, first dealt comprehensively with "sym- 

^ Hiins Llcbci'inann, Zcitschnft fur Sc.xuakuisscuschaft, Jan. and 
Feb,, 1915, 

(in) 
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pa thy,” richly illustrating' the phenomena from literature and 
his own exj)ei'ience, At the outset he discusses "that general 
syiiipatliy which prevails throughout the whole body,” with 
many examples of it, a.s well as "a particular and very re- 
markahle sympathy betvvccti several of its organs.” Pic gives 
of tlicsc a great number of instances, i)iit none that involve 
the sexual emotions. That sphere, however long familiar to 
folklore and to daily life, was still far hclow the dignity of 
science, A few years later, the great John Hunter in Ids 
Ci'oonian Lectures on Muscular Action (1276-1782) furnislicd 
an admirable dermition of "sympathy” as “the action of one 
part in consccfLieitce of an application being made to another 
part,” and he distinguished three difFercnt modes, not, how- 
ever, widely clissiinilai', by which "sympathy” in the higher 
animals may work, liut Pluntcv, like his predecessors, never 
touched on that erotic field in which ".sympathy” is so beauti- 
fully illiistraterl, and down to the jn'esent liis succc.ssors have 
been chiefly occupied Avitli the non-erotic field of synaestliesla.s, 
synalg^esias, and so forth. It is an instructive example of the 
persistency with which even scieiUilic invcsLl gators, throughout 
the ages, have rigidly maintained the observance of tlie ancient 
tabu oil sex. Tliis ob.servancc is still more pronouncecl when 
we approach the next .stage in the development of the doctrine 
we are concerned with. 

Wc arrive, in this stage, at Charcot who may be said to 
have taken up "synnpaLliy” at the point where Whytt left it, 
and given it greater preci.sion. PI ere wc are more particularly 
concerned with hy^^tcrogenic /ones (jcoiic^ hystSi'ogdncs] , such 
zone being a region which, Charcot {ouiid, on pressure initiated, 
or ill! mediately arrested, the hysterical spasmodic attack, It 
was not really a new olxservation ; Willis and IBoerhaave long 
before, avid especially and move recently Brodle, had recognized 
the phenomenon. But it was Charcot wlio in 1873 brought it 
into prominence and first gave it a name in bis Lci'ons sur les 
Maladies iln Systhne Ncrven.\\ Pie was here concerned only 
with investigating ovarlavi hypcraesthe.sia ; later, in 1879, he 
recognized that it was not only the ovarian region that could 
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be hysterogenic, but that such zones might be widely dispersed 
and even of difFerent orders, cutaneous, or mucous, or visceral^ 
There is not the slightest reference to sexual phenomena liercj 
or to any analogy with sexual phenomena; indeed the whole 
subject of the sexual emotions in Gilles dc la Tourette’s com- 
prehensive and detailed treatise only occupies a page or two. 
That was altogether in accordance with Charcot's preposses- 
sions on this suliject. He refused to admit that anything so 
degrading as sex could be present, even when it seemed the 
most obvious Icey wherewith to explain the phenomena, Hys- 
terogenic zones, it is fairly clear, may be regarded as a 
slmulacriim, or a compensatory subs ti Lute, or a morbid trans- 
formation of what later became known as erogenic zones, hut 
to this the CIrarcot school remained completely blind. 

At length, two years later, we reach the region of sex, 
In 1881 Ernest Cham bard. Laboratory Director of the Asylum 
of Sainte-Anne in Paris, and, it would seem, a physician of 
some distinction in his time though his name is now seldom 
mentioned, published a hook on hypnotic phenomena entitled 
Du SoiuiKinibullsme en general: A-smlogieSj significaiion noso- 
logique et eliologic. It is a hook which reveals a considerable 
degree of origiiial ability and power of observation, while the 
cases are freshly and interestingly .studied. There is, however, 
only one passage (p, 65) which here specially concerns us. 
"There exists,” he says, "in the normal state, and especially 
in women, on the surface of the skiji a certain nujuber of I'c- 
gions, comparable to the epileptogenic centers of M. Brown- 
Seqiiarcl, to which the name of erogenic centers (centres- 
erogcncs), or some such analogous name, might he applied, 
Among these ceJiters some are constant; such are, ijidependent 
of the cl er mo-mucous covering of the external genital organs, 
the mucous surface of the mouth of the womb, the inner side 
of the thigh, the ingui no-crural and ilio-inguinal regions, and 
especially the nii^ple; others are less constant and vary from 

^Tlie doctrine of liysleroBcnic zones according to tlie Charcot school 
is clearly and hilly set forth hy Gilles de Ja Tottrclie, Traits de VHystirie; 
"Hysteric Normale," 1B91, Clis, VI and VII. 

S 
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subject to subject; they a.ie especuilly found in the anterior 
cervicjil lefjlon, the sides of the neck and in the palmar region. 
Tile sc cciUeis arc the iioints of departure of speciaL sensations 
and reflexesj some hearing on the ikm-vous ai)i)aratus of organic 
lifcj some on the nervous apparatus of the life of relation, but 
all coiicordaiitly renderingr the genital functions obligatory and 
instinctive. Excitatioii.s practised liere under certain conditions 
produce in fact not only a voluptuous .sensation hut those vari- 
ous imiscLilar actions which prepare, detenniiie, and accompany 
the venereal orgasm. These excitations must be light and 
rapid. Thus deep pressure, on the inguinal region produces nO' 
effect, or perhaps i^ain, while rapid and superficial contacts suf- 
fice to determine in some .subjects a well-’iiiarked vokiptiioiis 
sensation. Great irregularities may be noted in the distribution; 
of these centers, not only in diA'erent .subjects Init in the same 
subject at difl'crent times; for the mental state plays a large 
part In tlie interns ity of the sensations and rcllexes which they 
.set up; if too often excited a center loses its .sciisihilily, and 
under tlie inriueiice of I'cijcatcd excitation another appears 
wliere it had not; existed before.” Chanihnrrl g'ivcs the ca.se 
of a hysterical girl in whom sucli centers were extraordinarily 
by per aesthetic, even a Vneath on. the palm, when she was in 
hypnotic .sleep, .sufficing to cause complete oiga.sni. 

This piLssage, in which the erogenic aspect of general 
nervous activity was tor the first time set fortlr precisely and 
named, is rein arka hie alike for the accuracy and the compre- 
hensiveness of its .statement; it not only presented a sound 
view of the phenomena, liuL they were distinctly, and foi' the 
first time, set forth as noj'inal, liowever liable to exaggeration 
in clisorderccl nervous coiullLions, Even today it may still be 
accepted a.s an accurate statement of the matter. Yet it may 
long have been passed over, since the volume in which it ap- 
peared secm.s never to have attracted much attention, if it had 
not been noted by Fere. This distinguisliccl physician and in- 
vesLigatoi', who was then much occu])ied with hypnotism and 
who later wrote the Irest manual in French on the sexual in- 
.stiiict, was ill close touclr with tlie Charcot school and familiar 
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with the doctrine of hysterogenic zones. He conld not; there* 
fore, fail to note the analogy, which Chainbard seems to have 
overlooked, between these "erogenic centers" and Charcot's 
"hysterogenic zones," In the Archives dc Nein'olof/ic for 1883 
(Tome YI, p, 131), in the course of a jiaper dealing with ex- 
periments on hysterical subjects under hypnotism. Fere wrote; 
"In some hysterical subjects there are at cei'tain points of the 
body regions [softes erogdnes) which are not without analogy 
to hysterogenic zones, and simple touching of which in a state 
of induced somimmlnilism determines genital sensations suf- 
ficiently intense to produce orgasm," He refers in a footnote 
to Cham bard and he mentions the case of a woman wJio ex- 
perienced a copious flow of mnens from the vagina when the 
upper part of her sterntim was touched, A little later, in 1887, 
in Le Magnetisme animal (p, 112), which Fere wrote in con- 
junction with Binct, we find a reference to the same phe- 
nomenon — termed the aoncs croghies of Chambard — as oc^ 
currlng in some liysLcrical subjects, and it is added that it only 
occurs during total, not partial, somnambulism, that it may be 
transferred by the inagnet, and that it is only experienced when 
evoked by a person of the opposite sex. Again, a few years 
later, in IJInsiinct Scxnel, Fere introduced a reference to zones 
erogcncs in almost similar words, except tliat he here recog* 
nized that the phenomenon could occur in the normal state. 
These statements of Fere were less accurate and complete than 
those of Chambard on which they were ostensibly based, but 
it was evidently through Ferc> and not directly from Cham- 
bard, that die term and the idea have become commonly recog- 
nized. This is indicated by the fact that Chambard (who had 
B row n-Seq Hard in mind and not Charcot) never si^oke of 
sones eroghies but of centres erogencSj while Fere, consciously 
or unconsciously influenced by the analogy of Charcot's zones 
hysterogeneSj silently modified the term, though still, quite in- 
nocently no doubt, attributing to Chambard his own modifica- 
tion. We need not complain, for the modification thus intro-' 
diiced by Fere is an improvement. 
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In English, it is prol)ablc, tlie hist reference to '^zoues 
erogenes” occurred in the trnnslntion of Binet's and Fere's 
book, Aniuinl Magnctisvij in 1887, Here the term appears as 
'^erogenic zones." It was in this form, consequently, that the 
word was introduced in 1891 into the great Oxfovd Dtedonar^ 
with the meaning’ "timt give,s rise to sexual desire," and the 
quotation frojn tlic translation of Bluet and Fere; it is added 
that the wort! is from the French crogenique, a surprising mis- 
statement to find in so elahoratcly organized a reference work, 
for it need scarcely he said that the word devised by Chambard 
and since always used in Frcncli is ci’ogcne. Whether the word 
was nse<l in English during the next ten years I am unable 
to say, Iiut wlien in 1903^ in the thii’d voUiine of iny own 
Shtdies in tha Psychology of Sex, I had occasion to translate 
the term croghnos I was not familiar with any English 

form, liaviiig forgotten Bi net's and Fere’s hook which I had 
read long hefore, and I adopted the term "erogenous zones" 
or, as I now prefer, "erogenic zones," The English psycho- 
analysts have sometimes put forward the form "erotogenous," 
W lie the r this is a form to he ]jref erred I leave undecided. 

Ill Germany, it is prohabie that the first references to 
this subject (though the term i.s not used) were made hy KralTt- 
Ehiiig ill one of the numerous editions ■which he pnt forth so 
rapidly and hurriedly of his Psycho pathia Scxualis, Thus, in 
the tenth edition, published .some years after Cham bard’s and 
Fere's liooks, we find the incomplete and inaccurate statement 
that under pathological conditions in hystei’ical subjects, as 
shown 1)3'’ Chambarcl and others, region.s of tlie body round 
the maiiimm and genitals may liecoine hyperaesthetic, but that 
normally in men the only liypcrae.sLhetic zones arc on the sur- 
face of the genital organs and patliologically the anal region. 
Blocli supplied a much more accurate and comprehciistve ac- 
count of the matter a few years later, in 1903, in his BcUyage 
/iriiofor/ic dcs P sychofatUia Sc.vualis (Part. 11, p. 192), 
taking it U|), tipparcntly, from iny Studies rather than from 
Chamliard’s hook. "All the scn.ses," he here states, "can de- 
ity tu' synacsthetic stimuli to the sexual act, whereby not only 
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are many ei'o genic zones formed, but often some special and 
at first only synaesthetic stiiiiLiliis gradually becomes essential 
to complete enjoyment and often itself suffices.” Bloch quotes 
MaDtegazza's dictum that "love is a higher form of the sense 
of touch,” and refers to the important extragenital erogenic 
zones at the month and the breasts, but he insists that all the 
senses possess thi.s syjiacsthctic action, so that we have a 
multiplicity of erogenic zones, and such synaesthetic stimuli 
become of enormous significance in relation alike to normal 
love and to its perversions. This view of the matter is entirely 
sound, the only question being ’whether we should follow Bloch 
in the extreme extension of the term "erogenic zones" to all 
the senses, instead of confining it (as, following Chambard 
and Fere, I had done) to the sense of touch and especially to 
the body surface. 

In 1905 Freud published his notable and widely influential 
little book, Drei Abhandlniigcn sitr Se^vnalthcoricj and here first 
adopted and made wide use of the doctrine of erogenic zones, 
which fitted admirably into his own dynamic theory of the 
erotic mechanism. Whence he derived the idea he fails to 
state, but it was set forth in more than one of the books which 
be refers to with approval in his essay, notably in Bloch's 
Beitrcige. He was also influenced by the paper in which 
Lindner of Budapest in 1879 had first suggested, on the ground 
of a significant observation of his own, that thumb-sucking, or 
in a wider sense Liidein, in young children is a sexual process.^ 
Freud deals with erogenic zones, like so many of his predeces- 

ilt is well known that this view oE Liaitliier's and Freud’s is widely 
disputed, Tb|].s LbwcJifeJd, a sagacious and discriinijiatijig- jjwestigator 
of the alder school, cannot agree {Se.viialhbcn uud Nervenieiden, 5th cd. 
1914, p. 9) that the infant’s expression proves suckling to be a sexual 
satisfaction, a more probable explanation being that, as in the adult, it 
expresses simple well-being. Even linger-s Licking, which he recognizes 
as sometimes having sexual significance, in most cases cannot be so 
regarded ( Lowe nf eld here aBreeing with Moll and Bleiilcr), but is a 
maiiifeslalion with various significances according to iudividual com 
stitiitioii. This dispute, however, becomes relatively unimportant when 
the^ psycho-analyst I.s content to a.sscrt the presence of pleasure in such 
actions, without: reference to what is later specifically known as sex 
pleasure 
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SOL’S, mainly on a pathological basis ; erogenic zones, he remai’ks, 
and hysterogenic zones have Lhe same characters, and psycho- 
analysts have since insisted that erogenic zones, [)cing spots of 
diminished resistance, in hysteria inevitaljly hecoine hystero- 
genic zones. But Frciid clearly implies, al.so, that they are 
2)art of tlie noi’inal proce.ss of sexual development. Accepting 
Lndc/ji, or actions of the nature of thumlvsucUing, as typical, 
he .state.s that the erogenic zone i.s "a region of the akin or 
mucous menibranc vhere .sLimiiii of a certain kind evoke a 
pleasurahle feeling of special t[uality." Certain parts of the 
l)ody are "predestined erogenic zones." But any part may be- 
come an erogenic zone, and Frciid, following l^loch, is pre- 
pared to regard all the sensory organs, notably the eye, and in- 
deed all parts of the body, a.s iJo.ssihle erogenic zones, though he 
is careful to insist that the skin is the e rag’d! ic zone par ex- 
cellence. 

In early life the pleasure derived from erogenic zones is 
an end in itself tliongh at the same time a method of education; 
the fir. St or a it to- erotic stage of I i hi do in Freud’s view is that 
in which Lhe sex impulses have no object and their aim is Linder 
the rule of Lhe erogenic zones (a view wiiich would justify 
Chamliard's use of the Lcnii "centci’'') ; after puberty more 
truly sexual ends emerge, and then Lhe forum la for tlie fitnc- 
tion of the erogenic zone.s is that "they arc used so that the 
fore-pleasure, alone gained in earlier life, may now be em- 
ployed to gain a greater .satisfaction." The .slgnihcaiice of the 
zones is that of apparatus and surrogates of the genital 
organs." As such they arc liable to ticconie luiduly active in 
the psycho-neuroses, and especially in hysteria, where the sensi- 
bility of the genital region I'etires into the background and the 
erogenic zones Jiiay take on a compensatory heightened sensi- 
bility. FreLid also pointed out that the quality of the stimulus 
is important, especially if it is rhythmic, and also if it involves 
a warm temperatLii’e.i He applied his own personal vision 

' Ldweiirdd (Uchcr dlv ^'ic.vuclla Knnslilulion, p, d2) would add 
wcliie.s.s a.s .sonicliiiw.s favoriiiK the action of the skin a,s an erogenic zone, 
especially in neiirolic .siilijccl.s, and lie rclcrs lo Lhe Inniiciicc oi liot 
baths in stiimilaLing .sexual reeling.s. 
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to t)iis qiiestioji of erog-cnic zone.s, he investig’aled them more 
se archin and penet rati ugly than had before 1)een clone. Al- 
though he foiuicl the doctrine and incorporated it in liis 
rather than invented it, so that it subsists independently what- 
ever value we Jnay attribute to that systejn, it seejns largely to 
rreud that we mu .■it attribute the general cLirreiit acceptance of 
die idea, and of the naine, of erogenic zones. 

At the present time the existence of erogenic zones is gen- 
erally accepted, but there is soJne difference of op in ioii as to 
their extent and signilicance. It may be worth while to mention 
the opijiiojis of t>vo of the chief authorities, outside psycho- 
analysis, in the field of sexual psychology. Moll describes 
crogeilic zone.s as “areas of the surface of the body wliose 
stlmuiation gives rise, directly or indirectly, to voluptuous 
seJisations,” and states that they are often found in early child- 
hood, especially in the anal and gluteal regions, but not often 
elsewhere, though in adults they are numeroii.5, and varied in 
different individuals ; he omits, perhaps significantly, any ref- 
erence to the oral region in in fancy A Hirsclifeld deals more 
systematically with the subject, "The special proximal sexual 
sense in human beings," he considers, "lies not in the oral 
zone or the genital zone in particular, luit in the skin generally," 
and he adds that some skin contacts, wliicli have now become 
conventional greetings, or expressions, of sympathy, as of hand 
and cheek, may originally have been erotic. It is the kind of 
feeling, and not the i^articular spot, Hirschfeld insists, which 
gives the erotic character, although special spots are favor- 
able to this kind of feeling. He distinguishes eight such spots 
as peculiarly adapted to be erogenic zones, four possessing 
hair and also appealing to the sense of smell (head, chin, 
armpit and pubes) and four with mucous surface (mouth, 
nipples, genital region, and anal region), of these the chief 
being the nipple, and Hirschfekl adds that it was a connoisseur 
in love who in the Chanson de Roland said that a man loves 
with his heart and a woman with the point of her breast. 


^ A. Moll, Sexual Life of the Child (English trairslatioii), p. 91, 
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Mir.sclifcld men lions as .secondary erogenic zones the palm of 
the luuid, the sole of the foot, the fiiigci’ tips, the toes, the 
hiiecs, the elbows, and the sacral region; he might have added 
the ears,^ 

F rend has l)ecomc inclined to admit no limits to the zones 
of the liody which may hecoine erogenic, just as there arc m 
limits to the zones which may hecome hysterogenic. The geii" 
end Lentleiicy i.s, however, to limit the term to the skin and 
iiiiicoii.s surfaces of the body to which it was first applied and 
which Fvend himself regards as the chief scats of such zones. 
That limitation seems to me desirable and convenient, Theo- 
retically, it i.s true, we may say that the other sense-organs, 
such as the eye, which are niodifications and developments of 
the original skin surface, arc erogenic zones ^vhc^ they trans- 
mit voluptuous sexual emotions, hiut it is undesirable, as well 
a.s iiicnnvenicnt, to apply to a higher .sense-organ a term which 
was devised for the special conditions of a jnore primitive sense- 
organ. 

However that may l,Je, it has seemed worth while to trace 
hriclly the origin and developinciiL of the idea and the name 
hecaiiso it i.s doubt f til whether the significance of the erogenic 
zones in sexual p.sychology is even yet fidly appreciated. Not- 
withstauding the original clear statement of Chamhard, the 
question has chiefly fallen into the hands of investigators who 
were jn-iinarily interested in the pathology of the psyclio- 
nciiroscs, and have i insisted mainly on the exaggerations and 
perversions of which tlie erogenic zone.s may form the basis. 
U haK not liecn always dearly eiuphasvzefl that theae '/.ones 
constitute an important part of the normal nexiial ji races s, and 
that they play a Icgitiiiiato part in the natural art of love. 


^M. lilrschicld, S'c.vuat/KU/ja/ut/tc, vol. iii, pp. 28-29. 



the history of florrie and the mech- 
anism OF SEXUAL DEVIATION. 

We are familiar today with the methods and the results o( 
that process of psychoanalysis which the genius of Freud first 
reduced to a definite technique, We must not forget, however, 
that both the method of psychoanalysis and its alleviating re- 
sults have ill a less clearly formulated and less deliberately con- 
scioLis form long been abroad in the world. To recognize that 
fact is not to diminish, hut rather to increase, the importance 
of psychoanalysis. As Freud and all who follow him rightly 
insist, the need for a careful attention to technique largely de- 
pends on the intensity of the resistance offered by the subject 
of psychoanalysis and the rigidity of the internal censorship 
which has to be overcome. When the subject is highly in- 
telligent and fairly unprejudicech not hysterical or otherwise 
definitely nior()id, and able to feel confidence in the Judgment 
and good opinion, if not actual sympathy, of the investigator, 
and, at least, is in possession of an adequate medium of self- 
expression, it may come about that, though the task still needs 
time and patience, the resistance is less even from the outset, 
and the censorship relaxed, It is not indeed abolished. In the 
present case I was careful to play as passive a part as possible, 
and to avoid the risks of suggestion; but it was sometimef) 
necessary to throw out a question, which was always put in a 
casual way as regarding some quite innocent and harmless sub- 
ject, It jnight then happen that the subject, without the slight- 
est embarrassment or violence, quietly put the question aside 
as tliough it were of no concern to her, that I refraijied from 
any comment, and that subsequently she spontaneously showed 
that the subject thus put a.side wa.s of vital bearing on tlie case, 
Such a method of investigation naturally takes time. In tluj 

( 121 ) 
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present case the period covered was Lhrec years, during- which 
miincrous interviews Look place, and over sixty written com- 
luunications, some of considerable length, reached me. ‘While 
not innvilling to nialcc oral coinimailcatloiis the subject was 
much more accomplished and instvv\ctive with a pen.^ U is on 
the material thus acciimiilatecl that the present paper is based. 
It is not l)rout,dit ftn-ward as a denionsti'ation of tcchniqLic and 
still less as a criticism of technique. The method adopted was 
the best available tinder the circiimstance.s, — and, as it turned 
out, adequate,— for mi the subject lived ill :L distant city com 
tinuonsl}^ frequent visits were out of the question, even if I 
had been prepared to propose a strictly Freudian techihque, to 
which, moreover, it is improbable tliat the sniqcct would have 
ea.sily lent herself, 

Some years a lady who had chanced to read some of 
my hooks wrote to me over her own name enclosing' a lengthy 
narrative hy a niarriGcl lady who assumed tlie name of 'Tlorrie" 
and described her ob.sessions with the subject of whipping and 
her impulses to auto-flagellation. The narrative was sent as 
likely to be of p.sycliological interest to Jiie, IniL Florrie de- 
scribed her distress and her anxiety to bo cured, although not 
aware that I was a doctor. There was no indication that the 

1 1 may rcinark licrc on the fairly fainiliai- fact that a woman iLsiially 
finds it more clifliciill; Lo cJescrilje lici' iiiLimaLe sexual feeliii^.s llian a man. 
This is usually aUribnled to iiio(le.sty and reserve, an iiiiulefinatc explana- 
tion since a woman i.s, lo .say the least, as ready a.s a mriii lo reveal 
Pbj'Jflire scximi facts not involving the dcjicription of liqr iiitimatQ feel- 
ing's. Certainly tlierc is the slianie felt in ex[)i'e.ssiiig anything wliicli, it 
i.s llioiighl, may be regarded as shame Ini, as any sexual feeling in a 
woman is i)y some regarded. lint heyoiid this tlierc is the real dilliciilty 
of die ub.scnce of a niediiim of express ion for fecling.s' which have never 
been put into words before, so Lliat tljcy can only lie brought out under 
pressure, slowly and piecemeal, and even in the end remain bald and 
vague. Wlicn, however, a woman posscssc.s an adequate medinin of 
expression the vcsnlt may be qiiUc different. It is significant that ail the 
women, and they arc fairly iinnicrons, from who in I have received really 
precise '.\nd instructive records of intiinatt emotional experiences have, 
williout e.xceplion, had some [raiciiiig in litcratm-e ni' journalism, though 
they may have lived in various environments and different parts of the 
world, They have hy no mean.s lacked modesty aiirl reserve, hut they 
possessed an adequate medimn of expression, and wlien at last the need 
arose, they could translate their inliniiite oxi)erieiice.s into it, wilii results 
at blast as interesting and instructive as any man’s tccortl 
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lady sending the narrative was herself identical with Florrie, 
find I refrained when replying from making the identification, 
which was soon spontaneously made, though my correspondent 
continued to retain the fiction of Florrie in case any letter 
should go astray. In my reply I asked for further informa- 
tion, explained that the case was not quite so unique and ter- 
rible a.s FI on' ic believed, and offered advice as to various rvays 
by which some relief from the conditions described might be 
obtained. Florrie expressed much gratitude for my advice and 
for my attitude towards her state, assuring me of her anxiety 
to follow the counsels I had given. Before long she proposed 
to come and see me, and in a few weeks — not without experi' 
encing shyness and hesitation in approaching the first person 
to whom she had conlided her intimate experiences — she duly 
appeared. 

Florrie appeared as a robust and rather stout woman, her 
matronly appearance being to some extent belied by a some- 
what girlish, slightly timid expression which, however, still 
remained compatible with a complete and quiet self-possession. 
She is 5 ft, 6 ins. in height without shoes, 178 pounds in weight 
(clothed) ; and, in circumference of the body at the crest of 
the hip bone 40^ in.s., 45 inches at the level of the nates and 
25 ins. round the upper, IS ins, round the lower, part of thigh. 
The breasts are of moderate development. The hair and eyes 
are of medium pigmentation, the complexion good, the teeth 
excellent. Menstruation is normal though slightly painful and she 
has to avoid undue exertion at this time. Her age then was 37 ; 
she had been married for some years to a man about twice 
her own age; before her marriage she had been an accom- 
plished artist, and also a writer of articles on art and other 
topics; she wrote well and her articles were published in high- 
class magazines. She had studied art abroad and travelled 
co^isiderably, but she Ixid never ejFered Boheiniim circles. Born 
in a well-to-do family, she had been brought up strictly and 
conventionally, and had always lived a quiet and protected life 
in the domestic circle of her relations and a few friends, mostly 
of intellectual tastes, who had never regarded her as in any 
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way peciiliai' or abnormal ; apart indeed from her secret ob- 
sessions, she appeared to be, then and always, the “practical 
CQiiiinoaseu.se sort of person” she termed herself, so that she 
was all the moi’e worried ()y ahei-rations which seemed to her 
a hind of madness. She had not confided her obsessions to 
anyone, with a partial exception which will he duly recorded, 
not even to her luisliand. 

Florric is the child of healthy parents, and on both sides 
the health of the family generally is good, though among her 
imcles ami aunts there had been one or two cases of insanity, 
At least one member of the family was a man of high iiitellect- 
nal distinction, There was probably a slight strain of anomaly 
ill Florrie's father, but Florrie had not been conscious of this. 
She lierself had always been healthy and robnsL, full of phy- 
sical and mental energy, though latterly slic had complained of 
a tendency to lassitude, irritability, headache, and, as she im- 
agined, some heart-weakness, these slight symptoms being, 
hoi V ever, mainly clue to absorption in her imaginations and the 
worry tlicrehy caused. Since being haunted hy this craving she 
liad liecome lazy, and during the Jiast year fatter, and felt 
that she ha<l declined mentally, morally, ami physically. 

Florric was hi'oiight up as a child among her brothers. 
She was not incjni.sitivc alxmt sex matters and cannot re- 
member that the cliildren over discussed their physical differ- 
ences; nor did they ever play any ganics involving personal dis- 
play. While a healthy child, and never .sulijcct to any but 
trivial illiiessc.s, she was shy and always .strictly taiiglit to re- 
frain even from romping liccausc that might display her imdei- 
clotliing; for tlu.s reason slie was not allowed to di.sport herself 
on the see-saw since tiie hoys next door might see too iinich. 
She thus gleaned that there was a certain mystery and secrecy 
to he observed; she regarded it as quite proper, since cedaiii 
natural functions were always attended to in private. When 
al)oiit .six years old she was once left alone in a wing of the 
house Avhere some workmen were l)ciiig employed. One of 
them, a lad of sixteen or seventeen, came up to Iicr afi she sat 
on the floor quite alone, and tried to raise her petticoats, ask- 
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ing to look Lip them.. She repulsed him, as a "rude boy," with 
much childish indignation. When, baffled by the closed 
drawers, he tried force, she screamed and he desisted. She 
was too ashamed ever to tell anyone. 

As a child she was from time to time whipped by her 
father for childish naughtiness. She loved and respected her 
father and accepted the punishment, painful as it was, as being 
ill the order of things, though she would have resisted it from 
anyone else, especially a woman, even her inotlier. She now 
realizes that this punishment was unnecessarily severe, and 
that as she was not a troublesome or rebellious child, milder 
methods would have been easily effectual. An ignorant and 
foolish governess who favored her brothers and disliked Florrie 
was the cause of the mischief. When the little girl failed to 
please her, she would become furiotisly angry, shake her vio- 
lently, and finally drag the child, now violently resisting and 
screaming, up to her father's room. Her appearance con- 
demned her, and her father, without asking any questions, 
wotild assume a fierce expression, thus still further frightening 
the timid and already terrified child, take down a small lady's 
rid lug- whip, — possibly imagining that being small it was less 
painful, though really, Florrie remarked, the most effectively 
painful weapon that could be selected, — and order the child to 
go to his dressing room, the room from which noise was least 
likely to be heard. Haying locked the door, he would stand 
over her, raising her clothes, gripping her by the back, and mak- 
ing her bend forward until her drawers were stretched tight. 
Then he would apply the whip, the more vigorously the more 
the child screamed and begged for mercy, and threatening in 
angry tones to whip her till the blood came, though the pain 
was so acute that she could not help screaming. Then he would 
send her back sobbing to the governess, who always greeted 
her with the remark : "If you don’t stop sobbing at once, I 
shall take you upstairs again." But much as she dreaded a 
repetition of the iierformance, she sometimes could not stop 
sobbing for an hour. There may seem to be a rather abnormal 
cruelty in the father's attitude, thougli it must be remembered 
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that he cherished all the old-fashioned notions concerning the 
treatment o[ children, and it is likely that he regarded himself 
as niertily carryinfr on a proper and necessary tradition, Floirie 
bore him no ill-will, and wlicn afterwards he won Id kiss her 
and hoije she would be good she felt truly thankful. "I can 
rcmcinl)er now,’^ she writes, “the curious feeling of shame and 
shyness when I met him afterwards, turning away and wanting 
to hide my red face liecausc I was so ashamed of having been 
whipped, then a thrill of delight when he took me in his arms ” 
Jjiit the governess she never forgave, and when ten years later 
slie chanced to meet licr, slie avoided even shaking hands. 
These whippings finally ceased when Florric was sent to school, 
I Imc narrated these incidents in their details (though 
with fewer details than Florrie herself), all of them significant, 
hecanse we here come upon the main clue to tlic cliief manifes- 
tation of the sexual impulse which has so far takcti place in 
Florric's life. Intense, vivid, and enduring as these childish 
experiences were, however, it iSfrOnly in the course of the pres- 
ent investigation that Fkivvie came spontaneously to see that 
there was any cGiinectkni between her early experiences and 
the later experiences winch were yet in substance identical, or 
that tJierc could he any association between whijiping and tlie 
sexual iinpuise. Such failure to .“ice nil obvious connection may 
seem surprising, but in mental analysis one is used to .such 
failures, “I cannot describe luy feelings of shame, mortifica- 
tion, and above all, the wish for concealment, they were so in- 
tense," she wrote, “Nothing would have induced me to men- 
tion the SLiIiject to my girl friends, and iny brothers were good 
enough not to allude to it. I feel ashamed of it to this day, 
and even now could not tell any ordinary person. I could not 
know then why I felt it so shameful and degrading, and even 
now I cannot alw'ays analyze tiiitli fully, hnt I am inclined to 
think Lhc almost abiioriiial shame was dtie to the fact that the 
punishment was inllicted on the buttocK-s, witli me a sexual 
center. I slionkl not liave felt .so utterly ashamed of a box on 
the ear, or l>eing whipped on the hands, It was a sort of sex 
shyness and shame.” 
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In addition to this poignantly emotional group of infantile 
experiences, destined to hccome the unconscious germ of a 
later psychic flagellational impulse, we have to record another 
group of at first sight unrelated experiences — less intense but 
more chronic and more the subject of childishly intellectual 
speculation — centering in the function of urination. It should 
be stated at the outset that Florrie never suffered from true 
nocturnal enuresis. She remembers sometimes as a child 
dreaming' that she was urinating, and on rare occasions she 
actually wetted the bed, bnt this may happen occasionally to 
qLiite normal children. Her earliest impressions in connection 
with urination probalily lie too far bade to be recalled nor were 
they made permanent, like those of whipping, by pain and 
terror. When about five or six, however, she distinctly re- 
members being taken for a country walk by her nurse, and 
before they approached the destination, a friend’s house, her 
drawers were nnlnittoned and she was held over the grass. 
Nothing' came, and the nurse fastened her up again, repeating 
the performance ten minutes later with the same result, where- 
upon the nurse began to scold. The third time she was very 
cross and smacked the child's bare bottom until Florrie yelled; 
still sobbing and protesting, slie was held out again, and a con-' 
siderable stream flowed on to the grass. She still recalls kick- 
ing and struggling, and crying out 'T can’t 1 I won’t! I shan’t” 
as well as her sui'prise and mortification at Jiearing the rushing 
sound that announced that, nevertheless, she was doing what 
she was refusing to do. The nurse was triumphant at her 
conquest over the child’s obstinacy, and subsequently adojJted 
the same method when she considered it necessary. Of recent 
(lays Florrie has perceived here an early blending of the ideas 
of urination and whipping. There were others. She notes 
that the very sight of the whip used to produce, from fear prob- 
ably, a desire to urinate. Once, after being whipped, she re- 
turned sobbing to the schoolroom and a sudden stream flowed 
on to the floor, wliich .she wa.s too agitated to liced, though it 
evoked threat.s of another whipping from the governess, 
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Ah often happens in childhood, the function of urination 
occupied much of die place in Florric’s mind which at a lafcec 
i.s normally occupied by the functions of sex, of which she 
had no lcnowledj.^c and never heard, Slic was not Lorliircd by 
curio.sity about the 0[)po.site ,sex liecaiise from infancy she had 
l>cen accustomed to see licr little brothers urinate and so there 
had Ijecn no m>^stcr)^ At an early age, [d)oiit seven, she was 
given a hedronin of lier own, and was discouraged from going 
into tlie boys' room, IHit she vaguely i'emembcr.s that they 
played a sort of urinary game, putting- their hands in the liquid 
svvLhout disgust. (There was not, then or later, any special 
interest In the act of defecation, though when .she had reached 
the age of thirteen and was trying to puzzle out how babies are 
liorn, she thought it mu.st resemble the act of defecation,) 
Such games, .sbe felt, ought to be kept a close .secret. If any 
attempt had heen made, however, to play with what she re- 
guarded a.s the urinary parts .she would have revolted, but no 
.such aLteni[,)t was ever made. No childish frienci.s made any 
sexual advances, and being lirouglit ii|) very strictly, and sur- 
roLiiuled by nurses and governesses, there wa.s, in any case, 
little aj'ipcH'tunily. In spite of punishments, much care was 
lavislicd on her, and she had expensive toys and frocks from 
France, tlioiigh slic \voul(l niiicli have preferred to play freely 
with her brothers. In the winter the family lived in a town, 
in the summer in the country. It wa.s ch icily during the stiiu- 
nier that Florrie's interest in urination wa.s cultivated, c.spc- 
cially out-of-doors. The ordinary use of a vessel gave her no 
cxtraoi’dinary plea.sure; it was too closely as.socialcd with the 
routine of the nnrscry. When tire act touched tire forbidden 
It.s pleasure was al\vay.s Ireighteiied. She enjoyed the sight of 
her brothers doing it out of doors and envied them the superior 
advantage of a .specially constructed org-an for that pui'pose, 
"My earliest ideas of the .superiority of the male," .she adds, 
’'wove coimectcd with urination. I felt aggrieved with Nature 
because I lacked so useful and oi-iianionlal an organ. No tea- 
pot without a spout felt .so rurlorn. Jt requifed no one to 
i-nstil into me the tlieory of male predominance and superiority, 
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Constant proof wa.s before me." Still, in the country the act 
was always natural and deligJitfuI, and she found special 
methods of adding' to its enjoyment, The choice of quaint 
and unexpected places added a good deal. Nothing could come 
up to the entrancing sound as the stream descended on crack- 
ling leaves in the depth of a wood and she watched its absorp- 
tion. Most of all she was fascinated, by the idea of doing it 
into ■water, ''When I was in my hath I remember distinctly 
wondering if it would be po.s slide under water or whether the 
water all round would prevent this performance, I finally in- 
dulged in the experiment, and bubbles (if I remember rightly) 
came to the surface. I was delighted. I also thought it would 
be pleasurable to do on to the water, and to hear it going in. 
I went so far as to try the experiment with a little girl cousin 
when die nurse was out one evening, I artfidly imp]-essed upon 
the child the necessity of doing it. She replied she didn't want 
to. I tried to coax her by offers of sweets and toys, but in vain. 
Children are so suspicious and fortify thcm.selves against the 
unexpected. In this case the child was accustomed to the minis- 
trations of the nurse and could not under stand my officious ness. 
I was only a child myself (about eight) but I distinctly re- 
member my vexation. I had always been fond of her and she 
wouldn’t please me. Yet she was too young to be shy; it must 
be a land of inliei'ited feeling. (One sees the same trait in 
young girls, and always most in the ignorant; also in the 
suspiciousness of coimtry people wlien asked to pose for a 
moment for an out- door sketch, while children run away. The 
■unusual startles them,) To return to my tiresome cousin, I 
became so annoyed that I told her she must do it, and began to 
unbutton her drawers. The only effect was a fearful howl 
which I feared might be heard. But my mind was made up. 
In spite of struggles and kicks and attempted bites, I led her to 
the bath. Then a fresh outburst when she found that she had 
to do it in an unusual way. I had intended to hold her over 
the bath, but she struggled so violently that I finally contented 
myself with making her sit on the edge, and in this position she 
(lid (intentionally or not) a good stream to my delight, I 
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watched it with gratification tinging the water below, and was 
sorry wlien it ceased. Then I lifted down the tiresome child 
^vho continiicfl to .sulk and of course told the nurse, whereupon 
I was chidden for letting her do it in the bath. All this is 
stamped on my nieinory, It must he uninteresting to an out- 
sider, but it was a clistinct epi.sode of my childhood.” 

Florrie'.s youthful investigations of urination, both Ui 
others and her.sclf, were lumipcrcd by the ])ccLiliaritie.s of child- 
ish kiiiclters. Slie remark's that it may seem a trivial thing to 
mention, but tliat she Is sure it was sIgnllicanL-. Those un- 
fortunate garments constantly interfered with her experiments. 
Except when dressing or undressing there was no freedom, and 
even tlien it was usually clicclvcd. There was, however, one 
way ill whicli .she managed to defy everyone, for, as she now 
looks hack on it, she regards it as intentional, She distinctly 
recalls wantiiigr very much to urinate when out for a long 
country ^vallc, but refusing to say so. This could go on for a 
long time, until, being unable to hold out any longer, she would 
let it come without any preliminaries of iiiilnittoniiig and squat- 
ting'. ‘‘I ean distinctly re ni ember the strange and delicious sen- 
sation of this toi'l)iddcn deliglit, and also my pnz/ded feeling 
that it came standing. It came in such a torrent that it filled 
my drawers lilce air in :i lialloon and reinainetl tliere a little time 
before it could soak through to betray me, though the fact that 
I had to stop walking helped to give jne away--, and I was hauled 
home, Sometimes, however, I escaped unob.scrvcd, and nothing 
happened except that I was left sore with the wetness.” 

Elorrie again and again spontaneously recurs to what she 
now I'egards as the great significance of the cliikr.s drawers, not 
only as bearing on her own later psychic evolution, but as in- 
niienclng the ideas and conventions of women generally. ”It 
was not only a source of annoyance to me that I had to un- 
fasten my drawers and then squat down for fear of wetting 
them in front, but the flap at the liack, which must he removed 
to uncover the jiostci ior parts diii'ing the act, accounts for nij 
early impression tliat in girls this functiou is connected with 
tfio.se parts, It scciils a trifling tiling to notice, but in the world 
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of clothes OLU’ ideas, when we are quite young, are colored by 
those unphysiological facts. The first distinction in sex that 
impressed me — the one great difference in sex — 'Was that boys 
urinated standing and that girls had to sit down. I regarded 
that as a fLindainental distinction of great importance, and 
never doubted its necessity, To this day I know of grown- up 
women who simply exclaim in liorror at the notion of standing 
up; ‘But I couldn’t! It can't be done! How .unnatural!'^ 
Last year I saw when at Portsmouth a novel hirinette’ for 
ladies, a quite new, up-to-date smart arrangement, without a 
seat; one had to stride across a boat-shaped earthenware grat- 
ing. Ladies went in, and came out again with horrified faces. 
They simply couldn't they said ! There is thus a deep-rooted 
impression among women who have never made any close ob- 
servation that the urinary organs are differently placed in 
women, and that this is a chief sex difference. I am sure ] 
harbored the idea for a long time. It seems to have been an- 
other source of my juvenile notion of the connection between 
urination and whipping. This could never happen to a boy, 
who is brought up to know a clear distinction. But in my case 
both these experience.s were associated with the unbuttoning of 
my knickers at the back. The fact that my earliest feelings of 
shyness were more associated with the l^ack than the front may 
have thus originated. These things seem trivial but are signifi- 
cant." 

It has been necessary to present these childish experiences 
In some detail, for we herewith see constituted the infantile 
germs which in their psychic development were to play so large 
a part in later periods of Florrie’s intimate psychic life. There 
yet remains for consideration the soil in which these two germs 
grew and gathered strength, the soil without which they would 
probably have perished. This soil was furnished by day- 
dreaming. 

1 It may be mentioned that there is nothing "natural” in the feminine 
CD. s tom of squatting to urinate, and among some peoples, while the men 
squat, it is the custom for the women to stand, a,s it was (according to 
Herodotus) in ancient Egypt and (according to Giraldus Canibreiisis) in 
Ireland. 
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As a child Flon ic was much attached to clay-dreaming, but 
she cannot definitely recall any day-clreanis that belong to at^ 
earlier age than eight or nine. They never led np to mastiiiFa^ 
tioii, or to toiicliiiig herself, or to any other pliysical pi'ocediire, 
and were never accompanied by any conscious physical excite^ 
ment; this was not due, then or laLcJ', to any dcliljcrate restraint 
from masturbation; she had never heard of it, and she never 
experienced any span tai icons impulse prompting her to attempt 
it. The whole proce.ss was entiiely mental, and though she 
tlilnUs tlierc must have been accompanying physical sensations, 
these have left no abiding memory. Day-dreaming has, ho\v^ 
ever, throughout, been an important sedative infiiience in hei 
life (even allayingr, she stales, any tendency to worry or per' 
tnrbation) and she is assured that, nolwithstanding all it has 
led up to, it has yet greatly cnntril)uted to her physical and 
menlEil wcll-l)cing, At oiu; rather early period, indeed, she 
feared it might be a sign of insanity, for it secLued to her so 
odd to experience this impulse to imagine witliout a purpose. 
Sbe now i)lainly disccrn.s that, unknown to herself, there was a 
purpose, that day-dreaming lias a sex origin and is an automatic 
p.sycliic attcm|)L at sexual relief, As is usually the case, she 
regards clay-drcain.s as V)eloiiglng” to :ui extremely jirlvate and 
secret sphere, not easily to lie divulged, and then only to a 
sympatheLie hearer, for it is, a.s she expresses it, ''rending the 
veil from the holy of holies,” 

The earliest day-drcanis are onlj'^ vaguely recalled. 
Throughout they always centered in whipping or in urination; 
It is not clear which came fir.st, and at an early date they tended 
to be united. When whiiijiing predominated she was the pas- 
sive siiljject, in day-drcaiiis of uriiiatiun tlie active subject. (In 
the actual dreams of urination in cliildhood she was the actor, 
a normal condition.) An early ty[)e of day-dream, and the 
favorite form, dealt with naughty conduct for which slie was 
wdiipped ill very tiglit drawers; in this day-dream tlie feeling 
of tightness and pressure was more prominent and important 
tliau the idea, of whiiipiug, and this feeling was in front rather 
than beliiiid; she now considers, no doubt correcLly, that it was 
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associated with a full bladder. (In this connection she refers 
tQ the sexual attraction for some persons of the idea and the 
reality of tigiit-Jacing-.) She notes also that in her day-dreains 
she took delight in the very sense of humiliation which was so 
painful in real life. In the day-dreams tlie unsympathetic by- 
stander became shadowy and unreal, it was her own shame that 
hecatiie most important. She had no day-dream in thCvSe early 
days of anyone wanting to give her pleasure, but only to cause 
her pain and sJiarne. As she now rightJy realizes, tlii.s delight 
in shame was an early form of sexual pleasure, 

She enjoyed books in which whippings were described. 
But at the age of thirteen, when menstruation began, her power 
of imagination increased, the day-dreams grew more vivid, and 
can be recalled in detail. At this age a favorite day-dream, 
with numerous variations, was connected with the idea of a 
school where girls were treated very strictly. “None of the 
opposite sex figifred in these dreams,” she writes, “nor did I 
then suspect their undoubtedly sexual origin. My particular 
horror of others knowing that I had been punished led me to 
imagine the whipping, with which the day-dream always began, 
a.s taking place before the whole school, I was either leaning 
on a desk or bent forward in the middle of the room. Some- 
times the whipping took place in tight drawers which pressed 
on the bladder or sex parts. Sometimes the drawers were un- 
buttoned and I was exposed to view with great chagrin and 
shame. I read in a book that at some girls’ boarding-schools 
in the olden time, it was the custom to undress the victim and 
put on her a chemise reaching only to the waist; thus attired 
and mounted on a servant’s hack she was whipped before the 
whole school. This was a new idea for my day-dream and in- 
cluded much extra shame. In addition to the whipping it was 
aiinoLmced that I was to urinate before the whole school, I 
think the idea originated in the fact that I was sensitive and 
ashamed about that function, and also that I had done it actually 
sometimes after being whipped. So I went through the whole 
episode, taking a shuddering delight in having my clothes 
strii^ped off and the pLmi.shinent chemise put on. I experienced 
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agonies of shame as I was led thiis exposed into the school- 
room. I was hoisted on the back of a strong country girl who 
wore a dre.s.s Ycry much open at the hack and neckj so that I 
remember realizing the sensation of sitting on her shoulders 
with a leg on each side of her neck, and my parts pressing 
against her soft neck' and I lack. While I indulg'ed in this day- 
dream I lay ill bed with niy face downward and this may have 
induced the .seii.satioii of a nice warm neck. After I had 
jiictured to myself a dozen strokes of the birch, and my wrigg- 
ling condition of jiain, curiously mingled with grallRcation, I 
^ would imagine that I was slipping down and that someone came 
and pushed me up froiu hehiud, the hand under my hare behind 
giving me a most pleas uralile feeling. Tlien I would lean for- 
ward against the warm neck and imagine that I was relieving 
myself there and then, im bidden, taking delight in the trickling 
of the warm stream against tlic bare flesh. Otlier forms of the 
day-dream included having to min ate against my will, an idea 
that gives one a curious sense of gratificiiticm,'’ She never com 
neclcd these day-dreams with sex; men and lioys never at this 
time entered into them, only very .stei ii members of her own 
sex, soinetinie.s, however, half-fabulous creature.s, bad fairies, 
who were pimishiiig her and seemed to control her existence, 
It was not till about the age of fifteen that men entered the day- 
dreams, always in a very paternal and authoritative way, evi- 
dently, though this seems not to have occurred to her, in the 
image of hei' father. Hut at about this age the day-dreams seem 
to have begun for a time to recede into tlie background, 

I The presence of the school imagery in these day-dreams 
was doulitless due to a change in her own circumstances. At 
the age of thirteen she had gone to a boarding- school. This 
age was indeed an important epoch in her life. It was the year 
in which menstruation began, although this eruption of the 
physical sexual life scem.s to have inade little con.scious ini- 
pres.sion, (It may he noted that she was inforinccl by a girl 
friend that the meirstrual flow come.s from the urinary passage, 
a liclief, addvS Florric, which her informant, now a married 
woman with children, ,still holds.) It was also the year of her 
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first relig'ioiis experience, and there was a second phase of 
religions enthnsiasm at the age of sixteen, a phenomenon -which 
may be regavtled as quite normal; in Starbiick's curve of the 
age of conversion in girls the chief periods of climax are pre- 
cisely at the ages of thirteen and sixteen. In Florrie's case, 
however, religions interests and experience scarcely attained 
to the acuteness of conversion, although she desired and sought 
that consummation. ”1 remember kneeling and trying hard to 
get the feeling that the moment had come," she ■writes. "I -was 
told it would come all at once, and I should suddenly feel it. 
But I never experienced that kind of religious orgasm, and I 
felt that something inu.st be lacking in me since others realized 
their fondest hopes, I spent a lot of time in thinking about 
spiritual things, of the mystical union with Christ, and as I look 
back I think this religious day-dream took the place of sexual 
day-dreaming.'* She adds : “I think the love of religion is truly 
of a sexual character because it is usually marked by a great 
reticence, the sort of secrecy one has about sexual day-dreams ; 
a kind of shyness, even shame, makes one unwilling to refer to 
one's most intimate experiences. Anyhow that was how I felt.” 
Although the reiigious day-dreams proved no permanent s u li- 
st! tute for tliose of the earlier type they gave a serious blow to 
the latter, ivlhch between tlic ages of thirteen and sixteen seem 
to have died out. This jiiiist be regarded as normal. 

Although Florrie’s early day-dreams vanished and although 
menstruation was normally established, there was no manife.sta- 
tion of sexual emotions or of sexual interests. There was noth- 
ing in her life to stimulate such emotioms or interests. No 
one talked to her on such subjects. She was completely ignor- 
ant, and no one made love to her. When a little later she had 
sentimental attachments they had no physical side, At school 
evei-y thing was "high-class” and "ladylike" ; the education was 
of an old-fashioned and paltry character, but the girls were 
watched like convicts. They never discussed sex subjects, 
Florrie remained completely igiiorant and not very inquisitive. 
At a later school the gitls would dirt in a harmless way with 
boys and write notes, bnt Florrie took no interest in this. Up 
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to the age of tliirtcen she helicvecl tliat a gipsy hroiight babies' 
thco she was told that wouieu licn e them, iuhI she believed that 
it Wits ill their bnsoins, The suckling of hahics interested her 
and when slic fii’st saw it at tlie age of nine it caused strange 
sensations ("sort of thrills"). Tt .sc’cinecl to her very indecent 
and made her feci .shy. vShc LhougJit it wa.s jn.st like urinating 
in piililic. Again^ at tlie age of .sixteen, she experienced the 
same .sensation, lliongli .she hn.s never had 11113' homosexual feel- 
ings; on this occasion when a mother was retiring from the 
room to .suckle her hahy, one of the company begged her to re- 
main ; "Why not here? WHiy .shonld we object? It i.s Nature." 
Florric reincinhei-s reflecting over this argnmeiitj and wonder- 
ing whnt the company would think if .she raised her skirts and 
did a stream on the lUior, culling it "Natare.” It is iiitcvestiug 
to observe here the .significant fact Lfiat urination occupied in 
Idrirric'.s mind the place of tlie typically natural function. It 
nia}' Ik; noted (hat her .strong feeling of .shyness in reJation tc 
the [ict of urination .still continued. She dislilicd acconipli.shiiig 
it ill the presence of [iiinther girl and was snmetinie.s unable to 
do so. Tills shyiieS.s reiiiain.s to the pi'eseiit day. She drcadfi 
sleeping with any other woman liccause she wovdd hate uviiiat- 
ing Iiefoi'C her. This .sliyncs.s, as .she now I'ealize.s, indicates tlial 
the sexual feelings are involved, It is further indicated hy the 
fact that .she fiiels dilVereiitly to nicii, "The .shjme.s.s would dis- 
appear to a eel' Lain extent," .slie write.s, "he fore a syiupatlietic 
mem her of the o[)po.site .sex, A kind of shame, I'eally strongly 
felt, would still I'cmain, hiiL Lhi.s would add to the pleasurable 
feeling; foe it is In the lircaUhig down of reserve that one gets 
a sex feeling. To pas.s tfie harrier before anyone to whom I am 
indiflTrent i.s a great trial. It may .seem absurd for a woman 
to he more shy about this hefoi e luioLlicr ivoinan than licfore a 
man ; but sncli i.s the fact, and I now tbink tliat this alone proves 
the sex factor in uri nation, ft hecome.s, a.s it were, a Icind of 
sex act." In thi.s matter, also, Florrie expres.ses a feeling which 
is quite couimonLy felt hy comidetely normal women. 

Wo have seen that the cslablishinent of puberty brought no 
development of the spceific sexual seihsatioiis, and that neither 
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^vere the experiences of religious emotion deep or permanent. 
Ai'h intellectual interests related to art, constituted the 
channel along which Florrie's energies chiefly ran during 
adolescence and later. She displayed a real taste, if not 
aptitude, for j^ainting, and she worked hard. She attained 
a coiisidei'able degree of acconiplishnient and used to ex- 
hibit, As she began to travel abroad with her family to 
Italy and elsewhere she devoted much time to the intelli- 
gent study of pictures and sculpture. She enjoyed going 
on slcetching tours. At the same time, she was beginning to 
take an interest in social questions, and at the age of sixteen 
had already become an enthusiastic adherent of women's suf- 
frage. With the development of these absorbing new interests 
and activities, her day-dreams, alike on flagellistic or vesical 
themes, faded into the background. 

At the time, however, when the period of adolescence came 
to an end, when Florrie was just about twciity-one, an in- 
cident occurred which re-awakened her interest in urination on 
a new side, It may seem a trivial incident, but in Florrie's 
memory it stands out as "a feat of great audacity," and it has 
so much significance in her psycho-sexual development that it 
may be well to narrate it exactly in her ov/n words: “We were 
living in the residential part of a large English town and I was 
paying calls. At the last house I had stayed half an hour and 
as I then experienced a great need I determined on quitting 
the drawing room and being shown out to ask the maid if I 
might retire. This was all settled nicely in my mind, but it 
never came off. When I rose to go, my hostess expressed a 
wish that 1 should see her conservatory, and we all went into 
the garden accompanied by the son of the house. It followed 
naturally that I had to make my exit from the garden directly 
into the road. By this time further deJa}'- had made matters 
worse. I felt that I could not wait any longer. There were no 
shops near, only houses, aiid I could not find any sheltered spot. 
I at once realized how utterly impossible it would be to squat 
down, so I determined to make the attempt standing, though I 
felt very nervous and doubtful as to my probalile success. 
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There was no rain to hell) niatLerSj and the ])avement was white 
and dry. I was afraid to stand in tlie gutter for fear of attract- 
ing aitenlion, i)Ut I stood on the extreme edge of the curb and 
looked down the road as tliougli I was expecting somebody. 
No one was in siglit, a ml I tietennined to he as quick as pos- 
sible, I)iit to my inortificatioii it wouldn't come, I suppose I 
hud put off too loiig. At last, after waiting what seemed to me 
a tremendous time (although probably only a few seconds!), I 
felt it beginning to come. For fear of detection I had refrained 
from standing with my legs a little apart, and the result was 
that a great deal went into my drawers and soaked them straight 
off. Afterwards, the stream penetrated, and came with terrific 
force Oil the ])avenicnt, and terrible were my feelings when I 
saw it meandering from under my .skirt and running down the 
pavement instead of into the gutter. To help matters I placed 
one foot in the road and was covered with confusion when I 
saw three persons approaching. I remember shutting my eyes, 
as tliough if I did not see them they would not sec me! 1 was 
rooted to the spot, I felt detection was certain if I moved, and 
I was sure as thej-^ passed that they must have heard the sound, 
and seen the stream. As soon as they' had gone I moved on 
and came to another Liiniing. Here I found a liouse for sale, 
aud as the gate was open into the garden it immediately oc- 
cur red to me that I had hy no means finished, and I hirl near a 
l)iish, whilst apparently engaged in surveying the house, I was 
now on grass and felt fairly' secure. I was standing up, and for 
tlie first time reali/.ed that it was a nice sensation, and a delight 
to do it like this, Several persons passed, hut tliat rather added 
to the charm, since I was secure. A first experience is not for- 
gotten, After that, and finding that it was cjiiitc possible to 
achieve this feat without much difficulty, I had other ex per i- 
cuce.s," 

Before discussing the psycho-sexual significance of the 
long series of incidents of which this was the fiicst — so vividly 
r erne inhered and narrated after more than fifteen years — it 
may lie nece.ssary to point out that it was not really the first 
occasion on which Florrie had urinated either in the standing 
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position or in the street, This comes out in another communica- 
tion in which Fiorrie is specially describing; the feelings of 
modesty and shame associated with this function. 

"I remember, even a.s a child (five or six) that it g^ave me 
a kind of shock when I did it standing. It seemed so horribly 
aucJacions and bold. This idea was confused in my childish 
mind with the other idea, — that I was doing something wrong, 

. — which was the case, since I did it right off without waiting 
for usual preliminaries, thus wetting myself. But there was 
always also a feeling at the back of my mind that it was wrong 
in itself, just as crawling on all fours was wrong, although the 
delight of children. Children confuse the conventional with 
the right, just as grown-up persons often do. As I grew older 
I could not overcome this idea. I remember at the age of fifteen 
having occasion to do it standing one night in the dark out of 
doors, I simply couldn’t wait any longer, but not seeing any- 
one about I tho Light I might ventLire. I dared not squat down, 
and felt sure it could not be done standing; I had faint recol- 
lections of my childish exploits in that direction, but thought 
vaguely that children were different. (No one had, ever told 
me of women doing it this way, nor had I ever seen it done.) 
I wondered how the experiment would act, or if it would act at 
all I I remembered standing in the gutter and waiting, hoping no 
one would pass. I was afraid they would guess my purpose, 
especially as I was obliged to stand with my legs somewhat 
apart for fear of splashing my clothes. I thought it would never 
come, and when it did I shall never forget my abashed feelings, 
I would have stopped it if I could, but when it once began it 
would not cease. In my alarmed state of imagination it seemed 
to make an appalling noise which I felt sure could not fail to 
attract attention if anyone passed, Not only was I fearfully 
afraid that the rustling sound would attract attention, Init from 
under my clothes there emerged a stream which ran rapidly 
along the gutter, betraying me! I splashed my stockings in my 
haste, and tore away just in time as I saw a man coming along, 
feeling very red and abashed, and wishing that I had found 
some dark corner where I could have squatted successfully. In 
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trylii^j to analyze my sensations I llilnic the most pi'omineat 
lay in tlic shame that came from stantling, and tlic consequently 
[Greater distaiice the stream had to cfescend, It vSeemed to make 
the affair important and conspicvicms, even though clothing hid 
it. In the oialinary attitude there is a kind of privacy. A.g a 
small chiki, too, the stream harl not far to go; hut at the age of 
A E teen I Avas tall and it .seemed to give one a glow of shame 
to think of this stream falling' imcheckcd such a distance. (I 
am HLirc that the ladies who lied in horror from the urinette 
thought it most in dec cut for a woman to stride across an earth’ 
enware l)o:it on the ground, a leg on each side, and standing 
there to prill up her clothes and do a stream which descended 
unabaslred all that way.) 

"Of course as children all that one knows of tliat inysteri- 
OLi.s thing called sex sliaine, is attached to tliese functions. 
After one has grown np tliis early association of shame still 
remains inextricably mixed up witli real sex feeling and, in my 
belief, is, more truly, an iiiscparal)le part of 'sex feeling.’ ’’ 

It will 1)C seen that while these early experiences illuminate 
the later [isychic dev el O])!!! cut tliey represent a different stage 
of feeling. They corrcspontl to the feelings — in some pact 
natural, in still larger paid conventional"— which most inexpert 
normal women experience when they are suddenly compelled 
to adopt a device of this kiiitl ; it gives little or no pleasure, be- 
yond that of the relief to an urgent need, and is jHit out of 
mind as cjuickiy as possible \vith .some feeling of shame. But 
at the age of twenty-one Florrie'.s adult personality had become 
constituted, and in her special p.sycho-sexual constitution this 
experience took on a special character. The emotiaus of inod- 
c.sty and shame and reserve, very strongly rooted in Floriie, 
and her firmly im[)lanted traditions of convcntianality and 
right, excited to the extreme by this andacious act, were trans- 
fornied into a climax of pleasure and trill inph, with a re.siiltlng 
satisfaction far transcending the gi'atification of a vesical need. 
The act of urination iiiuler sncli circnmstancc.s liecomes a simu- 
lacrum of the sexual act. It is a kiml of vicariously auto-evotlc 
manifestation, At the same time it was to some degree aii 
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iintraiisformed Lirolagma. That is to say that there was, ac- 
companyhig the act, cleiinitely a consciousness of pleasure vvhicli 
she now regai'ds as sexual, adcling^ on one occasion, when spon- 
taneously pointing out the sexual character of the pleasure, the 
significant remark tliEit “the feeling, however vague, of a sym- 
pathetic spectator would cause delight and heighten the sensa- 
tion,’' But there was at this stage no conscious sexual emotion. 
The act of urination was, in the main, a symbol of the sexual 
act.^ 

In connection with this urolagnic character of Florrie’s ex- 
periences, reference was made to the excitation of the sexual 
emotions of modesty and shame which was associated with 
them, As will have been seen, she experiences these emotiona 
strong]}'’, and in a higli degi'ee in conjiectioji with the act of 
urination. There is, therefore, in these public episodes all the 
gratification of a risky adventure with the possibility of "de- 
licious shame" (an exjiressiou of Ouida's) should the effort to 
avoid detection fail. “The nervousness is awful," Florrie 
writes, “especially when others are in sight and there is the 
awful dread that they may see or hear. On such occasions, 
too, the stream always seems of double force." “It is such a 
strong personal feeling that one has over it; someone may have 
heard or seen, and an awful feeling of shame overtakes one. 
For some women this i.s literally the last act they would do in 
public or before an uii.sympaLhctic person, If this feeling of 
shame were lackijig," she significantly adds, “the erotic feeling 
that is connected with the act would be deadened." An episode 
from Florrie’s experience may be quoted in illustration: 

“The most awkw'nrd case I remember was cm the summit 
of a mountain. The ascent was made with a party of others, 
and I could not e.scape. I fried several times to turn a corner 
to contemplate a view in solitary enjoyment, l.nit it never came 
off, Someone alwa^'S followed. Finally, on the s ununi t, I 
could hold back no longer, and as all were contemplating the 

^ I hare cbewlicre iii llie.se S’^iidirs (voJ. hi, 2ii cd., pp. 59 scy,) 
pointed oliL that iiriniUion aiiiy be rcgiirclccl as a ncrvoii.>i c.'cplosion euin- 
parablc to the i)i'oce.ss of sexual deUnnesceticc and may to some ex ten I 
act vicariously for the sexual orgasm, 
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snow- clad range opposite, across the valley, I started, in fear 
and trembling, a terrific stream, There were two men quite 
close, and I was not only afraid they would hear it, but from 
UJider my sliirts in front and rimningr clown the steep path a 
stream made its way to my liorror, for I had thought the earth 
woLiUl ahsorl) it. In desperation I kept pointing ovit things to 
see, liojiiiig to engage their attention otlierwlse, but it was an 
awful moment, and even now I can hardly believe that the 
incident escaped observation, I managed to stop before the 
bladder was really ein[)ty, hut it was awful when I quitted the 
sjioL — the dry rough ground only relieved by this artificial 
stream! I only breathed freel)^ wlien well down the path and 
out q{ sight of it. 

"In towii.s I generally take refuge on a doorstep or in a 
doorway whcie no one is likely to enter, I did this once on an 
early closing day when the shops were shut, and thought how 
lucky I was since no one would enter or come out, Although 
the shop I chose was closed the blinds were up and the goods 
displayed. So I looked in, Imt iny attention was in reality 
absorbed in an culircly dilTercnt inanuer. IL was Bomc time 
heforc I could persuade m3^sel^ to begin, and then I started 
cautiou.sly, Imt even so I wa.s alarniefi when I saw the stream 
bowing rapidly down the pa.‘isage, over the step and on to the 
pavement. I^ain was coming' down, hut it did not even seem 
to mingle with the ruin on the pavement a.s I had hoped, but 
to my prol)ahly di.storted vision seemed a distinct and obvious 
stream, a thing apart from all else, which cendd not fail to be- 
tray me, ^vhilc the sound it made as it descended on the pave- 
ment of the passage seemed loud and distinct. Suddenly some- 
one pushed past me and said something. I could not catch the 
words, but made quite sure that they had an allusion to myself, 
and I felt I was detected. But no! it was merely an apology 
for passing to look at something beyond, and liefore I could 
decide what to do the intruder liad come and gone, and I verily 
believe that I remained undetected, though when I came to 
move It Avas obvious w'hat had hapimned, In the country there 
is \css risk anil move pfeaswe on the whole’ hnt a eevtain 
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amoiiiit of audacious joy comes to one in a city^ born of the 
feeling that there are others nearj they may know nothing 
about it, but one ha,s a sort of daring pleasure in wondering 
and thinking: ‘If they only knew what I am doing, how aston- 
ished they would be!’ Bui the feeling, however vague, of a 
sympathetic spectator would cause delight and heighten the seii- 
saLioiis.” The psychic state thus described might be termed a 
kind of disguised exhibitionism. 

There is a feature of the act of urination, frequently found 
in the case of women (though rarely in men), which further 
increases its resemblance to the act of sexual de tumescence, and 
that is its tendency to be uncoiitrollable when once started. 
Florrie was well aware of this tendency, though not coiiscions 
of any parallelism herein with the sexual orgasm, and attaches 
great importance to it in heightening the pleasure of her vesical 
adventures. “I remember/'’ she writes, ''standing in a country 
lane, ostensibly searching for blackberries, and being caught by 
a passer-by. There was no escape; I was in full swing. I slia-ll 
never forget my sensations. The stream seemed to be drawn 
from me without my consent, and yet ivith even more pleasure 
than if I ivcre doing it freely, [The italics are Florrie's,] This 
curious feeling — that it is being drawn away by some UEiseeii 
power which is determined that one shall do it — is an entirely 
feminine pleasure and a subtle charm, Real control seems 
gone; one feels it mast come even though the whole world were 
pi'esent, One would stop if one could — a sudden footstep, a 
shadow falls, 'Oh, do stop!’ one says to oneself, 'there's some- 
oJie coming!’ But no, it is not to be. The inexorable force 
wills otherwise, the stream continues to flow unabashed, and the 
gentle compulsion is pleasing. It is a curious and fascinating 
experience which assumes a magnitude that is intensified every 
second. There are moments when this becomes a positive de- 
light, although one may be overcome with shame that one al- 
lowed oneself to begin. It was an effort to start, All the 
audacity and shame were concentrated in that vital moment 
(sometimes difficult from sheer nervousness) — that pause as 
though Nature hesitated before taking the irrevocable step, and 
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Uicii that feeling, 'Oh, it’s caiuiiig!’ and the breathless start. 
After that nothing .seems to matter, One is no longer respon- 
sible and can give oneself up to [)urc enjoyment. One doesn't 
want to .stop really aiul one revels in Llic idea that one cannot 
tliongli somL‘tiinc.s shame and fear are so mingled that pure 
delight cannot exist. Hat even then there is a hevee charn'i in 
the toiT(!iit that binds one 1:0 it,s \vill hy a mighty force.’' 

Tim e]>i.socIcs of this nrolagnic type jinst narrated have not 
been dated li ecnn.se they have occurred frequently after the first 
experience, without greatly varying in character, and Florric 
soon ac(p\ired skill in conducting them ("thongh I cannot say," 
she remarks, "that even with open di-awcrs I always mamgecl 
succcH.s fully to escape quite dry”). But the act never became 
a compulsion nor the thotiglit of it an olisc.ssion. It may be 
.sn.spccted that it has .sometimes been carried out when not ab- 
.so lately necessary, for Iriondi^ is not ordinai'ily affected by any 
tendency cither to polyuria or to vesical irritability, conditions 
that ar(^ both a])t to be as.sociatcd with urolagnia. Brit if that 
i.s .so .Flnrrie was not aware of it; .slie simply regarded tlic.se in- 
cidents a.s cine to a physical need, occLii'riiig in a pnlilic place, 
and wlien satisfied producing mingled feelings of .shame and 
pleasuro. It is only lately that she has reali/.ed that the pleas- 
lire i.s of a .sexual character. 

At the age of twenty- one, when Llicsc cxpei'icnce.s began, 
Florrie had reached full physical and mental development and 
was enjoying excellent liealtli. She was already above tlie 
average in size and weight (weigdiuig at this time IdO pounds), 
robust and active. She was working at her painting and at the 
.same time her mind was opening out in variou.s directions, and 
she was becoming eagerly interested in social and literary 
c[ue.stion.s. 

She still had no conscious sexual preoccupations, and was 
completely innocent of sexual knowledge and sexual cxpei'i- 
eiices. At the age of twenty-two she iva.y for a .short time 
slightly troubled hy what .she thinks may have been ovarian 
neuralgia, A friend, who ivas anxious to liclj) on a young 
doctor, induced her to go to him to he “examined." Site had 
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not the slightest idea what this meant, but lay on a sofa and 
felt something luu’ting her. She was horrifiecl to learn after' 
wards fi'oni Jier friend that the doctor had iji.scrtecl his finger 
and she wondered how this could be possible without a pre- 
liminary incision. The friend assured her that it was good to 
be examined as “it made it easier when one married." This 
cryptic saying filled Florrie with wonder, but she was too shy 
to ash wliat it meant. She was told slic had slight congestion 
of the womb. It quickly disappeared and she has never had 
any other sexual troidde of a physical character. 

About this time, wlien staying with friends, there was a 
man of about thirty-five, also visiting at the same house, who 
shovred a likijig for Jier. He used to take her on his knee and 
kiss her. This gave her no more pleasure than if done by a 
woman and aroused no sexual feeling. But during the same 
vi.sit a notable incident occurred. A little girl of six, who was 
veiy fond of Florrie, proved troublesome, and her mother re- 
soJverl to birch her. Florrie, to her own s in 'prise, made no 
protest or attempt to save the child. “She was, I could see," 
Florrie remarks, “profounclly affected at being punished before 
me, and remembering my own childhood I ought to have saved 
her. Instead of that, I felt positive enjoyment when she was 
hoisted on to the table, Jier clothes turned over her head, and 
the birch well applied. She kicked and screamed, but I felt 
rooted to the spot. I coulcln^t interfere, It had for me a 
strange fascination." The significance of this incident will be 
revealed by the subsequent history. 

For the most part Florrie was so absorbed in study, in art, 
in the widening of her intellectual horizon, that she gave no 
thought to love. There was, indeed, an affection of an ex- 
clusively sentimental character, and lasting for two years, for a 
professor whose lectures she attended. He wrote touching 
letters and one day kissed her. She was pleased at this mark 
of affection and believes that if he had then proposed an elope- 
ment she would have agreed. But her senses were quite un- 
touched. Even when one clay in a cab he opened her blouse, 
took out her breast and sucked the nipple, she believes she felt 

10 
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no .sexual pleasure. She clccliiictl an invitation to come to liis 
bedroom in her dressing gown and nightdress when in the same 
house with him, as she was sleeping with her sister, and she 
al.so liad a vague idea lliat .such a vi.sit might lead to pregnancy 
Blit .she Imcl no keen disappointment at missing what the pro- 
fe.ssor tlc.sciibed as "'a lover's einhracc." She eventually fov\nd 
out that thi.s iiian was man '10(1, The whole epi.sodc left no deep 
inijne.s.sion. We now, however, approach a highly iniportant 
epoch in Florrie’.s life. 

Kveii from the age of .sixtcejij when she became a keen 
suit rage tie, Florric had believed iji the equality^ of men and 
wo mem In theory slie regarded it a.s a worthy amhitioii {qc a 
woman to imitate men and to .seek to eliminate all that is femi- 
nine, With thl.s .she had a horror of man’s doini nancy and a 
hatred of his "cruelty" to woman in the past. And nothing 
filled her with .such scetliing wrath a.s the knowledge that In 
the past, and .sometinie.s even in the i)rcsenL, men beat their 
wives. She could not even speak of this subject, her emotions 
were too .strong', As to the word "ohey" in the marriage 
.SGi vice, .she regarded it a.s an insult to the whole sex, though in 
spite of this purely nieiital defiance, her di.spositioji, as she ad- 
mits, i.s I'cally imicli more to ohey than to command. 

At the age of twenty -live Flon'ie wrote an article which 
was piildished in a leading Rcvieiv, de[diiig wiLli the ethics of 
force; in a Avell-rea.sDned and coniprehemsive way she mar- 
shaled and criticized the argunieiits in favor of the nde of 
force, and argued against militarisni, and against all exaltation 
of merely phy.sical strength, as oppo.sed to progTe.ss as well as 
to the instincts and interests of women, who have passed the 
stage when brute force appeals to them. Her views, as she 
herself expresses it, were an external crust plastered over her 
real self. We now approach a new stage in Flori-ie's develop- 
ment, From the period of adolescence she had lived on the 
surface of consciousness, responsive to the normal inflLiencesof 
her environment, and reacting to this on the whole normally, 
lint they had not touclied her deep, personal impnlscs repressed 
beneath the surface of con.sciou.sncss. Now these concealed 
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and ariested impulses l^egaii to stir, to surge towards the sur- 
face, and to seek such devious paths of expression as they could 
find. 

At the age of twenty-eight, still cherishing her abstract 
hatred of man, she chanced to read an article by a man on 
"Why Man rules Woinaii.'^ Here all the old-fashioned con- 
ventional arguments on the natural duty of a man to master 
a woman were crudely set foj'th ; *'Iii the good old days a man 
proved his superiority over a woman in no uncertain fashion. 
If she betrayed any symptoms of rebellion he simply took a 
lash and instilled into her a more satisfactory train of thought; 
she accepted the lesson meekly and loved him all the more. 
The good honest laborer who bestowed upon his wife a sound 
thrashing is rarely extolled by his fellowmen as a redeemer of 
the rights and privileges of mankind. It is a sad fact, but 
nevertheless a true one, that the more a man beats a woman 
the more she admires him.” Florrie read and writhed. Others 
had also read; there was a storm of jirotest and feminine rage. 
Much of this was so silly and illiterate in expression that a 
new and unexpected impulse arose in Florrie. Merely to annoy 
the feminine protesters, for the sake of argument (so it seemed 
to her), she entered the ranks of the letter-writers against the 
women who refused to let men rule, upholding instead the 
original writer who advocated chastisement. Under different 
pseudonyms in several letters, she used her literary ability to 
argue from history and experience that it is well for a just and 
educated man to possess the power to chastise a perverse wife, 
and that, far from resenting it, she loves and respects him as 
never before; done moderately and in love it was not only harm- 
less, but was beneficial, calculated to restore peace when every- 
thing else had failed. Then other women, following her ex- 
ample, also wrote on somewhat similar lines, It seemed to 
Fiorrie when she wrote these letters that she was playing a 
superficial inteUecLual game. But when we bear in mind her 
earlier history we shall realize, as she later realized, that she 
was ohej’iiig- a deep instinct, whrc/i came into consciousness in 
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the only way in which at this stage it could come and be ac' 
cep ted. 

That there \va.s really a deep impulse here at work is shown 
by tlie accompanying revival o£ day-drccaining whicli for inoig 
than twelve years ])ast had cea.scd to occupy her. The day- 
dreams were now oi more adult character^ hut exclusively de- 
voted to whipping. They now chiedy depicted wivc.s wiiipped 
by their luishands. Instead of disgust and horror at man's 
tyranny over woman, Florrie found herself heg inning to like 
tlic idea, to feel that It would he pleasant to be in subjection 
to a wise and good man who would thus correct her. The 
huniiliatioii naturally had a charm, and wlEe-bcatiiig no longer 
seemed so dreadful a thing, nor men such monsters. 

Without ill the least suspecting tliat they had any sexual 
origin, Florrie now invented stories with whipping as the 
climax, stories of di.sohcdieiiL and ill-tempered wives who were 
. thoroughly thrashed a] id so reformed, The husband. It will 
be seen, had taken the place of the mother oi' school-mistress 
of the young girl’s day-dveams. "In imagination I saw an ill- 
tempered wife ju.st stepping into a cah to run away when up 
comes the furious husband, dismisse.s the cab, quickly escorts 
her up.stairs to tlie hedroum, and locks the door, Then he 
opens a drawer, lake.s out a sliort, llexible riding whip, and in 
spite oi her cries and cntreatie.s, forces her face downward on 
to the bed, pulls up her skirts, strips off her drawers, and then 
whip! whip! on the bare buttocks, Hanks, and calves, until she 
kicks and screams with pain, imploring him to tlc.sist. But he 
only leaves off when she has been well puiii.shecl, She then sobs 
and is penitent, Somctiincs I made him tic her wrists and 
ankle.s. The whipping wa.s not too sevei'C. Exit the thought 
that this was frightfully indecent gave me a wicked thrill; and 
finally that he could make me enclLire physical pain, even this 
wa.s attractive,” This first adult outbreak of intere.st in whip- 
ping and fiagellatory day-dreaniiiig was .severe while it lasted, 
and she could think of nothing cl.se, day or night. But in two 
months the day-dreams faded away, and the scries of flagel- 
latioual letters, the writing of which gave her the same relief 
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as day-dJ'eams, was brougJU' to an end. During this period, 
it is interesting to note, she was moyed to take photographs 
of her own nates, not, it seemed to her, out of admiration of 
her body, but to enable her to realize the imagined scenes. But 
though there was no conscious sexual influence, Fiorrie’s views 
of the relatiojiship of men and women and her general social 
Ideas were moclified. 

A year or so later Florric became engaged. There seems 
to hai'e been no question of deep affection on bei' part She 
had no thoughts of a sexual nature, and she never day-dreamed 
of her ftaiice whipping her. She simply wished to marry in 
order to avoid being an old maid. This engagement was broken 
off. But at length, at the age of thirty, she married a physician, 
about twice her own age, of high character and amiable dis- 
position, much esteemed in the city in which he practises, There 
was no question of passion on either side, but he has always 
treated her with great kindne.ss, and she cherishes much regard 
and affection for him. 

There have iiecn no marital relationships. By the time she 
married Floirie had begnii to realize for the first time, as a 
result of accumulated hints and mysterious remarks from vari- 
ous soiirce.s, that there is a physical act in marriage. Concern- 
ing its exact nature .she was still ignorant. Some people hinted 
that it was very pleasLiraljle; other.s described it as "horrid,’' 
and one said that "it makes you feel lower than the beasts of 
the fields.” In view of this conflicting evidence Florrie con- 
sulted a girl friend who was astonished and incredulous at her 
ignorance, and replied : "Everyojie knows ; Nature teaches 
them,” But Florrie felt that Nature had not taught her, 

"I guessed" she writes, "it was something painful since I 
had read in Restoration Plays of the bride’s screams the first 
night, which everyone expected to hear, and that the next clay 
her brothers and others taunted her with not being able to 
walk properly, and made her show off for their amusement, 
(I thought this very horrid and was glad those days were past.) 
Theji I had heard of brides fainting, and altogether I couldn’t 
make out where the pleasure came in, since it seemed full of 
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woe; for the I)ricle. I \voiicIcrccl why fiiiy girl wanted to be 
married, and came to the conclusion that they put li[) with the 
conjugal act as one jnits u[) witli having a tooth extracted. I 
even once propoLiiulcd to a girl friend the theory that it would 
he nice if one could live with one’s luisljaiul ns a brother, She 
seemed a.stonished, and said; 'Jlnt it wouldn’t be marriage!' 
The truth was that my .sex instincts were dormant, and though 
I was capable of scntiincntal affection towards men I did not 
think of them as sexual lieiiigs. So when 1 married I made up 
iiiy mind with a Kind of heroism to endure whatever happened. 

I dreaded it, yet I was prciiarcd for it. It never once occurred 
to me that a bride ougiit to have .some anticipation of pleasure, 

I had, too, been brought up to thii\k any advances on the part 
of a woman meant immodesty and indecency. I had always 
regarded a bride as a passive instrument for the use of the 
man — soinctliiug he enjoyed like a mince-pie or a glass of 
cliainpagne. I was unaware tliat s!ic enjoyed any pleasure, be- 
yond that .she was giving to tlic man, I had a vague idea tliat 
she was supposed to ho dying to liavc a baby and be could .sup- 
ply it. LUit the desii’c for the baby did not pos.scss me, I con- 
soled myself b^'’ tli inking' that greater wai’intli might follow iny 
initiation into the inysteries, I wondered if otliers were like 
me. A lady hud told me that her mother JkuI said to her as a 
bride: 'Good bye, and remember that whatever you have to go 
through your mother had to go tliroug'h the same.’ That was 
all she had to tell about it,” 

On the wedding night her liridcgroom dallied with her a 
little, complained much of the springy iiaLiirc of the bed, and 
finally turned over and went to .sleep, not waking till morning, 
Florric felt relieved and slept also, Days and nights passed, 
and her huslxmd ma(le no further allusion to this subject. 
Florric followed his example, considering that it was not for 
her to make advances. Yet sire thought it rather strange. 
There had liccn no violent love on either side at the outset. 
A.s time Avent on, and they grew fonder of each other (they 
have conthuicd throughout to he much attached) the hiKsbaiid 
made an attempt at coitus. It failed. .She lay ftuite still, as Jie 
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told her, but when the attempt was unsuccessful he blamed her 
and said it was due to her coldness. She was grieved, Iwit felt 
there was nothing- she could do in the matter. All furtlier 
attempts were unsuccessful, although erection and ejaculation 
occuri'edj and the husband recogniiied that it wa.s hopeless. He 
fondles her lovingly, and he appreciates the way in which she 
accepts the situation without mahiiig alJtision to it. 

In a photograph taken sliortly before marriage Florrie 
appears at the age of thirty as a bright, attractive, fully de- 
veloped woman. She is plump, but though the hips are pro- 
nounced there is no superfluous fat. During the four succeed- 
ing years she continued on the whole to pursue the same work 
and interests which had occupied her before marriage ; grad- 
ually, however, her mental life began to be overcome by an in- 
creasing lassitude, and she found herself losing interest in her 
old pursuits. She no longer had the same impulse to work or 
to paint. She attributed this in part to the fact that she was 
no longer living in the bracing climate she had always been 
used to, but in a relaxing atmosphere. There may have been 
an element of truth in this. But it is probable that a more 
fundamental cause lay in the subconscious sphere. In any 
case, SIX years after the first attack of what Florrie terms the 
'Svhipping craze," there came a relapse, this time in a much 
more intense, serious, and prolonged form. 

She first noticed that she would wake up in the morning 
feeling perturbed and irritable, although quite calm when she 
went to bed. She is habitually good-tempered, but on these oc- 
casions she would get up feeling an imperative need to quarrel 
with someone and a wild explosion of anger would liurst forth, 
the victim usually being a servant. These outbur.sts distressed 
her greatly; she could not understand them, although later she 
vaguely divined their sexual significance. To us they may be 
intelligible if we know that anger is sometimes a transmuted 
form of latent sexual energy, and an explosion of anger a kind 
of vicarious detuinescence.^ 


I have discussed this point in S'tudies, vof, ill, 2d ccl., pp, 172 ci .fcg, 
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Suddenly tlie.se fits of temper -were entirely replaced by 
day-dreams of whipping". Yet, even on the surface, there re- 
mained a connection. Whipping in the day-dreams was re- 
garded as a punishment for had temper, a kind of restraining 
force. It even had a calming effect. Referring to a later stage 
than we have yet reached Florrie writes; "I do so long for 
someone to wliip me when I feci in a had temper I” She men- 
tion.s also that once, wlicii .she felt on the verge of an outburst 
of anger, .she whipped herself rather than victimize anyone else, 
and so olitaincd relief. "Whipping," she remar Its, "acted like 
a soothing bottle to a fretful child." When the day-dreams 
were temporarily suspended she would often he irritalile and 
cross, although she felt she ought to overcome this feeling. It 
is clear, however, that all througli thus phase Florrie was not 
consciously aware that it was relief she was seeking. When 
the idea ^vas at last suggested to her she recognized its truth, 
but it seemed new, 

Tlic ilay-drcams were in substance identical with those of 
the earlier period before maniage. But they were now luave 
varied, more iiUen.se, more vividly realized, more absorbing, 
"Sometimes," Floj'rie writes, "I have pictured myself as having 
eloped with a gi'oom and derived imicii enjoyment from a day- 
dream in which this coarse cruel man ill-treated me. I pic t me 
myself side of him, loathing him and his coarse s nr roundings. 
Then I picture hi.s growing exasperation, his intolerance of 
'One latly' airs and graces, his complaints, ami at last his threats 
to whip me. My fury and indignation know no baunds, The 
thouglit of thi,s at Jiis hands is intolerable, but yet in niy day- 
dreams it gives me a horribly fascinating, pleasurable, creepy 
feeling to be roughly handled by this oclioLis man, I know that 
in reality it would be intolciahic, for, as a matter of fact, I hate 
and loathe coinmoii men and feel as if I should scream if they 
were to touch me with their coarse hands. But in this awful 
day-dream I have a fiendish tldight in the triumph of the maids 
sheer jdiysical force, in being held down forcibly while he ap- 
plied the whip un.sparingly to my hare /Jc.sh, Tiie feeling that 
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I couldn't gfct away, that I was really hating" and loathing" the 
enforced whipping', heig"htened the sensation." 

Florrie had chanced to come across a little low class weekly 
paper which was full of letters from correspondents about 
whipping. It would seem, indeed, that this chance had had 
something to do with arousing her renewed and excited interest 
ill the subject. It also led her, as in the earlier period of flagei- 
lational obsession, to write to the papers on the subject. This 
time, however, she wrote to papers of high standing, and in a 
more daring manner, while her literary skill ensured the publi- 
cation of her letters. She found that thi.s occupation moment- 
aj'ily cased the obsession although it was all the time steadily 
increasing in intensity. Dozens of letters were written in this 
way, and published in more or less pi-ominent quarters. She 
who had been so convinced an opponent of force in human 
affairs, and so vigoroius an advocate of women’s rights, became 
the opponent of the suffrage and argued that women should be 
the slaves of men. 

She would, for instance, join in discussions on the Mar- 
riage Service of the Anglican Church and write as follows, 
over the signature “'A Contented Wife," in a leading religious 
newspaper: "We have daily proof that loving submission is by 
no means regarded as slavery by the average woman. Husbands 
(ill England at least) are not tyrants, and we feel this slight 
put upon them by the suggestion that the word 'obey' is dis- 
agreeable to us. We have the instinct of obedience, and in all 
things lawful are glad to exercise it. As a married woman I, 
in company witli others, protest against this absurd objection 
to the word ‘obey.’ Husbands, In my opinion, would do well to 
assert themselves more than they do, and a little more discipline 
in the home might check the modern tendency to gambling." 
In otlier letters she plainly advocates "mild chastisement" by 
the husband as "women respect physical punishment much 
more than anything else." Of course these letters called out a 
flood of other letters from indignant feminine correspondents. 
That was the time of the Suffragette agitation and Florrie en- 
tered with spirit into the discussion as an enthusiastic advocate 
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of the physical chastisement of siiffrag^ettcs committing out- 
rages. "Our chief virtues," she wrote, "are the outcome oE the 
discipline we received in the past, Eiiid now that it i.s removed 
women are beginning to revolt." In this connecLiou Flnrrie had 
a fright. She sent to an important newspaper, in all serious- 
ness, a clay-dream of a suffragette who, caugliL in the act of 
committing an outrage on property by oilier women, was 
SjitUiked until she pi'oinLsed never to do the lilce again, The 
letter attracted attention ciiid was copied into other papers; 
laAvyers and profcssor.s wrote to defend the cause of tlic suf- 
Eiagcttc; it was propo.sed to get up a suh.scriptiou for the 
"victim"; the Police tried to trace tire atVair. Finally the public 
concluded that it had been hoaxed, "Really," as Florric writes, 
"nothing wa.s further from my thoughts than a hoax or a joke. 
My only aim wa.s to give myself a nice (as I now recognize) 
sexy feeling. Thus may one he carried away Iiy the terrific 
inipetu.s which literally nnikcs one do things again.sl; one’s will. 
At the time I wrote it I thought I meant it all, but I coiildn't 
trace its source. I had a vague idea it wasn’t my real self to 
write such a lot of insane nonsense — diametrically opposed to 
all I hail written ami advocated in my earlier days when my 
brain was at its best, IhiL it gave me immense .saLi.s I action," 

Florrie wels extremely aslKuiicil of these letters and could 
not hear the thought of aii3amc knowing she wrote them, The 
impulse to write them entirely ceased immediately after she 
cEune under iviy oliserviitioii and found a more wliolesome chan- 
nel of self-expression, 

Florvie's excitement in her oli.se.ssion was now ^YOund up to 
such a pitch tlial .slic felt .she must give Eiclual realization to 
tlie pictured scnsEitiou of her day-dream.s, Tliis weis a definitely 
new stEige in her develojniiciiL'. Hitlierto the day-dream had 
been an end in itself. We niEiy rcniarlv, indeed, that Florrie 
had already for moi-e tliaii ten j^ears [last .shown an aptitude, 
even <(enuuuliug courage, to pul imagined scenes into action. 
It is true that her vesical exploits had seemed to her to he only 
due to the call of an imperative pliysiological need. But the 
Ehisire to feci the actual stiiig of the w1m() lunv .seemed an equally 
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imperative need. She had reached a point where she could think 
of nothing else but whipping and had continually to lie, whether 
in bed or on a sofa or on the floor, face downwards, imagining 
that she was being whipped. The primary object was to secure 
relief by attaining the practical physical culmination of these 
imaginings. She tried in succession a hair-brush, a slipper, a 
strap, a razor strop, a small stick, a birch. These were not al- 
together satisfactory, At last she found an implement, appar- 
ently a lady's small riding whip, which was exactly right. It 
was of Russian leather with silver mounts, thirty-six inches 
long, whalebone covered with gut, and a knotted tip. This 
gave more pain than anything else, at first almost more pain 
than she could bear, though it never drew blood. She would 
apply it after breakfast, first removing her drawers. This whip 
— though the first time she applied it she thought she must be 
mad to do so absurd a thing which she had never heard of any- 
one else doing — became her fetich and the very sight of it soon 
gave her a pleasurable sensation, (When she read that it was 
the custom in Russia for a bride to have a silver mounted whip 
in her trousseau she thought that the best part of the ceremony.) 
Now this whip corresponded exactly to the whip with which 
her father whipped her as a child. Yet, strange as it may seem 
to those who are unacquainted with psychic analysis, it was not 
until a later period, when she began to study her own history, 
that Florrie realized that the whip she had once dreaded, which 
for many early years had fastened itself on her mind as an 
object of sacred terror, had now re-appeared unrecognized to 
become a beloved fetich. It may appear yet stranger that even 
when at length she had recognized in her fetich the whip of 
her childhood she still failed to see, until the idea was clearly 
brought before her, any emotional connection between the ex- 
periences of her childhood and these experiences of adult age. 

The whipping was a satisfaction to her, but it brought no 
climax of relief. She would sometimes whip until she was ex- 
hausted, but still without any relief. She had, however, no 
clear idea a.s to what kind of result was to be expected. As 
she afterwards realized, she was trying, without knowing it, 
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to in'oduce orgjvsm. But slu*. w;\s siipi’einely \gi\oviint. The pre- 
valent ulca in liev miucl was tluit there would he some satisfac- 
tion if hlood came. (Wc .sec here the genu of .sadism, d{ 
algolagnia, which i.s often cciually innocent.) Her thoughts 
wcie entirely a.stray frojii the .sexnal .splicrc, and she was further 
deceived hy a craving to Ije whipped ahso on icinote parts of 
the body, ai-ni.s and legs, palni.s of tlie hands, anywhere in fact 
except on the breasts and abdomen. 

Blit though no orgasm wa.s consciously desired, and none 
took place, tlie intensity with which Flori'le realized the.se day- 
dreams, and tlie cinoLlonal excitement which accompanied these 
whippings, are evidenced hy the fact that .she now for the first 
time discovered that a.s a rc.sult of daj'-drcaining and whipping' 
the vulva was bathed wilh imiciis. Slie had not noticed this in 
the earlier pliase of (lay-clrcaining iiefore marriage, and she now 
began to realize, for the hist time, that day-dreaming must be 
connected with sex. Thi.s was a revelation, Init it had no in- 
nueuce, ill one direction or the other, on the course of the phase 
she was passing through. It seems to have led Iver to place the 
hand to the vulva while applying the wliip and about this time 
she learut for the fir.st time of iiKusturhation through reading 
Dr, NichoLs’.s Usaicric Anlhropohfjy (at one period almost the 
only popularly written inamial of sex which reached respect- 
able women) ; it was the fir.st book on .sex she iiad seen, and she 
here leaint for the first time tliat mucoii.s discharge accom- 
panied sexnal exci Lenient, and fust heard of the clitoris. But 
her manipulations seem to liave hecii .slight, only faintly plcasur- 
ahlc, and in any ca.se oigasni wa.s not thereby induced. 

With tho.SG acce.s.sory dcvelopment.s the day-dream grew 
still more potent and iva.s .still more assicliionsly cultivated. It 
brought a certain anioimt of soothing and relief, it enabled her 
to overcome her fit.s of irritable Lemper, but the ob.scssioii con- 
tinued to be in terminal lie, bccaii.sc she never reached a point of 
adequate saL'i.sfaction, even with the aid of the actual whip. 
The day-dream a.ssunied various form.s. Sometimes Florrie 
would imagine that site had just returned from the theater in 
low dress, and was getting up a (jitarrel with the Man, a rather 
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indistinct person, never anyone in particular, but a vague hus- 
band, and always very anxious to assert his authority. The 
quarrel would not arise from any love of quarreling, but wholly 
because she wishes to provoke him to strike her. Finally, white 
with rage at her exasperating conduct, he jumps up, pushing 
back his chair, and seizing one bare arm violently slaps the 
other. Wheii he lias fiaislied with that arm he starts on the 
other arm, and then on her back until her skin is red all over, 
and at this point she experiences a "sexy” feeling. She im- 
agines the Man's attitude towards her to be that one would 
have to a small child udiom one slapped, corrected, or petted 
with a safe sense of proprietorship. It would give her a delici- 
ous feeling to think that he claimed her as his own, to do what 
he would with, to say what he liked to. The sense of being 
thus posses.sed, the fact that the Man dared to whip her, was a 
supreme attraction. This was intensihed if the day-dream pro- 
ceeded, and he dragged her upstairs, sobbing and protesting, 
kicking and biting, until, landed in the bedroom, he locked the 
door. Anger and terror were now mingled with strange delight 
ill a relationship so intimate and so daring. The whipping, al- 
though severe, and with a tendency to grow severer, was never 
felt as ever bordering on cruelty, although sometimes the pain 
was almost past endurance. When it was over Florric felt re- 
duced to a state of sobs and penitence, with a greater love and 
respect than before for the Flcro who then ordered her about, 
and made iier do things she disliked. Florrie's phantasy, it 
will be seen, was taking on a masochistic tone. In all these day- 
dreams the hero was the master and she the slave; he was on. 
the throne and she grovelled at his feet. ”1!,” she writes, "you 
add to this picture a whip instead of a scej^tre in the hand of 
the King, you get a fair idea of my erotic conception of the re- 
lation of the sexes.” She could never understand a man wish- 
ing to be whipped by a woman ; "it seems unnatural and horrid.” 

A day-dream of an Eastern harem would much excite her 
sexually. Its luxury or magniftcence made no impression on 
her. The idea that fascinated her was that the women are In 
bondage, slaves to one man — ’who is free — and that idea was 
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ovcipoweting. At tlius time Fiorrie liked i-cadiii{j the natvatlves 
of Europeans’ visits to harems, and was iniprcsseci by tbeij. 
general failure, ns it secnictl to licr, to coinpreheiKl the Oriental 
stancli)oiiit. 

It must he understood that Fh^rric had no desire to be 
treated with erneUyj and iii her day-dreams the hero was never 
inspired Ijy cruel inoLives, Any callousness on his part would 
not he tolerated. lie is always really fond of her, niul if he 
seems to lie eriiel lie meaits it for her good. This was the case 
in all Floriie’s whipping dreams. They were not a form of 
cruelty (she hates all forms of cruelty and has very strong 
feelings ahoiit cruelty to animals) any more than they were, 
consciously, a form of voluptuous enjoyment. They were al- 
ways associated with the idea of i)iinisluiie]it. The day-dreams 
thus remained intimately c ounce ted, little as she herself was 
aware of the fact, with that core of infantile experience in 
the early whippings inflicted hy her father. 

Tiie hero cci tainly Itickcd respect, and that, indeed, was a 
word which in her inoic sexual iiiomcnts Florrie hated. At 
such inoniciiLs ,she felt^ — shockingr ns the adini-ssion seemed to 
her — that to he treated without respect would he a delicious 
sensation, even in its savagery. There were limitations, indeed. 
.She coLiUl not, for instance, imagine herself enjoying the lack 
of respect of a vulgar common man who kicked her or gave her 
a black eye. Ihit she would soinetiines in day'dreain.s imagine 
a sort of satyr man, wild and uncouth and uncivilized, who 
po.sses.scd a greater fascination than the typical kiright. "One 
sees these cpiccr satyrs^” she writes, "in early Renaissance 
paintings, and they pursue nymi)hs, nncl jicoplc say, ^Hovv hor- 
rible r But they somehow typify the primitive forces of Nature, 
crude pliysical force with a touch of cruelty. Hideous and 
liarbaric, they yet represent something that is lacking in life. 
I aiu quite sure that the nymphs liked the fauns, and it gave 
them a lovely sexy feeling when a satyr dragged off an unwill- 
ing nymph, But it is only in day-dieanis that the satyr-man 
exists. In real life this emhodimciit of physical strength with- 
out brains is by iio means fragiaiu of woods and .streams; 
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more probably he reeks of onions, beer, and perspiration." 
CTscially, however, the attitude of the Man to the woman in 
Florrie’s day-dream has been that of the father to his child. 
She waiited to be treated like a naughty child. Even when in 
earlier years she used to write in favor, of women’s rights and 
against nmii in the abstract, she was always conscious of that 
apparently contradictory feeling. She could not then account 
for it, and its presence rather annoyed her. 

When Florrie adopted the use of the whip as an aid to her 
day-dreams she attained a much higher degree of sati.sfaction 
than had before been possible, She was able to realize her day- 
dreams in imagination to a much greater extent. But the 
satisfaction was far from complete, The process was by no 
means the actualization of her day-dreams, for auto-flagella- 
tion had played no part in them. These dreams were normal 
to the extent that an attractive hero always played the essential 
part. Thus her method of satisfaction still left her craving for 
a congenial man to apply the puiiishinent. It was natural that 
her thoughts should turn to her husband. He knew nothing 
whatever of her constant obsession and she never at any stage 
confided to him her ideas and feelings on this subject. But 
she made a few mild attempts to induce him to play a part iji 
sojne degree corresponding to the hero of her dreams. These 
attempts were a complete failure. He felt too much love and 
respect to be able to bear the idea of hurting her, however 
slightly, even in play, nothing beyond a gentle pat, and treated 
a matter, which, had he known it, was absorbing all her vital 
energy, merely as a joke. She found, moreover, that the touch 
of his hand, in sexual manipulation, failed to produce any 
erotic excitation whatever. Her thoughts then turned in an- 
other direction. It so happened that in the course of her in- 
cursion into newspaper and letter-writing on the subject of 
flagellation she had come in touch by correspondence with a 
man, of lower social class than herself, who was without doubt 
the victim of a mauia for active flagellation. Their interests 
were so congenial that they had carried on a coiisiclerahle cor- 
respondence on the subject. This man, whom vm will call N„ 
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lia<l Avi'ittcn verses on whipping whicli lie scut to Fiorrie for her 
□pinion. In one of liis Jetters Jie stated that it gave him an 
erection to read about whipping and he desired to know if his 
IcLfor.s on the subject made her wish to "ticldc” herself, At 
first Flon'ie could not make out what he meant, hut at last it 
dawned on her; tlicu at length she defuiitely realised that K.'s 
desire to whip, and hev own desire to lie whipped, were both 
.sexual. Thi.s correspondence doubtless still further stimulated 
lier ol)se.ssion. In any case, it continued to increase. When 
tired of whipping herself every morning (after breakfast) she 
would lie on tlie bed face down and think about whipping and 
long for a man to wliip her, Soinetinies she would throw her- 
.self on the floor or on the sofa, always face down, with this 
craving, while the vulva liecame uiouc and more bathed with 
moisture. She would try to bestir her, self actively in othci: ia- 
tercsts, hut wa.s powerless. She woliI<1 begin writing articles 
on art and other .subjects, a.s of old, but the imagery of her 
dreams would come before her, licr thoughts waiidcreci, she 
could not fix her attention, tiiid had to lie down on her face 
and indulge licr dream. Her hii.sband had gmiic out for the 
clay; .she tva.s left to her own devices, and she could not escape 
from her ohsession. Then she would write to N. and he would 
re.spQiul, dcscriliing whippings that were largely imaginary, hut 
which gave liei’ what .she described as a ^‘ghastly pleasure," 
She grew to dislike society, tlioiigh when .staj'iiig away from 
home with friends the ohse.s.sioii was relieved; but even then it 
woidd return at nigbt, and if there was a library she would 
find herself lumtiiig for any book that might: toucii on the sub- 
ject that fascinated her. She could read lioccaccio unmoved, 
l)Ut when she reached, the Ninth Day with the story of Giosefo 
beating his wife she would become excited, and the vulva grow 
moist. She could not see the "Taming of the Shrew" with- 
out longing for Petrncliio to beat Kate. Shop.s where whips 
were sold and exhibited in the windows olTered more attractions 
than any jewellers’ or milliners’; ,shc would .stand before them 
gloating' over the disjilay and experiencing what .she came in 
Lime to recognize was .sexual feeling; once .she walked two 
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miles merely to see .such a shop. This condition she had fallen 
into caused her much alarm, She would sometimes say 1 ;q 
herself : "You are awfully nmd; I am sure yon will end yonr 
days ill an asylum,” Then she would regret the passing of the 
time when asyiiim patients were flogged and yearn for those 
past ages when men chastized women without scruple. But 
there were .such men even today as .she began to realize (al- 
though her hu.sband regarded the matter as a joke)j and N. 
was dying to do it. 

Tinally Florrie agreed to meet N. The meeting was ar- 
ranged to take place in a strange city, midway between their 
re,spectivc home.s, where N. took a room in a hotel, ostensibly 
for the night. Klorrie found him a powerful and fairly attrac- 
tive man, intelligent and genial, though not refined or ■well- 
bred, with nothing about him to suggest cruelty, and much of 
her own age. He had no personal attraction for hei', though 
she considered him "a fascinating barbarian,” and she felt no 
impulse of trust in him; it was solely the common and com- 
pJementary obsession of flagellation whicli brought them to- 
gether. When they entered the room and he locked the door, 
she (icgan to feel alarm and put her hand on the lock, but he 
dragged her away saying he was not going to stand any non- 
sense, and as she had not come there to be "respected” she 
made up her mind for the worst. N, was much excited from 
the first, trenuilou.s and perspiring. He wished to tie her down 
but to this she objected, and he placed her on the bed face 
downwards, pulled up her clothes^ unfastened her drawers, and 
pulling her thighs apart, carefully examined her and began to 
tickle the vulva. She did not relish being' handled by the man's 
coarse hands and remonstrated that this was not in the bargain, 
but he made a coarse reply and proceeded to fondle and rub 
her nates. There was no question of coitus. At last he took 
a birch which he applied unsparingly, .touching up the tender 
spots inside the thighs. Tlien he used a thin small riding whip 
(like her own fetich) which made her smart horribly, and it 
seemed to delight him to see her writhing. He would pause 
between each .stroke to watch her terror at the expectation O'f 
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the next, Lhoiij^h she never dared to Littei’ a cry, rather to >f,’g 
disappointment, for lie would have liked her to resist and 
scream. She merely kuighed nci vou.sly all the time, though the 
pain was aeiiLe. lie also took her between hi.s legs, bending 
her over hia left knee in a grip of iron, and using the birch 
with all hi.s might. No hlood came, which also disappointed 
N„ ^vllo cxjilained tliat he toolc special (lelight in the sight of 
flowing lilood. Flarrie was, however, covered with black 
hiaiises, and the marks of tlie whip showed for a fortuiglit after, 
"I wanted it, I craved it, and I got it!" And she added: “It 
was a tend lie relief Loo. I enjoyed it thoroughly." The relief 
wa.s so great that for months afterwards she w'as able to re- 
frain from whipping herself altogether, and tVic obsession was 
never again .so ovennastcriiigly jiowerfiil, although there were 
still times when it was contiiuiou.s. She felt '‘horribly ashamed" 
at this episode. She was a well-lircd and cultured woman, one, 
jnoi'cover, who had .sought to raise the status of her sex, and, 
as she herself truly said, she was "proper and sedate, so shy 
and still' with men they would never cl ream of taking a liberty," 
and she could not fail to feel ashamed at the recollection of 
that "awful ceremony.’’ ‘T really felt that I %Yas mad to 
countenance .siicli an iiidcccnt j)rocecdiiig, but I Ava.s goaded 
on l)y a desire of such intensity that it overcame all other feel- 
ings." Yet it was siguilicant that there was a fascinatiQU even 
iu the humiliation. "If," writes Florric, "a woman has the real 
wbijiping obsession she g^racliially comes to delight in the 
thought of her o^vn degradation and physical .suHering. It is 
hard to analyze, it includes .so much. To hegiu with, when the 
man locks the door and approaches her with the whip she feels 
no delight, but cowers, perhaps trembles, and looks at him im- 
ploringly like a cowed dog about to be whipped. She shudders 
at first and half regrets her longings. This of course adds zest 
to the inan’.s feelings. Then the exposure which follows, 
dreaded, liked, and yet repulsive to a sensitive woman strictly 
brought up. The shame, confu.sion and mental agitation arc 
aluio.st woi'.se than the i)hy.sical pain. Then he liold.s her down 
ami the pain, begins, Most women can endure a fair amount 
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without flinching — I can — but it seems that the man. feels no 
satisfaction as long as the whip produces no emotional distur- 
bance, even though the skin be covered with weals. It was only 
the last six cuts that were becoming more than I could bear, 
stinging cuts on the parts which were sore from being already 
lashed, I called out in vain protest. Strange, but true, one's 
keenest enjoyment (if so one jnay call it) is when the strolces 
are given in defiance of one's wishes and have passed the limit 
of endurance! The man, too, feels his keenest thrill in those 
ci'Liel strokes, not heeding cries, but talcing exti'a pains to give 
a cut on the thigh where it is most tender. I-Ie begins by 
hesitating — he couldn’t hurt one, he is timid. But the more he 
whips the more he wants to go on; weals don’t satisfy, he wants 
bJood. He knows it causes pain, but he must go on. When it 
was over, my man said he would like to tie me up and use the 
kat’! He was quite exhausted with his exertions, though he 
took hi,s coat off before he began. So you see the gradual de-' 
velopment from mild day-dreams to this final exultation in 
man's physical power over woman.” 

It was at this stage, less than twelve months after the 
episode witli N,, that I first came in contact with Florrie, Then 
and for some months later she was in much the same condition 
resulting from that incident, She was, that is to say, relieved 
from the most acute form of her obsession, yet always haunted 
by it, always restless and craving for gratification, yet always 
discontented with her craving, dissatisfied with herself and with 
what she felt to be the decline from her old self. She was not 
hopeful of improvcjnent, though believing that iindei’ some 
conditions a cure might be possible, and it was not with that 
object she had wj'itten to me, but rather with the idea, after 
reading my study of "Love and Pain,” that I might be in- 
terested to know of her case. 

"As the outside world sees me,” she wrote at this time, "I 
am just an ordinary normal woman, fond of my people and 
my husband, and leading a good moral, if somewhat quiet, life. 
If I have had to yield to circumstances in the planning of my 
life, no one knows it — or cares. The fact that I have wasted 
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niy time most awTiilly, and deteriorated lately, is not eYideiu to 
tliein, Of course I feel disgusted with myself sometimes, 

I am trying to free my, self from my errors I I still think, and 
IciioWj tJiat to love any man is for me to be his slave. It would 
give me sexual delight, thrills of pleasure, to be ordered about 
and pLini.sbed, Tupiallty would have no sexual charm whatever. 
To 1)0 tjeated like a chihh to feel that the loved one possesses 
even one’s body, to IjeaL at his will, to feel his snperior strength 
gripping one — it is all delicious. Of course there might be dis- 
advantages, and one might; weary of it, but, obi what a woman 
snlTers when she cannot indulge her particular sexual perver- 
sity I My brain luis become powerless and luy physical health 
lessened. I wish I con Id cure myself. Perhaps it will pass. 1 
earne.stly hope .so, for it eiiil)i tiers my existence. My friends 
aic of the intellectual variety, and I have never mentioned the 
subject to anyone hut N., and I knew of his tendencies before- 
haiicl." 

l^i'om this ])ei'iod on, althongli progies.s "was .slow, Florric 
never again spoke so [jessiniistically ahouL herself. It was an 
immense and immediaLc relief to he al>le to face her condition, 
to talk al)Diit it, and to know that her case was not imiqiic nor 
her fate hnjieless. 'T lawe felt better/’ she soon after wrote, 
"since I laiow others have suffered hi the same way, and don't 
feel quite such a lunatic as when I tlio light I was the only one 
in the world.” "It is IjecEiiise no one seem.s to trouble about 
these tliing.s,” .siie wrote again, "that they hullc so largely in 
life, alTecLing the health, and the tciiiperament generally. The 
more one Imttles it up the more explosive it hecomes.” A con- 
siderable degi'ce of relief was thus attained, and the teirsioii, 
though nut removed, was lessened. She sought to cli.stract her 
attention from the craving for actual llag-ellatlon by directing 
it into other Ihough mostly related channels. A period of ex- 
l^crimentation followed. She succeeded to .some extent In dif- 
fusing her impulses, and in the din.'usiou gradually, naturally, 
.spoiUaiieously, she hroiight them nearer to nornuil caurscs. The 
obsession came back in force at intervals, e.specinlly at the 
nienstrual periods, and tiien .she just had to roll on the floor and 
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shiver with longing. She found some relief in simple day- 
dreams in beci, not usually followed by self-flagellation, in which 
she would lie face downward and imagine scenes of women 
seized hy force and held down while men and hoys performed 
coitus, afterwards whipping well. This introduction of the idea 
of normal coitus was new and spontaneons, and these day- 
dreams produced local sexual excitement, but not orgasm 
which, so far, she had never experienced. There was, as these 
day- cl ]■ earns show^ some shifting of ideals towards tlie noimial 
center, with the beginnings even of pleasurable sensations in 
that center brought out by manual touch, not strictly masturba- 
tion, which somewhat earlier she had once or twice attempted, 
both roughly and gently, without the slightest result. At the 
same time the sight of the whip fetich lost something of its 
attraction. 

At this point a notable stage was reached in Florrie’s 
sexual evolution. Hitherto she had never experienced the or- 
gasm, Imperfect connection with her husband, erotic reverie, 
actual flagellation, attempts at masturbation, none of these ever 
led up to actual oi'gasm, although there had often been a higli 
degree of sexual erethism with much mucous discharge. She 
had come to the conclusion that she was one of the women she 
had heard of who never experience the orgasm. At this period, 
however, early one morning, just after the end of the mem 
strual period, experiencing vague sexual feelings, her thought? 
recurred to the whip which she had not used for a long time.. 
She tried one or two strokes ; it cut her painfully and she fell 
nothing but the pain. So she lay down oh her face and thought 
over tilings. Why had whipping such attraction And why 
should that particular part of the body so enjoy being hit? 
She pondered, and gradually it came to her- ("things are always 
so slow,” she remarked, "such ages in dawning when they 
have to do with sex, so far as I am concerned”) that if she 
was so sensitive to these blows on the outside perhaps, even 
without whipping, she might feel some sensation by penetrating 
further Inside, though any approach towards the rectum, which 
she felt sure had nothing to do with her sensations, had no 
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aLtractioii. She placed her hand, however, bcLwceii the nates 
touching the anus and extending to the vagina, moving about a 
little, and tried to imagine it was a man's hand. "All at oacc 
my tliiglis and legs [jcgaii to twitch and move in an involiiiitary 
manner, my heart liegan to \)e;it more qnicidy, and waves oE 
warmth seemed to pass up my body to my head. The vu'va 
.seemed h; distend tcri’i(ically, and heconie sin-ingy, so that my 
lioUoin wa.s .scut up and down as iC I were on springs. Then 
follow'cd ciu’ions suching-up sensations at intervals, contractions 
that seemed to want to draw in something'. I Jiad by ^ow re- 
moved my hand, but the feeling went on just the same. At 
last (after a few seconds, I supi^osc, really) it was all over, 
leaving wetness, and X was rather frightened, like a child that 
has accidentally .set off an alarm,” But she repeated the ex- 
pevieiwe three times in succession, with nearly the same result 
each time, and then got up, very white, and rather shaky , She 
realized that, for the lir.st time in her life, in a totally imex- 
I^ccted way, a way that .seemed to her rather Irorrid so that she 
was never tempted to repeat it, she hatl experienced the orgasm. 

This manifestation of the orga.sm i.s a fact of great signih- 
caiice. We see that Floi'ric'.s gluteal obsession bad a geiuiiiie 
physical hasLs^ heiug as.sociated with a correspoudiug sexual 
orientation, natural or acquired, and pmbaldy both, in the direc- 
tion of tire aiui.s. We realize how deeply implanted in the 
organism are these complexes which, to the superhcial observer, 
□ fteii seem to he entirely p.sychic, mere vagaries, arbitrary and 
capricious, the result of accidental external circu ins lances. 

At the same time it must be realized that this manifestation 
of the orgasm, although occuning under abnormal conditions, 
yet marked a real stage in the progress towards normality. On 
prcvioiia occasions .she had frequcnlly whipped herself until 
exhausted, yet never producctl orgasm. But after this incident, 
oil one occassion, Avhen the llagellatory olises.sion wa.s abating, 

, and she had not whipped herself for .some months, there was a 
temporary recurrence of the old longing and she applied the 
riding whlii one morning, b'or the lirst time in her experience 
this api)lication produced definite .sexual feeliiig.s followed by 
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orgasm, though not of the intensity reached in the experiences 
just described, It must be added that, although Florrie had 
never experienced the orgasm in connection with the anus or 
any other region before the occasion described, she had at a 
somewhat earlier date expevieneed a slightly sexual feeling on 
the insertion of an enema nozzle, and had afterwards tried this 
as an experiment, thus producing a distinctly sexual sensation 
by pushing it in and out, a more distinctly sexual sensation, she 
remarked, than that produced hy the insertion of a vaginal 
syringe. Another incident may he mentioned, in connection 
with an increasing sexual sensihility of the vulva region, to 
indicate Florrie’s slow approach towards the normal state. 
Sometimes, especially jji the morning, as the obsession of whip- 
ping became rarer, she rvould now feel an intense longing' 
to rub herself against something. This troubled her, 
thoLigli she I'e cognized that it was a substitute for the de- 
sire to whip herself, but as it persisted she tried to relieve 
it, at first by riding astride a bedstead, a pillow, or other 
object. Then by much thinking she siiontaneously devised 
the idea of a round India rubber ball to secure the desired, 
end; she obtained one, rather larger than an egg but round, 
and stuffed it into the vulva, finding that it produced con- 
tractions at once, with much wetness, and a very soothing 
effect, 'T felt pacified, like a baby that is given a teat to suck 1 
It stuck in of itself, and when I walked upstairs produced a 
lovely soothing sensation, but I only allowed it to remain about 
ten minutes, as it caused so much wetness, and I had my doubts 
as to whether I was doing a very nice or proper thing. I am 
not in the habit of doing such things to myself, but on this oc- 
casion I was mad to relieve the longing.” 

About two months after Florrie had for the first time ex- 
perienced the orgasm there occurred her first real erotic dream, 
with orgasm during sleep, ^ “It came to me just as I was going 

^ I inny remark that tliis sue cess ion of events is iti accordance witli 
wiiat I have elsewhere stated (6’UidiWj vol. i, 3d cd., p. 197), that it is tho 
rule for womett to cxperfejicc tlie orgasm in sleep only after it has been 
cKpcriencecl in waking life, a statement which has been criticized on 
insiifTicicnt grounds. 
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off lo sleep (jiEtcr havini^ already been asleep once) and I was 
not sure at first whether I was awal\c or asleep, I lay 
downwards on ^oass soniewlierc and a snake coiled itself round, 
and roLincl my naked body, and as it closed round me and drew 
me lifjrht I had a delvcicms sensation, I knew it was a friendly 
snake and that it wanted to be nice to me, and I liked it in con- 
scf|iieiice. It Is not now clear to me 'whether there were not 
two snakes, but I distinctly renieinher seeiiij; one in a man’s 
hand. He put it down between my lel,^s, and it crawled up with 
a somewhat jerky movement, and I was not surprised at all 
^Yhen I felt it enterinjr iny body. Instead of honor it gave me 
ji lovely sen.satioii, and the part that was outside I clasped be- 
tween my thiglis. It seemed to occupy a great space inside 
nie, blit I dreaded the moment when it would withdraw itself, 
and was just wondering what would finally happen when 1 
suddenly awoke, I tried to cherish the illusion that the snake 
'was IIkmc, but finally awoke properly and realiml tliat one arm 
was fastened under my Tiody and tightly clasped heLwcen my 
thighs. The vulva ^va-S contracting s-pasmodieally. There was 
no revulsion of Iceling, but tlie lit ought of the wriggling, writh- 
ing thing woi'k'ing' it.s way up inside me gave inc a delicious 
sensation. It was a long time before I shook it oIT. Now writ- 
ing this and thinking of snakes I still [cel no horror. But I 
ho])e I shan’t see one at a picture house or anywhere for I am 
afraid It would excite me. This was the most definite sex 
tiream I ever liad and was .simply luscious.” Florric comments 
that slie cannot l emeinhcr dreaming of snakes previously, but 
had been reading of snakes the day before. She had seen 
snakes in the woods in France and their ilexihility and writhing 
movement have a fa.scination for her, She connects this 
Ilexihility 'with her old preference for a plialile whip over a 
sticlc. "A ,snalce is something^ like a wliip,”^ and to picture a 
writhing snake makes a .sexual appeal to her. The snake, it 
need scarcely he said, is a recognized syinboj of the pciih, but 

^ The snake i,s, iucleed, a syintiol nl (he whip, aiul of the aiicirnt Serb 
liero. Prince Kralyevidi Marko, it wuh .said that, when mounted on his 
Bleed, a serpent served liiin n.s liritlle and another a.s a whip. 
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it has a greater resemblance to a whip, and thus naturally be- 
came identified in. Florrie’s subconscious mind with her own 
erotic symbol, 

In this tentative and experimental period of transition 
theJ’e was, however, an interest whicli began to assume a certain 
stability, and became, in a sense, a subsLltute for the interest in 
whipping. This was an interest in the act of urination, It was 
not, as Florrie’s history will have shown, a new interest, but 
one of early appearance, which had never quite died out, and 
now, with the recession of the interest in whipping, it became 
prominent. It may be defined as a mild form of urolagnia, and 
it is important to understand that it never became, as the pas- 
sion for flagellation had been, an almost uncontrollable obses- 
sion, and never led, like the flagellatory mania, to those violent 
impulses and torturing apprehensions which had marked her 
aiito-flagellatory phase. As Florrie herself recognized, while 
of a more peculiarly intimate and private character, it was also 
more nearly normal than the flagellatory obsession ; it brought 
a certain measure of relief, and it indicated a real progress. 

Before describing this new phase, however, an incident 
must be narrated which definitely brought to an end the doml- 
najice of the earlier craving, \^^lIpping had not lost all its fas- 
cination, but it had ceased to be an uncontrollable obsession 
dominating the whole personality, and leading to acts which 
might well have become dangerous for Florrie’s mental in- 
tegrity as well as her social position. She was able to write; 
"The whipping craze seems to have evaporated for the present 
after raging for four years, and I suppose I ought to be glad. 
I don’t know tliat I ani exactly. I miss it in a wa5L It lias 
left me as sexy as ever but in a vague and more general way.” 
The reality of the progress made was, however, at this period 
put to the test. At the moment when she thought the obscs-sion 
was subsiding altogether a letter unexpectedly arrived from N,, 
full of enthusiasin over flagellation, the ci'aze for which pos- 
sessed him more than ever, and indicating that he had never met 
anyone so well suited to share in that enthusiasm as herself. 
At once the dying flame flared up into new life. She felt 
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aHliaincd of herself, she tried to c5ca|)c from the revmng ardor 
but ill \'aiu. He wanted another interview. She had no liking 
for the man, even hated the idea of his coiiiiii|r near her, or 
toucliing^ her witli a wliip. Yet for a moment the impulse was 
oveniiastcriny*, and she wrote to agree to the interview, which 
this time was to he at lier own house. The moment after she 
posted lier letter .she regretted it. She recalled all the progress 
she hail made of late, tl\e new standpomts of knowledge and 
.sclf-coiitrol she had hecn reaching, her realization of the merely 
abstract, primitive, and animal luitnre of a .sexual gratification 
oblainctl tlirough whipping, however intense and pleasurable it 
might he, and her new recognition of sex feelings as too in- 
timate and personal to he connected with anyone for whom she 
felt no love and res|)ect, Idorrie tlui.s speedily recovered her 
self-command, revoked her first hasty decision, and wrote again 
to N. to explain that she could not, after all, grant him the in- 
terview, and no lojiger even desired it; so far as she was coii- 
eenicd all that \vas at an end. As soon as this second letter 
was despatched the revived ol),sessioii died clown as suddenly 
as it had .sprung up. TIus was a tremendous relief to Florrie, 
She felt gemiinely grateful and glad. That, she thought, was 
the end of N, So far as licr obsession was concerned, that was 
the end of N. Hiit it was not the immediate end on his side. 
Oil the day and hour first appointed and afterwards cauccllcd, 
N. appeared at the house to Floi'i'ic’s consternation. She ex- 
plained that .she had written to ask him not to come. He denied 
receiving the second letter (though later he inadvertently quoted 
a sente nee from it) and still further agitated Florric by raising 
his voice in exci Lenient and deipancling’ that at ail events she 
.should appoint another interview. At this point an afternoon 
caller was heard ringing the front door hell, and it became 
necessary to .smuggle N, out of the drawing room immediately. 
He ref u. set! to leave the liousc. At this critical moinent F lor lie's 
feminine resourcefulness and presence of mind asserted thcni- 
.selves. She remembered an i.solated, unused room at the top 
of (be house, cut oil' by' a sepiiratc. stair-case, and to her great 
relief N. con. sen ted to follow her there. There .she locked him 
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in, after he had nervously asked her to assure him that he was 
safe. When lier visitor in the drawing room had finished her 
call Florrie at once flew up to the locked room where she found 
N. in a rather frightened state, she was not clear why, and after 
some difficulty, still refusing to agree to any further interviews, 
— though she was by no means feeling very brave — she suc- 
ceeded in cajoling' him down and let him out through a back 
door in the garden. TJiat was the last she saw or heard of him. 
His fascination was completely lost. He had succeeded in mak- 
ing himself both contemptible and ridiculous. 

The urolagnlc interest, like the flagellatory interest, was, 
as we know, rooted in Florrie's experience as a child when the 
two were in origin combined. The emotional reservoir, so 
clearly associated with the sexual sphere, which her childish 
whippings stimulated, was that of fear, and the bladder played 
the most prominent part in the fear reaction, on one occasion 
at least producing urination directly her father began to whip 
her, But that early common root will hardly suffice to explain 
why it was that the urolagiiic element developed at this stage 
to talre the place of the receding flagellatory element, Let us 
look into the matter a little more closely. We may then find 
that there are links of connection apart from that early com- 
mon origin. 

Florrie herself, who became so acute an analyst of her own 
experiences, pointed out the significant fact that in a woman 
there is invarialily a mental association, — an association which 
has no existence in a man’s mind, — between the nates and the 
act of urination. The little girl’s drawers must be unfastened 
behind to permit of the act being accomplished and the grown 
woinaii must raise her clothes behind for the saine act; even 
when, as is now .so often the custom, she adopts the standing 
attitude in private, she usually raise.s the clothes behind, though, 
as the stream tends to take a forward direction, it would be 
more convenient to raise them in front. Thus, throughout 
life, in a woman’s mind there is an association between urina- 
tion and bared proinineiit nates. Custom, as Florrie empha- 
sizes, compels a woman to bare and protrude the nates and sit 
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for tlie purpose of Liriiiiition, and wlien tliere is nothing to sit 
npoii to vscpnit, although, she adds, “as far as decency goes, it 
niiglit be much more modest to turn one’s l)ack to any stray 
passerby, and raise the skirts in front, towards a protodive 
bush; but tlii.s would lie contrary to liahit — and savour of a 
manr' Even when, as we have seen to l)e the case with Plorrle, 
the practice of urinatioii in the open without L-alsing of the 
skirts is adopted, the |)i'(jmlneiice t)f the nates may still be as- 
serted, for, ns Florrie discovered, the act is best performed in 
this attitude when bending forwartl slightly and so protruding 
the nates. She had noticed this in women abroad mid referred 
especially to a peasant woman she had once come across, with 
her skirts raised over hei- head, wearing no d rawer. s, and bend- 
ing far forward. “She was standing at the wayside and might 
have been picking nower.s hy the attitude, but for the iiptiirned 
clothes, and the perfectly visible stream that descended with 
great force, splashing up and rnniiing olT the gias.s to make a 
rividet in the road.” Florrie notes also having seen an exactly 
.similar scene in a French engraving of the early eighteenth 
centLiiy. But this attitude is not only practically advantageous, 
it was al.so, in Florrie’s experience, in itself a pleasant attitude, 
evidently because of the prominence it gave to the nates. “I le- 
memher many years ago trying it for the first time,” she 
writes, “I was out with a party for a picnic and was too shy 
to suggest re tiling, ,sc) it occur red to me that I might do it un- 
noticed if I pretended to pick flowers. I managed fairly well 
hut splashed my dress in front. Unfortunately it showed, and 
I had to pretend I had got into some water in a ditch, and was 
fearfully embarrassed. lUit I remember distinctly that it gave 
me such a pleasurable feeling to do it stooping forward, much 
nicer than standing upright, — a more sexy sensation. I don't 
know how to explain this unless it is somehow vaguely and 
unconsciously connected with the bottom. I don't know how 
it may lie with other.s.’’ 

There was, however, another favoring innuciicc in this 
change of interest in Florrie’s mind. The iirolagnic day-dreams 
— allhoiigdi the urination inlece.st and the ivliippiiig" interest had 
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become apparently separated in lier ideas for so many years 
during which the former had considerably receded — followed 
closely, so far as her recollections can be trusted, on the flagel- 
latory day-dreams, at the time when she had clearly realized 
that these latter were sexual. But the latter prevailed not only 
by their elements of fear, anger, love of force, and desire for 
pain, but also by their appeal to touch. In urination she missed 
this sense of touch. It is probable, as she herself believes, 
that the urolagnic interest would not have become in any sense 
a substitute for the llageJlatory interest if she had not accident- 
ally disco vei'ed a mode of considerably heightening lier delight 
in it by introducing the sensation of touch. She had not been 
in the liabit of touching herself except with the whip, and such 
experiments as she had made in that direction by friction of 
the clitoris had yielded little result, She was, therefore, con- 
siderably surprised when on first making the experiment of 
allowing the Btreani in the act of urinating to gush over hef 
hand she experienced not only a warm and pleasant sensation, 
but a decidedly sexual feeling, still further heightened if during 
the act the urethra or vulva was touched, although at other 
times such a touch would be without effect. This seemed to 
explain to her why it was she had long vaguely felt how nice 
it would be for someone to touch her there just as she was 
about to begin, especially "when the bal elder is full and Just 
d3N]ig to do a stream." 

This experiment was prompted by the idea of trying to 
realize the sensation of someone else urinating upon her, an 
idea which she was now craving to realize as she had formerly 
craved to realize the idea of being whipped by a man. As it 
proved so successful, a new and powerful impulse w'as given to 
urolagnic day-dreams. On these lines Florrie’s day-dreams 
now advanced rapidly. At the outset, as she herself remarked, 
the mere idea of urinating before a person of the other sex it- 
self seems shocking, even to be discovered in the squatting posi- 
tion in a wood seems terrible. But the fascination of the situa- 
tion grows ever more ujgent, and ever bolder attitudes and 
sitiiations are pictured in imagination, to be further elaborated 
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Liiiclei- the stlniLiUis of Lhe delicious sensations they arouse, In 
the coiiHict between slirinkini^F modesty and reserve on the one 
hand, and these dariiiiLj’ iinai^diiatioiis, the iii'olag'nic impulse pro- 
duced tlie .same fascination of horror which accompanied the 
allto-riag^ellatory day'drcains. 

There is yet another point to he mentioned in regard to 
this trains fonnation of Floi’ric's jdiantasies, iiiiportant as bring- 
ing out more clearly the fact that the Iraiisloi-inatlon repre- 
sented a real stage of progress towards the normal condition 
in other res]iects than in its greater hnrnilessness. It was more 
defiiuLely heterosexual and more intimately personaL This 
also Florric herself perceived and recognized as a new and ad- 
ditional attraction. In tirolagnic phantasies she was able to 
realize a close and more inti in ate relationship with the hero of 
the day- cl ream than wais possible by whipping. 'T felt in- 
stinctively that more would depend an the man himself. One 
could be more indirfercat to a man who used a whip than to a 
man who urinated on one," 

Florrie added some remarks on what seemed to her the 
natural connection between urination and the sexual emotions, 
a connection often overlooked. "Fven day-dreams always make 
me want to nrinate, as 'well as being with one of the opposite 
Kcx I like, thoLigh I might not have the slightest inclination 
before. I don’t know of course what others feel about it, for I 
have never heard, Imt I think most people vaguely feel that 
they would like more than they think they ouglit to say. When, 
as sometimes happens, a girl imagines in her ignorance that 
the sexual act consists in a man urinating on her, and this fancy 
persists in after life when she knows better, as a special liking, 
tlicn I affirm that it is not entirely liked as a symbol only. Of 
course it is a form of erotic symbolism, and might disappear 
with the experience of normal coitus, just like the desire to be 
whipped, for the love of 'substitutes’ is strengthened in those 
who are deliaired from natural relationships. But for my part 
I think it a natural liking, intimately connected with the sexual 
feelings, and it , seems chiefly prejudice which makes some people 
think otlicrwise." 
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With regard to the hero of Florrie’s day-dreams, it may be 
remarJied here tJiat he was not a real person, but vagiie and 
imaginary. This was invariably the case in all her earlier 
periods of phantasy, and usually but not quite invariably in the 
later stages. This was a natural progression. Children do not 
normally weave tlieir phantasies round real persons; they make 
them up, create them. Florrie’s day-dreams in childhood and 
adolescence were a continuation of infantile phantasies, and 
they showed therefore the same normal absence of real persons, 
But in adult life, when the day-dreams again emerged, the 
preservation of this anonymity of the hero was more de- 
liberate, Although the charm of the day-dreams lay largely 
ill the emotional relief furnished by their shocking audacity, 
modesty and reserve yet prevented her from going so far as to 
take the liberty of introducing a real person into the hero part, 
"I can never get over the feeling," she ividtes, ‘hliat it seems 
like taking an unpardonable liberty with a real person to make 
him play a part like that. Day-dreams are such tremendously 
real things, that it seems even greatei' sacrilege than if it hap- 
pened in real life, A moral embarrassment, probably far 
greater than in actual life, seisces me, and I dare not make an- 
other act as I should wish. It may be because my life has been 
lived so Jinich among thoughts and iuteJlccUial ideas generally 
(or perhaps it is my 'psychoneurosisM) that they take such a 
startling reality, I argue with myself that it can't possibly hurt 
the Pei'son, especially as he will never Icnow, and mightn't cai'c 
even if he did, and that after all it is only a creation of my 
brain. Yet the fact remains I deny myself many nice day- 
dreams that would bring’ relief because I have this strange 
moral objection to involving another. Once or twice, I admit 
with shame, I have made delightful use of a real person in a 
rare day-dream, but awful qualms of repentance have fol- 
lowed. Yet it is a great relief, greater than the Abstj-act, so 
much more deliciousl}'’ real. In my case, it could never be an 
absolute stranger I had casually seen, as in a railway train; 
that seems to me not only appalling impudence, but malces no 
appeal. It must be someone I know, like and respect and 
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secrcll}’^ acloi'C,'' What real i)oi\sgji was introduced into the 
part on these I'are occasions Florj lc never iiieiitioued and was 
never asked. It must Ijc added, however, tliat her scrupulosity 
in this vnatter — imieasonahle as it may seem — ^vas entirely 
norma 1, As the pni cly inuiginary day-dreams of the infantile 
stajjje take on a more adult form tliey fall more and moic into 
line with real life. That i.s an ai)i)i'oximation to Llie normal. 
But it is also noi iiuil that pi ecisely I)CcaLise the day-drcains ate 
thus broLi|i;lit close to real life there should be the same scmple 
as I'eal life would bring" of abusing the personality of another. 
This is strongly felt l)y entirely normal and healthy women 
(nieu are prohahly often less scrupulous) who if they are be- 
trayed into an erotic day-dream concerning a real person will 
often ex [leri elite deej) shame. ^ 

Before, however, jnocceding to describe Floiric’s urolagnic 
day-dreams we may at this point touch on her nocUu'iial dreams 
during sleep, It may perhaps seem that tliis should have been 
done at an ear Her stage. I'lorric is not, however, a vivid 
dreamer j .she herself remarks that all her powers of dreaming 
have heeii absorhed in day-dreaining, ILxcept the dream al- 
I'carly recoriled, she has nevci' had i\i\y sexual dream, and she 
lia.s never dreamt of whipping. TJie matters lliat mo.sL absorb 
her atleiitkm during waking acLivity fail to enter her dreams (it 
is the experience of nmny) ; they are mostly made up of the 
trivialities of the previous day, mingled with reminiscences of 
people and incirlents lie longing to school life and the period be- 
fore marriage, It seems pro liable that slie dreams more often 

^In and many oilier rcsiiccls Tlorric ivas nvjrc normal lliaii 
yenia X, (whose Ids Lory i.s indii'CCLly recorded in the Psyi^hoaiialiflic 
fievieWt OcloLer, lUld). In niuiiy iioinls, even of delail, Zenia X. and 
Florrie, whose (lay-drcanis began in cacli ca.se at llie age of nine, arc 
iilikc. Blit whereas Flonie, wlio never saw Llic .sliglitcst olijcctioii to the 
pleasure of actual uvinalioii in a wood, felt very scvuinilous about iotro- 
dneing a real person into a rlay-dcani, Zenia regarded iirinalion in a wood 
AS a seMial teiiip(:Ui(iii to he strongly resisted, hut saw not llic slightest 
ohjecLinn to the introduction into her phniitasies cif real persons towards 
wlioni her affeclions ivent nut. In oilier Nvords, the morn I censure was 
ill I’Uirric.'s case ou the iiuagiiuiry world, not cm the actual world, in 
Zenia's case on the actual world, not on the imaginary world, and that 
iiieaiis a deeper degree of nhnoi'iiiality, sinee llic eiici'gle,s shut out from 
tlie real workl fiirnisii a mischievous potency in the unreal world. 
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tlian she believes, but her dreams arc pale and facie on waking 
if no effort is made to retain them. They usually occur abou‘; 
the period of menstruation, 

She was requested to observe them and note them down 
carefully on waking. The significant fact was thus disclosed 
that though she had no dreams of whippings her more vivid 
dreams, though not urolagnic, were symbolic of Lirination, and 
this was the case even when she had not herself realized it, 
though .she had discovered the influence of a full bladder on 
dream activity, A few examples may be given, Chough it can 
scarcely be .said that Florrie’s dreams throw any special light 
upon her history, beyond confirming what was already clear, 
and they belong to easily recognizable types. 

"Just before the last menstrual period and when the blad- 
der seemed more full than usual (I seem to urinate more often 
then) I had the following dream. I was in a church. This 
dream has come to me before; but this time it was an English 
church and there were rows of pews well filled. I wanted to 
get out, and finallj'- found myself walking up the aisle; everyone 
stared and looked reprovingly at me, but I pressed on and 
passed through a south door to find myself in some cloisters. 
There a foreign guide came up and assured me in a confidential 
way that he could show me the way (I was quite vague as to 
my ultimate destination, but I seemed to be hurrying some- 
where). He pointed out that I could pass through the rooms 
of the picture gallery and come out at the other end, 'No one 
will stop you and you will be unobserved.' I hurried through 
deserted rooms with polished floors, and walls lined with old 
masters. But I did not stop to look at any. I was pressing on 
eagerly to the exit. 

"Then I came to a door, and pushing it open found to my 
horror that I was in a room occupied by two librarians seated 
at a table writing among books. Their faces were quite un- 
familiar. I apologized and beat a hasty retreat, but was called 
back, They said they wanted my opinion about a new book, 
I was seized with fearful panic, for I wanted to get to the exit, 
and was being hindered. Hastily and abruptly I pushed through 

12 
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a clooi’ I saw opposite, and Avas once more in galleries and cor- 
ridor.s. Oddly eiiotigh — and how I got there I don’t kuow-^I 
ionnd myselt next in a tiny shop, where a man was serving 
*ne witir hlacU satiji waistcoats for gentlemen. ‘Ah, not black f’ 

I exclaimed in horror and rushed out. Finally I found my.sql[ 
calm and collected, on the steps of a hou.se Lo be let or sold 
It was empty, and had a dreary, deserted look. It was ap- 
parently in a I.,oiiclon .Square. I opened the door with a key 
and entered a gloomy hall, passing np the dark staircase. It 
was getting dusk and a shiver, i)artia\ly of fear, came over me. 
The sensation of going up and u\), and not daring to look ronrtcl 
was very vivid. I waiiderccl aimlessly through vacant rooms, 
feeling depressed and anxious. All was silent till I tried a bell 
to sec if it would ring, and then was alarmed at the loud, clang- 
ing sound that echoed through the deserted house and in the 
basement Ixdow. I stood stock still, alarmed at my own temer- 
ity 111 having disturhed the .stillncs.s, still more alarmed when 
I became conscious of distant regular footsteps echoing throngli 
the empty house. I was rooted to the spot with terror, as 
ti amp, tramp, came the step.s up Lire .stairs, approaching nearer 
and nearer. T made sure it was some ghostly inliahitant coming 
to visit me, disturbed liy the bell, ami I linally found courage 
to move through a tioor near. This led me t(J a landing and 
some stairs which hrouglit me eventually to the kitclieii. The 
hasciuciit was quite dark and the Icitchcu sh titters were closed; 
but presently it grew lighter and I saw a window, typical of a 
city hasenienl, and a table near it. It was like tlie kitchen of 
an early home — the same house where I used to get the whip- 
pi ng.s — hut in my dream it .seemed a strange house. As the 
light appeared I saw traces of cooking about, and wondered 
how they came there, I was undecided what to do, when a 
hoLLsemaid came out of the .scullery, lint I experienced no sur- 
t>rise or frig'll t. My thoughts were centered on the floor. It 
was stone. But it wtis not that which was riveting my atten- 
tion. Tlio floor wa.s wet, it was rnuning witli water apparently, 
Astonished, I questioned the servant wlio looked cmbai'i'assed, 
and then laughed and explained; 'It was cook done thatl’ I 
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thought at first she meant the cook had spilt some water, then 
her meaning dawned, and I expressed my horror at cook’s be- 
havior. For it was evident cook had made water on the kitchen 
floor. After this I have no clear recollection of what happened. 
When I g'ot lip the bladder was very full. This dream was 
early in the morning. The bell may have been the first break' 
fast bell, and the fear I felt was like that I had when my father 
was coming to whip me. The Picture Gallery was suggested by 
the fact that I had been studying 'The Madonna cli ,San Sisto’ 
the night before.’" This dream is full of the symbolism of 
urinary desire, and nothing is commoner in such dreams than 
for the sleeper’s desire to be embodied in the action of another 
person, 

The next dream brought forward was as follows : 

"I was in a vast Cathedral. There were broad aisles and 
lofty arches and stained glass windows. At first I was under 
the impression that I was in Westminster Abbey, but this idea- 
faded away and I knew I was in some foreign building. Facn 
ing me wag a gorgeous High Altar and I was reminded some- 
how of St. Roch, although the rest of the building was not 
unlike Antwerp Cathedral. There was a good deal of crimson 
about the High Altar, and lighted candles. But what impressed 
me most was the multitude assembled there. I was near the 
back (West end) wedged in with others on cane- seated chairs. 
The whole of the vast Cathedral seemed packed with people. 
I Spoke to soineoiie at the back, expressing my wish to go out. 
I had a great longing to leave, I don’t know why. I next found 
myself in a large bare building occupied only by some school- 
children who were congregated on the back seats. Again dis- 
content came over me, I enquired when 'the performance’ 
would begin, and finding it impossible to sit still I .said, 'I will 
go to take my ticket.’ A lady replied, ‘Oh, but the ticket office 
is closed* It won’t be open yet,’ Nevertheless, I rushed about 
trying to get my ticket. Then a diversion was caused by the 
entrance of a lovely collie dog. The children played with it, 
but it showed a special liking for me, and I caressed it and it 
followed me about. Still impatient, 1 sprang up and said, ‘I 
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think I .should lilte to sec the roojn \vc are to sleep in at the 
Hotcl.^ So I went out of the door and asked a man to clitreet 
me, The rc.st of the Iniikliiig f was in seemed to he the hotel 
and he .said, ‘Turn to the left and tlien again to the left and then, 
to the right,' I seemed to I'uii (with the collie following) down 
long wliite innrhlc passages witli great white doors on either 
.side. They \vci'e all clo.sed tig^htly, silence reigned, and there 
was no .sign of life. I had heeii told that oiir hedrooin was the 
hillianl room and 1 now thought of asking dircctioiLs, for I had 
lost my way. A man pa.sscd, hut I did not stop him to enquire, 
for how, '[ thought, can our Ijedroom he the hilliard room? 
Anyhow, it .sound, s .silly; I will go back and abandon the search. 

I doii’t much care for tlii.s cold, deserted canipo santo sort of 
place, I long to be in tlie open air, and out of these confined 
pa.ssagcs. I next found myself OJi a country road. The day 
was hot and it was sinmucr. The road wa.s very white and 
(lusty and Ijy tlie side were green iianks, I sat down by the 
roadside on the grassy hantc and my husband sat by me. I did 
not seem surprised to sec Ihm. I looked down the long white 
road and was conscious of something coming tosvards me, mov- 
ing vai>idly. ‘Oh, It is the collie 1 ’ I exclaimed in delight. But 
as it approached it changed gradually into a small pony — brown 
ivtid very pretty, 'This must he the cliiUlreii’s pony' I said, 
'UQ doulit it is a great pet,’ I sought tlius to connect it with 
the children in the. huilding. It came vStraight towards us, and 
evidently wanted to he noticed. I was deliglited, and caressed 
it, patting its hack, and it seemed most friendly. Then its legs 
seemed to shrivel up somehow and what was left of the lcg.s be- 
came tucked up under its hod}’’, .so that it nestled down on a 
level with us oil the hank, hetwecii us. It thnist its head under 
my arm and wi'iggled ahouL its body and I care.sscd its silky hair 
and called imploi'ingly to 1113^ luishaiicl to fondle it too. ‘OIi, do! 
do!' I pleaded, ‘just jiat its nice fat sides, it docs ^vant you to 
so inueli. Look at it, how it is simply asking you to notice it.' 
I was burying my face in its pluiii]) hack and enjoying its 
c I eiiioiisL rations of al>'ection. Hut my hiisliand moved away 
about lialf [i yard on tlic hank and rcfu.scd. T never care to 
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touch strange animals/ he said, ‘They might bite, I Avill leave 
you to caress it.’ Then the road and the bank and my husband 
and the pony vanished, I found myself back again in the 
Chuj'ch, still crowded, so that I could not get a seat iji tlie nave. 
But there were some odd chairs on the north side, on a line 
with the High Altar, I sat in one, but I did not like it, as I had 
thus to face the congregation, and I felt shy. Presently I be- 
came aware that the chair was somewhat rickety and I thought 
to myself that 'These chairs were evidently broken ones, put 
here to be out of the way, and not meant for people to sit on.' 
To the right a door oj^ened on to some cloisters and just inside 
stood a priest who seemed to be conducting the service. Pres- 
ently some women and a child came pushing in near me, and 
took chairs behind. The chairs were smaller than mine, but 
die woman said they would do. I was very puzzled as to how 
a woman could squeeze herself into a child’s chair with sides. 
The woman near me was English. She repelled me, being of 
the common tripper type seen in summer on the sands at the 
seaside. She had red in her hat, and the sides of the chairs 
were painted red. A child, a little hoy, came and pushed him- 
self between my knees. He was looking at a picture book. 
The presence of this infant perturbed me dreadfully, though I 
felt it was rather nice and seemed fond of me. I wished it 
would go out, for it was making me uncomfortable. Then I 
spoke to the woman in the red hat about the chairs and she 
admitted hers was more than shaky, but she was willing to 
risk it. Then I had a curious sensation. The caiic seat of the 
chair seemed to be crumbling away beneath me. The chair 
frame stood firm, but very gradually the cane work sank and 
burst round, so that I was gradually let through the chair, but 
yet entirely supported by the framework, so that no one knew 
of the disaster. I had been afraid of the chair collapsing, and 
I thought the congregation would see me and laugh. I did not 
pray, or feel religious. My thouglits were with the chair, and 
the child — who had now gone. Then — although I do not re- 
member (listincLiy quitting the chair — I found myself with my 
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motliei' in another part of the same building. An official was 
showing us some okl carved pews. 

"A row of cherry stones wei'e ranged on the top of one of 
the pews and he was tellings my mother her fortune. I re- 
member vaguely that ho .said a lot of things, and finally that 
my iiiotlier was going to America and there she would rise to 
a high ])osition and wear a red and gold official cap. She 
lauglied and said he must he telling' his own fortune, since he 
wore a red and gold tliree-coriiered liat, and ladies were not 
so decorated. lie ciiiphasizecl the fact that in America ladies 
were admitted to all sort.s of honors denied tliciii in England, 
and that it was t|nitc possible for i-ny mother to rise to a high 
po.sition. He turned to me and asked if I would not like to 
see the ladies’ .swdmniing contc.st. He showed ns a sort of 
narrow artificial canal, with some painted vSeenery behind. I 
pi'otestecl loLully tliat it was mo.st unwomanly to .swim! We 
had a heated contiover.sy, over all tlic lliing.s women ought or 
ought not to do. Then I found myself quite alone walking 
behind Llie High Altar. There was no one there. All at once 
I hecume aware of a man’s ap\u'aacl\. Tie was a very seedy In- 
divid nal, his clothe.s once black were now of a greenish tinge, 
dusty and unkenijiL, bis thick black hair luiiig di.sordered, and 
he had a clu.sty .shabby half bowler on ills liead. The face was 
sallow, tendings L(j a greenish shade, heavy and inert. Eli.s black 
eyes were dwll, bis expression lifeless. It was N. A very 
changed N,, but still I recognized him; I did not like to allude 
to hi.s changed appearance, l)iit lie saw the qiie.stion in iny eyes 
and he said dnlly; T ain liard up,’ I licgaii to reproach hlin 
and reminded him that he had said he Iiad ju.st received some 
money, ‘That’s spent,’ he said. T want more.’ I felt sick. 
I shivered and wondered how I con Id ever liave let him toucli 
me. ’I must have been mad,’ I thought, '.such an odious hrnte!’ 
1:1 e .still pressed for money, I told him (rather irrelevantly) 
that I wa.s not now .so much a Tec ted liy my old craze, and did 
not want him and begged him to go away, Then he wa.s furious 
and jnit his hand on my .shonkkjr and .shook me violently, I 
had a curious sense of dwindling away and disappearing, and 
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then I awoke. It was 6 a.m. and I made water to a great ex- 
ten L. It is one of the most complete dreams I ever had. Yet 
I cannot trace its origin as well as ol the previous dream, and 
I do not remember thinking about churches. But a collie had 
come into our garden and could not get out, I was much 
amused at its antics in trying to escape, The pony I cannot 
account for, except very faintly. The children were undoubt- 
edly caused by reading the night before about the erotic satis- 
faction some women feel when suckling their babies. A lady 
I once met told me it vva.s the sweetest .sensation she had ever 
experienced in her life, and I thought of this. Although 
wojnen never affect me erotically I remembered bow twice in 
my life, once when a child, and again when grown up, I had 
been profoundly affected at the sight of a woman with a baby 
at her breast. The cane- seated chair was the outcome of luy 
wish to buy some chairs of this description. The sense of going 
through was suggested by my weight." 

The foregoing dream, although Florrie remarked in send- 
ing it that she did not know if it showed any indication of being 
a bladder dream, is really very typical of the vesical dream. 
In manifest content, as Freud would put it, there is no reference 
to urination throughout, yet the symbolism constantly tends to 
have reference to that function and to the state of desire that 
precedes it: the “latent content" is throughout urinary, and so 
it distinctly falls into what I term the vesical group of dreams.I 

The following dream Florrie described as one of the most 
vivid she had ever had ; 

"I dreamt I was sitting in front of a fire day-dreaming. 
The room was apparcjitly a Jcind of salon, with French windows 
to the left. I seemed to be the only person in the room and I 
was wj'apped in a j'everie of most engrossing nature when I 
turned my bead to look out of the window and saw the curtain 
move. It was pulled back and I saw my mother behind, sitting 

^ h is soniGtimcs overloolceci, I may remark liere, that not only 
die sexual iuipiilse but any other repressed primary impulse may 
form die latent content of a dream, beneath a manifest content of quite 
different texture, 
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by Lhe window. I fclL peilurliccb though she had intruded 
on my privacy. She spoke to me aiul then all was silent, Such 
clcnly I became conscious tliat the rain was coming down in. 
toirent.s, ([iiite a deluge, I could hear it, and looking out I saw 
it, although dimly, foi' it av:is nearly dark. My father was 
outside (lie has been rlead some years) and called out to my 
mother, saying it was Loo wet for liei' to come out. The streets 
were running witli water. J'Yojn tlic window the outlook was 
the .same as from rooms we had once occupied at Ostend, Then 
my mother got up and approaclied me. ,She was all in black 
deep inoiirniiig (black often comes into iny dreams), and came 
forward ivith a gdidiiig mrjlion. As .slic drew near she seemed 
strangely unlike my mother, grew transformed and uncanny. 
She \vas tall and Lliin ivitli a long [)laek wj:iggliiig train to her 
dre.ss (I saw the same figure in ei dream at Pdorence once), 
liEvd light flufTy Inur Eind a weird witch-like expression on her 
face. She came close liehiud me and put her hand (a small 
white hand) on iiiy .slioulder. I .shuddercfl with horror, and she 
lemons Li a ted aiul was much liurt Ett jny aversion. I wa.s .semi- 
clothed, the upiier part of my Vxidy had only Ji vest on, and the 
touch of her hand was on my hare fle.sli. She explained that 
she, \virH my mother and I ought not to re I m ft her, but I still 
drew liEick. She tried to down my vest ami I protc.sted 

and stoppetl her, and she saw my repugnance aiul her face was 
full of bitter hatred. The expres.siun wa.s awful. I begged her 
to Lalce lier 1 Kinds off me. She then p bleed her left hand on my 
neck find bid me loulc. I gazed in a sort of fascinated honor, 
and whom she lifted her liand od' the little fiuger was left be- 
hind adliciiiigr to my skin, jiiul el bright I line flame appeared on 
tlu5 bed 0j)[xjslte — for the room now seemed somehow to have 
become a Ijcch oom. A most triumphant, uncanny expression of 
delight at my terror came over her face. I imagined .she was 
a witch and Avas horror-struck. I then awolce, 

"Thi.s dream I imagine was .siig-gcsted by the bidy doctot 
renicinl)r:incc. 1 csinnot in any way aeenunt for the bright 
blue llaine. The incident of sitting in my vest weis .suggested 
by the fact t/iEit I h.'td been trying on .some vc.sls. The 
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cannot account for since tLie night was fine, as was the preced- 
ing day, When I awoke it was about two o’cloclc and I jumped 
out of bed to urinate, being in ,some distress with a full 
bladder.” 

So far as the central part of this dream is concerned with 
its torrents of rain, it is definitely and typically symbolic of the 
desire to urinate. A bright light, such as seen in the conclusion, 
of the dream, is often caused by some actual light seen through 
the curtain of the eyelids, and the concluding episode of the 
dream was suggested by a reminiscence wliich came to Florrie's 
mind before falling asleep of a physical examination by a 
woman doctor which had been undergone with much repug- 
jjance. This genital suggestion was the Jiatiiraliy resultant sec- 
ondary element not uncommon in vesical dreams. 

It was desirable to test the nature and quality of Florrie’s 
nocturnal dreams, but the field hardly seemed to be rich enough 
to repay much cultivation. In Florrie's case, throughout, the 
day-dream lias absorbed most of the subconscioLis psychic activ- 
ity which in some people is lirilliaiitly manifested in nocturnal 
dreaming, an<[, rightly or wrongly, here there seemed no need to 
employ any complex and dubious methods of interpretation. 
This remained so in her last and urolagnic phase. 

Although the urolagnic day-dreams liaci their origin some 
way back, and thougb, as we have seen, whipping and urination 
were throughout connected in Florrie's mind, the wliipping day- 
dreams always leading to a desire to urinate, the two classes of 
day-dreams had tended to remain separate, and now it was the 
urolagnic group that cmmretl the whole field and attained new 
and bolder developments, in which the climax tended to become 
the representation o£ the act of urination accomplished upon her 
own body. There was a general mark of this class of dreams, 
distinguishing them from the whipping dreams, not only in the 
fact, already notetl, tlmt the}'' were more intimate and pei'son- 
ally individualized, but tliat, instead of being located indoors, 
they were always Imagined as out of doors and thus came to be 
connected with niral scenery, and to find symbolic links of asso- 
ciation with Nature and with natural scenery. There was thus 
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.T-ii instinctive attempt not only to poetize what might seem their 
luicluly physiological character, hut to diffuse their intensity in 
a widcspi'cnd intci’cst in the forms of water in Nature. Florrie 
was tliii.s broiigdit near to that psycho-scxiial tendency which I 
am inclined to call Uiidinism. There remained a coininunity 
of nature with tlie llagellatory rlay-di'canis in a sensory foiinda- 
tioii that was mainly that of touch, a sense which usually plays 
a leading part in the erotic emotion of women. Merely to 
observe the act of urination Florrie regarded as a secondary 
pleasure, "tliougli not without a delicious charm.” It was to 
the sense of touch that the imaginative appeal was made (“why, 
if one squceze.s warm vvater ont of a sponge on to one's flesh, it 
gives one thrills”) ; to be tal^en into a field or wood in summer 
time, stripped of her clothes under the shade of the trees, and 
then the sensation of the stream on her ne.sh, all the more 
delicious because connected with the most intimate thoughts, 
feelings, and sensations. The hcia^, while usually somewhat 
sha(lo^vy, was always a man, never a woman. 

A typical dream was described as follows; ”1 am generally 
in a wood oi' glen, with open space.s here and tlicre, and very 
often a liroolc or rniining water near, Of cour.se it is summer. 

I am lying, generally face do^v^wal■(l, on a coniforlablc grass 
])lot (softer in my imagination tlian it probably would be in 
reality) wlien the Stranger comes up. I cannot identify him, 
for my day-dreams have always been indi.stinct on this point, 
(But in my night dreams pei'sons are always di.stinct.) Al- 
though strange I feel that he is nice. I say 'feel' because that 
just expresses it, I don't sev him clearly, hut I feel he wants 
to please me. He sits clown by me, and talks, hut it rather 
passe.s over my head, for I feel that he is giving me a vague 
sexy feeling' and I cannot reslsl it. He seems to know exactly 
how I feel, and syininitliizcs. Custom and conventionality make 
a woman dread to [idmit that she wants anything from a man, 
hut lieiug a day-drcaiu and strictly private, I admit frankly 
that I am longing foi' him to urinate on me, He guesses it, and 
expresses a strong wi.sli to do .so, but I mu.st remove my clothes, 
in order to feel it on my bare llcslg and iiot to wet my gar men ta. 
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This rather appals me, but he helps me, and the touch ol hia 
hand thrills me. As each garment Is removed I feel more and 
more helpless but more and more sexy. Finally nude, I try 
to hide in the grass, feeling at a disadvantage and very uncom' 
fortabie, He is clothed azid that seems to accentuate his alreacl>' 
masculine superiority, whilst my unclothed state accentuates my 
feminine inferiority. At the same time it increases my sex feel" 
ing, which is largely based on a perhaps exaggerated, view of the 
sex differences, (Some old pictures — Giorgione’s Concert in 
the Louvre, for instance — give us clothed jnen and nEtlred 
women, but I don't know of an instance where it is reversed.) 
He seems to be in no hurry to begin, and when he just places 
his hand on my thigh and rests it there I feel thrills of delight. 
Then lying, half hidden iti the grass, I am conscious that he is 
preparing himself to begin. But this critical moment has never 
become a very clear incident, even in a day-dream just told to 
myself. I have never dared to picture it. I feel vaguely, per- 
haps erroneously, that he might resent my watching him, and 
my inability to read the thoughts of another causes the picture 
to become blurred here. But I can quite imagine that the tiniest 
element of phallus worship might easily develop under these 
circums lances, 

“I picture him in all sorts of attitudes, standing, kneeling, 
half lying, anyhow, so that I can feel the benefit of the warm, 
soothing stream. He turns me over so that I feel it everywhere, 
it is delicious on the breasts and arms and thighs. Sometimes 
1 picture him naked and then he treads on me with bare feet, 
or stands astride my thighs. Sometimes I stand and he kneels 
or stands, accentuating the pleasure by putting his left hand 
between my thighs. But the most delicious sensution of all is 
when I lie face downwards and he pulls my legs wide apart and 
kneels between them and urinates right into the vulva. Some- 
times he does this with me face upwards, and it is always a 
triumph of sensations — I seejn to crave more and more, In it- 
self the sensation is delicious, added to the keen feeling that it 
is part of himself and precious on that account, Very often 
these day-dreams are so strong that I can distinctly detect the 
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Dclor of mine, allhoiigli I am aware that thiK is a trick of the 
senses. In niy day-([rcani it pleases me, too, to .see it clone, al- 
though the sight i.s perhaps a trifle .subordinate to the sensation 
proclueecl by the ruiiiiing flLiid on one's bare flesh. I think, too 
that I should not object to it on iny face, or even in my mouth. 

‘‘I^^ay-drcanis of tliis description are such a horribly private 
sort of tiling tliat it appears a kind of treachery to oneself to 
drag tliein to daylight? I feel a.sliaincd, too, as if I never ought 
to have thus indulged myself. One does it so sccrcLly that when 
it is written down in words one feels astoni.shed and abashed. 
Still, this docs not malce it less I'eal, although it co.sts me some- 
thing to write it." 

This was the chief though not the only variety of urolagnic 
day-dream wliicli Floriie experienced. She never realized it in 
life, iievL-r even made the slightest attempt to realize it; it was 
too intimate and private for tliat. But she craved for it, and 
would lie face downward on the bed oi- sofa, as in the days 
of her whipping obsession, and sometimes would pull up her 
clothes and imagine that the de.sircd act was being performed 
over her, sometimes even scpiirt warm water on to herself in 
(n'der to simulate the experiences. These manifestation.';, it 
must l)e noted, were far sligliter than tlie corre.spoiKling mani- 
festations associated with llagcllation, and of compavatively 
faint obsessional power, 

She would al.so indulge in the act of urination in uiicon- 
venlional ways that seemed to make it more intere.sting and 
attracLive. The method she found mo.st pleasing was to adopt 
a semi-reclining position with separated legs. After various 
experiments on tlie floor and the bed, etc,, she found most stic- 
ce.ss and .satisfaction by placing a canc chair in a large long 
bath and leaning hack In the chair ’with a leg resting on each 
side of the hath, the vulva being held open by fjoth hands; "then 
there shoot.s out a fountain-like stream that descends in a semi- 
circle at the other end of tlic hath, rising .slightly above its level," 
with variations in direction, extent, and heiglit every time the 
ex[)eriment i.s re|)eaLed, "ft gives one a lovely sensation," she 
adds, "I don't kiunv why,'* 
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It will be observed thal Florrie instinctively introduces the 
analogy of a fountain. It is necessary to emphasize the point 
that her urolagnic phantasies, unlike her flagellational obses- 
sions,, tended to take on an open-air character and to be diffused 
in natural imagery which was that of water generally. This is 
a cliarac Leri Stic of what I call Undinisra. 

In childhood Florrie’s urinary associations were most defi- 
nitely with the bath, aiicl also with the color yellow in general. 
(She remarked also that the connection of urine with yellow 
ochre paint has lieen vivid from childhood.) But from an early 
age the act of urination begafi to become mixed with beautiful 
natural imagery, although it was not apparently until her late 
urolagnic phase emerged that these associations became promi- 
nent in her mind. She points out the charm which is alway.s 
felt to inhere in fountains which send out jets of water to fall 
into a basin of still water beneath, and she suggests that child- 
ren are unconscioussly aiming at the same effect when they 
urinate into the bath, or, better still, in the open, in some 
secluded spot in the wood where there is a little brook. "The ■' 
idea of water mingling with water is a great fascination, though 
it must be smooth water, a lake rather than the sea. It is also 
interesting when done from some little height. A person thus 
raised above the eye level pi-e.sents, too, a new charm. (Hence, 

I suppose the pictures I have seen in Paris of girls being li eld 
ill the air while doing it.) Of course it is difficult to say how 
common this liking is, for the persons most impressed are just 
those most likely to be secretive. And I must say that as a rule 
they do not receive much encouragement to be otherwise. Tire 
erotic nature of the attraction is possibly proved by the fact 
that, personally, it would not interest me particularly in one of 
my own sex.^^ As regards woods, Florrie writes: "There is 
something fascinating in the sound of the stream descendin|; 
Oil dead leaves in a wood, the rustle and sense of wetness in thh 
midst of so much parched dryness, as though the earth must 
welcome and swallow up the slightest moisture. In a wood 
one seems nearer to the heart of Nature. The artificial ele- 
ments that accompany the act in an enclosed room have dis- 
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appeared; it assumes a new character and is seen in a fresh 
TtnS applies in a measure to all acts of Nature, and 
makes on(“. um,lei',s[an(l the idea of fauns and nymplis. All sex 
acts seem better out of doors, especially in a wood. As a girl 
the dread of liaviof^ a baby was especially associated with the 
accompaniments of a sick room, of which I had a dread, never 
havinfj experienced any illness. The idea appealed to me 
strongly of having baln'es, like savages who seem to suffer so 
niLicli less, ill woods and caves. As a child I was much im- 
pressed hy that famous [lassagc in Jeremy Taylor where the 
same thought seems in his mind concerning the final act of 
Nature, and he describes tlie pompous paraphernalia of Death, 
which yet is 'the same harmless thing that a poor shephevd 
suffered yesterday.’ I pictured the 'poor sliejiherd’ out in the 
open, hy the rumiiiig stream and waving trees, being made one 
with Nature." 

Tlorrie digresses. It will he seen that tlicre has hcen a con- 
timioiis dccrca.se in the emotional Lcn.sion of her phantasies. 
That movemeut of relaxation liad indeed liccu proceeding, 
through all changes in the form of her sexual inlerest,s, during 
the whole period of her history which we have here been able 
to study. Ihit at the point we iiavc now readied it became 
marked, Her visits ceased. Her letters hccame ever shorter 
and the intervals between them ever longer. She expressed 
gratitude for the help she had received, Imt she no longer 
seemed to fed in need of it. "With regard to Tlorric,” she 
wrote at length ivi a brief note, ''there is nothing to relate." 
Finally came the anno inicein cut, in an.swer to a letter of en- 
quiry "I have been rneaning to write for some time past to 
tell you that, a.s you may have guessed from my long silence, 
Flovric. is dead." 

Tlic story of Florric, so far a.s it is known, here comes to 
an end, Nothing ha.s licen heard of her in the years that have 
followed. It wotdd be rash to assume that her sexual odyssey 
ha.s been finally completed. Obviously a woman in the full vigor 
of life who has not attained to noi’iiial .sexual relationship, al- 
though .she ha.s slowly reached an apjiroximaLloii to the normal 
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sexual attitude, may have many emotional troubles still ahead. 
Bat, whatever these troubles may be, we can be fairly certain 
that they will never again take on the threatening and alarming 
aspects which they sometimes assumed in the past. Henceforth 
Flori'ie knows herself and understands the mechanism of the 
sexual impulse. She walks iji light where formeily she stumbled 
in a darkness full of awful spectre.^. For years a mysteriously 
cloalcEcl terrible figure had .seized hei' from beJiind in an iron 
clutch she could not shake off, threatening her with insanity 
and all sorts of dreadful fates. Now she is able to turn round 
and face it, to observe, with calm critical eyes, and that quiet 
shrewd humor native to her, what it is made of, and the iron 
clutch loosens and the monster dissolves into mist, a mist that 
even seems beautiful. 

"We are familiar with such a result. It may indeed seem to 
some that the whole history of Florrie could have been dis- 
missed in a sentence. So it might. But, as Freud more than 
anyone has shown us, the minute and prolonged study of an 
individual history can rarely fail to be profitable. In the pres- 
ent case,, while the general pattern may seem familiarj yet the 
details possess a significance and illumination which extend far 
beyond the individual history. Aristotle said that the work of 
human art must ever show a continual slight novelty. So also 
it is in the art of Nature. I have set down Flonie's case in 
careful detail — though condensing and suppressing mnch that 
seemed irrelevant — in order to disentangle the slight noveltjr 
and to discover what it may teach us. 

It may teach us the more since Florrie is far from being a 
highly abnormal person. It is true that we find insanity in a 
collateral branch of her family, but the general mental dis- 
position and nervous system which she has herself inherited are 
in most respects sound and normal, even of excellent quality, 
and the germs of inherited abnormality, which I distinctly be- 
lieve to be there, are yet so small as to be almost invisible. 
FJonfe seems to the world generally, a i io her husband and 
her friends, a stable normal person. 
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How, llicn, it iiiJiy l?c a.slcccl, lias it come about that these 
iriiiiiitc i^^eniLS developed ? Why lias tlic sexual impulse in 
Flovrie’s case jiasscd tbfough stages that seem so clehnitely ab- 
normal? And how can ive account for the particular forms of 
perversion which this alniormal developineiit assumed? 

It seems to iiie that Florrle’s history Ijiaiigs out at least 
three groups of factors wliich all hatl a share in detcrmiuiug 
the deviation of the sexual mecluuiisiii in her case, and arc of 
general instruction, 

The first group of considerations are of a negative kivid 
and concerned with the absence of the normal stimuli of sex. 
It is well known that in women, to a far greater extent than in 
men, the sexual impulse ueeds to he defuiitcly aroused in order 
to enter normal paths, aiul that in the absence of definite stiin- 
nlntion a certain pi oportion of wonien are not conscious of 
normal sexual needs although tlie impulse is still worUiag un- 
consciously within them, Now FJorrie had been to an unusual 
extent safeguarded against sexual stimuli, whether from with- 
out or within. .She ivas carefully 1) rough t up by prosperous 
parents wlio ivere able to protect her from all dubious influ- 
ences, while her own (extreme shyness, reserve, and staid dig- 
nity prevented her from making ap[) roadies to sexual matters, 
and equally preventtal otliers from brlngiug such matters to 
hei'. T’hese indueiices were fortified liy her youthful training 
in social, artistic, and literary ideals and activities. They were 
furtiier aided liy FTovrie's slow mental development, for while 
her intellectual [jowers are much ahove the average she was not 
mentally pi'ccodous, and her nej'vous autl cei‘ebral activities 
generally are of a solid and delihcraLe order. decisive in- 

due nee of a negative, kind in 1‘Torric’s slow and devious de- 
velop men t was, however, licr man- i age. The conr.se of tlevia- 
tioii had, indeed, begun long before mar ri age, hiit so unob- 
trusively, even to her <iwii causciousuess, that if at twenty- 
eiglit .she liad liceii united to a vig'oroiiH and congenial mate, of 
her own age and able to arouse her sexual emotions, she would 
never have seemed in hersvdl nr In anyone who imew her, how- 
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ever intimaLely, anything other than a completely normal 
woiTian vvitlifii the ii.sual range of slight variation. 

To admit the influence of these negative conditions on 
Florrie's development is to assert |jy iinplication that the auto- 
erotic impulses which, notwithstanding, actually developed had 
a fLiJidamental organic basis. That I considej- to be the case. 
We now know that to place the sexual impulse in any kind of 
environmental vacnuni may effect the direction of its growth, 
bnt will not prevent growth in some direction. We , know, 
jiioreover, that iii childhood, when the same environmental 
vacuum is produced naturally, through the absence in early life 
of any mechanism of response to external sexual stimuli, auto- 
erotic or spontaneous pseudo-sexual impulses still tend to occur, 
the activities that later are to become genuinely sexual being 
manifested in play forms that are trivial or at most imperfect, 
and often symlDolic. The two auto-erotic forms in which the 
infantile sex iuiputse appeared in Fiorric's case were, we have 
seen, the urolagnic and the auto-flagellatory- The first of these 
lielofigs to the sea to logic group of childish interests which are 
now generally recognized to be exceedingly common. They 
liave an organic l:ja.sis of their own rpiite distinct from sex, 
while at the .same time there are definite reasons wliy they 
should frequently be associated with, or substituted for, sex in- 
terests. While, however, the prevalence of the scatologic in- 
terest ill childhood is now well recognized, it is doubtful 
whetlier the prevalence of the whipping interest is equally well 
recognized. No doubt it is often absent (as also is the scato- 
logic interest) bnt it is present so often, and quite apart from 
whether the child has had any actual experience of whipping, 
that it seems to me that we must regard it as a normal, though 
by no means constant, manifestation of the anto-erotic impulse 
in chiklliood, I find it more coiximou in girls than in boys and 
more common in inverted men than in normal men. In my ob- 
servation it is found so often that it is almost possible to give 
it the same position which used to be given to a homosexual 
strain in childliood, although we must not be led by the over- 
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oiiiphnsis oil the hojiiosexiial strain to minimize its importance 
or to overlook the fact that it has a constitvitional basis ^vhicVl 
iiuist ever tend to re-apj)ear. Nothiiij^r fij constant and invariable 
iiv the sexual sphere, hut it will probably be fouud, on careiul 
ol)servation, that the llaiLi^ellatory interest in cliilclbood is at 
least as frequent as the homosexual interest 9 It is not neces- 
sary here to (lisenss the orifrin of this interest and its natural 
fonndaLion.- VVe must re^rard the \vhi[) eis el natural symbol 
of the jjenis. One of the most frequent ways in which the idea 
of coitus first faintly glimmers before the infantile mind — and 
it is a glimmer which, from eiii evolutionary stEindpoint, is bio- 
logically correct — is as a disphiy of force, of aggression, of 
something resembling cruelty. Whipping is the most obvious 
foiin in which to tlic yoiing^ mind this idea might be embodied. 
The penis i.s tlie only organ of tlic body which in any degree re- 
sembles El whip.'’ Tlie idea may be supported in the minds of 
some 3 'onng imys, though this would not refer to girls, by the 
nature of the sensations experienced in the penis. Thus it comes 

' I in:iy iiiL'iilidii as fairly typicul Llic early cxiicrlcnccs of an entirely 
iioi'nial wnniEiii of (^ootl lieredily, mari'icd and a nioLlier, wlio duriiif? the 
years of imberly and o:irly iidolesceiicc, fnnii die eikc of ildrleeii lo six- 
[een, wlieii lying in bud would liEiru ocua.slonal pbaiilasics of being 
whiiijicd. These iiliaiilasies wnnUt excile lier .so 1 1 wit she could not sleep, 
and she now recognizes that this exciLcineiit weih of a .sexual naUirc. She 
was not wlii Plied a.s a child, and is entirely iiiiEible tn acccnml for such 
day-dreams or foi‘ the cgccl they had npoii her, .Sonietiinos tlic sexual 
flagellalory inijiulse may only emerge in a dream of the night. Thus a 
married \vniii:iii| aged 3b, healthy and oornial, ivith well developed sexual 
feelings, lias never had any cxperietiee of wliippiiig or desire for it. 
Recenlb’ a man friend, interested in the subject, .succeeded lii persuading 
her tn let him try its effects nil her; she reiiiaiucd eiilively cold juid iii- 
difl'erenL. Shortly after, however, she had a dream of being wldppcd 
wliicli was aceonipaiiicd by excitement and orgasm. There was evidently 
a possibility of as.s()ciaLioii he tween the sex impulse iiiul tlie idea of 
whipping, though only I'evealed in tlic sub-coiiscioii.s .state. Wc seem to 
.see (as I have often tried In make clear) that there is Ei latent disposition 
1(1 aiionialie.s in ihe organism itself, so that there is no need to fall hack 
always on the fantasies of psychogeiietic .speculation to account for their 
existence. 

- I liave dealt with this (|ue.stion in S'liidics in (he Psycholo(jy of Se.v, 
vol. hi, 2d ed., pp. 137-151). 

’’ It has even hecn at one lime eoiinnoiily so used for educational pur- 
po-ses. VVe read in old liLeralnt'e of the hull's piz/.le witli wliicli the 
sdiool-miislev was provided for live correct ion of Ins pupils, 
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about that, as Sadger remarks, “penis and whip are eqiiiva- 
lent“i 

All these infantile forms of the sexual impulse — homo- 
sexual, scatologic, flagella to ry, or what not — we are accustomed 
in our solemn adult way to call “perversions." I have always 
preferred to call them symbolisms, more or less auto-evotic in 
origin. Whatever we call them we have to recognize that they 
are natural. They are manifestations of a normal and neces- 
sary play instinct, with those beneficial effects which Groos es- 
tablished as associated with the play-instinct generally in 
Nature, From the standpoint of the fully developed sexual 
impulse they present that impulse in a deviated or twisted form, 
just as (to repeat an analogy I have elsewhere used) the young 
fronds present to us in a curled and twisted form what will 
later become the large and graciously expanding leaves of ferns. 
It is indeed what we see throughout living Nature where young 
life ever develops under pressure, contorted into strange forms 
which are straightened out when the period of functional activ- 
ity approaches. But that period never would approach if the 
earlier fantastic period had not preceded it.^ Wc must be- 
ware, therefore, of terming it abnormal; the real abnormality 
would be the appearance of the developed adult impulse at the 
Infantile stage. 

In Florrie’s case, however, there really was a deviation 
which lay in an arrest of the development of the sexual im- 
pulse at the infantile, or rather p re-pubertal, stage. Normally, 
at puberty and early adolescence, the process of straightening 
out more or less harmaniously occurs, and the earlier impulses 
are transmuted into, or at the least subordinated to, the adult 

1 Jahrbiich fiir Psychoanalytische Forschnnge\i, Bd. v, p. 18B. 
Saclger elsewhere {ib,, p. 498) refers to a patient who as a child seems 
to have thought that in coitus his fatlier whipped his mother on the 
buttocks with his penis, 

2 I by no means wish to assume that the play functions of sex arc 
only valuable in early life. They arc specifically Immaii and are asso- 
ciated with the general retention of childlike qualities which marks man. 
"The play 1 unction of sex," as Parnielee remarks {Personality and 
Conduct j p, 113), "has been an important factor in the evolution of 
civilization," and sec Havelock Ellis, Little Essays of Love and 

Ch. VI. The PI ay- function of Sex, 
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iiiipLilsc of sexual attiactloii. In F lor lie's case, placed as she 
was ill ail enviroiimeiil: wiLlinut sexual stimuli, the transmuti- 
tioii look the fonii of a preiiiaLure sublimation or, rather 
pscLido-sLiljliiiiation, into artistic and literary activities, a traiis- 
iiiutatioii which was apparently coiuiilctc. But, as wc know 
SLibliniatioii cannot lie complete, even when it is the developed 
form of sexual energy that is suliliinated. The artistic develop- 
nieiits of the sexual impulse diii’ing- adolescence are normal 
when they reiireseiit an idealized iiianifcstation of the sexual 
impulse. ItselE. Bvit in Florric’s case they represented no such 
manifestation, They were not really a suhliination at all. The 
yet uiulcvclopecl inipLilse remained in its arrested state to de- 
velop uiicoiiscioiisly, shut oh’ from external slinuili and coii- 
Ke(|iiciitly still arrested in form. Meanwhile, Florrlc was at- 
taining^ an unusual dcf^u'ce alike of ivieiiLal power and robust 
physical develoiniieiit. The ort^anisin wa.s rcachinfj Its full 
adaptation for sexual activity, and finally this repressed activity 
came to the surface at the aj.,^e of twenty-eii^dU, under such con- 
ditions ns her coiisLitutioii and experience rendered possible^ 
Til is active man ife.sta Lion of the sexual impiifsc, not at 
first realized as .sexual, assumed the form of an interest in 
wliippinif of the nates hy a man, the whiji hcconiing a sexual 
fetich, and the mental absorption on this siiljject inducing auto- 
(lagellatiau. 'This leads us to the. third Instructive factor ii\ 
Florrie’s sexual deviation, It has been iioliiLcd out that an 
emoLioiial interest in whijipiii'^r Is ,so common about the age 
of piiliei'ty, e.sjiccially in girls, tliat it may Ije regarded as com- 
ing within tlic I'aiige of normal variation,^ But that this in- 

^ I liave elsewlicie (.S'/iidiV.r, vol. iii, p, 243) brmiglit forward many 
cnii.siclcralifiiis lending to show Lliat it i.s at the ago of from twciUy-eiglit 
to lliirly lliTLt the sexual iiiipul-sc leiuLs to be .sti'oiigc.st in women, and 
sexual desire to be most consciously expcidcuced, 

^ Thi.s argiiiuciit was elaboi atcd by Freud some two years before the 
present study \va.s wrUteii (Inlcniationnic Zcilschrift fiir Aersilkh. 
Psycfiocnialyse, IDld, Iraiislalccl in F re ltd's Codec led Papers, vol. ii, 1924) 
in a iiolniile papei', "A Child is lieiiig llcalcii,'' whicli is often referred to. 
Hut I bad not seen it wlieii iny own paper was iiubiishctl, I may add 
lliat the two paiier.s are not in conflict. In' cud's deals with [la gel la lion 
iniiinly as a plianla.sy ihrniighniit, not, a,s I have, jiutting forward a case in 
wliicli early whipping was an experienced fact and the demons I rable 
foundation for plianlasy, 
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terest, after naturally dying down in early adolescence, should 
suddenly re-assert itself spontaneously, and with an immeasur- 
ably increased intensity, after an interval of some fifteen years, 
that is by no means normal. How came it about that in Florrie's 
case the adult sexual impulse took this imrticular form? 

It was at, one time supposed that fetichisms and erotic 
symbolisms in general, as well as homosexuality, are adequately 
accounted for when we have discovered some chance association 
in early life. That is part of the explanation, but it is not in 
itself adequate. Chance associations occur to everyone and for 
the most part without effect, Many children have been severely 
beaten; few have become adult auLo-flagellants, We go deeper 
when we are able to see how much importance attaches to the 
early formation of a reservoir of emotion linked on to what is, 
or is capable of becoming, a sexual motive. In Florrie’s sensi- 
tive shy nature as a child (she is herself convinced of the sexual 
character of shyness) whipping served to form exactly such a 
reservoir, admirably adapted for later use to sexual end.s. Such 
considerations, however, are still abstract and general. When 
so defuiite an erotic symbolism as this of Florrie’s becomes con- 
stituted we suspect the existence of individual peculiarities 
rooted in the organism and specially fitting it to become the 
seat of that symbolism. This was the case in the present in- 
stance. The pronounced development of the gluteal region and 
thighs has been pointed out. It became evident to Florrie in 
adolescence; some years later, at a time when her figure gen- 
erally was not more than moderately plump, this development 
is plainly observable in her photographs, and at the time when 
she came under observation, while there was a somewhat in- 
creased general tendency to deposit fat, it was still most pro- 
nounced in the buttocks and thighs and hardly noticeable at 
all in the breasts.^ 

In association with this anatomical preponderance of the 
gluteal region, we find a corresponding physiological deviation. 

A Sadger {Jahrbmh fUr PsycUoaualytisciic forschungen, Ed, 5, 1913, 
p, 500) brings forward the case of a man who when a hoy practised 
auto-flagellatiou. He liacl small genitals but large buttocks. 
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Many iiiclicatioiis reveal LliaL Florrie was to a certain extent 
sexually anesthetic in the of the vulva, though this con-> 

ditioii latterly tcMided to diminish. She was unable to obtain 
orgasm l)y oi’ dinary masturijatioii, but, as wc have seen, acute 
sexual excitation with orgasm was at once set up hy stimulation 
of the uiius,-^ It would tluis seem probal)le tliat in some persons 
of whom Florrie is an cxiimplo, there is a tendency for the 
centers of sexual excitation to he shifted posteriorly, such 
persons j)ossessiiig unusually developed buttocks and an amis 
with greater sexual sensibility than the normal sexual centers. 
Such a state of thing.s must he regarded as constituting a pre- 
disposition only; it is iioL necessarily final or beyond the reach 
of training. But it is obviou.s that it comstitiites a favorable and 
even natural basis for various sexual deviations.^ 

But we still have to account for Florrie's iirolagnia, It is 
indeed now well recognized that a urinary interest is so natural 
in childhood that it comes easily within the normal .sphere; that 
to some extent it may Lake the place later occupied by the purely 
erotic interest, to which at puberty it becomes normally sub- 
ordinated, if it i.s not indeed completely suppressed or even 
extinguLsIied. But why should we here find this impulse side 
by side, and even nnitually iiitercliaiigeahlc, with another and 
stronger impiiLse to wdiicli, on the surface, it has no relationship, 
The answer .seems to he that here also we must recognize 
a natural underlying rclation.ship, Sadger, who has cast many 
rays of lighl on thi.s ob.scure and little explored field of psy- 
'chology, point.s out that urolagnia, ‘’'urethral crotici.sm” as he 


1 Anal iiiasturhatioii i.s, of course, recognized, mid is reterred lo by 
Manunond, Schrenck-Notzing, and nllicr.s. .See, e.iu, Hindi, Jidilriige sur 
/liliofo(/ic (lar Psyclfol>olhla Sexttalis, vol, i, iip, 224-7, I am not aware, 
however, lliat any connection lias been recognized between anal iiiastnr- 
balion and a tiroiioniiced gluteal tlevcloinnciu. 

- In menial analysis tliere is soinetinieH a tendency, of wiiicli we need 
to he aware, to overlook the coiistitiitionEil basis of psychic deviations, 
This tendency has soinetiines heen laid Lo the charge o I rreud, but not 
altogether justly, for, In iii'inciple at all events, Fi'eud fully recognizes 
these cdiislitiilional hase.s, and has staled (^cnlralltlall fiir Psychofliwjysc, 
vol. ii, i), 167) lliat in the iirodnelioii of llu: ohserved effect constitutional 
and accidental faclor.s regularly work to-gelher and that the need for 
insi.sleiu:e on the lattci’ i.s merely cine to their frcipieiit neglect. 
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calls it, or Undinism, as I am inclined on account of its wider 
connections to term it, is associated with “Gesasseratik,” the 
eroticism of the buttocks, such as we find in Florrie. “In most 
cases of passive flagellation, “ lie remarks, “there exists, besides 
the eroticism of the buttocks to be named in the first line, also 
a powerful Lirethral eroticism.” He adds, quite truly, that there 
are many urethral eroti cists who have no inclination for flag eh 
lation, but he seems to regard heightened urethral eroticism as 
the basis for a frequent combination of masochism with uro- 
lagnia. It is in the weh of the associated eroticism of skin, 
mucous membrane, and muscle that these combinations, Sadger 
believeSj are naturally formed. He attaches little importance to 
the nerve connections between the geiiito- urinary sphere and 
the gluteal sphere, though it scarcely seems to me that that 
factor call be entirely ignored. 

In any case, and even though at this point the precise 
mechanism may not be clear, it must be recognized that we are 
in the presence of a natural manifestation, I should be con- 
tent at present to point out that, in Florrie’ s case, as doulitless 
in many similar cases, we have an association in time of the 
two experiences, ilagellatory and uriimry, as is set forth in 
the narrative of her childhood. Moreover, there is the signifi- 
cant fact that, underlying both the gluteal and the vesical ex- 
periences, are the same emotions of anxiety and terror, of shy- 
ness and shocked modesty, the emotions which, as we know, are 
so well adapted for transformation, imcler favorable conditions, 
into sexual emotions. We see an important stage in this trans- 
formation on the vesical side, though not yet recognizably sex- 
ual, at the time when, years after the gluteal experience had 
taken on an unconsciously erotic character, Florrie discovered 
her favorite method of urinating erect and out of doors. She 
has well described how, under the irresistible vesical impulse, 
her acute emotions of anxiety, dread, and shyness were sud- 
denly transformed into pleasure and the triumphant discovery 
of a new method of gaining vesical relief. No doubt a,s a child 
she had felt infantile interest and pleasure in this function, 
but it was at this time, at the age of twenty, that its special 
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[Klult t rails fornifiti on inLo ui'olaji^nia roachccl tlie first stage 
Tliere arc^ obviously, two cHstiiict elements in the emotional 
slate descrilicd, holli cajiable of sexual transformations, anxiety 
and shyness, 'When in recent years bionic has come to realize 
the significance of her m\'n experiences, it is to the latter that 
she ivS mcisL inclined to attach importance, “It has come to me 
gradiiaMy to .suspect," she wrote, "fi'tuii my own experience, 
that there must he a sexual element wherever this sensation of 
shame and shyness, reticence, the wish to conceal, is felt, even 
ill l•ellgloll. l'lvcr3'oiie feels a sort of ashamed, try-to-liide, 
iiaiiic-it-iiol, feeling about the excretory processes, just the 
same as about sex matters. If it is not sexual, what is it? The 
average |)cr.soii says, ‘Wliy, of course, it is rpiite difl'emit, It's 
just clisgiist,^ Yet people .show little or no objection in show- 
iiig other things, ulcers and lorithsoiiie tumors, that are far 
more di-sgustiog, while as regards uriMation even for the most 
fastidious person tliece cannot really lie any feeling of disgust. 
The bash fulness can only come from a hidden .sexual feeling,^' 
When we thus survey the course of Florvie’s deviation wc 
,see tliat it ivas tlirougliont iiievi table and necessary. It was 
the outcome of her hcnxlitary iircdisposilion, of her physical 
and p.sycln'c constitution, of the .special coiiditions to wliich in 
childhood slie iva-s subjected and under which .she developed 
ill adult life. The course was abnormal, yet, alike in its pro- 
gress and its rcecssion it iva.s conipletely natural. It was a 
course afi'eeteci Iiy infantile arhc.st.s of development, and as oc- 
enrs when .sucli ai'rcsts are carried on into adult life to be rein- 
forced hy all the other more evolved aL>Litu(le.s of that life, the 
infantile ti-aits become immensely exaggerated. Lending to take 
on that gcuuinely adult erotic character which in early life is 
not yet developed, Florrie’s coiir.se of sexual development was 
affected hy arrests, ovenvheliiiiiig to her in their magnitude, 
yet, liowever slowlyb Iiowever Inijiei fccLl)^, nevertliclcs.s. that cle- 
velopnieiit proceeded. Throiighont the yeai .s she wa.s iindet' oh- 
servatioii it passerl froiu stage to stage, still aliiiormal yet con- 
tiiuiOLisly less abnormal, Lhroiigii the ascending spiral of natural 
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growtlij until at tlie point where it passes out of sight it had be- 
come almost, if not altogether, what we call normal. 

Here it is necessary to say something of the therapeutic 
conditions under which the desirable termination of Florrie’s 
case was reached. I hesitate to use so positive a worcli as “thera- 
peutic’' in tliis connection. Certainly the method adopted was 
important, probably essential, to the result obtained. But to 
apply to it a term with such gross connotation as “treatment" 
may he misleading; that term may be in place elsewhere; it is 
dubiously in place In the psychic field we are liere concerned 
with. 

The whole method needed to ensure Florrie’s progress lay 
in surrounding her with an atmosphere. That atmosphere was 
simply one of sympathetic comprehension. She was thus en- 
abled to gain confidence in herself, to apply her own native in- 
telligence to her own problems, and, not least, for the first time 
to express her experiences in words to another person. It be- 
came a process of mental analysis. But it was Florrie herself 
who mainly carried on that analysis, and therein its virtue lay. 
There was little attempt to present to her relationships which 
were fairly clear, l)Ut which she had not worked out for her- 
self: she would not fail to reach them, and sometimes herself 
saw them first. She was surrounded by an atmosphere favor- 
able for guidance, l.iut no lii'in guiding hand was laid upon her, 
scarcely so much as the almost imperceptible touch of a finger. 
Thus Florrie’s course towards normality, however devious, 
was as inevitalile and as absolutely natural as her course to- 
wards abnormality. 

Such a method would have aroused the scorn and even the 
indignation of the old-time physician, FI is, impulse would be 
to react violently to all these unwholesome fancies and vicious 
habits, as he would consider them, and to thrust Florrie forcibly, 
with much severe admonition, into the path of rectitude, The 
upward spiral of her actual course under observation would 
have seemed to an iindl seeming observer a disconcerting series 
of abnormal eruptions, and the final result of such “treatment," 
if possible at all — since a reserved and sensitive woman of 
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FJoiTic’s- tcmjjcraiiiciit would liavc I)roiif[lU iL to an end at the 
out,set — nuKSt have l)eeii failuic, if not clisaHtcr. 

It is necessary Uj go further and to cast doubts C'ven on 
inoi'c clisceniiiig- met hods when they arc based on routine and 
oil the HuiiconscioLi.s helicf that every case must eon form to the 
same pattern. Such a method is pernicious and unlikely to lead 
to success even when it is the outcome of ii geiuune analytic 
investigation. Every luiinaii heing presents, as every fine work 
of art presents, a continual .slight novelty, There must always 
he a tendency to a pattern, but the ])attcnt is never quite the 
same, and it is puerile to insist ou trying to make it so, Each 
new person is a fresh revelation of Nature, to be watched, 
qiilcLly and patiently, until its .secret i.s manifested. Wc cannot 
rule Nature, a.s Uacon long ago declared, except by obeying- 
her. And wc caiiuoL guide the struggling human being on hia 
course unless wc realize what that course is and possess the 
faith and the iiisiglit to discern the meaning- of even its most 
unexpected dcviatioiifi on the upward path. Even the leading- 
question must often lie regarded as almost an outrage, and 
still more the insistent demand on tlic patient to admit impulses 
wliich some theory deinancLs. Tliere are times when it is de- 
siraiile to let fall a suggestion of what the oliserver divines, but 
it must he let fall easily, as it were casually, a,s lightly as a rose 
petal. It will not fail to hit the mark if the divination was 
sound, even though, at the moniciiL, there is no response. 

Ill the record of Florric’.s history I have passed over an 
element of that tiainsfer of emotion to the person of tlie in- 
vestigator which Freud and othcr.s have termed "Uebcrti'agung" 
or transference. It was easy to pas.s it over liecausc it never 
came directly and ijntcn'up lively into the course of the history. 
But it must not he pas.sed over altogether because it may really 
he regarded as of vital importance and largely contrihutecl to 
constitute that favorable atmosphere to which reference has 
been made. It was never obtrusive, demonstrative, or insistent, 
.so that it wa.s easy to disi'cgard it, and treat it as non-existent. 
It suhsided gradually, without comment, or the need for coin- 
men L, step by step with Flor tie's course towards normality. It 
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■was traceable from the first interview. Florrie approached 
that interview with much nervous trepidation. She almost 
turned back at the end of the long journey which she had taken 
to obtain it. But when it was over she returned home with 
feeling's of confidence and admiration — although nothing had 
been done to arouse such feelings — which affected, vaguely but 
influentially, the subsequent course of her development, The 
influence may be said to be two- fold, In the first place it was 
an essential condition, to enable one of Florrie's shy and re- 
served nature to bring to the surface and carry on openly the 
whole course of the mental analysis. She had, it is true, in her 
first letter revealed herself almost as far as at that time she 
knew herself, That, however, would not have been enough, and 
if personal contact had proved inhibitory, even any further 
progress by correspondence would have been sterilized, The 
expanding influence on her reserved temperament of this emo- 
tional attitude was an essential condition for the progress of 
the analysis. In the second place, the emergence of a personal 
interest of this kind in the course of analysis helps to release 
the repressed and arrested normal emotions and to bring them 
out of the unconscious to the surface. In this way it can 
scarcely fail to exert a favorably guiding influence, because it 
tends to weaken, if not completely to replace, the phantasies of 
an obsession or a fetich by setting up a more normal object of 
attraction. Both of these influences appear to have acted favor- 
ably in Florrie’s case, although the action may not have been 
consciously or definitely perceived. It is true that Freud re-- 
gards transference as a more complex process, acted upon by 
that tendency, even found in normal persons, but in more pro- 
nounced degree in the neurotic, which Bleuler terms ambiva- 
lence, so that there is not only a “positive” but a “negative” 
transference, Along the first line are produced a confidence 
and sympathy altogether favorable to the patient’s progress; 
along the second a hostile and resistent attitude which are un- 
favorable, if not fatal, to any beneficial treatment. ^ Without 

1 S, Freud, "Ziu' Dynainilc dcr UebertraguiiR,'’ ZantralblaU fiir 
Pjycho-analyse, vol, ii, p. 187, 
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secldng to dispute this doctrine, it must l)c said that such 
"nei^'utivc'’ trails fere lice seems to lie often an artificial product 
ol analysis, an artefact. (Not always, for many subjects arc 
iiicvilahly hostile.) One is tempted, indeed, to aslc whether 
an iin^e.stifjator who eiicoiinter.s ^'iieKatlve” transference inig'ht 
lint lie well advised to retire from the world for a time and to 
piacti.se a little auto- psychoanalysis. Tlie i lives tif^^ator, iu- 
.stinctivcly and uiicoiisciouHly, however (^ood Ills iiUentious may 
he, often for|L?ets Lliat it is liis part to educate and develop; he 
Calls into the attitude of combat; he uncouscioualy adopts the 
l^^esture of tilt inf,'" aj^aiiist a foe, and so inevitably he arouses the 
corresponding impulse ot hostility aud resistance on the oppos- 
ing side. It is a plansilile fallacy to fall into. But in this 
field, to adopt the nictliod of force, however subtly moralized, 
is to coiidenm oneself lieforeliand to defeat. It is not by om* 
iniich doing that much is clone, least of all hy the exercise of 
force. "StrciigLii and Hardness are the Companions of Death: 
Teiulenie.ss and Snppleiie.ss are the Companions of Life," The 
wise .Sydenham, when asked what liooks he would advise a 
physician to read, replied jirofmiiKlly ‘'Lou Quixote.” And 
the therapist of the soul would he well advised to make hh 
liedside comjianlQii one of the oldest of hook-s which is also one 
of the deepest, the TiH)-7'L’/i-/'v'hn; ot V/.u>-t7.c. 

It would he easy to discuss the significance of Florrie’s 
hi.story in many other I'olatioiishiji.s — such as the fairly obvious 
emergence of what Jmig wmnld call tlie leather- Imago — but 
thcj'c would he no end of such discussion. If, as a great 
natural i.sL said, (3nc could S[)eiul one's life in slndyiiig as mucli 
cai'tli as one can cover with one liand, much more easily can 
one say tlic like of the complex liuman .sonl. But if all the 
things were to he written that could he written about even a 
single person we may sympathize with that Evangelist who 
in an oLitlnirst of extravagance supposed that "even the world 
itself would not contain the hooks that should he written." 
Since we have not world enough nor time, we must Iic content 
to make but a little exploialioii, and to count ourselves happy 
if wc Lhcreby achieve hut a little good. 
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PosTScnrrT, — Shortly after the point reached at the conclusion of 
the foregoing history, Florric disappeared from sight and nothing 
whatever was heard of her. After a period of some years I began 
to work the history into a coherent and orderly narrative, This 
was published, almost exactly as it here stands, in the Psycho- 
analytic Review, Vol, VI, 1919. A little later I heard from Florric 
agaij], met her, and have continued in occasional touch with her 
since, She has read lier own History, and consider.^ that it is correct 
to an extraordinary degree; there la nothing in it that she wonld 
wish to see changed, At a period shortly after the termination of 
the history her husband had died and a year later she had married 
again; her second luisbaiid, like the first, was a man of good position, 
elderly, and a widower, but her life with him was happy and she 
looks back on Lin’s period with much satisfaction, It was, however, 
terminated before long by her husband's death. Lately she has 
married a third Lime; but Liiis third marriage has not, turned out so 
well; the inaii, as slm tie sc rib eel him to me before marriage, sceinctl 
of high character as well as of intellectual attainments; but imnic- 
d lately after marriage she discovered him to be eccentric, hypo- 
chojidriacal, and inoj-bidJy introspective, This led to dissensions of 
feeling from the outset and within a few months to a separation 
which each partner charges the other with initiating, Hence has 
arisen for Florric much worry, anxiety, aiul legal complication, still 
unsettled, which might well have had a disturbing jnfliicncc on her 
mind. But it is important to state tliat so far, more than ten years 
after the history ends, Florric has had no recurrence of the obses- 
sions which once possessed and tortured her, She admits tliat 
normal ideals have no strong attractions for her, and probably never 
will have, and she still takes a mild interest in the .subjects of the 
obsessions, but they have no more any power to absorb or disturb 
her, She is now truly the staid and solid matron slie seemed when 
she fir.st came to me. 

Lately a pJiysician of repute, Dr. Wilhelm Stekel of Vienna, has 
published (wifh my consent), .and commented, a full SLlininary of 
the history of Florric (.S’adi'.tjunr iiml Masochisiiws, 1925, pp. 200-34). 
As Dr. Stekel is a psychoanalyst of much experience, intuition, and 
practical therapeutic success, though not always approved hy fellow 
practitioners of other schools, it seems to me worth while to go over 
his version of the case and to deal with his chief criticisms. I may 
say at the outset that his attitude towards my exposition and inter- 
pretation is mainly appreciative and largely of approval, especially 
in his chief conclusion that, as he Is kindly pleased to put it (p. 23 i), 
no other ease demonstrates so well the connection hetween maso- 
chism and in fan tills nr. But when we come to details it seems to me, 
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on ihc one liaiul, Mini Dr. Slekel is inclined to eiiiplia.si 7 .c and to 
cxat^t^eralc iioiiUs which I Imcl made clear but altacli less iiupon^iicti 
to, ov less [lernianeiit sigiiiricancc, and that, on tlic otlicr hand, lie 
seeks to find poinl.s wliicli ihi; history as it stands does not contain 
and W'hieli, from jiiy own .standpoint, tlicre is no occasion to seek ‘ 
Aiiunij,' tlic fmiiier I note the "sadism” of Florrie's father, It is 
certainly impossihle to ovcr-iatc the importance □[ her father's 
excessive phy.sicul piinisliinunls on Florric; they constituted a most 
dcci.'iive iu/hience in her sexual life; they fixed her prolonged in- 
fantile p.syi;liic .stale; they largely dcLcrniincd the character and 
nltiliide of licr iiiicon.scioii.s and conscicui.s masculine ideal in adult 
Life. lUit it seems umicccssary to call the father a sadist; it is quite 
jio.ssihlc that he had a latent .sadistic disiiositioii hut hi.s chastisement 
of his cliihl, even though excessive, merely ill usl rates the foolish 
old-fasliioncd notion, founded on the Ilihle, of the clangers of sparing 
llic rod in education. Thi.s i.s also l'’loriic',s own opinion and she 
thinks that her father niny have wc^vlicd himself up into n rage out 
of a sense of duty; he wins not .sadistic and was fond of animals 
.Similarly, the ca.stral ion -coni] ilex, with it.s "penis-envy," has its sig- 
nificance ill L'loiTic's chiidliood, as a phase of her development. But 
that .significance is exaggerated when it i,s prolonged beyond child- 
hood into a Miiiposed desire to he a man, and becomes the evidence 
of honio.scxi]alily. I^i‘. Mtckcl i.*; always apt to .sec the traces of 
liomoscxDidity, and in I’^lorric’s case he rin(l.s evidence in her adop- 
tion oE lUc erect attitude for urination ("there could be no ntore 
bcaiilirul cxaiuiilo of Adler’s 'Masculine protest' It is undouht- 
edly true that lliis hahit i.s .soineliiiic.s cultivated by [emininc inverts 
out of a pleasiirahle i in it a lion of liie male; liiat was long ago known 
to KraITt-Khiiig and was not overlooked by me. lint the habit 
is also finite common among women from other motives, am of 
dooi's c.si)ecially with the object of avoiding tlctcclion, being in this 
way jiracti.sed by wonieii of the [leople all over linrope. It is also 
often regarded by woiiien, and pcrliaps quite naturally, as in itself 
pleasurable. In Florrie'.s ca.se there i.s not (anti she herself entirely 
ngrec.s) the slighic.st ground to connect il with any homosexual 
inipid.se. 

Other iiiniicncc.s on riorricks life for which there is no evidence, 
Dr. Stckcl considers must have hcca there. He thus believes that 
I'lorrie bad much more laiowicdge of .sex matters in cliildliood than 
slie ackiiowledge.s. iL wa.s "snppre.s.scd," Thus sup[iosition 1 alto- 
gether reject. Carefully guarded little gii'ls in Itiiglaiid of the well- 
to-do cla.ss are very cumin only in rompletc igiioraiice of sexual 
luallers, as indeed they often are also in France and other countries. 
l''iori'ic wa.s Hpctially ivell guarded, ".surrounded by nurses and 
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governesses," and not allowed mncli freedom even with her own 
young brothers. Dr. Stekci believes that Florrio was brought up 
freely in the country and must have observed the coupling of 
animals. Florric assures me she made no such observation of 
animals. She lived largely in town, and occasional observation of 
animals, even in the country, has little or no sexii.al significance for 
nninsti'ucted children who do not live on farms. Dr, Stelccl further 
assuiiies that Florrle must have had sexual play with her brothers in 
childhood; I do not regard the assumption as necessary or even 
probable, while it is quite opposed to the evidence, for Florrie states 
definitely that there was no such play. He also assumes (and quite 
wrongly) that there must have been cruelty towards animals, a 
sadistic impulse being required to complement the masochistic im- 
pulses. It Is quite true that the two impulses tend to be connected 
(and Dr. Stelcel observes that I was one of the first to assert this 
connection) but it does not invariably happen tliat a sadist shows clearly 
marked masochist impulses or a masochist pronounced sadism; the 
connection of the two impulses is quite sufficiently established when 
each of the partners in a sado-masochistic relationship sympathizes 
with the attitude of the other partner. Then Dr. Stekel thinks that 
there is more to be discovered concerning Florrie’s mother; he 
believes (on familiar Freudian lines) that Florrie loved her father 
and that that love involved hate for her mother; but while that is a 
result which is liable to follow it does not necessarily always follow; 
as a matter of fact Florrie saw little of either father or mother who 
went much into society and were aloof from the children, loving 
them in their own way, though not really caring for children and 
leaving them to the care of a governess and two nurses. Dr. Stelcel 
is mistaken in thinking that Florrie's statement that she would not 
have accepted a whipping from her mother meant that she hated her 
mother; it meant simply that, the whipping being unconsciously felt 
as a sexual manifestation, it could only be tolerated when exercised 
by a man. Florrie was living close to her mo-ther and in alniost 
daily association with her at the time when she came to me; this 
had gone on ever since she was 20 (when the father died); they 
had become friends ("good pals," Florrie says) rather than mothet 
and daughter. Dr. Stekel believes, once more, that Florrie probably 
had rectal enemas administered to her as a child, and he would 
thus explain the erogenic sensibility of the anus. This explanation 
I would not regard as necessary, even if I were ignorant of the facts. 
The erogenic properties of the anus were only discovered acciden- 
tally by Florrie when near the age of forty, and it would be absurd 
to assume that stimulation by enemas thirty years earlier is required 
to account for that discovery, The anus is one of many regions in 
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llic Innly which nrci liiihic lo develop erop;-ciuc properties ^vlicn 
eliiniilalcd nt favoiablo sla^'cs of sexual exciteinciiL In childhoad 
rectal enemas may he ailinim’stered without tlio iiiuis ever developing 
iiUr) till ei'OKL'iiic ctiiilci', I'lnirie never had any rectal enemas, There 
is no reason whatever to ,sii[)|)fKse that siicli excitalnlity can only 
exist when there has been specitil stiniidaliou in infancy or cliilcl- 
hood. It seems at least e(|ually jirohahle iJiat Florrlc's erogenic 
zone ill the aiinH, togetlici' willi her larf,m irliiteal development, served 
I'l.s [lart ol ilje con/fenilal predispo.sltion to the ^s/iedai /‘onii of sexual 
deviation whirli ,slu! iiiaiiifesiiid. iJr. Slelcel's ci()ininn on this tnatter 
Is due to Iilu treiierid and constaiiUy evident ho lief, .shared by many 
[i.syclio-aiialysl.s, that p.syelio-geiielic faotur.s — due to cnvirontucntal 
influence — are all-iunverful, that predisiio.sition may lie disregarded 
and lieredily ha.s practically no existence. That is a posiLiau which 
I regard a.s today altogeilier anlhjualed and un ten able, The influ- 
ence of environment is powerful; hut, a.s ail hiolagists agree, the 
iidUience of heredity is even more! powerful. ICach i.s iiindec|uaLe to 
affect tlie whole psychic, life in any lasting degree uuIcrr aided by 
I lie Ollier. It i.s Lliii coitieideiice of the two worUiiig together wliicli 
is decisive, 

A, defect in the history of Floirie for Hr. Slelrcl is tlial no 
alteiuiil was made to aualy/.e her dreams. He has hinisch always 
devoted s])ecial alien lion to the inter])reLali(jii of dreams, and he 
ttwlrs to make n\i for my failure. "I would like," he remarks, "to 
make some coimueiit.s on the dreain.s. liemai-lvahle is the oiiposition 
helween ideal places amt the Uilehen, helween the altraction upwards 
and the aLLraclion dmviuvnnl.s. 8lic; leaves the elm re h, she leaves 
die )>ir.tnre gadevy, and desrends to the kitchen, to eominon people. 
We set! jilaiiily that she slroiigly di.saiiprove.s of the cook'.s doings, 
(A sharp moral di,sap]>Tov:d of lier perversity,) The ward 'cook' is in 
linglish hlsexmii and may iiulieate (;illier a male or a feinaie. It is 
cleiu', lunvevcr, that llie lua.sciilinc princijile i.s indicated liy the erect 
urination. Rcproacli i,s already indicated in the church by the dis- 
njiproving gaze of the ctmgi'cgalioii. Tlie religion .s significance of 
the dream is transparent and .syinholized hy the cluii'ch, the pictures, 
die sound of the hells, and the dream material (study of the 
Madonna), The falher’.s form in llic di eaiii concealed. He Is the 
man who will enter the empty room of lier heart, he Ls tlie spirit she 
calls liy llu! hell. The lihrarians may he her hrotiier.s (frater = nionlt 
-.= hi'ollier), Init it Is also iiossihle (hat we are concerned ivitli a 
holy hook, the hlhle. 'riie longing f<ir a man to fdl hei‘ empty room 
i.s idain. l''irsL a])iH;ars a foreign guide (ihe idiyaician niid analyst?), 
then aiiolher man. Dealli-wi.slie.s agaiii.st her luisbaiul arc clear 
(I duck satin wars t coat -s). kSatlii' i.s (ici'hap.s a play on 'Satan.’ 
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There Is plainly a struggle between ascetic tendencies (church — 
cloister) and the pleasures of life, and finally the flight into infan- 
tifism. The picture gallery is tlic nuiseuni of her soul. She will not 
look at the pictures. She will remain blind (dark kitchen) and 
recognize nothing. The vesical impulse is a symbol of the sexunl 
impulse, She can control herself but must suddenly give way and 
urinate, Two tendencies struggle in her soul: the Madonna and the 
prostitute (coolc). It is sweet to give way to the longing. It is 
plain that she wishes to escape from the labyrinth of her soul and 
cannot find the way, She desires to conquer the ascetic tendency 
(church). She uses the symbolism, cu.stoinary with her, of urination, 
to express the conflict in her life. The man who will free her is 
approaching, she hears his steps, bnt she flees at the last moment 
from the fulfillment of her wish, The new book, that she ought to 
I'cadp is the book of her life, Very beau tif Lilly is the occurreiice of 
the orgasm represented as a bell which echoes throughout her body, 
cspcciaJlj'' below (cellar). It is plain also that wliipping by the 
father for her signifies coitus. The emotion of terror is the same," 
With regard to the second dream Dr. Stckel writes; “This 
highly interesting dream is a dream of warning and healing, and 
shows a plain mystical tendency. The church represents the 
religious and ethical disturbance from whlcli she wishes to be freed, 
Slic is then coiitiiuially remiiuled that she is a married woman who 
has vowed eternal fidelity to her husband. Her perversions arc indi- 
cated as infan tilisms. Sbe has .no justification ‘ (cannot obtain a 
ticket). She is always met hy her husband, who might be dangerous 
to her. The billiard room is the room haunted by men with erected 
penis (billiard cues) and testicles (balls), I recall that she had used 
an India rubber ball in masturbation. Her thoughts go to her own 
bedroom and her impotent liusband. His sexual nature is a cemetery 
('cold, deserted, cavipo sauto sort of place,’) Marriage is like a 
prlsDiij and she longs for freedom. She finds herself iii the street of 
life and her husband behind her. The dog is a symbol of her 
animal passion. The pony has the same significance, pcrliaps ebosen 
because of its association with a riding whip. The pony shrivelled 
up (like the penis of her husband when he approached her). Her 
whippjjLg ideas also shrivel up. Her Jiusbaud will have nothing to 
do with animal passions. She gives up adulterous thoughts and re- 
turns to the church. Her perversion is by the I'ickcty child's chair 
indicated as infaii tills lu. The woman wftli the red hat symbolizes 
women who enjoy life. She is reminded of the 'tripper' type. But 
'trip' also means a spring aside, and also stumbling; slie is reminded 
of women who stumble and 'fall;’ the ground gives way under 
Florric's feet; only a wanton woman could risk herself in such a 

14 
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cUiUl'a scftL SUc fccla sUc is siukiug, and is only outwardly pre- 
serving the nppearaneo of a respeclahlc woman. She ivislics tq 
her ftiliire. What will she he: a true wife or a prostitute? America 
is here the land of freedoin. Her inotlier Is the Image of virtue, also 
the syvuhol of her woiuh (ov would she have suspected her mother?) 
Now slie nicct.s N. who .show.s himself a blackninilcr, The dream 
is the type of a (Ireani of warn in p. Slio imist overcome her wishes 
to be whipped- Tlicy shrivel as the pony slirlvcllecl, She will not 
again Im eiUanglerl in sucli clangorous .sitnationa; she realizes she has 
hucii mad, N, who wa.s her ideal, ha.s hecoine a sliahby person, 
She bad over-estimated biin, and she tries to free Ucrsclf by depre- 
ciating him. She pictures the hovrov.s of n blacUmailing scene. N, 
Wears a bowler, that is lie has an erected penis, howler also iiiclh 
calcs a connection ^vitll cricket. The full bladder seems to havQ 
nothing to do with the dream, It can merely have released the iti- 
Caniile fautasica, upon \vlucl\ as a reaction comes the warning of the 
moral ego, In a rvider dcLcrininalion thei'c is significance; the row 
of cherry .“tones signify threads of semen, the red cap tlic glatis 
penis, ilic narrow canal the vagina, swimming is coitus, and even the 
llirce-corncrcd hat is a known pliallic synil)ol. riorrie regrets that 
slic is not ,1 man. The conflict is concerned w’iih whether men enjoy 
greater .scxiral frccdoin than women. To the glance into the future 
corresponds a glance at the past, culminating iv\ the wish*, Oh, if 1 
had heuii born a boy I Asa tvonian she is directed to the penis of 
iter hii.shand which, as we Iciiow, .sliowod a lamentable teudeucy to 
shrivel," 

In interprctaliou of the third dream, Dr, vStcIccl says; “la this 
dream the inollier appear.s a.s a I’cvcnging and uncanny figure, It is 
not diflicnlt to find casli’alion motives here, In the finger wliicli 
r cm a ins at I a died lo the neck (transposition from below to above) is 
the lacking pliallii.s, now completed or given back by the mother. 
We might agree with the I''rciidians wlio in such a dream sec a 
rc[)roach liy the daughter to the molhci' for castrating her at birth, 
The terror would also ha the tenor of castration. It is much easier 
lo believe in a terror of retribution. ,Slic has prc.suniably wi-died for 
her inother’.s cleatii, in oi'dcr to pos.ses.s her father alone, But her 
father ha.s died first, Tlie inotlier must follow him, The father 
wants the mother not to come out, it is too wet, that is, streams of 
tear,*) would flow. The dream .shows Florric strongly homosexual, 
fixed on her mol her. Mn.stnrbalion (finger at the nccicl) must have 
liroiight lier thonghls to her mother, The fiv.sl Impressions of 
imr.sing in childhood (the motlier'fi hands) seem to live in Florrie; 
she wi.slied lo lie a man and i)o.s.sc.ss the motlicr. She identified 
lierself with the whipping man, (Tf I cannot have a penis I will 
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procure a whip and show tuy mothei' wlio is in aster 1’) The cxanii. 
nation by the woman doctor arouses association with the first 
examination by the mother. She is more man than woman. A 
woman must be taken by force and overpowered, She turns her 
back as the side on which she can be viewed as a man. Also the 
desire to be urinated on may recall the time of infancy wlieii she 
had wetted her mother. This homosexual tendency is extraordinarily 
deeply concealed, But here a curtain falls and the mother recog- 
nizes what she signifies to her daughter. Longing is changed to 
horror and disgust. Iji this dream she lets the mother carry out the 
aggression (pleasure without guilt). But she meets her mother in 
that she is half nalced. rntcrc.stiiig also is the gliding approach of 
the mother. We observe that the men are heard approaching, so 
also the clog, but the lady approaches silently, and enters the room 
without warning. The father is out in the rain (he is somehow con- 
nected with water fantasies), the mother wears a long train to her 
dress (plialiic symbol). Her ideal would be a woman with a penis. 
But the mother has no penis. Her finger remains attached to the 
neck, The blue flame on the bed shows that in Florrje's Jieart glim- 
mers a homosexual passion which had originally attracted her to 
women. She seems to have courted her mother's love in vain. Her 
inotlicr lias repulsed her. In the dream she revenges herself, and it 
is she who repulses her mother and is afraid of her. We understand 
the longing to urinate on the mother (Mother Earth I ) as a symbolic 
substitute: she wishes to be a man and to fertilize the mother, 
Dimly also we guess that Florric suspects her mother, and that the 
two poles, 'Prostitute and Madonna,* are projected on her mother. 
The woman with the red hat, the going of her mother to America, 
where she assumes a masculine position, speak for this asstimption. 
For this depreciation the mother takes revenge. Perhaps original 
blows by the mother count, The father finds her unfaithful and 
strikes her, ITere arises doubt about her arigin, Am I the child of 
my father? She has desecrated the highest (cathedral) and deserves 
to be chastized for it.” 

I do not feel able to discuss these dream interpretations, which 
to Florrie herself seem often "fantastic." I will only remark that, 
largely, they seem to me speculative, and also unnecessary, while at 
some points they are entirely opposed to my reading of Florrie's 
character, being based oJi conventional psycho-analytic lines which 
do not correspond to Florrie's special disposition. This does not 
mcaiz that I would belittle the skill of the psycho-analysts in de- 
ciphering dreams. Those who are inclined to laugh at psycho- 
analytic dream-interpretation should rciiiciiibcr the endless ability of 
the so-called "Baconians'’ to find cyphers in Shakespeare. Speaking 
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on the matter. As an example I may sLiinmarize an effect hy 
Adoli Gerson to reconstruct the conditions under which the 
cycle developed,^ 

The influence of the sun on life is so predominant^ that 
it is difficult in general to trace any iimar influence. Gerson 
believes, however, that at the period of the evolution of man 
conditions were present which favored such an influence, 
lie admits that it is not possible, in the absence of any direct 
evidence, to prove the existence of these conditions, but be- 
lieves it is possible to show their probability, 

Early man and the stock out of which he grew were en- 
tirely defenceless against beasts of prey. They lived In trees 
or, as Gerson believes, in caves, and when it became necessary 
to go further afield in search of food they had to adopt many 
precautions. In temperate zones, where beasts of prey prowl 
"by clay, they could be avoided by moving abroad at night, 
(In tropical zones the heat compels all animals to hunt at 
night, and therefore Gerson considers it improbable that Man 
evolved in the tropics.) But it was only during light moon- 
light nights that it was profitable to go abroad at night, In 
this way early man became accustomed to wander at full moon., 
and many hordes may have acquired the habit of regularly 
wandering at this time, They may thus have learnt to surprise 
and slay the larger animals, and excursions at full moon be- 
came strengthened by association with the taste for flesh. This 
practice has died out because savages today are better armed 
for slaying animals and better acquainted with the arts of 
hunting, while wild animals are no longer so numerous, so 
fierce, or so large as in former days. Man has abandoned 
these nightly excursions, while wild animals themselves are 
now compelled to practise them from fear of man. 

1 Adolf Gerson, "Die Menstniation, ilire Entstchung unci Eedeutung’,” 
^eitschrift jiir Sc.v\ialwissc}iscfiaf t, April, June, 1920. This author 
had already published various siiEffestive studies on the physiology and 
psychology of sexual [ihcnoinena, 

2 The traces of a yearly cycle in reproduction, even in man, have ioiig . 
been recognized. Sec, for instance, Westermarclc's History of ?lm\an 
Marriage, 2d ed,, Chap, 11, Human Pairing Season in Primitive 
Times." 
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This wandering at full moon was of sexual significance 
because early man was compelled to limit sexual intercourse 
to such excursions. Gerson assumes that at this period the 
male was chiefly affected by sexual desire; the female was 
cold and only gradually acquired such desirej this process of 
acquisition being indeed even still in progress. Such coldncssj 
Gerson believes, was necessary to ensure maternal devotion. 
(He fails to consider that a similar result might be obtained 
by the periodicity of sexual desire whichj in fact, we com- 
monly observe in female animals.) Coupling was a kind of 
combat and the peace required for the breeding of the young 
was secured by the limitation of male sexual desire within 
periodical limits. But the gradual extension of these periods 
of sexual activity might have destroyed the race, thi’ough 
combats with the female and with male rivals, if sexual inter- 
course between males and females of the same horde had not 
been brought to an end, 

Gerson endeavors to show how this may have happened. 
When a horde wandered by moonlight into a strange and fruit- 
ful region it would be liable to encounter another horde. A 
combat would ensue and the victorious horde, having put to 
flight or slain the opposing horde, would take possession of, 
and have intercourse with, its women, It would thus be easy 
for them to leave their own women undisturbed, The members 
of a horde which followed; this practice would be enabled to 
live among themselves in comfort and peace, avoiding the 
quarrels which sexual desire and rivalry produce. The horde 
which failed to follow this practice would be enfeebled by in- 
ner dissensions. 

So also it would come about that the act of sexual inter- 
course was regarded as a hostile act. The male who thus 
treated the female of another horde would feel that he had 
done dishonor to her, he would not definitely know why be- 
cause the fact that intercourse led to pregnancy had not yet 
been discovered, but his feeling would be right because he had 
compelled a hostile horde to adopt his child. The idea would, 
however, be extended to the women of his own horde ; to have 
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intercourse with them would cJishonor them and be a hostile 
act. In this way arose the instinct against incest, 

There would, however, be friendly as well as hostile 
hordes, These would exchange useful objects and such ex- 
change would extend to the women. In this way a man would 
£orm a union with a woman of another horde, who, however, 
remained with her own horde, so long as the two hordes were 
neighbors, and if later they met again and recognised each 
other by their tattoo marks and other signs the old bond would 
be renewed. This bond extending over more than a single 
sexual season would be the primitive form of hum an. marriage. 

It is in this way, Gerson believes, that we obtain a satis- 
factory explanation of menstrual periodicity. The hord,e 
wandered only at full moon; the women of other hordes could 
only be met at full moon, and if intercourse was confined to 
the women of other hordes, sexual intercourse also would 
necessarily be confined to the recurring periods of full moon. 
If originally the rutting period of the male had only occurred 
in spring or other seasonal period of the year it would now tend 
to recur at monthly periods. Obviously, also, it would be to 
the advantage of human procreation if the female also at the 
time of monthly intercourse became capable of impregnation, 
for otherwise, if she failed to find a mate in the spring when 
the other higher animals usually mate, she would remain 
nnimpregnated throughout the year, The horde whose females 
acquired this monthly susceptibility to impregnation would be 
favored in the struggle for existence over those whose females 
had failed to acquire it. By selection and heredity were pro- 
duced females whose ovulation, sexual desire, and menstrua- 
tion cor respond, ed to the periodicity of the males and followed 
the phases of the moon. 

There are various conai derations, Gerson points out, 
wliicli favor this tlieoretical explanation of menstrual period- 
icity. Savage peoples still often hold their dnneing festivals 
at the full moon; and the dances still often present a paiito- 
tnUnic vepreseutation of the conditions, now entirely passed 
away, which prevailed when the full moon was really the 
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proper and only period for sacrificing' at once to Ares and to 
Aphrodite, They are true survivals, and Gerson here seems 
on fairl5'' safe g^rotindA The same can scarcely be said of his 
attempt to argue that the primitive goddess was at ojice not 
only a goddess of the moon and of hunting (primitively asso- 
ciated with the full moon), but also, like Artemis, sexually 
cold, thus recalling the primitive coldness of woman; we know 
too little of the pi-iniitive goddess we vaguely discern to spealc 
so definitely, and the original Artemis was far from chaste. ^ 

Along the same lines Gerson seeks to explain the frequent 
discomfort, paint illness , and mental depression of the men- 
strual period. It is impossible, he argues, to account adequately 
for these manifestations on physiological or psychological 
grounds. He neglects to bring forward evicfeiice of their 
actual occurrence under conditions of savage life. There is 
nothing in the process of menstruation which need cause vSymp- 
toms of pain, and slight loss of blood is normally a cause of 
relief and excitement rather than of depression. But tliey 
become intelligible, he argues, if we can regard them as the 
inherited outcome of the conditions under which menstruation 
arose. “Consider,’^ says Gerson, 'The nature of the impres- 
sions which the primitive woman received during sexual inter- 
course, They were frightening, hoi-rible, iji the liighest degree 
painful. Her marriage bed was a bloody heath and the dead 
bodies of her friends and brothers lay around. Here she 
was subjected to the unrestrained violence of the male which 
still at dines re-emerge.s as sadism or sexual pleasure in the 
sight of combat, blood, and corpses." The pains of menstrua- 
tion arose in the same way as the pains and hallucinations of 
hysteria, that is, as the after-results of real feelings, when 

^ LlaJinowslci (Jour, Aulhroj^. hist,, 1927, p, 206) has, with special 
reicreiiCe to New Guinea, emphasized the Importance of moDiilighi 
among' primitive peoples in periodicall}' heigh teni/ig- social life, so that ai? 
festivities reach their climax at full moon. 

^Brififaiilt in his brilliant and [earned worlc, The Mothers (vol. li, 
Ch, XX) has discussed lunar deities In relation to women, and empha- 
sized the primitive connection between pregnancy and the moon, 
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revived by appropriate associations, and it malces no difference 
that these associations are transmitted by heredity, Menstrual 
pains are really hysterical pains, not founded in the nature of 
menstruation but a by-product, 'vvliich may not occur at all, 
and they can be removed by hypnotic treatment. This, Gerson 
believes, shows that physiology has nothing to do with them 
and that the biological explanation is sound. 

Gerson would go fiiiiher and seeks to show that the 
menstrual loss of blood was a necessary incident in the pro- 
cess he describes, It is to be regarded, he believes, as primi- 
tively a discharge for the relief and recuperation of the over- 
excited organism in these monthly orgies, gradually acquired 
as an organic property and transmitted) so as to become fixed 
even when there was no intercourse and no ill-treatment. Al- 
though it takes place through the sexual organs it is really 
connected with excitement in the higher nervous centres. It 
depends on a vasomotor reflex which arose in the primitive 
sexual combats at full moon. The same psycliogenous hemor- 
rhages, he remarks, were often caused in women by shock dur- 
ing the Great War. 

Why has sexual desire, confined to a rutting season among 
many lower animals, become constant in the human male? 
Because, Gerson answers, it has produced a valuable conserv- 
ing influence on the species. It has bound man and woman 
more closely together in marriage, impelling the husband to 
court the wife from day to day. It has given occasion to 
the wife to stay with her husband and remain true to him, 
even when not needing him to protect and nourish her. Per- 
petual desire imparted to marriages which were formed 
chiefly or solely on economic grounds an increased stability 
and a new nobility. It was the guarantee of a happy family 
life. Perpetual desire and monogamy conditioned each other. 
This consideration, one notes, however valid, does not neces- 
sarily confirm Gerson’s theory. 

It may be objected,, Gerson adds, that we witness today 
an almost veligioas horror of intercourse during menstrua- 
tion, He thinks that this had not arisen in primitive times 
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and that there was no occasion for it to arise. The man would 
scarcely so ranch as be aware of the presence of menstrua- 
tion, which also, as amon^ many primitive races today, would 
he scanty and not constant. It was not until much later times, 
when wives were acquired by favor or by purchase, that the 
condition arose for this state to he conspicuous. 

Under such conditions combat and struggle, which Gerson 
regards as the inevitable accompaniments of intercourse in the 
primitive stage, ceased to be agreeable to the husband. They 
had, however, become fixed by heredity to the menstrual period. 
It was at menstruation that woman, with an organism reminis- 
cent of the orgies of the old festivities of the full moon, was 
most inclined to be quanulsome and irritable, as indeed, 
Gerson adds, she often is even today. So the husband pre- 
ferred for intercourse tlie time immediately before and after 
the period, when he observed that his wife was apt to be in 
a much more peaceful and complacent mood. In this way a 
prejudice against intercourse in the menstrual period itself be- 
came deep-roOted. Yet intercourse, at all events among the 
lower races, is practised as near as possible to the period.^ 
That spring of blood, Gerson concludes, flowing from women, 
is the source of a great part of the blessings of modern 
civilization. 

I do not bring forward Ger son’s theory to suggest that 
it .should be accepted. There are points in his argumetits 
throughout at which criticism may be offered. What one 
notes, first of all, is the fact that he never allows for the ex- 
istence of a rudimentary meJistrual cycle among even many 
of the monkeys and lower apes. It is not only found among 
the anthropoid apes, which are closely allied to Man but has 
now been studied among various monkeys who show an ap- 

1 In proof of this, Gerson refers to the evidence brought forward by 
Sicecl to show that the luiinber of boys born greatly prevails aver that 
of girls when conception takes place near menstruation, and that at other 
periods girls prevail. Among lower races to-day boys seem to prevail 
over girls at birth, Gerson states, even more than among- the higher 
races, -whick might indicate that they are more apt to have intercourse 
near menstruation, 
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pi'oxlinate lunar periodicity In menstruation. We mustj there- 
fore, pu.sh the origin of this phenomenon further back than 
Gersoii sup poses, for he throughout regards it as arising in 
early Man, the Urmcnsch; an acceptably satisfying hypothesis 
can only be sought in a much more primitive stock, long before 
the Umiensch had branched off in Pliocene times. 

Then again, Gersotr regards it as an essential part of his 
conception that the primitive mode of intercourse, associated 
with the origin of meiistrLcal periodicity, took the form of a 
brutal and inconsiderate attack by the male, without court- 
ship, and indeed vvitliont on the part of the female any of 
that aptitude for sexual pleas Lire to which courtship must be 
addressed. But some form of courts hg^, some promise of 
pleasure to the female, is almost universal in the animal world. 
We should need to know why it was in abeyance diUring this 
hypothetical period in whicli the menstrual cycle had its origin 
before we could accept Ger son’s view of that origin. Other 
difficulties will present themselves to the careful reader, in- 
volving, for instance, the theory of heredity assumed. Gerson’s 
conceptiou, however ingeiiioas, fails to meet these difticaUica. 

The unsatisfactory nature of such attempts to explain 
menstruation by the circumstances of the early history of 
Man and the primates, throM's us back on the possibility that 
we may be concerned with direct cosmic Influences on life, 
manifesting themselves when the balance of the vital phe- 
nomena are sufficiently delicate and unstable to yield to such 
subtle influences. 

It is an ancient belief that sea urchins in the Mediterranean 
are subject to lunar inflneiicc in their breeding .season. 
Miinvo Fox, in a careful study of the matter, has found that 
this is not generally true. But his observations on the spot 
have shown that it is tiuie of an echinoid — Contrcchinus 
(Zlicdc'jiifl) seiosMS at Suez. This sea urchin really spawns at 
full moon in the breeding season, He suggests that the old 
belief that related sea LirGhiiis on other shores of the Mediter- 
ranean similarly spawn at ftill moon was carried th/ther from 
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ji^gypt where it is actually true.i It is not easy to connect 
this lunar periodicity with tidal influences since the tidal range 
on these coasts is so minute, being only 5S centimeters between 
new moon and full. 

Among the sea urchins we are far from Man, but 
Arrhenius in Sweden, in observations which date a number 
of years back though they have attracted little atteution, 
has shown some grounds for the existence of a lunar 
influence oti menstruation which he associates with the 
amount of electricity in the atmosphere,^ Richter had 
shown in, 18S5 that the moon has an impeding influence 
on thunderstorms. This drew the attention of Arrhenius 
to the matter and he was led to conclude that there is a 
significant relation between the electricity in the air and 
tlie tropic lunar month of 27.3 days. With regard to varia- 
tions in natality Arrhenius found a very marked double 
periodicity according to the tropic month, the first maxi, 
mum falling on the 6th or 7th day, the second on the 25th 
or 24th day. So he expected a corresponding variation in 
menstruation and made an investigation in 6000 cases in 
the Stockholm Maternity Hospital, based on the last date 
of menstruation before pregnancy, and found a sharp uiiuh 
mum just before the southern lunistice (about the I7tli 
day). The deep minimum in the air-electricity curve is on 
the 14th — 15th day, so the menstrual minimum falls about 
a day later. Arrhenius also found a nearly 26 day curve 
(that of thunderstorms, aurora borealis, and perhap.s also 
affecting air-electricity) as well as the tropic lunar curve, 
and thinks this may be connected with the sun. Arrhenius 
finds no ground for the old belief that menstruation is coii- 

^ H. Miinro Fox, "Lunar Periodicity in Liviag^ Organisms,'’ Science 
Progress, Oct., 1922, and a later patier, "Lunar Periodicity in Reproduc- 
tion," Proc, Royal Soe. E. rol. xcv, 1923. Mmiro Fox found no lunar 
influence in the rate of ^rrowth of fruits as tested by daily measurementa 
of a small man-ow. 

^ S. Arrhenius, "Die Einwirlcung Kosmiclier Einfliissc auf physio- 
loglschc Vcrhaltnissej," 5'c'fmrfdmt'f^c/tej Archiv fiir Phys.f Leipzig, Ed, 
Hi, 1898. Mr. Muuvo Fox has called attention to this paper and kiitdly 
lent it to me. 
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nected with the synodic month of 29.5 clays, anci considers 
it highly probably that the inenstrLial month is associated 
with a co-operation of the two periods (27,3 days and 25,9 
days). Hannover’s figures for the average menstrual 
period in Denmark, 26.6 clays, confirms this view in the opinion 
of A.rrlien.LUs. He also found that at St. Petersburg (Lenin- 
grad) in epilepsy, the 27.3 days period, and in a less degree 
the 25.9 days period affects the attacks, which tend to fall (as 
for menstruation) one day later. 

It is wor th while to note these various investigations, 
even although it must be acknowledged that the origin of the 
lunar, or so nearly lunar, periodicity of menstruation still de- 
mands a satisfactory solution, I am not concerned further 
with it, except to consider its psychological aspect — the men- 
strual curve of sexual feeling in women. 

The manifestations of the sexual impulse in women have 
long constituted an obscure subject to investigate. On the one 
hand poets and satirists have declared for centuries that the 
evils of the world are largely due to the sexual lust of women ; 
on the other haiidi moralists and even physicians have assured 
the world in the most solemn manner that norrnal and respect- 
able women have no sexual feelings at all. It is unnecessary 
to say on which side the public opinon of women, even when 
they chanced to be physicians, was most likely to be found. 
Under such conditions, it was only an occasional man of genius, 
like Haller in the eighteenth century, who ventured to state 
the truth, which should have been obvious, that there was a 
tendency for menstruation in women to be associated with 
sexual desire. 

Thirty years ago, when I was preparing my study of 
^'The Phenomena of Sexual Periodicity,” it was beginning to 
be widely recognized that sexual desire tends to be specially 
associated with menstruation, some authorities placing the 
heightening of desire immediately before, and others im- 
mediately after, the menstrual period. Krafft-Ebing, at that 
time the most prominent authority on the psychology of sex, 
placed it usually after the period, but he gave no exact figures. 
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Dr, Harry Campbell, who carried out an investigation among 
healthy -women of the working class in London, by making 
enquiries of their husbands, found that in two^thirds of all 
cases there was increased desire just before, just after, or 
during the flow, and that the proportion of cases in which it 
was increased before to those in which it was increased after 
was as three to two. Campbell’s indirect method of inquiry 
seemed to me unsatisfactory, and therefore I obtained direct 
information from a number of women of the educated class 
who were likely to furnish reliable answers. I came to the 
conclusion that "there can be no doubt whatever that im- 
mediately before and immediately after [the period of men- 
struation], very commonly at both times — this varying slightly 
in different women — there is usually a marked heightening of 
actual desire.” I also found that it occurred more commonly 
than had usually been supposed during the period itself.^ Sub- 
sequent inquiries have confirmed this result, and have also 
tended to indicate that the heightening of desire is more likely 
to be pronounced at the end of the period than just before its 
onset. This seems what one might have expected if the end 
of menstniation may be regarded as corresponding to the 
Qestral period,^ 

I made no attempt to plot a menstrual curve of sexual de- 
sire in woman. There were no data for such a curve, for no 
woman had told me of any mouthy climax of sexual feeling 
other than that around the menstrual period. I must confess 
that the question of such a curve had not even occurred to me. 
Such a failure may seem inexcusable. I had pointed out the 

1 1 quote from the third edition (iplO) of Vol. I of these Sludies. 
p. 103. 

^This main result is confirmed if wc find that the greatest number 
of conceptions occurs immediately after menstruation. This was found 
to he so by Siegel, in Germany during the Great War, by observation on 
married soldiers who were only able to return home for two or three 
days at a time. Siegel found that the likelihood of fertilization increases 
from the beginning of menstruation, reaches its highest point six days 
later and remains at almost the same height until the twelfth Or thir- 
teenth day when it declines, reaching absolute sterility at the twenty- 
second day, I have not seen Siegel's paper, which is sunimarizcd by 
Carr-Sa-unders, The Population Problem, p. 480 
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signiiicant fact of MittclscJnners, the name given to the oc- 
casional occurrence of a kind of minor or abortive inenstrLia- 
tion in "healthy women, ns li ally appearing about the four teen tb 
day of the menstrual cycle and lasting two or three days, So 
that there is sometimes an iiitra-'inenstrual cycle, possibly in- 
dicating a tendency towards a Intiire breaking up of the men- 
strual cycle into two. Fliess (in his book Die B esichungcn 
sivischen Nase nnd weihlichen Geschlechtsovganen) went so 
far as -to assert that this phenomenon, which he called Nehon- 
inenstr nation, is "well known to most healthy women." Here 
was a point at which one should have sought for a secondary 
cUnmx of sexual desire. But, for my own part, I failed to 
make the search, 

At this stage enters Dr, IVIarie Stopes with an attempt, 
on the basis of new data, to cou,strnct a menstrual curve, of 
sexual desire in women, such as Perry- Coste (and previously 
on slighter evidence Nelson) had sought to construct in the 
case of inen.^ Her attempt is the move interesting because 
it IS brought foinvard in complete independence of the already 
established phenomena of MiltehchmerB, to which she makes 
no reference. Yet she places a climax of sexual desire pre- 
cisely at the date of AHilelschmers. Tire nature and extent of 
Dr. S topes ’s data are not clearly stated, but her conclusion, il- 
lustrated by charts, is that there are two wave-crests in the 
menstrual cycle of sexual desire, one usually occurring dining 
the three clays before the actual onset of menstrua tion, the 
other during the three or four days around the fourteenth day 
after the onset of menstruation, and so beginning about a, week 
after menstruation ceases. Dr. Stopes seems to regard the 
second climax as usually higher and more prolongea than the 
immediately pre-menstruation climax, 

This attempt to establish a menstrual curve ot sexual de- 
sire in women seemed to me to be a step in the right direction, 
and I resolved to test the reliability of the particular kind of 

* Marie Carmichael Slopes, D.Sc., Pli.D,, Married Love, Ch. IV. 
"TIic Fundamental Pulse." 1918. F. H, Perry-Costc (later Perrycostc), 
"Sexual Periodicity in Men," Appendix B, to vol. i of 1:11636 
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curve Dr. Stopes had found, thoug'h without any confidence 
that I should be able to confinn its existence. The first point 
was to decide on a satisfactory objective criterion of g-enuiiie 
organic sexual impulse, of a truly auto-erotic nature, so far 
as possible independent (it can never be entirely independent) 
of all those slight erotic stimuli by which in civilization men 
and women alike are constantly solicited. This was the more 
necessary since the method of merely general inquiry had in my 
hands already produced only negative results except as to the 
one climax around, menstruation, while to ask a woman the 
leading question as to whether she feels a special tendency to 
sexual desire around the fourteenth day is obviously a fal- 
lacious method, because — even apart from the fact that few 
women have exercised a sufficient amount of precise self- 
observation to make their answers reliable — the influence of 
suggestion and auto-suggestion at once comes into iilay, and 
when the point is thus brought before her a woman may easily, 
iu all good faith, find unreliable reasons in her own experience 
for accepting or rejecting the theory. 

On consideration it seemed to me that there are two ob- 
jective criteria, both of which may be used with considerable 
confidence in the attempt to find djata for the construction of 
a menstrual curve of sexual desire in women: (1) The oc- 
currence of erotic dreams, and (2) the occuri'ence of masturba- 
tion in the case of women who adopt that practice. Erotic 
‘dreams are an entirely normal and organically auto-erotic in- 
dication of sexual desire, largely independent of direct environ- 
mental influence, while the act of masturbationj it. may be pre- 
sumed, is not usually resorted to unless under the stress of an 
impulse sufficiently strong to be fairly considered organic. It 
was on the basis of one or other of these two classes of auto- 
erotic phenomena that the attempt to construct a menstrual 
cycle of sexual desire in man was based, 

It so chanced that at the time when Dr. Stopes's book 
appeared a record of dreams was being kept for me by a 
married lady (Mrs. F.) for purposes of investigation. There 
was no idea of including the question of a menstrual curve of 

IB 
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the sexual impulse in such investigation, but the record lent 
itself admirably to an inquiry of the kind, and J have accorclr 
ingly examined it to that end with the following result. 

Mrs. F. is thirty-two years of age, physically and ment- 
ally normal, in good health, the mother of children, but sep- 
arated from her husband, owing to war conditions, during the 
whole period of the investigation. This covered six months; 
it was not practicable to continue it longer, as the record oc- 
cupied considerable time, and Mrs. F, is engaged in an arduous 
profession, and desires to devote all her spare time to her 
children, Her full and sometimes fatiguing life prevents her 
from giving as much thought as might otherwise have been 
the case to sexual interests, while at Limes worry and anxiety 
have exerted a depressing effect on her vital energies. The 
menstrual flow lasts four days and is accompanied by only 
a minor degree of discomfort; the menstrual month oscil- 
lates a day or two on each side of twenty-six days, which 
is the average, though it so happens that during the seven 
periods that have beeii observed the average has never 
coincided with the actual length of any period. 

For the purposes of this inquiry the erotic dreams only 
will be taken into considevatioii. It is possible that the dreams 
as a whole may follow a menstrual curve (as Nelson found) ; 
I am inclined to tliinic they may; but to consider that question 
would unduly and unnecessarily complicate the qicestion be- 
fore us. We will only consider erotic dreams, and we have 
first to decide what constitutes an erotic dream. As I regard 
the matter, an erotic dream is one which by its psychic con- 
tents manifestly reveals an erotic situation, or else it is a dream 
which is accompanied by physical sexual excitation traceable 
on awaking.^ 

It may be added that the latter are nol; a separate group, 
for all the dreams in this series which pi'esented physical sexual 
accompaniments were psychically erotic, although not all the 

1 The data on which Perry-Coste worked were exchisively the 
physical accompaniments; he found remarkably few traces of the dreams 
themselves. 
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psychically erotic dreams had corresponding physical accom- 
paniments to a noticeable extent. I have not adopted the 
Freudian criterion according to which a dream may be latently 
erotic while not manifestly so. I do not dispute that this is 
often possible and sometimes likely, but it opens the door to 
many doubts and uncertainties, while at the same time diminish- 
ing the soundness of the foundation we are working on, for 
there can at least be no doubt that all the most definitely erotic 
dreams in the series have been included in niy emmieration. 
Thus I do not include two dreams of flying, which Freiid 
would regard as the expression of a sexual wish; their affective 
tone was pleasant, but the subject is emphatic that these pleas- 
urable feelings were quite distinct from sexual feeling. 

The total number of erotic dreams, as thus ascertained, 
from the end of March to the end of September, was thirty- 
two, of which thirteen left traces of physical excitation notice- 
able on awakening. Their sumniated daily occurrence in the 
menstrual cycle, was as follows: 

1. 4, 1, 1. 2, 1, 1, 0, 1, 4, 4, 2. 1, 1. 1, 1, 0, 2, 0, 1, 1, 1, 1, 

0, 0, 0. If we convert these figures into two-day periods 
In order to smooth the curve we reach the result: 5, 2, 3, 

1, 5, 6, 2 , 2 , 2, 1, 2, 1, 0, Then the curve becomes unmistak- 
ably clear; we see a first climax within the time of menstrua- 
tion, followed by a dip, and succeeded on the tenth to twelfth 
days by a second higher and wider climax, followed by a cor- 
respondingly still lower and more prolonged clip which finally 
ends in zero during the days preceding the onset of the next 
menstrual flow. There can be no question whatever concerning 
the reality and the h arm onions formation of this curve. It 
becomes still more emphatically clear if we carry further fhe 
process of smoothing by arranging the figures in four-clay 
periods; 

7, 4, 11, 4, 3, 3, 0. 

If the dream test is reliable Mrs. F. possesses a definite auho- 
erotlc menstrual curve. 

It is obvious that the period covered by this curve is 
hardly long enough to encourage complete confidence in the re- 
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suit, A little latefj therefore^ Mrs. F. was persuaded to renew 
the observations for a longer period, beginning with 1st of 
November, and vvithouL noting or considering whether they 
fotined any kind of cinwe, The conditions, both internal and 
external, had already considerably changed, and were no 
longer so favorable. Mrs. F. had a serioits attack of influenza 
just when the observatious were to begin and remained in weak 
health for nearly a month afterwards. No erotic dreams, in 
consequence, occurred till 4th of December. She was, how- 
ever, d|iiring this .second period, on the whole much more 
cheerful and much more vigorous than diiring the first period 
of observation. But, on the other hand, she was also working 
much harder, and so, probabiy, less observant of her dreams, 
which, also, were more often replaced by day-dreams. These 
various changes of circumstance could not fail to affect the 
curve. But the curve, though modified, and to some extent dis- 
placed, still remains, though it cannot be superimposed on the 
earlier curve. We have always to remember that, as has been 
shown by Mr. Perry-Coste, physiological curves taken during 
a long period of years, precisely because they are those of liv- 
ing and growing persons, are in process of constant slow inodi- 
fication. To attempt therefore to make a siugle curve out of 
the separate curves of different years or different seasons in- 
troduces confusion. Yet an intelligible curve still remains. 

This second series of observations was continued till the 
end of November in the following year, and when we have 
eliminated the early month effaced by influenza, it covers 
thirteen menstrual months, There were 54 erotic dreams re- 
corded during this period, including several that were doubt- 
ful but probable, or interrupted by awaking, and excluding 
others that were more doiibtfuh In five of these 54 dreams 


orgasm occurred. From the first day of the menstrual month 
they were distributed as follows; 

0, 2, 0, 0, 2, 4, 0, 2, 2. 2, 0, 3, 4, 4, 2, 2, 5, 4, 1, 2, 3, 2, 
3, 2, 2,1, 

Summated in two-day periods we find: 

2, 0, 6, 2, 4, 3, 8, 4, 9, 3, 5, 5, 3. 
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Considering' the extent of the various disturbing influences 
this Curve conies out quite harmoniously, and niay even be said 
to be in some respects more likely to be normal than the earlier 
curve, although both the climaxes are concomitantly moved to 
the right, that is to say both are delayed. The first climax oc- 
curs at the end instead of the beginning of meastniation, and 
the second and main climax also occurs later, on the four- 
teenth to the eighteenth days. When -vve compare these two 
results, even in their difference, it is not easy to doubt the 
reality of the curve revealed. 

There remains to test the second criterion, constituted by 
acts of masturbation. For this purpose I propose to use data 
which have been in my hands for some years, but which I have 
not hitherto worked out. They concern a married lady, whom 
we will call Mrs. A,, not personally known to me, but with 
whom I was in touch through a medical friend^ of hers and 
mine, who was permitted to copy certain entries in her diary 
to send me. I am also acquainted with her sexual history 
generally. 

Mrs. A. has no children. She has travelled, much, is at- 
tractive and accomplished, and has lived in hot countries, which 
has perhaps contributed to develop the sexual tendencies. She 
may, however, be regarded as fairly normal except as con- 
cerns the frequency of masturbation. She was taught this 
method of sexual indulgence at the age of fourteen, but seldom 
practised it at that time. It has hecome much more frequent 
during adult life, but has apparently had no injurious influ- 
ence of any kind, nor has it interfered with pleasure in normal 
intercourse, which has often taken place shortly before or 
shortly after an act of masturbation, She is accustomed to 
note acts of masturbation (there are sometimes two in one 
day) in her diaries, as well as the date when menstruation be- 
gins and ends ; she makes no entries of acts of sexual inter- 
course, The period for which I have these data covers two 

^This, it may now be stated, was the late Lieiit,-Ccloiiel W. D, 
.Sntlierland, I.M.S. tlie Imperial Serologist for India, too skilled and 
ncufe a medico-legal observer to accept testimony easily. 
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years, with the exception of a break of a few weeks when she 
was away from home and had left her diary behind. 

Mrs. A. resembles Mrs, F. in that the menstrual flow 
lasts for four days and the menstrual month oscillates round an 
average of twenty-six days. When the total number of acts of 
inastLirbatfoii is stmimated and arranged, as with Mrs. F.'s 


CHART II. 



erotic dreams, beginning with the first day of menstruation, 
we have the following series; 8, 6, 9 , 10, 10, 6, 5, 9, 8, 10, 4, 
6, 6, 13j 2 , 6 , 7 , 9 , 10, 6, 8, 8, 4, 6, 3, 12, When, as before, 
we attempt to smooth the curve by condensing into two- 
day periods we have the series: 14, 19, 16, 14, 18, 10, 19, 8, 
16, 16, 16, 10, 15. If, finally, we reduce to four- day periods 
(doubling the odd two-day period) we have this result: 
33, 30, 28, 27, 32, 26, 30. 

Here clearly is a curve exactly analogous to Mrs. F.’s 
curve of erotic dreams, though with variations from that 
curve. There are still two climaxes in the menstrua! wave, but 
they have changed places, The extreme smoothening of the 
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curve, while emphasizing ils shape, to some extent disguises the 
precise incidence of its high and low points. Mrs, A's second- 
ary climax occurs shortly after the middle of her inenstrtial 
.month, while her chief climax, which begins to appear and 
then falls just before menstruation (though the condensatiou 
involved by the irregular length of the month malces this pre- 
liminary rise even greater than it is I'eally), is chiefly marked 
during the last two days of men.strLiatlon and the day im- 
mediately following, Mrs, F,'s chief climax occurs a little 
before the middle of her menstrual month, and her secondary 
climax, which is of considerably less magnitude, is at the 
second day of menstruation. In both Mrs, F,'s and Mrs. A.'s 
curves the longer and lower depression occurs in the week pre- 
ceding menstruation. 

I may further bring forward a case (kindly furnished to 
me by Dr. Norman Haire) which is interesting as it seems to 
show careful and precise self-observation. It is that of Miss 
S, aged 29, The luenstrual periods began at H, and she was 
regular until 21. Then she had intercourse and the periods 
ceased for six months. Then they reappeared and, have con- 
tinued ever since. Her menstrual cycle takes 24 days when 
out of health and 28 days when in good health. She herself 
divides it into five periods as follows: (1) Period of rest- 
lessness and sexual excitement^ beginning five or six days be- 
fore menstruation and lasting three or four days; (2) a period 
of depression lasting two days and iniiuediately preceding 
menstruation; (3) period of menstruation, lasting three or four 
days; (4) period of persistent headache and vaginal contrac- 
tion, lasting about a week and culminating in a sudden and 
brief crisis of sexual excitement; (5) normal period, lasting 
frain nine to thirteen days according to the state of general 
health. 

Her own account of the characteristics of these periods follows, 
given exactly In her oivn words: — 

"1. Penod of resHessness ami sexml excitement, This period is 
marked by nervous tension, restlessness, abnormal gaiety, great 
talkativeness, keen sexual desire, a feeling of extraordinary physical 
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filness; buoyancy and self-confidence. At this time, my dreams are 
vividly sexual — of coitus, of sexual caresses or of siickllnE an infant, 
Any tUem result in orgasm which gives complete relief. There 
is no exhaustion in tlie morning, and tfic feeling of fitness contiiuie.s 
though the nervous tension is relaxed. 

"1 am only a hie to sleep diirijig tJiis period if I have iiot worjeed 
too liard during the daytime, and am not over.strained. When I 
Jiave been hard at work sleep is impossible, the whole nervous 
system seems to he influenced, as if there were general nenritisj and 
there is a kind of ‘hot wires' feeling all over the body, The tempta- 
tion to masturbate is almost overwhelming, as without it I always 
remain awake all night and am quite exhausted in the morning. A 
strong sleeping draught of cliloral and bromide is, liovvever, some- 
times blit not always, effectual in bringing sleep. 

“'Masturbation also sometimes brings sleep, but is not at all a 
desirable expedient, because it gives very little relief, makes me feel 
(and look) very ill and increases the pain at the next menstruation. 
It disturbs the action of the heart, upsets the nervous system alto- 
gether and brings a distaste for food. Apart from these evils it 
causes much mental distress, It is quite tiirce days before I look- 
normal again. 

“'When I am much run down and suffering severely during the 
period, my dreams become hideous, I generally dream of babies. 
The last dream of this kind was that I carried a suit case containing 
the decomposed bodies of two babies, but my impression was that 
they had decomposed in my womb, not outside.^ I never experiEnce 
fear at sucli dreams — I am merely shocked. 

"When I am well I have dreams at this time demanding physical 
courage, I have to decide to walk through deep water, fully clothed, 
I have a fear of deep water because I was iieaidy drowned when I 
was IS, I have tried to conquer this fear but without success. In- 
variably I decide to go through the water though it menaces me. I 
always fear that it will reach my mouth, but it never does. I wake 
with a strong feeling of elation that I have conquered. Sometimes 
I have to -walk over a cliff, but there is no fear in this dream. 

"2, Period of dcpressioji. A feeling of depression sets in wJiich 
gradually increases np to the beginning of menstruation. This is the 
only time in the month when I can cry, and dol It is difficult, I 
think, for a woman with a sense of luimor to cry, especially if she 
be accustomed to regard her own feelings, and actions, dispassion- 
ately. But at this time my sense of luimor departs. Sexual desire, 
also, has disappeared, and there is general slackness. The feeling of 

^ With regard to this remark by Miss S. a psycho-analyst would 
doubtless say that the suit case is an obvious symbol of the womb. 
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pain and of being 'out of sorts' grows, and I am peevish. Some girls 
are extremely bad-tempered and 'snappy' at this time. 

"3. Period of vierislrmlion. When I am overworked there ia 
almost intolerable pain for 6 hours or so before the discharge begins, 
so that my face Lcconies haggard and drawn, as in some pregnant 
women, and iiiy condition cannot possibly be disguised. The first 
and second days of the discharge arc extremely painful, afterwards 
quite bearable. If masturbation (or sexual excitcincnt) has taken 
place since the last jnenstruatian, the process is more painful, and 
the vulva, vagina and uterus arc swollen and inflamed. The dis- 
charge continues in decreasing Einioiint for four days. Sexual desire 
is absent. 

"When I lead an open-air life, or am not drawing too much on 
nervous energy at the ofifice, the menstrual discharge is increased, 
there is scarcely any pain, and the menstrual blood becomes bright 
scarlet, Evcji when I take a walk of half an hour each morning for 
a fortnight, the flow increases and becomes briglit in color, the 
general supply for the body seeming to improve, whereas when I 
am tired the flow is less, the color of the menstrual blood is darker » 
and the pain increases. All girls tell me that same thing — the 
healthier the girl the greater the flow. Food, too, makes a differ- 
ence. I find that if I take two meat meals each day during the pre- 
vious 24 or 28 days, the next menstruation shows more blood, On 
two occasions, I have lived on vegetarian diet for about 3 weeks and 
the flow has decreased — almost ceased, in fact, and there has been 
weakness and lassitude. Fresh air witfioiU extra food produces better 
results than extra food zvithoiit fresh air. An open-air life and 
absence of worry produce a marked iniprovcmciit in health in a very 
short space of time. 

"4. Period of persisteiii headache and contraction of vagina. During 
this period which follows inenstruation and lasts about a week there 
is a tense nervous feeling and persistent headache as if there were a 
tight band round the head. The pain is most severe in the center of 
the forehead above the eyes. The skin of the forehead is tight and 
flushed, and slightly swollen. There is a tight, painful feeling of the 
sex organs, the walls of the vagina arc rigidly contracted, the vulva 
swollen and painful. The flow of blood throughout the body seems 
restricted, There is a general unhappy feeling of being 'out of Sorts' 
both because of actual pain and because of the feeling of restriction. 
It is as if three-quarters of the personality was .submerged. Instead 
of being, an 'active' and ‘attacking’ personality, it is perforce a 
'defensive' and 'passive* one, becatise of the lack of energy. During 
this period I have little energy, my brain is not keen and I am 
unable to concentrate or to grasp clearly the details of a matter. 
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“This period comes to an end with n sudden welcome relaxation 
■without an}" sexual excitement beforehand, but just before the re- 
laxation thci'c is keen sexuai desire, keener tJj.Tn hi Period 1, and tije 
nervous tension climbs tc a 'peak.' The sex organs relax, the head- 
ache disappears. At the same time there is abundant mucous dis- 
charge from the vagina if there has been sexual excitement or mas- 
turbation during the 24 days before menstruation, The discharge 
continues for 2 days. My tlieory is tiiat tills mucus is secreted at 
the times of excitement but cannot be discharged at once owing to 
the inflamed condition of the uterus. When there has been no sexual 
excitement, masturbation or nerve strain during the previous periods, 
there is only a slight discharge and I feel more myself. When I 
make any special demand, physical or mental, on my reserve of 
nervous energy, especially after sexual excitement, there is a mucous 
discharge, and I quickly become thin, haggard, and easily tired. 
Nervous strain of aiiy kind produces neuritis, in the first place, fol- 
lowed, when the tension is relaxed, by the m neons discharge. The 
nervous strain is severe — the whole of my body twitches, heart beats 
rapidly, and it is many hours before I become moderately calm, 

“At the end of this period, after relaxation and niiicous dis- 
charge, I expcrjcnce a feeJing of complete exhaustion for a day or so.. 

"5, Period of jji7rnia/i/y. For about 9 days I am now normal with 
no special symptoms until the rccommen cement of Period I/’’ 

In minor details these three menstrual curves differ 
from each other and froin the curve which Dr, Stopes re- 
gards as typical. That is what we should expect ; no dpul)!: 
every woman has her own monthly curve, which (as has 
been found for the annual curve in men) may even slowly 
vary dLiring- life in the same individual. It is almost needless 
to add that many further careful observations are required. 
Tet when we remember that the cases here reported are 
random samples, the first that chanced to come to hand, that 
they were tested hy difif event criteria, and that, as I may add, 
they are not all even of the same nationality, it is remarkable 
that they .should confirm the same two essential points ; (1) the 
regular existence in women of a menstrual wave of sexual de- 
sire, and (2) the occurrence in that wave of two crests, of 
which the second roughly corresponds to the period of Mit~ 
telschmers, as it is not happily termed, for it is not necessarily 
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accompanied by pain, and is merely the indication of a tend- 
ency of the menstrual cycle to split into two, 

The establishment of this cLirve seems to represent a 
notable advance in the knowledge of the psycho-physiological 
life of women., 
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THE SYNTHESIS OF DREAMS: 

A STUDY OF A SERIES OF ONE HUNDRED DREAMS 

“Celiii qul vcut ecrirc son reve 
doit etrc inrinimcnt eveill6,’' 

Paul Valekv. 

We have become familiar cl|Uring recent years with the 
analysis of dreams. The typical form of such dream-analysis 
may fairly be said to be due to Freud. His Die Traumdeniung 
marks an epoch. in the study of dreams; that must be recog- 
nized even by those who question the general validity of the 
principles there applied. Never before had so concentrated 
and piercing an energy of intellectual vision heeii applied to 
the phenomena of a dream. Never before had so Jinich been 
read out of — though some might say read into — an isolated 
(Ireani, On the wholes without doubts dream-analysis, as thus 
iinder.stood, has become an accredited method. There may be 
wide differences of opinion as to its special details, or its 
general limitations, or its nniversai validity, but as a method 
it stands. It may even be said to stand so firmly tliat no other 
method of dream-study is at the present time being carried out 
with the same thoroughness, if even it is being carried out at 
all, Yet there is at least one other method of dr earn- study 
which is of the same psychological validityj and that is the 
method which I would term dream-synthesis. 

It may fairly be said that the method of dream-synthesis 
is, as a scientific method — for as an unscientific method di'eani- 
analysis had its beginnings early in human hi.story — older than 
the other Jnethod, Everyone who rnakes a study of the char- 
acteristics of his own dreams may be said to be occupied with 
dream-synthesis. In America, also, at one time (as we may 
see in the early volumes of the American Journai of Psy- 

( 237 ) 
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there have been some jnore or less thorough attempts 
at a scientifically methodical dream-synthesis. So far as I ain 
aware, however,’ dream-syiitliesis has never been carried out in 
n really conscientious and relentlessly scientific spirit, A 
psychoanalyst who reads any of these early series of dreams 
must he tempted to think that he is in the presence of people 
whose waking' daytime lives are of an appallingly obscene 
character, for all the shamefaced thoughts andi desires which 
among the ordinary educated population are not allowed to 
present themselves to public daily life, and often, never even to 
waking consciousness and so are driven to seek freedom in the 
world of dreams, seem never to reach these people's dreams ; 
they must all have been expended in waking life* The modern 
psyc hosy lithe tist of dreams, however, will have another story 
to tell. His experience enables him to state, with assurance, 
that these people are not honest ■. although they rarely, perhaps 
never, admit it, they are acting as the conscious and delibei'ate 
censors of the experiences they narrate : they are only concerned, 
in reality, to present a partial, tame, misleading, respectable 
and corvventiDual picture of the great ■world of dreams. Such 
a method may bring out interesting points of detail in the 
mechanism of dreaming. But that is all. It can. reveal nothing 
of real life in the dream-world, and can have no vital relation- 
ship to the large fundamental facts of hiumu psychology. In 
the same way, a geography which prudishly refused to admit 
the existence of rivers or to mention peninsulas could furnish 
Jio satisfactorily scientific account of the earth. 

I have significantly referred to geography because it seems 
to me that d,ream-synthesis, in its advantages and its limita- 
tions, fairly corresponds, when we are comparing the soul to 
the earth, to geography. Dream-analysi-S, in its advantages 
and limitations, obviously covresponds to geology. The geolo- 
gist cuts down below the surface, more or less at random, and 
draws a section of the strata he comes across, or he knocks off 
a fragment of rock for microscopical examination, and, in the 
measure of his knowledge and experience, he makes the most 
iar-r caching deductions, which may be profoundly true, al- 
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though they are often violently disputed by other geologists. 
Tiic geographer, on the other hand, travels over the surface in 
all directions and describes it comprehensively so as to present 
a balanced and duly proportioned picture of its whole extent; 
lie cannot be so thorough as the geologist, who worlcs from be- 
low upward, with its origins and genetic course; but, as he 
works from above downward, he is able to take with more cer- 
tainty a comprehensive outlook; so his results are usually less 
disputable than the geologist’s and may often serve to check 
the geoIogist^s more revolutionary speculations. Thus each 
method has its own advantages and limitations; each really 
aids the otherd 

The method of dream-analysis, however, as we know, with 
all its good qualities and all their defects, is now so familiar 
and so well established that it has long ceased to have any 
pioneering interest, or to offer any scope for scientific adven- 
ture. It is not so with dr earn- synthesis. So far, at all events, 
as I know — I may easily be wrong — there has yet been no 
scrupulous and completely relentless attempt — for without 
scrap idosity and complete relentless ness no step in science can 
ever be taken — to present a reliable series of dreams exten- 
sive enough to reveal an unconscious soul. That is my excuse 
for what I am here attempting. None can know better than 
I know that I have not succeeded, But I venture to think that 
I have been able to carry the method a step farther forward. 
That is all I claim. The subject we are here concerned with 
appeared, Ijefore this experiment began, to be decidedly below 
the average in dreamhig activity. Moreover, although she wa=^ 
at the time in a rather troubled and uncertain mental and nerv^ 
oils condition, there was here no pronounced psychoneurotic 

^ Since the present Investigation was completed, the importance of 
what I have termed the synthetic study of dreams has been independently 
asserted in a leading article of the Brilish Medical Journal on “The 
Statistical Method in Psychological Analysis” (Nov. 11, 1922). It is 
here pointed out that in the interpretation of a dream by analysis "the 
answer must depend on a Ullowlcdge of tlic frequency with which dream 
incidents of tiic type considered occur" jji the d renin life of people gen- 
erally, and that "the collection and analysis of such data is difficult but 
not bei'ond the bounds ol research.” 
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problem to uoravel, such as would more especially allure the 
dveam-analyst. The superEcial simplicity of the pheuomeua is, 

I need not add, altog^ether an advantage when we are concern- 
ing otirseires exclusively with questions of method, 

Mrs. N., the subject in question, is a lady of French birth 
on both sid,es, horn and bred in France, but for many years 
resident in London. She was thirty-two years of age at the 
period in question, married and the mother of children. She 
was trained in an ficole Normale for the teaching profession, 
but since marriage the economic conditions of her life have 
often been hard and trying,. During .the whole of the period 
covered by the dreams, her husband, an ofEcer in the army, 
was absent in a remote country ; owing to incompatibility of 
temperament she was meditating a complete separation. The 
dreams, often noted down cluring the niglit and written out as 
soon as possible after awaicing in the morning, were nearly all 
written, in French, and inevitably lose in translation; for dream- 
synthesis, however, that loss is less significant than it would 
be in dream-analysis where the actual word is often of funda- 
mental importance. For the same rea.son, that we are not here 
concerned with analysis, the dream -narratives have sometimes 
been slightly condensed in translation, cave being talcen to omit 
nothing that coukl fairly he regarded as likely to be significant. 
The subject is a woman of high intelligence, who took a veal 
Interest in the experiment, and tried to carry it out faithfully. 
It is possible to rely on her complete frankness, though the 
effort involved was sometimes a little trying to her. In ov- 
dinavy lifej it may be said, she is rather shy and reserved, 
though she rarely fails to secure the affectionate esteem of 
those with whom she comes in habitual social contact. 

Dbram I. Night oE 2Sth March; A Eew days aEter the beginning 
of monthly period. An hour before going to bed I had a light 
■supper with a glass oE sherry, which is contrary to my usual habits-, 
( Liked the sherry hut it wesit slightly to my head, giving me an 
i\grccablc sensation oE pleasure and quiet gaiety, rather strange to 
Mie in these sorrowful days [oE war time]. 

When the memory oE the dream begins I was seated on the 
*^rQUiuI, I know not where, for I see nothing, only a gate behind me, 
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through which on slightly tLirning my head I saw a man who 
seemed to have entered by the haif-open door. He appeared a man 
of the people, strong and wclI-bLiilt. I seemed to experience a feeling 
of pleasure in furtively looking at him, especially his body, covered 
with coarse clothing. He was a heavy, not perhaps very di.stinguished 
figure, but his shoulders interested me, Robust and solid, with those 
slow and indolent movements one often notes iji men of the people, 
iny man was filling a bucket, or buckets, with coal, There seemed 
to be coal everywhere. 

Then the dream seemed suspended, but it was continued. I 
was now in the room where the maji had been filling the buckets 
with coal. I do not remember getting up from the position I was in, 
nor entering the room, but I suddenly saw myself there, I notice 
that the ivani Is long aJid narrow, ndtli the door in the middle of 
one of the long side walls. Opposite the door, on the other side 
wall, I sec a long shelf with books, nothing else. The coal has dis- 
appeared, tlie roojn has become extremely clean, and the jjian is no 
longer there; at all events I do not see him. 

All at once I am outside the room; I do not know how I 
acliicvecl tlii.s. The jnaii is behijicl me at the J’ight; liis right arm Is 
supported by what must be a piece of furniture. I turn my back to 
him; he dominales me and speaks to me, and without my turning 
roitiid, sliglitly bejiding his Jicad forward as if trj'Jng to sec me in 
profile from the rlglit. His voice is persuasive and gentle for a man 
of ills size. It seems almost affectionate. I must have rendered him 
some service of wJiich tJicrc is Jio trace in the dreanij for he is 
thanking me and trying, almost tenderly, to make me accept a penny 
iu recompense, I joke, as one would joke with a friend, at the idea 
that my services should be paid for, but he ijisists, also as a friend, 
I still refuse, always without looking at him, and he slips the penny 
into the large pocket of my apron. As I still do not move, the 
circular movement of his right arm in reacliing the pocket oj] my 
left side gives me an agreeable sensation, almost as a caress would. 

Then the dream is again suspended, and suddenly I am once 
jiiore in the roojn, .^till without IcJiovving Jiow I came ho be there, and I 
look at the book-shelf, the man always behind me, always dominat- 
ing me, and always at my right. We talk, still not looking at one 
another, I rcjnark that the books ai'c evenly arranged, that there 
are many of them, and that the shelf seems too long as it runs the 
whole length of the wall. In the middle of the shelf, placed on the 
others, are two or three of SJaiallcr shape, bound iji red leather, like 
prayer-books, I take up one which I look at and like touching; I 
read a title; "Epiphany." 

Ifl 
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Sudden Jy I am in froiit of a window on the narrow side of the 
room, and on the left, As ever, I do not know how 1 came there, 
but the mail is also tlicrc, always at my right, always dominating 
me, I am ycry conscious of his presence, and it seems to me that 1 
am speaking to him of the book, though expecting a movement on 
his part. One would almost say that I am on the defensive; yet 1 
turn over the pages of "Epiphany" and preserve an appearance of 
great calm, I do not ask my self what the title of the book means, 
and what relation it has to the text. Opening the book I see verses 
there, but do not recall reading them- I remark to my companion 
that "Epiphany" is one of my favorite books. He replies hi a 
caressing voice: "Why did you never tell me so? I would have 
loved to have it," I feel troubled at these words and turn the leaves 
of "Epiphany.” I remark some engravings but only recall one, of 
the Virgin enclosed in a circle. Ail at once the man's voice changes 
and seems almost warm. He demands brusquely: "If I asked you, 
would you consent to give me a kiss?” At first I do not move, I 
make no reply, I hesitate; then slowly I turn my head and raise it 
to look at him, ■while he bends down. We gaze at each other for a 
long time. I seem to be reflecting; his face looks beautiful, no longer 
heavy as at the outset, though at the same time I am conscious that 
he Is a mail of the people, (Then it seems to me that 1 begin to' 
awake, I am in a half-sleep, or am I not? I do not knovv.) After 
reflecting, and still looking at him, I say gravely; "I allow you to 
give me a kiss to show you that I regard you as a 'geiitj email,' but 
only on condition that you will never ask for another." I feel a 
passionate kiss on the Ups, but I do not renieinher feeling ULs anus 
round me. I suddenly see a bed at the other end of the room, and 
I ask myself if he will be content with that burning kiss, if he will 
be a "gentleman'’ or if he will take me up passionately and place me 
on the bed. I tremble -with hope that he will be strong and ardent, 
and at the same time I feel ashamed. 

Thereupon I awake, Aftei' a moment of languor I think of my 
dream, recall its details, and reflect that it Is a pity it was interrupted, 
I am too hot and thro'w off the eiderdown. I notice that the lips of 
the vtdva are' moist and trcmiilDiis with little spasms. TJiat con- 
tinues and I think of my husband and desire his presence, I take 
notes of the dream, thinking there may still be time to go to sleep 
again and perhaps continue the dtrcain. It is seven o’clock. I want 
to make water, and do so, but retiring to bed I am unable to sleep 
again. 

It is to be noted that during the day I had bought some biscuits 
to he shared with three colleagues, and there was an odd penny due 
to me which I had rcftised to take, as in tlie dream. Before going to 
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1)cd I been reading an article on the Russian Revolution, and 
j-ecalled a letter ot my husband’s in -which he mentioned that under 
Bolshevism some of the people, a coolc for instance, had suddenly 
become generals, That had reminded me how the same thing had 
liappened in the French Revolution, and I reflected how often in a 
great crisis the people can supply men of strong, ardent, viriJc type. 
It is an idea that is dear to me. I like men of the people, and certain 
types of worlcmen of strong physique and possibilities of intelligence 
and vigor always appeal to me. The man in the dream was quite 
unknown to me. 

The dream was written down in Frciich, but the conversation in 
it was carried on in English. 

DnEAH II. Night of 29th of March: I go to bed after a supper 
more copious than usual, with half-a-glass of sherry, Previously, I 
liad takeji a bath which gave me an appetite; hence the larger and 
later supper. Coming out of the bath I could not find my warm 
dressing gown which had gone to the laundry, and I had my supper, 
insufficiently covered, near a fire that was almost out. So by the 
time the meal was over I felt so cold that I went to bed at once with 
a hot bottle and piled oJi more bed CDverjj:gs tJ7an usual, 

When the dream begins I hear someone playing the piano, I 
try to find out where the sonnd comes from and decide Lliat it is 
from the room immediately below, I say to J. (my servant) : "They 
arc beginning the noise again; wc must stop them." We agree to 
knock oil the floor. I do so, 1 thinlc at first with my fist, then with 
the handle of a hair -brush, but the sound continue,'?, I call for an 
iron and send J. for it. While she is away the music changes. It 
is now a violin. It is beautiful, very beautiful; I no longer know 
whether to continue knocking on the floor. Suddently R. (niy eldest 
boy) rises, runs towards me, and makes some remark I cannot recall 
about the noise. Till then I had seen nothing around me; now I 
see the bed R. has just left. I resolve to knock anew on the floor, 
for I am annoyed that the noise should have a-wakened R, I knock 
and R. knocks. (There is no longer any J,) And all at once 'the 
floor opens in a corner of the room, as if one or two boards were 
removed, leaving a hole tlirough which a man might pass. I do not 
see the floor open, nor know how it was done; I suddenly see the 
hole, with the loose ends of the boards, and I am at the edge, gazing 
down into the room below, where I see a tall, well-built mam though 
rather slender, with a long face with a rather mischievous air, and 
long hair, turned towards me in an impertinent way. This is the 
man playing the violin. He stares at me. Our eyes meet, and his 
question mine in a bold and arrogant wny, I pretend not to under- 
stand tlie invitation thus conveyed, and my eyes seek to give iut' 
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vep[y. But I aiTi ill -at ease, find I suddcnty perceive tlint I ain in ^ 
nightdress, and one that docs not very well suit me; I malcc the 
reflection, however, that white always g-oes well with me. To escape 
from my emharrassnient I hegiii to la lie to the man. My voice Is 
genii D and a trifle malicions, I say to him; "You can play as much 
as you like duviug the day, and then it is very nice; but yon should 
not Wake the cliilcIrcjiY He replies ironically, with a princely air, 
that he is entirely at my disposition. I contiiuic to feel emharrassecl, 
and I carefully replace the boards to cover the hole. 

Suddenly, without transition, I am iti a bedroom, whether the 
same room I do not know, but I suddenly see all the details, Tlic 
room is square. On one wall is a fireplace. On the opposite side 
arc two beds, side by side, sciiiare wltb the wiill, one larger than the 
other, and with a passage between them. At the foot of these beds 
is a third smaller bed; it is that of R. bnt he is not there. He is with 
my favorite brother (now dead) in one of the □thcr beds, I am in 
the largest bed, and the man is seated before the fireplace in wliicli 
burns a fire. He is seated op an ordinary chair, with his back Uinied 
to iiS| gazing into the fire, the left leg oyer the right knee, and the 
hands clasping the left knee, I cannot see his face but I know that 
he has a mischievous air, although his bearing is calm. I know tliat 
he is studying me. I cannot tell how we have all come there, but 
the presence of that man studying me is embarrassing and I see that 
it also displeases my brother. I hope tliat the man will mistake my 
brother for my husband and go, Init have little expectation that he 
will. Suddenly my brother sends R, to his own bed and rises. I see 
that he is angry. He goes towards a corner of the room by the 
fireplace. Then the ceiling seems suddenly to open, revealing a 
spiral staircase, and my brother goes up, seeming to disappear by a 
tJ‘ap”door, as in a barn. I hear a sound like that of a latch in ,a barn 
of my early home. I know that my brother has gone because he dis- 
likes the man's presence. I am now full of apprehension and wonder 
what will happen, I should like to be angry, I ought to send that 
man .away, but I atn tired and singularly indifferent. I decide io 
let him believe that I have not noticed his presence. I turn towards 
the wall and pretend to go to sleep. I seem to be lialf asleep. 
Suddenly the man furtively glides between the beds. I have not 

Ixefird him come, but I feel a warm kiss on the back of my neck, I 

turn round, pretending to be indignant and demand an explanation 

of Ills conduct. There is no harm in that, lie assure.? me, and he 

talks of my loneliness, and begs me to have pity on a man who is so 
biingry for love. He puts on an unhappy air, but there is always a 
mischievous expression about the corner of his lips and I feel that 
everything he says is false. I ask him what he means by saUtude. 
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He confesses that really lie is not alone, but that someone who lives 
with hun will Soon ^0 away, and lie will then be alone, so it comes 
to the same tiling, and in any ca.se he deserves my pity. He says 
this in a blustering and arrogant way as though the little confession 
were of no significance. I reprove him and try to show myself really 
angry at such lying. I tell him I hope he will some day know what 
real solitude is, such as I have known for years and years, during 
which I have often had to go to the pawn shop to get money for 
bread. He listens, .still retaining his mischievous air, seeming to 
wait till we have finished taUdng in order to reach what we both of 
us tacitly know must soon happen between ns. . My thoughts recur 
to the kiss, and resolving no longer to beat around the bush, I 
brusquely ask him; "And what more do you want” I-Ic assures me 
that he wants nothing more. But his smile heUes his words awd 
what he says sounds false. I try to be indignant, but I am soft and 
languorous, and, at last, resigned. He suddenly covers with greedy 
and passionate kisses my uncovered legs and buttocks and back. My 
softness and lack of resistance seem strange to me when I know that 
1 ought to resist, and I am full of shame. He could in reality have 
me altogether. I turn my back towards him, with the attitude of a 
cat whose belly one is caressing, except that I hide my head in the 
pillow so that he shall not see my beatitude. He leans over the bed 
and continues to embrace iiiy back. 

Suddenly he starts up like a drunken man, but always with that 
false air. He disgusts me and attracts me. His hand glides beneath 
the sheets near my feet. I am covered but I notice that I have on a 
night-dress that suits me. It is no longer the same one; this is open 
at the neck and trimmed with red braid, but I do not understand 
why I sec it near my feet where the man’s hand is, His hand is 
seeking my legs which lie caresses, but he seems to stop suddenly 
in the middle of tliis caress, and reaches his hand towards me with 
the air of saying; "Let us be friends, I will keep my promise, and 
ask no more.” I press his hand, but I know that it is false, that he 
will return and have me altogether, and I feel nothing but languor. 

There the dream ends, I awake. The awakening is sudden and 
I am terribly hot, but do not at first seem to be experiencing any 
sexual emotion. What I feel is more like a kind of colic, but quickly 
disappearing. Was it really colic? Perhaps, and it ig followed by a 
kind of heaviness as when the bladder is too full. This sensation is 
agreeable, and though I reflect that 1 ought to get up and urinate I 
decide not to do so. I try to go to sleep again, and in a sort of half 
sleep I make the reflection that such dreams should not always be 
attributed to the bladder. 1 cannot, however, go to sleep. So 1 get 
■up and make water but am surprised to find how very little comes, 
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I gel: Imck into l)ed and the sensation of heaviness seems sIo\vly tcy 
disappear, but 1 siulclciily realize that the lips of the vulva arc 
moving and Llic clitoris seems to be jumping. It is not easy to calm 
tnyself; and that annoys and irritates me, I deliberately excite 
myself, Then I rise to nialce a few notes. I return to bed in a 
calmer state and go to sleep again, and dream vaguely of other 
things. 

I am told that the night was windy, though I do not remember 
having heard the wind. But I should say that vve have n lady iji the 
house who learns singing, and every day she devotes herself to vocal 
exercises that are more or less agreeable. She has a way of begin- 
niiig just when the children have gone to bed and so awakens them. 
Last (light when she began as usual, I remember saying to J: "Thig 
is getting troublesome; I must ask her to choose some other hour.” 
She lives above, not below me, Tlic man was completely unkuawn. 
The dream was in English. 

DuEAii III. Night of 3rd April: I am at the top of what seems 
to he a sciuarc tower, The roof is Hat and surrounded by an iron 
balustrade, and I am seated before what is like a bureau table, In 
front of me is one oE my brothers, A. (an author), seated before 
another table like mine. We are working. A harsh artificial light 
falls on us, recalling the electric reflectors which follow nctors on 
the stage. I take no note of avlieiice the light comes, nor what pro- 
duces it, but accept it as natural. Everything outside this shaft of 
light is ill a dim penumbra. At the foot of the tower, and incliEded 
ill the light, which spreads fan wise, a woman is seated at a table 
covered by a green cloth. She is beautiful, well proportioned, with 
a tendency to a. certain pkniipncss which exactly suits her, and gives 
her the air of a velvety and nonchalant Angora cat. Her features 
are regular and beautiful; her skin is warm and matt, with a kind of 
ivory texture besides her black and Instruoua hair and her heavy 
black velvet gown. Her hair is arranged like a halo round her head. 
The contrast between the green tablecloth and the warmth of this 
woman and her dress is highly agreeable. At the Lady's feet (for she 
is a great lady) is a carpet of green moss of incomparable softness, 
and the black velvet dress falls harmoniously over the moss and 
heightens its tones, It is a picture of the most agreeable artistic 
arrangement. The Indy’s movements are all gracious, and measured 
with a earcful art of which she seems quite conscious. I only note 
one gesture, that of opening a drawer, but her grace in this act fills 
me with adniiratioti. My brother froin the top of the tower admires 
the lady with the air of a connoisseur. In real life he is a great con- 
noisseur of beautiful women, especially when they are rather fat. I 
also gaze at the lady with much pleasure. 
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Tlien the dream seems suspended, and I suddenly see myself 
descending' an extremely slippery slope whicJi readies from llic lop 
of the tower to the spot where the lady is seated like a flower, I 
scclc to catch something rolling before me. Is it a ball? I believe 
so, but it is vague, I seein to slide and suddenly I see what seems 
a row of little cells beside the slippery descent; they become like 
theater boxes, in each of whicli, I IcJiow, is a woman, The entrance 
to each box is closed Ijy a cretonne curtain of bright colors, green 
and red. On climbing the slope again, with difficulty, for It is like 
a polished floor, I remark to myself that I should not like to have 
to do this every clay, like these ladies, I wonder how they contrive 
to do it without falling. Plave I caught the rolling object? It seems 
go, I do not see myself again reaching the top of the tower. Every- 
thing suddenly changes. 

I am I know not where; I only see a wall, and do not note its 
color, A dear man friend (F.) is with me, young, tall, strong, quiet, 
I do not see him but I feel him. I love him. Tlierc is no desire for kisses 
or caresses or physical union, but I am hurt because lie is distant and 
indifferent. I say to inyself (in English); “1 lave him because he is 
the first man who ever made me feel so small. I have been small in 

front of the sea .” There the quotation stops, I use the word 

^'qiiotatioifl' for this was tile echo of my thoughts before going to 
bed. Having said this, however, I resolve to be great, I get 
together a few wooden cases of the Tate sugar- box kind, and place 
them one above another against a wall with the idea of climbing to 
the top of them in order to be great. There are three of them and I 
feel that I shall never be able to climb to the top without falling. 
They seem too near the wall, which renders the balance uncertain 
since tlie sinaiJcst is beneath, and it is the bottom of each box that 
is against the wall, I feel that in climbing I shall bring them all 
down. But I am resolved to risk everything to be great, I do not 
sec myself climbing; nor do I see my friend anywhere near, but I am 
conscious that he is somewhere about, 

Suddenly I realize that I must have succeeded, but that I have 
hurt myself. I am very glad of it. My friend is worried about nic, 
and that maliciously delights me, I must have passed on the other 
side of the wall, but though invisible I am able to see him and enjoy 
teasing him when I hear him ask: “How is she?" It is delightful to 
me that his anxiety shows he loves me. 

I awake slowly and peacefully and happily. There is nothing to 
indicate the slightest sexual excitement. It ts time to get up. 

Dream IV, Night of 17th April; The day after beginning of 
montliiy period, A ratJier large supper aji lioiir before goijig to bed. 
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1 am in a room of which I see no details except a fire flaming in 
the hcartli, Aly great aunt is seated before the fire. I cniniat recog- 
nize her but I Iciiow it is she, She hides the fire from me, hut I guess 
It to be there, I am seated on a wooden bench against the wall like 
those in railway stations. This sent (certainly English, iilcc the fire) 
is matte comfortable by a pile of cushions and is ensconced in an 
angle of the room. I am on the right side, buried in the cushions, 
and on the left, turned towards me and loo Icing at me, is a man with 
stupid placid iacc and a foolish smile at the cornev of hia lips. Tfe 
displeases and irritates me horrlblj', His hair is blade, smooth and 
well combed. Ills skin is pink mul delicate like a woman's, liis face is 
round. I'lc devours me with liis eyes, smiling foolishly. I feel more 
and more irritated and constraiiied, I begin to ask myself if I 
sliQuhl go to my train, 

Suddenly I find myself in a bedroom with iny aunt and my 
sister, and am wasJiing myself feverishly. I do not, however, observe 
any details of this operation, I tell my sister not to forget the hag, 
Siie opens a drawer and begins, with my aunt, to fill a portmanteau, 

1 do not see it, but the room seems in disorder. I am feverish, the 
idea of tlic train pursues me, I shall lose it. I am constantly saying 
So to my sister and my iiunt. The thought of the man sHll seems 
to be irritating me. 

Then my servant .awakens ane. It is a cjuarter to seven and I have 
to leave the house to catch a train/ of wliich I had been spealdiig the 
evening before. During the day I had had occasion to iiicLition that 
grand amit who died sixteen years ago. Ei the evening, on returning 
from work, I had met; a Belgian, an idiotic sort of man who has been 
trying to court me, and he had greeted me with a loud "Sal lit I" 
which got Oil inj’’ nerves. He resembles the man in the dream except 
that the dream man's hair was dark like that of a Hungarian who 
.ilso, a little while ago, became annoying by following me about, 

DKKAtit V. Niglit of 18th April: I am in n large store like ScI- 
fridge’s and in front of ii shelf of toys when I suddenly hear the 
"grosse Berthe" roaring, and a shell whistles above iny head, just 
its 1 used to hear it nt Lille. There is a general cry of alarm, The 
shop girls rush for their liats and coats in order to descend, for we 
seem to be at tlic top of the building. As for me, I am looking for 
my children, I cannot find them anywhere. 1 am in great trouble, 
I wander about everywhere, as Icing everybody if they have seen two 
little boys, 

Suddenly the scene cliaiigcs. I ain waiting for an omnibus at 
the corner of Oxford Circus and have in iiij’^ hand a boolc written by 
a friend, though its title is slightly transposed in my dream. Sud- 
denly I see Olive Schvemcr (with whom I am acquainted) also 
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Avaitiiig foi" the omnibus (which in real life she has often taken at 
this point), 1 am happy to meet her. I approach and say, "Yon are 

Olive Schreiner?’’ She replies, "Yes and you are Madame " 

(I cannot recall the name; it was not mine, but I regarded that a.s of 
little importance.) I say: "I saw to-day six photographs of yonl” 
"Where?” she asks. I reply that it was at iny friend's, the author of 
the hook, who in real life po.sscsscs many photographs of Olive 
Schrcinci*. Then I look for the hook, but it has disappeared and I 
rciiicinbcr that I left it at a sort of tea garden where I had had tea. 
I tell this to Olive Schreiner and ask her to accompany me to the 
tea garden. I am happy at the opportunity to speak of my friend. 
We rctLini; I see green tables, with gravel on the ground, and find 
my hook on a chair, Olive Schreiner suddenly changes into a very 
young person; slie docs not hear me tallciiig of my friend, and (oh 
horrorl) liegins to flirt with some young people, I do not know 
where they come from, and remember no more, 

Dekmi VI. Night of 19th April; Last day of monthly period. 
Light supper three-quarters of an hour before going to bed. 

Here is all that I recall; I am in a house which I do not see but 
know to be like mine here. The room in which I find myself cor- 
responds to my front room. I even know that the door on my left 
leads into a passage identical with mine, I am near a wall. Before 
me is a large table. The passage between the table and the wall is 
narrow. I am there and looking at a book. 

There is a iiiaii in the room. I do not see him, but I kJiow that 
he has black hair and is well built, I know also that he is a lodger 
upstairs. Suddenly he is near me on the right, though I had nol 
seen him move. With a quick movement he raises my clothes behind 
and passes his. arm firmly rotmd my waist. I am extremely indig- 
nant, and surprised at the audacity of the action and its suddenness, 
All at once I see a woman before us on the other side of the table. 
As ever, I do not know where she comes from, but her presence 
seems quite natural. She is the wife of the man who has his arm 
round me. She shows no sign of jealousy or indigjiation towards 
me, but she seems to disapprove the man’s conduct, and her face 
shows this clearly, while her hu,sband maintains an arrogant air. 

The scene changes, I am in a large vestibule or hall, as of an 
hotel or theater. At the far end is a staircase that seems to shine 
(I do not know what it is made of). On the left, looking towards 
the further end, the staircase turns and some steps arc visible. It Is 
brilliantly lighted. There is a crowd though I can distinguish no 
one, The staircase is enctimbercd with people, and I see the man of 
the first scene seated on the lowest step and appaj-ently engaged in 
repairing it, I am in the midst of the crowd, and I feel agitated and 
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feverish. The man’s presence irritaLes me, tliough at the same time 
it pleases me. I feel awkward. I have to g'o up the staircase to dre.ss 
for a ball. I know that he is on the first step to await me, and that 
in going up the crowded staircase I shall brusli against him and 
reveal my agitation, I go up. lly feet are caught in the long skirt 
of sea-blue taffeta I am wearing, I have to stop a inimite to dis- 
engage them, 1 hend my head to the right, the side on which the 
min is, the belter to see the bottom of my skirt. I appear tall and 
slender In the long shirt. \ betray niy emotion, I am sure that \ 
never said, “I love you I" but I must have said it, for he repeats: 
"I also love you.” 

Change of scene: I am in a bedroom. I see no details. I am 
hot, suffocating, a wave of heat rises to my face. A friend is near 
me, a young girt I lost sight a[ at least fifteen years ago and who 
now appears as a young woman, though I have never really seen her 
so. I talk to her feverishly of the man and the worry lie is causing 
me, At the same time, I tell her I am too hot, that before putting 
on my ball dress I absolutely must take off the vest underncatb, I 
Bee myself with the skirt of a ball dress hi my hand; it is one I had 
Home seven years ago, but I have detached it in my dream and had it 
washed and cleaned, I ana very busy but I know I shall find the 
bodice and the girdle in the room and I hope to succeed in fastening 
them together. I feel that I am late, everyone is dressed, hut I beg 
my companions not to leave me, I iiitist talce off iny vest, I am so 
liot, The thought of the man still further heats me. We talk of 
him. He makes love to everyone, my companion says. It seems I 
liavc had to undress, for I see my companion, patient and submissive 
as I formerly knew her, holding out my open drawers for me to put 
my legs through, The drawers are short, with broad legs and 
trimmed with lace. I continue feverish, agitated, begging my friend 
Hot to leave me. She remn-ins patient and placid, Two other women 
enter the room. Oilc I caiinot sce at all; the other is another old 
accjuaintaiice of the same period as the girl who holds the drawers 
and equally lost sight of long ago. She is dressed in sea-bliie silk 
with a high neck, which surprises me in a hall dress, I note in hcr 
the same hypocritically aiistere and prudish air as when I knew her 
in former years, SIic tells us it is time to be ready. I beg them all 
to wait for me. I am dreading the man, 

I awake. I am agitated. My legs and iny buttocks are tightly 
pressed together. The clitoris seems erect; the vagina is in spas- 
modic movement, I have a horrible desire to put my hand to the 
sexual parts. It is difficult to grow calm. But it is time to get up 
^v\c\ I rise, I vwinate copiously, for I have not done so during the 
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night. I recall no details during the previous day to arouse the idea 
of the man or the hall. 

DiiEAM VII- Night of the 19th (or possibly a clay or two earlier 
as there was a little confusion in noting this dream): 

A political dream about the Bolsheviks. I have an animated 
discoLirsc with an accluaintaiice of advanced political views. He 
accuses iny Inis band, who seems all the time near, of not being a 
Bolshevist, and I defend my husband and argue against Bolshevism, 

Dheam VIII. Night of 24tU April; I dream that I shall lose the 
train but can recall no details. 

Dheam IX. Night of the 25th April: I dream that I have con- 
fused Saturday with Friday, and that instead of going to the school 
where I have an engagement, I have stayed at home, At mid-day I 
realize my mistake, and my mother urges me to dress and leave 
quickly, telling me that I shall reach the school towards two o'clock. 
I dress feverishly, asking myself who has taken my lesson and what 
the principal will think of me. 

The scene changes, I am giving a dictation to pupils; tiiey are 
noisy and disagreeable. I cannot quiet them and am worn out, I am 
beating one and tell her I shall report her to the principal. (AH this 
has not the least resemblance to tlic reality of my daily life as a 
teacher.) Then I am with another class which is very well behaved. 
I make them a little speech in which I tell them that they are 
behaving as English children always behave when one trusts to their 
honor, etc, I recall no more, 

Dreaii X. Night of 26th April; A week after the monthly 
period. Bath at nine o'clock, light supper at nine-thirty, to bed at 
ten-thirty: 

I am in a wood. It is the forest of Fontainebleau. It Is dark 
and I cannot distinctly sec any details, but we must have spent the 
day there, I and my family. My mother suddenly gives the signal 
to leave and I perceive that my little brother O. (wim seems 
strangely like my elder child) is not dressed, Then 1 am squatting 
down In front of him buttoning his jacket. I must be in a bedroom, 
for there is a bed beside me. I can, however, see nothing clearly, 
1 hear my brother’s wife telling me we must make haste. I sec her 
witli someone else I do not recognize, at the end of a green avenue, 
descending a rather steep path. But I seem to see her without 
having risen from my position, and I seem to have a double vision, 
both ill front and behind. My mother's voice worries me for I am 
already trying to make haste. At tile same moment I see a man 
approaching by a large green avenue of which I catch a glimpse from 
the room in which I gin, This avenue is on flat ground and dark, 
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leading; to an inn where wc had something to pay for refrcsliinenta 
we had taken there. I do not see the inn, but the man approaches 
with the jovial air of a village iun keeper, and is coming to see if he 
can help me. He conics close and watches me dressing the child. I 
do not see him very clearly, but he looks tall and slender, a hand- 
soine man, with dai'lc complexion and dark hair. Suddenly he squats 
down beside me and puts his arm round niy waist, I allow liliii to, it 
pleases me. 

The scene then change.s completely. I am in a bedroom and 
have on a long night dress. I know that the man is coming. My 
door is shut and locked, but he is clever, and lias a key tiiat will open 
till the doors. One would say I can sec through the walls for I 
distinctly sec him in the corridor outside my door. He is in a night 
shirt and approaches my door smiling; I await him, evidently with 
plcPLsvife. 

Then, suddenly a head appears at another door opening on to 
the corridor. It is a woman's head, a sister's or a friend's, I am not 
sure, but someone near to me, I divine that she wishes to get in 
front of the man and enter my room, and that annoys me, though I 
do not want to hurt her feelings. I seem to be watching the tnaa 
through the door. He enters. I rush to the key and turn it. The 
man scats himself on a sort of old oak chest, his right leg crossed 
over the left. I am stretched, out on the bed, and the woman who 
had been seelcing to enter comes and places herself on me. Sud- 
denly she is transformed into the man. I am on my bade and he is 
on me, but this position Is reversed and lie is oil his back and I on 
him. The position is really strange. I cannot explain it. He is 
under me but I no longer see him, I only see an immense penis 
standing up, as large as a policeman’s baton, between my legs. Therein 
lies a mystery- I must be lying with my stomach on the man, and yet I 
.see the penis as though it came between my legs from beliintj, and 
I see it without turning, as it agreeably caresses me from behind. 
I take it in iny hands and notice that it is hard. I ask myself 
whether I shall place it in ihc vag Then I lose all idea of the 
mutual position of tlie man and myself. We are engaged in coitus, 
anti I am appeased. I dream that 1 am; I dream that it Is not a 
dream because I can sec all the pictures on the wall. They are not 
at all tlie pictures really on my wall, but I am sure that I am not 
dreaming, and I dream that, feeling happy, I go to sleep again 
pcncctiilly, and there seems really to have been a dreamless interval 
before my elder hoy came to wake me, It is late, I feel extremely 
calm, Half an hour later I urinate as usual in the nioniiiig. 

I should add that in the evening, before going to bed, and with- 
out any definite recisoii, I had felt lUYself much sexually irTitated, 
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^vhich had worried me. The bath failed to calm me, but when in 
bed I would not have recourse to masturbatioii, I succeeded in 
growing more or less calm and fell asleep. 

Duv.am XI. Night of the 2?Lh April: A light supper an hour 
before going to bed: 

My younger child seems to be on my Icnees. He is quite iialtcd, and 
a doctor, whom I cannot see, is examining him with ati instrument 
resembling pincers of which each blade tcrniiiiatcs in a narrow sharp 
point. With this instrument he pricks the child above the testicles, 
which .seems to please the little one. Then lie pricks each testicle, 
and the child, though he jumps a little, does not seem to find this 
disagreeable. Suddenly the doctor buries the instrument in the 
amis which seems to open like a mouth, and withdraws it, bringing 
out what seems like a ribbon, soft and gray. I ask if this is the 
bowel and he replies that it is a fragment of brain coming from the 
head to which it is attached by a button, He has had to pull very 
harrl to extract it, but he assures me the child will be better for the 
operation; and that I shall see him change beneath my eyes. I theci 
ask if I shall dress the child and he agrees. 

The scene changes, I am seated on a sort of dray loaded with 
goods. It is flat and I am accompanied by a number of people 
among whom I recognize one of my brothers, O,, and a former 
friend, P. Near us is a young' woman I know. We arc both dress- 
ing ourselves. I am conscious that we had niidressed and that my 
companion had undergone an operation. She is still weak and I help 
to put on her stockings. She has two pairs, one black and another 
yellow open-worked. I do not know which pair to put on first. I 
begin ivith the yellow pair, then I take them off and put op! the hlack 
and over them the yellow, tlirough which I can still see the black 
In the midst of this rve are disturbed. Our wagon is on a tramway 
line and its progress is blocked. Then it suddenly moves and my 
companion and I are thrown back with our legs in the air, nearly 
jiiaking a somersault. Ahnost at ojice we are again stopped by 
another tramway line. Then I find my brother near me; he is 
seated in front and the dray is transformed into a steam car. O. 
informs me that the best plan, to avoid blocking the road, will be 
for him to Uini the machine off elsewhere. Wc set oiit, though I 
cannot perceive the movement, and at last reach a large public 
place, gray, dark, dirty, and cold. I no longer see the steam engine. 
I cannot tell where I am, but I see little boys and girls, making 
water, here and there, so that there are pools everywhere. They arc 
all standing and have the air of carrying out an exercise, for they 
exchange opinions regarding the operation. One of them, a little boy, 
takes a vessel such as I have seen used by men in hospitals, and 
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places it to his penis, which I cfinnot see, He vanishes, to ^ivc 
place to a little girl who repeats the performance with a chamber, 
which. I clearly see through the skirts which seem as transparent 
ait glass, 

Suddenly I become aware that P., looking as lie was at eighteen 
□r nineteen, is gravely walking up and down the square, with a coni' 
panion I cannot see, to whom he is talking of the naturalness of the 
act of urination. He has the grave and placid air that I have always 
seen i/I him. He adds that, before going to tiie front, Jiis mother liad 
said to him: "If ever yon require to satisfy your little needs, do so." 
At this point my servant awakens me. [There is neglect to inenlioii 
the condition of the bladder oji awaking.] 

Ill the evening, I had occasion to examine my cider child's 
testicles. 1 have never before had a dream of this kind. P. and O. 
are two of the beings for whom I have most alTectioii and they are 
often in my thoughts, consciously or niiconsciously. 

Dhe^ji XII. Night of 1st May; A large supper two [loiirs be- 
fore going to bed, and just before going to bed I drink much water; 

I am amidst sandy hills on which the stinsliiiie is playing. It is 
very beautiful; I clearly sec’ the golden and red tones. There is 
someone ■with me; yet 1 do not know who, and I sec no one, It is 
an invisible presence, but very agreeable, and I vaguely believe that 
it is my friend F. We walk together and I know that we ought to 
be trying to reach the river, Suddenly I sec the river, far oft, aa if 
between all opening in the hills. It gleams like silver beneath the 
sun. It is a beautiful sight. My companion and I are very happy. 
We bold each other's hands, so far as that is possible -with a being 
who is felt but not seen. We are full of gladness and walk rapidly, 
lightly, like children, over hills and valleys, now and then catching 
sight of the river, and then losing it from view. 

Change of scene. I am in a convent garden, and it suddenly 
becomes a cemetery. My companion is always there Invisible, but 
speaking in a strange language which must be that of souls, for we 
understand each other perfectly without saying anything. Then I 
sec a nun walking in the cemetery. The graves are green, the gen- 
eral atmosphere is calm and peaceful, but the nuu looks tormented. 
All at olicc 1 understand the cause of her anxiety for water is every- 
where appearing between the graves. It increases every moment, 
the cemetery wiU soon be submerged. I read the anguish of the 
nun in the sinister aspect of this field of peace. Suddenly she ap- 
proaches me and says how idiotic it was for the monks to try to 
stop the course of the river, "One cannot stop a river; they have 
only succeeded for a time, and now it is rising over its banks." I try 
fo find out liow the monks stopped the river. It is not clear; for a 
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long time I cannot make out. Then I seem to see a sort of clam 
made of moss and rising about a meter above the cemetery. The 
river is level with the dam, spreadJjig in a sheet of silver, and the 
water drips between the moss, This vision is rapid. The luiti begs 
me to write to the Father Superior of the monks to explain the 
anxiety of the nuns, I suddenly sec conveniently a bureau, which 
does not seem out of place in a cemetery, and the nnii opens it and 
produces a tiny square of rough gray paper on which I write my 
letter, I do not know what I write. 

Change of sc eJie. I ajii walking on a hillside, alojig a liorizontal 
path parallel with the valley. Other people are with me but I can- 
not see them. We walk for some time, -with difficulty, for on the 
right side we are afraid of slipping down the slope. Suddenly, 
behind us, an Immense jet of water arises and a few drops splash us. 
We turn round and see as if a hose pipe had cracked; but the jet Is a 
thousand times more powerful, gigantically enormous and of extra-* 
prdlnary force, It is a marvelous sight, so beautiful that though it 
seems to me as if the river had burst at last, I cannot help feeling 
happy. Suddenly another jet rises nearer, and we run away laugh- 
ing. Yet more jets, and always coming nearer, and we arc con- 
stantly obliged to rttn away; but I never seem to see more than one 
at a time; as soon as one appears the other vanishes. The hill seems 
immense, the footpath is lost in the distance. , There is something 
human and mischievous in the jets, one would say that In their 
grandiosely immense way they are playing with us. Suddenly going 
down the hill I see a long green palisade stretching along beside the 
path. Before the jets of water wc retreat by the side of this palisade. 
At tJie end wc pass tJirough a gate aj]d I meet a friend (Miss G.) 
with her sister whom 1 have never seen but correspoitded with. I 
recognize Miss G. and her sister resembles her, We talk but I 
remember nothing, if indeed there was anything said, 

Change of scene. We arc in a garden. Many people are there, 
and I am with a group round a rustic table of the mushroom type. 
The dream is vague. We are to eat sausages and mashed potatoes. 
A young girl, whom I do not Icnow, is to distribute the sausages, 
two each, but she manages badly and they do not go round. I take 
the dish and go to find Marie (cook at a Lycee where I was a pupil 
nearly twenty years ago and have never seen except on my return 
to fhc Lycee as a Military Hospital), So I go to ask Marie for more 
sausages and she replies, in the same surly tone as when I used to 
ask her for things for the wounded, that I . am very late. But, still 
in accordance with her ways in real life, she serves me abundantly 
and I return in trliimDli to my mushroom tabic, announcing that I 
have three sausages each for everyone. No one, Imwevcr, is hungry, 
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Then I awake and have sndi a strong desire to urinate (not having 
done so, as usual, during the night) tliat I have to jump out of [)ed 
immediately and nuilce water copiously. 

In the evening, I had spolcen of Rasputin and of the Neva into 
which the mitvilcrci's had Ihrowit his hotly. 

Dkeam XI 1 1, Night of 3i-cl May: Large supper an hour and a 
half he to re going to bed; 

I see a class with several desks and I ask someone whom I do 
not see why those of the AI. P.'s have not been placed in the front 
row. I sec the desks move. Someone is pushing them and placing 
little tti-bles in the front row for the Members of Parliament, 

DnEAfii XIV. Night of 4th May; A large supper at the house of 
my friend F,, some three hours before going to bed; 

I am in n road. I sec mounted police passing before me, I see 
soldiers, They pass without ceasing, They arc going to a May Day 
Demonstration and I know there will he a terrible uproar. 

The scene changes, I am with my brother E, in the street and 
he Is pushing a child’s peranihvtlator, A policeman (for it Is in 
England) jostles him and says something I cannot understand but 
which I know is not polite, I turn to the policeman and aslc why 
he speaks so to my brother; he replies it is because my brother is 
so short and be hates these little foreigners. I reply that my brother 
has been to the front, that he was wounded and lias won the Military 
Cross, He I'eplies that the Frciich are dirty beasts (or some such 
abiKsive term) and I continue to dispute with him. The discussion 
becomes heated niiLil I turn away, shrugging my shoulders. I go 
down a road with my brother and J. (my servant), still much 
agltatc<l. Siiddeiiiy I turn to j . and exclaim: "Where arc the 
children?" In the excitement we had forgotten them (though I do 
not remember seeing them at the beginning of the dream). E. 
dashes away to find thciu, r tinning up a street; I folloAV him, while 
J. Is behind. We search everywhere, I awake. 

Dream XV. Night of 10th May: First day of monthly period. 
I can only recall that there "were bombs in the dream and that it 
seemed not at all interesting. 

Dream XVI. Night of 11th May: A light supper two hours and 
a half before going to bed: 

I am with my mother in a garden but see no details, I do not 
see my mother but she talks to me, telling me what I ought to do 
with the beetroots. She wishes me to go and look for them in the 
garden and to carry them to the cellar in order to blanch them. So 
[ go with a spade to dig up the beetroots. As I turn up the soil 
(sec them, red and earthy. I go down the steps of a cellar, they 
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are beautiful steps in mosaic. At the hotLoni I suddenly sec a man 
lying on his hack on an inclined board fixed to the wall. He looks 
^rery Liiicomfortable. His legs arc too long for the board, he is 
obliged to keep them bent at the kneeSi He is tall and extremely 
tliiii aJ^d has a fijic white beard and wJiite hair, Itis eyes are deep, his 
face expresses suffering. I am horrified. I realize that this Lin- 
fortiinfite creature is, as it were, a beetroot put down here to be 
blanched. I am furious at the cruelty and tlic tyranny of the act. 
My indignation is dii'ccted against the invisible and ferocious being 
who has willed these things to be. That being seems to me to have 
the body of a man, though he soinetiines vaguely appears to be a 
woman. Taken altogether, he is a man, and my indignation against 
this tyrant is boundless, for I know that be Inflicts the same torture 
on 0 tiler men, I persuade the unfortunate man to flee. 

Change of scene. The man has escaped. I meet him. He looks 
ten years younger. His face is rounded. He is physically powerful, 
but his fine head, ironical and intelligent, reveals also his mental 
power. He looks like a conqueror. Audacity is on his face. He is 
beautiful. A woman is with him, They seem to love each other. I 
cei’taiiiiy love this unknown man, for I am so pleased at bis escape. 
I feel intensely happy at seeing him. 

The scene changes. The white haired man is in the house of 
file tyrant (a woman, it seems to Juc at this moment) and with his 
new audacity he laughs at danger. He is taking a hath. I can hot 
see details, but the woman, his companion, is with him, helping him 
in his bath, though .she shows fear at his presence in tJie old house 
of suEEcving. I am myself terrified. Suddenly the tyrant appears, a 
man now, in a state of jubilation. He has grabbed his victim once 
more, 

Hew change. The old man lies on lii.s inclined plank, his legs 
twisted up beneath him. He ia haggard and piteous, his eyes are 
hollow and burn like flames. My grief is intense. At this point my 
child moves and I waken. It is eight in the moniiiig, I have a 
strong desire to urinate. 

I remember nothing in the day which could lead to such a dream 
except tbc bath which I had thought of in the evening. The white 
haired man was strongly like my friend F. whose photograph (but 
with (lark liair) I had been looking at before going to bed. 

HaEAiii XVIL Night of 12th May; Last day of period. Light 
supper just before going to bed. 

I sec women going up a staircase. They are two friends of iTilnCi 
They are dressed in red as I have often seen them, They are sisters. 
I am surprised at the color of their dresses for they have just lost a 
brother in the war (this is' true). They are gay and lively, which, 

17 
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under the clrcLimstanccs, also surprises me. Tliere are other young 
girls, ascending the siaircasc and talking in an animated way, Tlicy 
are my guests for a few days. They go to their rooms, The house 
is large; it resembles one I once had, but I see no details, except the 
attic, and that is vague. 

I no longer know where I am. A lift is descending. I see that 
it is connected with the kitchen service underground, A dog, large 
as a lion, splendid and fierce, dashes into the room where I am, and 
disappears in the descending lift, A wild boy, who must be the 
kitchen boy, follows him. He is shaken with laughter. He goes to 
the edge of the yawning hole of the lift and calls out; "What a fine 
row there must be down there)’’ I awake. 

I had been thinking of niy friends in the evening, but I cannot 
explain the dog or the lift or the kitchen boy. 

Dueam XVIII, Night of the 14tli May: Supper a long time 
before going to bed, 

It is vague, I no longer recall the beginning, This is what I 
rcmeinber, I see inyself going down the staircase of a public 
lavatory, A man is at tlic top of the steps, lennlng on the railing 
which svivrounds the entrance. The man looks at me as I go down 
and makes a gesture which I cannot see but, in my dream, I know 
to be indecent, I turn round indignantly. What followed I cannot 
recall. 

After that, I am in the street, I see a large theater poster, blue 
on a white background, The word “Monica" is oii it. I decide to 
see the piece, I reflect that it must be called "Monica's Blue Boy," 
though I only see the one word in bine, I approach a large hal\ 
and ask for a seat at eight pence, I recall no more, 

I cannot explain the dream. 

Diieam XIX. Night of 15th May: Supper an hour before going 
to bed. 

I see beds— three, I think— -in a large room; my brother A, sud- 
denly appears in one of tlicni. My father is also there. We discuss 
whether there are enough beds for everyone. My brother O., also 
tliere, declares that two must sleep in a bed and that someone can 
sleep oil the brown oak settee which I suddenly see in the room. I 
tried whether it would be comfortable for two to sleep in one bed. 
It would not be comfortable. It would not work, 

Suddenly, through a window, I sec a passing procession, with 
flags and white banners in the air, I am with a young girl whom 
I do not see, but she is a friend. We go out and join the procession. 
I know that it is for a wedding (though it resembles the Catholic 
procession of the 15th August) and I remark to my friend that I am 
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not dressed for going to ei wedding. I show her my dirty apron; it 
is in fact very dirty, and of the carpenter’s kind. She shows me hers, 
equally dirty, and we decide not to enter the cliurch, When the 
procession arrives near the church, which I do not see, niy friend 
and I escape, and I see us climbing a hill, laughing gaily like school 
cliilclrcii playing truant. Then we go down on another side, meeting 
a herd of cows which block the way. I awake. 

I had been thinking in the evening of a rcaiTaiigcment of the 
beds when my husband returns (as 1 had sold oui' old double bed), 
of tlie new beds needed, and of the discomfort of two in a bed. 
During the day I had seen young people with carpenter's aprons 
going to the carpentry school; also I had met cows in the road. The 
procession I cannot explain. 

Dream XX. Night of 16tU May: I see myself trying to buckle 
a portmanteau which is too full. I cannot succeed. Then I have to 
make haste to go and cat my piiddiug, 

Dream XXL Night of 20tli May : Light supper an hour before 
going to bed. 

A girl, whom ! cannot see but know to be very young, tells me 
that a dear friend (F) is dead. I am deeply moved but tlie ymuig 
girl is even more so. I know (and there is no need for her to tell 
me) that she loved him, and tiiat he loved her. I feel full of pity 
and affection for her. She leads me, and I sec him stretched on a 
bed. I see his fine head, at least the dream tells me that I see it, 
though I do not actually recall seeing it. I only see a long body 
extended on a bed in a small room. 

The scene changes. An elderly woman (it is perhaps my 
mother, there is a vague idea in my dream that it is) seems occupied 
with the idea of my friend’s death. Suddenly she rushes towards 
me in indignation, I do not know where I am, but I see her before 
me, and aiigryj for he is not dead, She must be telling me what 
she has seen, though I hear nothing in the dream. One might say 
that I see what she tells, and that it is tliis vision which makes me 
smile maliciously. I see (is it her narrative appearing lo iiic in 
image?) what in the dream is a railway station, thougli there are no 
precise details. My friend is walking about, dressed in a navy blue 
costume 1 have never seen him in, and he meets the elderly lady 
who looks at him Indignantly. He, for his part, is calm, with a 
slight mischievous smile on his lips. 

Change of scene. I am stretched on the bed with my friend. It 
is in the same small room as before. From the bed one sees a large 
room through the open door, I know that he was only pretending 
to be dead, playing a trick, and now everyone Itiiows it was a trick, 
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He lias the air of not caring a damn, He is stretched out beside me, 
bis cheek sgaiiist my cheek, I embrace him softly and ask playfully 
what he will say wlieii the old lady asks him why he comes to see 
me when he is dead. He replies proudly, with an air of contempt 
for people who will believe anything; "I will tell her that it is my 
ghost.” Then I embrace him laughingly, without paying any atten- 
tion to the servant girls who are looking at lis angrily, through a 
window of opaque glass. The room seems to be behind the kitchen, 
and the glids are looking through a corner where the glass is trans- 
parent, On the other side is the large room visible through the 
open door. I see women seated on a bench facing the door and also 
gazing at us angrily. Then I awake and find it morning. 

I had gone to sleep thinking of my friend whom I had been to 
sec that day. 

Dueam XXH. Night of 31st May: After returning from a visit 
to Kew Gardens, a rather large supper and to bed soon afterwards, 

I am doing my hair in a hurry for 1 fear I shall he late for my 
work, I go otit for breakfast. I meet two enormous elephants with 
trappings of red and yellow. These elephants bar my way. With 
trunks in the air they look threatening. I know that there must also 
be others. They belong to a firm of furniture removers (I think that 
in my dream I could detect the name of Whitcley) and I seem to 
know that there is behind them a stable and straw. I feel very small 
in front of these monsters. What shall I do? I am pursued by the 
thought of the lessons I have to give. 

Change of scene. Someone, I know not who, is asking me if I 
know the little restaurant where one can have so large a meal at so 
low a price, I turn tlie corner of a street and sec the restaurant, a 
corner house. I enter. It is a plain square room with a few tables. 
I awake and find it morning. 

The hair dressing and lessons are easily explainable from frccfucnt 
experience; the elephants arc inexplicable.^ I had been speaking to my 
servant about going to a restaurant, and I had just been reading in bed, 
before going to sleep, a scene in a novel about a house removal which 
had made me laugh. 

Dream XXIII. Night of 24th May; Late supper and to bed 
immediately after. 

I am cutting out a green dress and get Into difliculties over it. 
The square neck, in particular, I cut wrong. I take much Eiinc over 
it, for the material has been too much exposed to the sun and has 
lost color in places. It is now light brown but the upper part is 

^ But they are probably to be explained by an unconscious analogy 
between ICew Gardens and the Zoological Gardens, 
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still green, and that ■worries me, I decide that I must leave the stuff 
in the siiu so that it will become brown all over, and think that will 
be pretty. 

Suddenly I sec the name of E. D, Morel. I am defending him 
against someone whom I do not see. Then I see the name of 
ifoJitcsquieu nnd the title Lettres Provinciales, (But I do not know 
what this interruption of the dream signifies,) I return to my dress. 
I perceive that its green material ia embroidered and that I have 
awkwardly cut the embroidery. I carry it to a dressmaker {a woman 
I have not seen for ten years) whom I address by her real name, a 
tall) lean, awkward woman. She examines the dress, tells me she 
can put it right, and asks me if I will keep the fur (it appears to be 
called swan but was not white but reddish). 

The scene changes. I am holding open a door. Before me are 
boys with baslcets full of pots like jam pots but they are ink bottles. 
The children are my pupils, making me a present of ink. I seem 
delighted, I carry the bottles (resembling earthenware jars) with 
great care, fearing to spill the ink, and place them on a shelf. I 
return towards the young folk and embrace one of them, saying that 
he is tijc friend of iny childiiood. (He vaguciy seems to be my early 
friend P.) One of the others wishes me to embrace him too, and I 
do so with the distant air of a sister, I awake. It is morning. 

I had spoken of Morel during the day, and had also been sewing. 
The appearance of pupils is also natural, though not the embraces. 
The strange salad of Montesquieu and Pascal is inexplicable, 

Dueam XXIV. Night of 2Sth May: Usual supper, half an hour 
before going to bed, 

I see the old liouse in which I lived some months ago. Really 
I only see the staircase, I am at the top, leaning on the banisters, 
and speaking to the coal merchant's son who, quite black, is going 
down with an empty sack under his arm. He is on the last step of 
the stairs and turned towards me. I tell him that if his father would 
like to take my flat I would let it to him. He asks how inucl:i I 
want and I reply that his father can pay what he is paying at his 
present place, That is seven and sixpence a week, he replies. That 
seems to me very little but I decide to accept, 

Change of scene, I am knocking at a door. I Icnow it is the 
coal merchant’s house, I have a vague idea that I am going there 
to spend the evening. A youth opens the door, no doubt the son, 
and he tells me that to-day we are going downstairs. His tone 
gives me the impression that I have been there before and that we 
are intimate, I see vaguely, as if iny memory were going back to 
previous visits, a room at the top of a dark staircase. Then I am 
in a room brightly lighted by two windows. I know that it is the 
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ilining room on the grouJid floor. On a. table between the windows 
[ see conspictiously, in a well-known hand, a letter addressed to ms 
(my real name followed by an old family nick-name), There follow 
several lines, in the same writing, which now escape me, They 
made me smile. I am moved and delighted at the sight of the letter, 
but also astonished to find it tlierc. But I realize that no one ought 
to see it ami quickly slip it through my blouse into my bosom. Then 
I see the coal merchant. He is very clean and neat, with the air of 
a gentleman, and perfectly at ease, I have the impressiou that I 
had &een him walking down the stairs hi a lordly way. He asks tq 
come and see my flat. We go into the next room where I sec a tall 
lady in laces, seated in a rose-colorcd chair. He presents me. 
Thereupon I awake. 

I had thought about coal before going to bed and of telling tli^ 
coal merchant not to send coal this week. 1 sometimes think ol 
letting iny flat, and that evening I had been invited to tea by people, 
of the working class. 

Dream XXV. Hight of 27th May: A large supper an hour and 
a half before going to bed, 

I pass near a horse standing by the footpath. As I pass he 
suddenly turns his head and seems to want to seize me with his 
mouth. I know he is hungry. A man appears near me. He is the 
master of the horse which, he tells me, is hungry. We walk on 
talking; the hoi'se disappears. The nian is a pedlar and pushes a 
little hand cart. We walk on cliecrfiillj', very good friends, We 
seem extremely happy^ and must be saying very -witty things for we 
arc as light as birds. But vie. must be tramps for wc are hungry. 
We Are seeking — but this very vaguely — for rolls and sausages, but 
suddenly we see a car of roast chestnuts. It is a strange vehicle, 
looking like a fire engine as it passes along the road, and in my 
dream I have the impression that it is a fire engine, noisy and 
shining, and like a great cask. The man and I run after it, but 
cannot catch it up. I awake. 

I had been speaking the day before of the chestnut avenue a1 
Hampton Court, The rest I cannot explain at all, 

Dream XXVI. Night of 2nd June: A light supper half an hour 
before going to bed, 

I see an enormous bed with gray curtains, like the bed of my 
father and mother. On this bed, witli its white and well-drawn 
qnilt and its rose-colorcd eiderdown, I see human excrement. It is 
very abundant. I am indignant, furious. I Uno-w my brother A. is 
the culprit, How can he dare to behave like that at his age? I ask 
bs I clean the horrible thing. I am afraid that a stain will remain 
Fin the eiderdown and I take a damp towel, 
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Suddenly a woman I cannot see conies and tells me that the cul- 
pi-it is not my brother, but a wounded soldier who is paralyzed and 
not responsible for his acts. One must not bear him ill will, and I 
forgive him as one would a child, 

During the day my younger child had committed a similar mis- 
deed blit on the garden lawn. On awaking, at eight o’clock, I had a 
slight colic pain and was obliged to go to the w. c. 

Dueam XXVII. Night of 5th June: I see a small boy gathering 
myosotis. I see the bunch in liis hand, A blue flower falls, I see 
it on the ground. The rest escapes me. 

DnEAivi XXVIII. Night of 7th June: Last day of monthly 
period. Light supper an hour before going to bed, 

I vaguely see water more or less everywhere. Then it becomea 
more definite and there are two immense basins surroLindcd by thick 
green hedges. They shine in the sun, and seem to extend to right 
and left, and especially to left in the far distance, so that they almost 
liavc the appearance of rivers. The higher one, for they are on a 
terrace, as it were two stories, is particularly immense and covered 
by tall, thick reeds. The sun shines on everything; it is superb. I 
am contemplating the scene from a window, a low window like an 
alcove with seats round (resembling those at Hampton Court), It 
is a dear little nest, and I am not alone; a man is with me. At first 
I do not see him, I feel him, quite near me, surrounding me and 
Imploring me, though I do not know exactly what he wants. He 
annoys me, however, all the more since a woman, ^vho also is not 
visible though I feel her presence, seems much interested in my 
man and rather jealous of the care he is expending on me. I am 
worried at the poor woman’s trouble and try to repel the man, who is 
irritating me, but in vain. At last tlie woman, seeing that she is 
losing her time, declares that she will go for a swim. There is, how- 
ever, no conversation. It is as though conversation was carried on 
by gestures which the dream describes and explains. Through the 
window I see the basin full of reeds and I consider that it is not 
prudent to go and swim there. I da not know whether I tell the 
young woman of my doubt, but I am disturbed about her for she 
has gone. 

Change of scene. I see a woman in bathing costume standing 
ill the water which reaches half way up her legs. She smiles to the 
man and to me. There are no more reeds. The water is now like a 
beautiful calm river glistening in the sun. Suddenly I see the man 
beside me. He is dressed in something like tights, perhaps a bathing 
costume, which is soft and shines as though wet. It is of old rose 
color, and in touching me and pressing against me I have the ini- 
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presslon that our naIcccJ bodies arc togetlier. Then suddenly wc 
reach coittlSj though I see no details of this opctaticin. I only kno^v 
that it is delicious and that I am happy, 

Change of scene, I am alone, I undress to go to bed. I seem 
vaguely to remember wliat hag just happened, as of some tiling 
happjr, I reflect that these rooms leading one out of another (as at 
Hampton Court) are not couvenicrit, for other people -vvill have to 
pass tliroiigh niy room. This is sinn!! and square, with doors and 
panels of onlc (as at Hampton Court), but horror t all painted over 
white. Suddenly I discover two more doors in the room. Through 
one -vvliich is ajar I see, though this is vague, two women seated in 
the next room. The other room, also white, leads into a carridov. 
After all, the rooms do not run in a series. I feel reassured. I awake, 
No erotic sensations on awakening but a strong desire to urinate 
and much pleasure in doing so. 

Four days before I visited Hampton Court with my friend F,, 
and the thought occurred to me that it was a charming place fov 
lovers. 

DitKAii[ XXIX, Night of fith June: Late but light supper, 

I am trying to make my elder child R. eat a pudding which he 
docs not like, and I say to him, "It is very good, it is a pudding 

called" and I give it the name ot the road in which lives the 

friend with whom I went to Hampton Court. I proceed to emphasize 
the goodness of the pudding. After that, there was some question of 
Hellenism, but the details escape me. 

During the day I had had difficulties with my child over a 
pudding, The road clearly stands for my friend. 

Dheai^i XXX, Night of 9tli June: A light supper late and to 
bed an hour after. 

I am in a road and suddenly a bonib bursts, then another. It is 
terrible, bombs and noise everywhere. It Is a raid, "Wliere is R.?" 
I ask, and suddenly I sec him, pale and shoelcs.s, against a wall. I 
take him in my arms, caress liim, and whisper reassuring words. 
I reach an empty house, with the notice up ' 'House to Let," ■ A 

woman is coming down the .steps. It is the house of Mrs. (wife 

of niy friend F, and now dead) who had invited me to come with R. 
(this had happened), Slic was not there, the woman told me, (This 
also had once happened.) But I could go np — there were people 
taking care of the house — and luakc myself at home. I shall find R's 
shoes ill the bedroom at the top of the house. I enter the house, 
which seems deserted, and fear to turn on the electric light, for the 
raid continues and there are no ciirtaljis. But I light a lamp and go 
upstairs, looking and feeling for the shoes, with R. in tny arms. I 
awake and very happy to do so- 
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7 Jiad becJi ajixious aboiiL Paris and its bombardment. I was 
also worried about shoes for R, as they are now so dear. 

Dream XXXI, Night of 12th Jniici Supper a long time before 
going to bed. 

I am making a pie. I ask advice of someone, it seems my ser- 
vant, about making the crust. It is very vague, 

I>nF,A?.i XXXII. Night of 13th June; A week after the inouthLy 
period. A bath before going to bed. I am singularly excited sex- 
ually, and do not know how to calm myself for sleep. 

I am in front of a large houffe. I am very lightly dad, but I am 
not sure whether I am in un dcrclotbcs or in night dress. I only 
know that It is white, and tbat I have no dress on. I am going to 
see my friend F. His house looks vast and imposing. I feel quite 
small and trembling as I seek an entrance. I am in front of a few 
steps, leading to a kitchen below ground and I will enter there, but 
before doing so I move back and gaze up at Lire house to sec If I 
can perceive any lights. I see one window lighted tip. It is that of 
Ih How good it would be to, be in his arms, close against him. I 
experience a delicious sensation in thinking this. 

That passes. Tam in a long corridor, below ground, with a bare 
floor. I meet a servant who says, “Yes, she is going to see the old 
gentleman." But she seems to be taking it as a inattci' of course, 
and allows me to pass. I am wandering through a large house like 
DJie Ij] whicli I once lived, I am on the staircase, and meet people, 
I realize that the bouse in which iny friend lives is really several 
old houses united in one, and that I am in the worst part of the 
building, I say to myself that corridors of communication have 
evidently been made, and I seek one. On every floor I sec a door, 
but it is certainly not that of a bedroom. On the flrst floor I open 
the door of a w. c.; on the second also; but I see nothing for I 
quickly close the doOrs again, though on the second floor I know 
there was someone inside, for I have heard the sound of paper. At 
last I am in a very long corridor with a thick red carpet. I reach 
a room at the end of the corridor, my friend's, I say to myself. I 
enter. It is empty, the bed is vacant; the furniture is covered as 
Ihoiigb the room had not been occupied for a long time. I am dis- 
appointed, but, on the whole, not very much. I throw myself onto the 
large empty bed, as if pretending there was sojneone there. It is 
cold; I quickly get up, I wander in the labyrinth of corridors. 

I awoke experiencing no particular emotions, and quickly went 
U> sleep again, to dream no more, so far as I know, 

Dream XXXIII. Night of the ISth June; (On the night of the 
Htb 1 bjid felt iiwch agitated sexuady on going to bed, but remcm- 
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bered no dreams on awaking,) To bed imincdifitely after returning 
from a vislf to F. I am calm and happy and go to sleep thinking 
of him, 

I am looking for a pump to pnmp up the water which is 
threatening to flood Pari.q, I see Paris in danger, I will save Paris, 
like the shepherdess, Genevieve of old, I stamp my feet energetically 
us I repeat that I will save Paris. But I must have that piiinp. The 
water that is going to inundate Paris comes in glass boxes of cubic 
Tihape, placed one on top of another like a transparent and cellular 
wall. Many are already empty. But I will save Paris. I must have 
that pump. 

The dream is chaotic. I awake for a few minutes and go to 
tfleep again after carefully repeating to myself the key words of the 
dream, many times over. 

I am in a law court which resembles a theater. The Judges are 

the stage and the accused are in the auditorium. I am among the 
accused. The noise of the crowd present is terrible, and the jhidges 
^aniiot make themselves heard, Suddenly, the public and the 
prisoners rise like one man and defy the Judges, singing a Royalist 
fioiig of which I distinctly hear the words and, it seems, the air, but 
which I could not recall on awakening, even when humming the only 
Royalist song 1 know. In the face of this lumrdt the judges shout 
that since we behave in this manner we must certainly be guilty, and 
they condemn ns in the mass to a punishment which must be terrible, 
by their expressions, but wc do not seem to care. 

Change of scene. We leave the court, I am with a young 
woman, I am pushing her child’s bahy carriage, 1 am awkward, 
the carriage overturns, the baby falls on his head and screams; the 
mother seems not to care, I find it all natural, pick up the child, 
console it, tell the mother it is only a. trivial ^iccident, and we go on. 
We reacli two roclcs, one on each side of a small stream of ‘water. 
We have to cross it wltli the baby carriage. The rocks are slippery. 
I stumble forward. The carriage is again overturned and the child 
strikes his head against a rock. He is now hardened; he does not 
cry. The mother remains indifferent. I awake with a desire to 
urinate. 

The Law Court was suggested by a recent trial and an article on 
"Immorality and the Law" which I had just read. 

Dueam XXXIV, ITiglit of the 16th June: To bed immediately 
after a light supper. 

I seem to see a horse and carriage and am myself in another 
pony carriage which I am driving. The two vehicles collide. I do 
j\Qt sec the accident, I only see the result, and my brother E, is 
lying drowned in a sort of stream which flows peacefully on the 
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right. He floats oil the surface of the water, calm aucl as though 
asleep, Jihe Ophelia in pictures. At tliis sight I take no notice of the 
accident to the carriage but jump down to pull my hvother out of 
the water. How? I do not see, hut I see myself kneeling on the 
hank near my brother's extended hotly and striking his hands. He 
is saved, I know not liow. 

Change of scene, I am proceeding, with other people — whom I 
do not see except one, a very large and tall man — towards a laundry 
hoiisc, It is not visible but I divine it to 1)C situated, in the French 
fashion, on the bank of a river, and washing goes on to the sound 
of beaters. We are all going to wash linen, but wc go seated in little 
boxes mounted on wheels, with our legs outside, in the fashion of a 
child's play wagon, and wc propel ouraelvea with our hands, hold- 
ing two pieces of wood. It is a fantastic course, over imposing lulls 
and valleys, over rocks, Over all inclined plane made of slippery 
planks, like a switchback. At last we reach the laundry house, 
though I do not see any water. I am looking everywhere for my 
bcaler, I awake with a desire to urinate, which I do. Then I fall 
asleep again; and have the following dream: 

Dheaji XXXV. I am, I believe, In a kind of school. It vaguely 
seems that I am one of tJie pupils. TJicre are other pupils around 
me, I suddenly find I am on the knees of a young man, also a pupil, 
who is seated in a chair, My head is turned up and hent back, with 
the hair flowing down, and he leans over me. He gives me a kiss on 
the mouth, I feel his tongue, but we seem more like pupils than 
lovers, I reflect to myself; is it not idiotic to allow myself to be 
embraced like this wlieii I am happy with my friend F, ? But the 
operation continues for a while, as well as my reflections on it. 
Suddenly, I know not how, all the pupils, male and female, are 
mounting an inclined plane of slippery planks. We mount them by 
the aid of two short pieces of wooc! with wliicli we ptisii on each 
side. I do not Itnow how we could effect this, and in any case I 
see nothing. We reach a class room and I look for my boolcs in the 
midst of the noise made by tJie pupils. I awake. 

My brother, who conies into the earlier dream, had been much 
ill my 1 1 10 lights, The method of locomotion, entering into both 
dreams, is inexplicable. 

Dheam XXXVI. Night of 17 th June: To bed immediately after 
a light supper. During the day my elder boy had seen Charlie 
Chaplin posted up outside a cinema and persuaded me to take him in. 
I was distressed for it was all war, pillage, ■women insulted, alto- 
gether horrible, But he would not 'cave till we had reached Charlie, 
Hence tlie dream; 
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I am in a house, a sort of reslawrant, with tables on trestles (as 
seen at the cinema), At one table, I do not Icnow if It was mine, a 
man is talUing, He says: “The girls in uniform are just lined up 
outside, some of them are pretty, and one can choose and do what 
one likes." 

Change of scene. The same man is sealed beside a quite young 
girl whom he is gently leasing, and she seems to like it. She i.s 
pretty, I seem lo be in a corner and I feel that I am a spectator of 
the horrors being perpetrated in this house. It seems to interest me 
and leaves me rather cold, But — has the man insulted the girl? I 
am sure of it. She runs away, rushes to a staircase; he follows her, 
others also follow, all men. He pushes them back furiously with a 
dramatic gesture and exclaims, "She is miiicl" They draw back 
timidly. The man adds: "We sliall see what I ■will do to bring Irer 
to rcasonl'’ The stairway scein.s to have no rail, but to be between 
two wooden partitions. The man is at the top pursuing the girl, bub 
he is turned towards those who are following him (almost exactly 
as a scene at the cinema). We are all at the bottom of the stairs. 
We hear a noise above, a coarse voice, then two shots, the cry of a 
woman in distress; it is the young girl. Will no one interfere? I 

hear the man cry out; "If I cannot have her I will burn her alivel" 

Suddenly the house bursts into flame like a torch, I escape, just in 
time, for the place is fallhig in ruins. 

Then I am in the street with a young girl whom I have not seen 
for years. We are looking for the railway station and diseussiiig 
these horrors quite calmly. I awake. 

DiiLAM XXXVII. Night of the IBth June; A light supper an 
hour and a half before going to bed. I go to sleep happily and 
peacefully, hoping I sliall dream of F,, of whom my last thoughts 
have been. Nothing of the kind; 

I am afraid I shall miss my train. I am polishing my boots. I 

see a large black cloud and 1 say, "We shall have more rain I" I 

awake. It is time to get up. 

Dream XXXVIII. Night of the 19th June: Light supper before 
going to bed. The dream is indistinct and escapes me. It Is about 
school, 

DflEAM XXXIX. Night of the 20th June; A light supper a long 
time before going to bed; 

I am lying on a bed with my child R, I seem to be in a night 
dress. I rise and sit on the edge of the bed, showing R, a large 
building on which is written: Bains, Paris, Londres. The bed seems 
to be out of doors for it faces the Imilding of which we see the 
frontage. I say to R, "Would you like us to go and have a bath?" 
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A man half concealed behind a corner near the bathing establish- 
ment looks delighted at the idea that we are going to have a bath. 
Then I was awakened by the alarm. 

During the clay I had spolcen to R. of baths. 

Diuiam^ XL, Night of 21st June: To bed a long time after a 
light supper; 

I am with my friend K. (a pacifist, whom I much like, secretary to 
a prominent Labor politician), She asks my news, She assures me that 
the Germans will not talcc Paris. I reply that I am not sure; I have 
fears about Paris. But I hear nothing except my exclamation; "Poor 
Paris)" as I burst into tears and bury my head in my folded arms, 
sinking on to a step which seems to lead to a platform where I 
vaguely seem to see mannequins dressed as in a costume show room. 
K, puts her arms around iny shoulders, but I continue to cry and 
sob. I awake with a start. 

I had written to IC. in the evening, incntioiiing' my latest news 
from Paris. 

Dream XLI. Night of 22d jeene; To bed directly after a lighi 
supper: 

I am seated in the front row, cither at an open-air theater, or a 
garden fete. I am looking about for my husband. He has gone to 
speak to someone and is coining haclt, though I liave tlie vague Im- 
pression that he is restless. . 

Change of scene, I am with my husband on a high sand dune 
which on one side is precipitous, aiiiiost vertical. We wish to 
descend the dune, I look towards the precipitous side, but he seems 
trying to draw me towards a green and gradual descent farther on. 
Though the dune Is high I seem suddenly to come to a decision; 
laughing like a child I slide down the precipitous side, in a seated 
position with my skirts raised behind me. It is delicious. He looks 
at me from above. 

Change of Scene, We arc walking in a quiet and friendly way, 
talking the while. I ask him: ''Have you got that thing?" 1 know 
I mean a contraceptive, ITe replies: “No, but it docs not matter. 
It is not absolutely necessary. We can do without it," I insist; “No, 
it is not safe; I do not want any more children," Then we seem to 
change the subject, but coiitiuue to talk affectionately. Ha has his 
anu round my shoulders, holding me close to him as we walk. I 
say to him: "You have never told me your intentions. Are you 
coming here for good? They may take you away." I-Ie shrugs his 
shoulders, as though to imply that he is indifferent, I see him dis- 
tinctly as I saw him last before his departure, and I talk to him 
about money and prices and hnu^elioid expenses. 
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Change of scene, I vaguely see a hotel, the Hotel cle I'Eiirope. 
It is all confused. There is a public place where my husband works 
at a table, with a tele])hone. There seems to be a question of going 
to another hotel, Someone, E, it seems, must have had a baby, I 
see a doctor who is scolding me. I have got up, in my nightdress 
the day aftei' coiiliiiciiient, and have a baby in my arms, I am 
standing near a bed. I say, "I could not let her cry like that,” 

Change in scene. My husband Is leading me to liis hotel. 1 
reJlcct tJiat it must seem strange, that I should be confined hi a 
different hotel from his. I feel jealous about the two hotels but I am 
happy with him. He opens the door of a bedroom. There we find a 
servant dusting. It is annoying that we cannot be alone, but the 
room 13 very large, and at the further end we find an enormous bay 
window separated hy a long white muslin curtain from the rest of 
the room and with a long scat against the window. There we can 
quietly talk. We go there and sit down. Suddenly I observe, still 
in the bay window and the wall to the left of it, a bed high up and 
concealed in an alcove; it seems an old carved oak wardrobe, a little 
open at the top, so that one sees the corner of a white pillow. This 
bed makes me smile, and I see a corresponding one on the other 
side, 1 say, smiling, to my husband: "How do you suppose I can 
come and see you if we are to be perched up so high?" Then I seem 
to be aware of the presence of a sccoiici maid. But my husband does 
not seem to mind. He shows me another immense bed in the room, 
with gilt pillars. Wc are happy. I awake and find I am sexually 
excited. 

Ill the evening a telegram had come addressed to my husband, 
and I liad been wondering where he is just now and talking about 
him. I believe that all the latter part of the dream was in French, 
but whether the earlier part was in English I cannot be sure. 

Dream XLII. Night oE 22 d June: I was hi Paris, traveling by 
train, seated on the top of the eiigitic and talking to the engine 
driver. I seem to be much amused, but I can recall no more. 

Dream XLIII. Night of the 27tli June: First night of menstrual 
period, which arrived rather to my surprise, for I had lost count of 
the days. Supper with F. and to bed immediately on rcUiriilng 
home; 

I am ill a room and sec nothuig, but there are people to whom I 
am talking. I cannot definitely recall anyone. Then I see chairs in 
yellow wood, a sort of polished walnut. The seat is of open-work 
wood. There is also a folding couch. I believe that all the chairs 
fold. I am saying (in English) to someone: ^Ts it not nice of him 
to give Inc all these chairs?" I know that it is my early friend P. 
who has given me this present; I do not see him, I feel grateful. 
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Change of scene. I am with one of my old girl friends of college 
days. We are in a room undressing to have a hath. I see no detail.?, 
Someone tries to enter. It is a man. Is it P,? I do not think so. I 
leave this room and meet a man I seem to know. Suddenly every- 
thing becomes dim and all I can rcineniljer is that I aJid this man are 
ill the act of coitus. My legs seem to be separated and bent at the 
knees. I sec this distinctly as well as the pubic hair, and the sexual 
region seems raised and projecting. I distinctly feel the penis in the 
vagina, I even seem at the same time to see it, small and pointed, 
not longer than a child's, but hard and firm. The sensation is of an 
agreeable tickling. I cannot recall the awakening. Possibly I awoke 
for a few minutes and went to sleep again. At the final awakening 
I detected no emotion. 

On going to bed, with tiie recollection of a pleasant eyenfiig, I 
had felt slightly excited sexually. The detail of the chairs was 
suggested by a recent conversation. 

XLIV. Night of 28th June: To bed immediately after n 
late but light Slipper; 

I arrive at my friend F.’s. I ring at the door and as I go up the 
stairs I say (in English) to myself, “Why did I ringf I never do, 
and he always knows my footsteps on the stairs." At the top of the 
stairs I see him, very distinctly, in clothes I know, and smiling 
radiantly, Pie is standing on the landing against the wall (the 
details are as in reality) and seems slightly bent forward as if to 
salute me in the French manner. With extended right hand he 
points to the door of the flat, I stumble on the top step and drop a 
brown paper parcel, tied with string, wliich I had in iny hand, I 
clearly see the landing paved with gray marble, in squares of two 
tones which harmonize marvellously. My friend wears the malicious 
and indifferent air he often has in my dreams though less often in 
real life. When I reach him he boldfy attempts to embrace me. I 
repel him because of the neighbors. But we enter the flat close 
together. Then I see the entrance passage of the real flat but paved 
with gray slabs like the landing. We reach the bedroom at the end 
and we sit on a white bed close to each other, I on his left, I see 
him very clearly. He says to me: “You did not mind me asking you 
here? You French people do things so well." I do not recall any- 
ihing else, though I sec in my notes a reference to the kitchen which 
no longer says anything to me, I awoke happily, made my notes 
and went to sleep again. 

DnEA.M XLV. Same night: A pupil is noisy. She is talking with 
another young girl, I sec them at their desks but do not recognize 
them. I say to the first (in English): "You will not do that again I" 
But immediately she does, I am furious and say: "You will go and 
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report to the head mnster that you dar-ed to do what I had Just told 
you not tol” She descends the stone staircase leading to the prin- 
cipal's room, and I mwsX be iollowing her, for I see her suddenly 
pass the door and run into the yard. It is all very clear. I run after 
her, I know there are many pupils, hoys and girls, in the yard, but I 
see no one. I run after the girl, who is dressed in brown witli a 
brown hat, I feel that my dignity is at stake. Shall I catch her? 
We arc suddenly face to face, lively and heated as two cliildrcn. She 
has her bade to the wall, aiul tries to escape, but I catch her. I 
awake. 

This dream is absolutely opposed to real life at every point, even 
as regards the costuine of the pupils, 

Drea.m XLVI. Night of 1st July; A light supper and to bed an 
hour after: 

I am in a house which I do not know and can only see vaguely. 
The room is large and spacious. I vaguely see tones of old oak but 
cannot tell what tlicy belong to, A tall Indy in black approacheSj 
but does not seem concerned with me. I am sorry for lier for I see 
she is siiJTfcriiig'. He is dead, and she i,s his wife, I do not know 
who lie is, there Is no name, btit I know it is someone I had loved, I 
experience a Iceliiig that is almost religious, and I' wish to touch the 
furniture that belonged to him, I have a feeling of profound and 
intimate communion with all that surrounds me, even with the 
carpet on which 1 am standing. I feel as though I would like to roll 
on that carpet, to share my grief with it and be happy at Its touch. 
(Throughout the dream there seems to be a vague idea that the dead 
man i.s my friend F, but the name never comes though it aUvays 
Seems about to come.) I do uot know what prevents me. The lady 
in black and her grief make me feel constrained. I remain silent, 
feeling moved, but reserved, while the lady, in black displaces a gate- 
leg table by pushing it alternately on one leg and then on the other, 
rapidly directing it towards a large open door which Iead.s into 
another room full of furnitiire, I sec a butler in the other room, 
busily occupied amid the fuvnituve. He is a round and very im- 
portant man, with a round rather oiled head, and a calm, knowing, 
good Jiatnred smile. He looks at me, wfnics, and disrespectfully 
placing liis right forefinger beneath his right eye, he gives me to 
understand that he knows my secret, but that she (the lady) has 
never known, for it ayould pain her, so what wmuUl he the good? I 
■ am rather annoyed at the butler’s free and easy manner, and at his 
knowledge of my secret, But I am happy to be among the fiirniturc 
that is so dear to me, and with which I feel a sort of physical 
communion. 
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CliEHigc of scene. I seem vaguely to sec a path which is, I think, 
by a river. Beneath my arm is a book absolutely identical witli one 
■written by the friend who seems to have been on the threshold of the 
fjrat scene of the dream. Something to do with calces comes in here, 
but it is too vague to recall. Then the dream becomes clearer. I see 
n VidahLablachc Atlas, A man calls me to tell me I have to correct 
a nap. The man is fair and shaved, with a round head, he is 
Linlcnown to me. He wears brown trousers with a large pale spot, 
apparently because they are old and worn; he pulls them up as he 
talks and the gesture is clisp leasing to me. In referring to the map 
he tells me there are two rivers where I have only put one, and that 
Deriin is on the Oder. I reply; “Berlin is on the Spree. I can show 
it to you in the atlas I have." I find my Vidal-LabJache Atlas 
(seeing it as I saw it in childhood) and open at the right place. I 
find, to my surprise, two Oders, running parallel, one through Berlin 
towards Hamburg, the other to the West. I am surprised and not 
convinced, but I tell the mau I will make the correction. Pie gives 
jne back my boolt, which it seems I had handed to him, and I go 
into an adjoining room like an office. Then I am overcome with 
confusion, for I ask myself if in the book I had given the man, and 
wJiich he has just returned, I had not left a letter I shaiild not like 
him to read, beginning (in linglish): "You naughty man who made 
me sob.” I look in the book which still resembles that written by 
my friend. Then I see the man, who is still pulling up his trousers, 
and he asks me if he ough'; to change them to go to the lecture. I 
dislike him with his bro yn trousers and false air and coldly tell him 
he had better change them. I awake. 

It is certain that the dead man was my friend F., for during the 
day I had been thinkitig of happy times spent with him, and how 
much I should feel the loss of him, whether by absence in another 
country or by death. The other man, and the butler, are inex- 
plicable, So is the lady in black, unless, by the gymnastics of dream 
thought, she represents my husband who might suffer if he knew. I 
believe I had written the English phrase of the dream In a letter to 
F. The feeling of communion with material objects is a well known 
feeling, but in old days I was inclined to smile at it; lately, however, 
it has become pronounced in. me, I have always liked carpets and 
hangings, but have not been conscious of pleasure in touching them, 
thoiigli I like to touch, and even kiss, personal things like letters 
and books. 

Dhkam XLVIJ, Night of 2d July; Light supper and to bed a 
long time after, with a dose of quinine, for 1 have a cold and there Is 
inLich influenza about. 

IB 
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The di'eani is vagite, 1 am traveling with my father and niother 
and brothers and sisters. We are busy. I see ns all in a station 
restaurant. Then we are looking for a coarpartment in the train. 
My mother is nervous and agitatedj and \ve are encumbered Avith 
luggage. It is not clear. 

DnEAJE XLVIII. Night of 3rd July: A light supper and to bed 
a long time after. A dose of quinine tvhich in alee s my ears ring, I 
fall asleep seeming to hear a motor as of a great Zeppelin over my 
head. 

I dream that I have to go to Paris by train, but cannot have my 
passport. I am troubled and agitated, Then I see my mother, She 
has come to live with me and is transforming iny little house, She 
likes beautiful funiiturc and liangings, and there are new curtains 
and pretty things everywhere, I like to sec her hanging pictures on 
the walls. Then my elder boy knocks over a mahogany cabinet with 
many glass windows, one of the legs is gone, but the glass is not 
broken. I raise it up witli my mother's help, and decide to stay at 
home until all is finished. But there is much to do. I shall lose my 
train. Never mind, For once I ivill not go to school, but will say I 
have the Spanish flu. The train haunts me. I awake. 

Dueam XLIX. Night of 5th July: To bed two hours after a 
large supper. 

I ajii on a large white bed and in the midst of changing a baby's 
diapers, I seem to he in my nightdress, I hold the child's feet 
delicately between the fingers of my left hand, raising tlieni up, rvhilc 
operating with my right hand. "I want some more safety pius," 1 
say to my servant. "Bother the child 1" she replies, "he always 
wants BometUiug." (This is quite true to life,) I continue the 
operation, I need a sponge to clean the legs which are very long 
and lean. I do not know Avhether the sponge is brought, but I see 
the baby lying on its stomach on the bed, wit ip bottom in the air, and 
this I kiss. Someone, I do not know who, asks his name. Alter 
wliat seems a moment of hesitation I reply that it is E., then O. It 
is E. O., my ticw son (E, and O. are the names of two of my 
brothers), He is beautiful. I love him. After this I think the 
dream went off in another direction, and I was tvonhlcd over the 
prospects of my children in the world, But my difficulties seemed 
about to be settled by a man who eventually turns out to he my 
friend F. I awake just as he puts his arms arpund me consolingly, 

Dnving the day I had been streaking of children and the American 
scheme of Mothers’ Pensions, 

Dream L, Night of 9th July, a Aveek after end of monthly pclnd. 
A rather large supper and to bed immediately after. 
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I see a young man man seated on a garden bench with a young 
girl He is tali and well-made, witii daric brown bean ti fully curling 
liair all round his head. I cannot sec the girl but I feel that she is 
of gentle and passive nature. The young man is talking to her, with 
briglit eyes and an abundance of vitality which seems to please her. 
One might say that in listening to him so eagerly, as he turns 
towards her tallcing, she is every moment expecting a declaration of 
Jove, The young man, becoming more aiilniatcd, declaims (in 
English); "There was once a young nran who loved a youirg 
woman.” She seems about to ask a question, but he continues ; 
"The young man was myself" (I have a vague idea that he licre 
mentioned the name of a doctor I am acquainted with) “and the 
girl was” — the name does not come into the dream but it was 
evidently not that of the young girl, for she stifles a cry of pain that 
the young man does not seem to perceive, for he continues, with 
increased animation and standing up, with his hair in the wind and 
tragic eyes; "Yes, and they killed her. She was warned not to go 
Id lJ]C sfation but she ffave no heed, She vvejit, and tJiey torttired 
and hanged her." I see a scene of savagery, though not clearly. It 
is like a distant picture in which I catch a glimpse of fantastic Blacks 
dancing grotesquely. The young mnii evidently sees the same thing; 
liis gaze is fixed and pained, reflecting the terrible spectacle. The 
young girl rises, and timidly, full of love, passes her left arm beneath 
her companion's right, placing her right hand on his arm, and looking 
In Id his face. 

Change of scene. The young man is going along a street, on his 
right arm the young girl who, from the shock she has received, has 
become Jialf imbecile and sgcujs siiakeii by a tiervoLis tremor like St. 
Vitus' dance. She walks at his side, convulsed and contortioiied. 
He aids her, gently and tenderly, with left hand placed on her left 
hand which rests on his arm. His lofty head dominates her, with 
luminous gaze, but fixed and directed afar. He meets the parents of 
the young girl who had been so tragically killed and speaks to them 
of a pension for his companion. The dialogue is rather vague. The 
girl is to have money to which the dead girl had been entitled. Of 
the parents I only see the mother, a fair, gentle, jiiiddle-aged woman. 
She adds a rem;,rlc (in English) I do not understand: "In any case 
he will not drive any more to the station, and they won't stop him 
again." 

I awake, take a few notes, and go to sleep again, 

Dream LI. Same night; I see a flat In which we have just 
installed ourselves, and I am occupied in considering how I shall find 
enough beds for every one, I see my father, my mother, and a boy 
I do not know. 
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A sudden change of scene. I sec, in a kind of coiirb, the naked 
body of a dead woman, stretched on the earth. She is on her hack 
and I must be behind her head, for I seem especially to sec the louver 
part of her body, her leg’s and the pubic triangle. I speak to a boy 
who is trying from a distance to kick a football between the woinaji’s 
legs. This evidently seems to me quite natural, for I seek to place 
the body so that he may snccced. I have the impression that I am 
pulling the body by the shoulders and with difficulty, feeling its 
inert weight, across an asphalted court. I place it so that the 
separated legs face the youth, but the legs have a singular way of 
always closing as soon as separated. At last I succeed in keeping 
them in place. The young man gives a kick to the hall which I sec 
running to the body, striking it, and rebounding towards the youth, 
who takes it, and starts again. It touches the spot aimed at, and the 
dead young wo man rises and exclaims: “Well liitl” The hall had 
struck her sexual regions. This seems to give me sexual pleasure, 
(On -vvaking and thinking of it I still felt sexual excitement, though 
at the same time feeling it was silly to do so.) The young man is 
vague; I do not know who he is. 

Change of scene, I am at a table in a dining room Like a 
restaurant, where there arc many oLlicr small tables, all occupied, I 
am annoyed because I have to go out, and before going out to 
change my dress and put on my navy blue petticoat and a pink 
blouse. But I do not dare to get tip and- leave the table. My brother 
A, I at the same table, is talking to me ot a green cloak, and I think 
of iny little boy's green velveteen jacket, and say, "No, it is not that!” 
Suddenly my mother at another table turns towards me and says, 
“Ought you not to change your dress?" I am pleased she ba.s 
spoken and rise to go towards her, replying, “Yes. They are in 
the wardrobe." I go to the wardrobe to look for my petticoat and 
blouse. I reach a room I have to go through before arriving at the 
bedroom with the wardj'obc. At . the door I hear voices and the 
laiighter of boys. I knock and ask if I may go through to the hed- 
voom. Then I kneel down before a drawer looking for my blouse. 
One of my pupils, a fair, smiling, amiable boy, as be Is in real life, 
gently and mischievously kisses me on the left clieck, leaning his 
head towards mine. With my right forefinger I playfully threaten 
liim. Then I ask of my brother; "Could you bring me some Avarm 
water?” Then I awake, but neglected to note at the time whether 
I Avaiitcd to make water, but believe that I did. Garde-robe (ivard- 
robe) is an old French name for w. c. 

During the day I had been thinking of a story I had been told 
of n Woman spy shot naked by French soldiers; the story had haunted 
me. Ill the evening I had felt much excited sexually, and could not 
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rcsfAt njasUirbatioii; I am ashanictl to say, after refraining from it 
for a very long time. On awaking after the first dream. I thought 
of my liiisband, of money which falls to arrive, and of my friend F., 
and found tliat I was Sexually moved and wet. At the final awaken- 
ing I noticed nothing remarkable, but detested both dreams. 

DiiKAiii LI I. Night of the lOlh July: 1 remember nothing 
except til at I am flying, or rather I leap into the air from one foot. 
I am as light as a ball that rebounds. I rise in the air, float over 
people's heads, and then sinking I rise again. It is delicious. A man 
is looking at me; he desires me; he tries to catch me, but I always 
escape him by rising in the air and laughing at his failure. 

Dreaw LIII. Night of lUh July: A vague dream of a walk, a 
factory, a tramway, though I seem to see nothing, hut I am on a 
bridge with a man, and before inc there Is a superb mass of water, 
an immense pool with waterlilies in the sun, and then all is vague 
again. I awake wanting very badly to urinate. It is as I do so that 
the dream comes hack to me. 

Dreax[ LIV. Night of 13th July: Late supper and to bed imme- 
diately after. 

I am ill my old flat of two years ago, but the furniture is new 
and I say to J., ''It is all mine.” "Of course it is not," she replies. 
"You know very well you have sold everything.” It is really a 
furnished Rat. "There is even a piano!” I exclaim. There are two 
or three pianos in a large room; I decide that they are badiy placed, 
and begin to rearrange them. Suddenly I am in the eorri<lor with 
J. I see a fow door like a little cupboard on the floor. "What is 
this, I wonder?” I open the door and see a great yawning hole at 
the bottom of whicli a large lire is sparkling. "What is this.?” I ask. 
"Is it tlic furnace of the central lieatiiig?” "No, the house is on fire.” 
Then I see mysoJf going down the stairs and calJing ontJ "House on 
fire) House on firel" Below, at the street entrance, there is already 
a fire engine, I call my yoimgcst child and go upstairs ngain, H, 
at Llic top of the staircase, 1 call him again. J. is agitated; she has 
him in her arms. "Give him to me," I say, "or you will fall. Go 
slowly." We go down, the cliild is in my arms and full of deligh'’. 
as he exclaims with amusement: "House on firel House on firel'' 

I am in the road. I can see neither J, nor the child. I am stand- 
ing on a street refuge looking at the flames destroying the house. 
I see at one corner a fireman hacking down a partition with an axe. 
I awake. 

During the day I had been reading to nij' elder child (who docs 
not come into the dream) (he story of "Joe, the Fireman’s Dog.” 
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My tlioughts have also been much occupied with the question of a 
new flat; the conversation was throiighonr'-. !n English, 

DnEAJi LV, Same night: It is vague, a room, a sort of drawing 
room, l^ear the window a little boy, dressed in pale bine, is on a 
seat with a hole in it, a kind of Long wooden case, full of water. At 
the other end I can see the water, clean and deep. A lady is there, 
cleaning her teeth and spitting into the box. I put my head through 
the door, and say (I do not know whether in French or English), 
"Before going, 1 want to wash my teetli." The lady replies, "Come 
in and make yourself at home," 

Change of scene. The child is still there looking at ns, but I 
do not Imow if he is still on the sent. The lady is no longer there’ 
now it is J,, my servant. We are mending a broken toilet table. It 
is a difficult task. We need some pieces of wood. At last, after 
much trouble, and with many precautions, we get the table onto its 
leg and place it against the wall. It is of the half-moon sliapc with 
central leg, and being top-heavy will not stand well, It falls; I hold 
it. The lady conics back; she seems Co be someone whom I used 
to ktiow, I say to her; "I am sorry but we have hrolcen your tabic. 
Wc have mended it, but it is top-heavy and won’t stand." She says: 
"It is only because J. has not done it well." She sbow.s me a piece 
of marble, with yellow lines on a white groinid, and says: "This 
belongs to anoLher table. The two sides arc not alike, as J. lias done 
them, and that is why it will not balance." I awake. 

This dream is quite inexplicable. 

Dream LVI. Same night: I am in a large room with several 
tvomcii, whom, however, I do not see lior any details, for It is vague,/ 
but we seem to be at a table 'of bard wood. A man enters and says, 
"To-morrow morning," giving us a piece of paper on which are 
written two surnames, one of them mine, while the last is invisible. 
It means that to-morrow morning wt are to appear before the 
ti'ibnnal. We are arrested as pacifists. The other name is that of a 
school teacher whom I like, but her opinions are in real life strongly 
militarist. 

Change of scone. I and another woman, wlio Is slight but only 
vaguely seen, await otir turn. We can sec the tribunal through a 
door. While waiting I feel nervous, I call out suddenly, "I have 
forgotten my handkerchief." I turn back, almost running. Some- 
one, I know not who, gives me a handkerchief with a pink edge. I 
quickly return to my place. At last I hear a voice say, "Case No. 
11,” A man asks something and the voice replies, "The woman who 
ihas so many names," and he prononitces my name. An iuspcctar 
approaches me, places his left hand on my shoulder and leads me 
ilong a corridor. He is tall and slender, in a gray coat; I do not see 
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his lieail. I ask myself why I was called "The woman with so many 
names"; can they Itnow that I once had another name? The in- 
spector is still lead in 6" I ask hijn the question. He replies that 

I will know everything' soon. He aslcs me if I will remain quiet 
before the tribunal or if he must continue to hold me by the shoulder. 

I reply that I will remain quiet. We have to pass the corner of a 
street to enter the court, which i.=3 square, lined with light oak. much 
resembling Bow Street Police Court. The inspector leads me into a 
vacant space in the middle where I see a kind of platform resembling 
ail overturned gilt fender, That is the place for the accused, hut it 
is decided (I do not know liy whom) that I am to be brought in 
front of a flat desk so as to face the judge. I see vaguely before me 
scats of oak on steps, the highest being that of the judge dominating 
me from above. I do not see him, but I hear his disagreeable voice 
declaiming in a dramatic way (the dialogue is all in French) : ''Yon 
see before yon a young woman of some twenty years,*' and he 
repeals with a tragic air, "Twenty years 1” as though to say, "Is it 
not sad?" I say to myself, “Pie is very flattering." But I do not 
wish to he treated as a child and I cafJ out in an as.>;iired tone, as 
though to brush aside sentimentality and get to the point; "I am not 
twenty 1" I hesitate for a moment between thirty- two and thirty- 
tliree and continue: "I am thirty-three, I am not so young as you 
think." Sensation among the public. My great assurance arouses 
as to n i slim Ell t- I see, however, at my right the back of a man who 
vaguely recalls Archibald Bodkin. This man reads out in a harsh 
and monotonous voice the charge against me. During the reading 
the inspector continues to hold me so firmly by the shoulder that my 
green dress slips down, uncovering my left slioiilder almost com- 
pletely, which worries me, but he is packed so lightly behind me that 
I can hardily move. I make a violent movement, however, with my 
shoulders to free myself, saying, "Let go; I shall not run away; 
besides, how could I?" pointing with my right hand to the court 
room. I add, "Besides, I like being here." The inspector then 
addresses the judge, “She says she likes being here," The judge 
turns to me, "Pay attention to 'What is said to you." Hesitating and 
trembling, afraid I may say something that will injure me, I reply: 
“I wsh to say that I am pleased to have an opportunity of explaiiiing 
myself." "Yes,” the judge replies, "many people have had that 
pleasure, and have had to pay for it with five years of hard labor." 
I Imagine I may get two years, and wonder what will happen to my 
children. Then I say to myself that one must have trust. The in- 
spector pontiiuies to hold me tight, but he is now holding my head. 
He pushes my hair back from my forehead with a gentle movement 
of the fingers of both hands, and he seems to like the operation. To 
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me it is very uiit>leasaiit; contact with the man is repugnant to me. 
"Why are you doing that?" I ask. "1 must show your head to the 
judge/’ he replies. I feel that my forehead is large and beautiful 
and the abundant hair standing out finely, aiul I am proud of It 
though still disgusted with the inspector. At last the judge seems to 
come down from his scat, for it is vacant, and he is standing beside 
me, on the other side of the railing, gazing at us. He Is at ruy right, 
He has in his hands a pair of woman’s boots, very high and with 
ridiculously small soles, He coutinucs to talk grandly ami says 
poinpoMsIy; "Loqk at tliese small soles, these pretty little small 
soles. Merely to look at the shape of these boots one feels that they 

are heroic. They have done their duty in the Vosges, And these" 

pointing to others large and heavy — "these which leave a woman’s 
leg visible, they smell of duty, but the others" — Here everyone is 
looking at me and I feel behind me people bending forward to see 
my feet, for he is speaking of the hoots I am wearing, large, solid, 
and comfortable. I wonder to myself whether they will now turn up 
lUy foot like a horse’s being shod, to look at the soles, I decide to 
pretend not to understand what that madman is saying. Someone 
seizes me hy the leg, and I hear the judge saying, "But the others 
only smell of orange flowers.’’ Thai is said with an air of contempt. 

1 want to laiigli for it seems to me better to smell of orange flowers 
than of duty, but he calls out, "No laughing I” and I reply, with a 
scarcely disguised smile, "I am not laughing. I am very serious," 
Then Thear the laughter of my two children as I awake. 

The tribunal may be explained l>y the fact that I had been 
reading during the day the sad story of a conscientious objector I 
knew who after more than two years of hard labor is now said to be 
at the end of his strength; at this I had felt horribly grieved and 
indignant, for I recall him as a strong and vigorous young man. I 
can explain the uncertainty about my name; the orange flower has 
no associations beyond being a symbol of pleasure and luxury. 

D(lEA^[ LVII, Night of 20th July: To bed iniinediately after a 
light supper. 

I dream that I desire to masturbate but am afraid of being seen. 
I go into a bathroom, shut myself in and lie on the floor. 1 feel the 
draught from below the door. I am lying on Jiiy back. I raise my 
skirts in front, when suddenly a young girl comes in. I realize that 
I had left the key in the outside of the door when I shut it. I am 
annoyed. I quickly lower my skirts, saying that I atn resting by 
lying on the floor. 

On awaking, I find that I am really lying on my hack, a position 
I rarely assume. 1 am Hot and sexually excited, I can recall only 
twice having ever masturbated when dressed. The first time was 
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when mentally excited hy preparing a lecture and when lying on a 
sofa I did it instinctively without ever having heard of such a prac- 
tice, The second occasion was siiiiilar. It has never happened on 
the floor or in a bathroom. 

Diieam LVIIL Night of 21st July: I am walking with my friend 
F.p and wc come in front of a palace of marble and gold. I see a 
magnificent staircase but cannot describe its fantastic architecture. 
Staircases seem to reach up towards the sky. The whole palace la 
nothing but staircases in flights of about twenty steps leading to 
terraces, F. says, "There you can recognize Italian art, all in ter- 
racesl" Wc ascend. Above wc find young people drawing in a 
large room. They are engaged in an architectural competition, I 
look at their designs. One represents a fresco and seems meant to 
be over a door; there arc rows of saints In long robes of bright 
colors, blue and red. I reflect that it is very Italian. Another young 
Ilian with a few fantastic strokes of his pejicil traces terraces which 
again renhiid me of Italian architecture. I awake, 

I am unable to explain tlie dream. 

LIX. Night of 2Sth July; Second day of monthly 
period. To bed half an hour after a light supper. 

I am at my butcher's. I ask for sheep’s Idclncys, Tie gives me 
one, I ask, 'Ts that all I can Jiavc?” He says, "Yes; I have been 
without mutton for three months." He takes the kidney baclt with the 
air of saying that if I don’t want it I can go without. I am furious 
and say, "I shall change my butclicr.” He seems disdainful. Then 
I see the Fire Station, but suddenly I am again at the butcher’s and 
say, "There is going to be a storm, " I hear thunder and see rain 
falling in sheets. I awake at six-tliirty. 

My servant tells me that it had rained and thundered towards 
morning. During the day she had, Iiccit unable to obtain kidneys at 
ihe butcher’s, and I had spoken of going to him, 

Diieam LX. Night of 26tli July: Last day of period. After an 
evening spent with F., I had I'ctLii'lied home and to bed immediately 
after a enp of cocoa. 

I am walking with someone, I do not know whom, and vve arc 
in front of large masses of water, like reservoirs, with narrow 
cemented paths between them. We walk in single file along these 
paths at the risk of falling in, and at one point the path follows a 
square building of yellow hrlclcs, around which we turn clinging to 
the wall. Then we take anotlier path, always with the risk of falling 
into the water which is all around and very deep. I awake, with a 
strong desire to malcc water, which I do copiDusly, and then fall 
asleep again. 
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Drea^iI LXI. Same night: I ani in a swing, in the air, my skirts 
raised, A man below me is looking, and I say Indignantly, "Yon 
ought not to be there." The sensation of the swing is very pleasant, 
The man is still there, looking beiieatli iny skirts. Then I am 
awakened by the children, but agaiti want to make n-ater, I feel 
sure that the dream, if con tinned, would have been erotic. 

The day before I had seen an engraving in a hook of a rather 
similar swinging scene from a picture by Fragonard. 

Dream LXII. Night of 2Btli July; To bed immediately after a 
light late supper. 

I see a flat, winding, blackish road near n factory. I reach a 
point where I have to cross a slimy, marshy patch of road by means 
of a plank thrown over it. I realize that a river lias overllowed. 
People behind me are awaiting their tnvn, for only one can pass at a 
time, I sec no one, but I hear their voices encouraging me, I step 
on the plank, which slides back Avith the pressure, I nearly fall and 
feel afraid, but try again and succeed, I reach a slight clcvahon 
Avhere I meet two, perhaps three, surveyors who with their instru- 
ments are talcing measurements. I kiiovv tliat they are concerned 
with the repair, s made Jiecessary by the damage caused by tlie rain. 
Then I reach a flat dirty canal and follow a black patli level with it. 
It seems a district of factories, as in certain parts of Northern 
France I am familiar with. I see dirty walls along the canal, and 
always the dirty water and the black path I ?.m folloAviiig. At the 
end of the path 1 seem to sec a bridge with an ascending path I have 
to take. 

I awake with the wish to urinate and a headache. This was an 
unpleasant dream; the previous dreams of water had been either 
agreeable or indifferent. During the day I had been thinking of 
the tOAvn I was born in and its ugliness. 

Dream LXIII. Night of 30th July: A light supper and then at 
once to bed. 

I am about to sit down to table for tea. I am at the head of the 
table, half bending Lo sit down and with my right hand I am inviting 
some invisible person to take a scat. I know that the invisible 
person is iny mother. I am happy, but I still do not see Iicr. Sud- 
denly I sec a beautiful white swan an the chair to my right. It is 
my mother. This seems to me ejuite natiirnl, and I am very happy. 
The swan’s long white neck avid black l3ill arise proudly with gentle 
undulating movements. I admire and love him. 

Oil awaking I at once make water. The dream seems inex' 
plicahle. 

(Later the dreamer spoiitaiicoiisly siisgestcd that this was a 
bladder di'eam. In writing down the dream on awakening she 
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uiiderllnetl the color of Lhe bill, for it seemed to her wrong; Ijiit some 
time later slic found that her sleeping memory was more correct 
fliail her ivaJcJng mejnory, and that a swaji's bill reaJly is black.) 

Djifam lx IV. Same night; Wc had been shipwrecked (though 
I do not know who 'Sve” includes) and I feel that we have had many 
adventures, which I have forgotten, before we reach a great wall, 
smooth and slippery, and a man who Is drawing me by the hand 
causes me to slide and fall down into what seems the moat of a 
fortress, There is, however, no water there; it seems a green ter- 
race; I do not Irnow whether of grass. The descent is i^erilotis; the 
iiiaih whom I do not see, is a sailor. I do not think he goes down 
with me, for I see him no more. I seem to be In the fortress, on the 
green terrace surrounded by crenellated walls, and at a sort of table 
is a woman like a school mistress I know; she approaches and says 
in a half-cold, half-friendly manner, seeing iny rather pitiable air, "I 
am very sorry but wc are not allowed to grant anyone the right of 
asylum here." At this I exclaim, "Damnl" which seems greatly to 
scandalize her, I tell her I must inform ]iiy husband, who is at 
another table at the end of the terrace. He is quite unlike real life, 
very young, in the uniform of an English naval officer and shaved; 
witli a careless air lie is playing some sort of game like clicss. As I 
go up to him, I remark to myself that he does not seem worried. I 
seem to alter my intention of spealdng to him, for I go back to the 
woman who had told me I must leave tlie fortress. She is seated; I 
fall at her knees, kneeling on my left knee, and bury my head in her 
lap. I can see myself from behind hi this posture, observing the 
fair hair at the nape of my neck. I say to her: "You must not think 
I am not brave because I said ‘Danui’; I am brave, but I have been 
through so much that I am very weary. If 1 must go, 1 will go." 
I weep in her dress for a moment, and then rise aiid call my children, 
I do not know where they come from, but suddenly they arc there, 
running about, active and without care. I also sec several women 
like nurses, and they say; "Is it not a shame to send her away like 
that after all they have gone through?" The matron (for so the 
head mistress has now become) grows merciful and says I may stay 
to rest for a quarter of an hour. But we leave; iny younger child 
runs to take my left hand which I hold out to him beliind, He 
passes the matron laughing and jumping grotesquely, and she 
smiles and gives him a playful smack on his behind, "We go down 
a steep path between two crenellated walls. The lUtrses follow and 
overtake us, saying, "It is a shame to let you go like this. Have you 
even enough money?" I open my green purse and say, "I have a 
pound and a little silver" (exactly what I had yesterday). A ntirae 
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tries to slip a note into my liand but I refuse, saying, "I am going 
home to sell everything," Slic insists. I awake. 

The dream is inexplicable, except as regards money. 

DitEAJt LXV, Night of 31st July: To bed an hour after a light 
supper. 

I sec my mother and other people, There is a question of re- 
moval to a new house. But there is a nanny goat with an extremely 
long- body and short hair which constantly annoy.s us. She is fierce 
and we are all afraid of her. I push her back -with a long thick iron 
bar blit she constantly returns and tries to hite our legs. At last she 
finds a large piece of bread -which she -takes between her teeth snarl- 
ing and seems to expend her anger on it. We arc no longer afraid 
of her. I awake. 

In the evening I had read a story of Jack London’s about a 
snarling ivolf-dog, 

DiiHAM L,XVI, Night of 2cl August; To bed immediately after 
returning from a visit to F, I think of him peacefully and hope to 
dream of him, but the Fates are not propitious. 

I dream that I am at the hairdresscf's to have my head washed, 
and that a young woman is occupied with iny hair, I say to her, "I 
am sorry it is so sticky, hut I have tried to make it curl with sugar- 
water." I tell her I am a singer at the opera and that my name is 
Blake. I know it is Jiot true, but I inake a good impression on her. 
I tell her to spend care on my head because I must have beautiful 
hail' on account of my profession. But suddenly she leaves Jnc to 
join a circle of dancers. They arc dancing very prettily in bright red 
and green and blue costumes which often cling to the body, It is 
charming and pleases me. I awake. 

I had been speaking of my hair, rather sticky with soap, and my 
intention of washing it again on this account. The stickiness had 
evidently suggested the absurd idea of sugar-water. The idea of a 
singer was suggested by a recent concert, and that of dancing by the 
Russian ballet. 

Dheam LXVII. Same night: A complicated dream in which 
many things are vague and escape me. My mother is in it, and a fire 
hreak.s out, but I see nothing clearly until I enter a white bed- 
room in which are beautiful pictures in very dark frames of brown 
wood. I say to my brother O. who fs with me, "What a pretty 
rooml" "Yes," he replies, "it is L.'s (our si.ster's) and I am sure it 
will please her; I arranged it." I admire the pictures; they are by 
another of my brothers, and I am moved at their beauty, I reflect 
that I bad ne-ver imagined he could attam such a perfection of line; 
there is no longer any awlcwarducss or stiffness, and the colors arc 
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brilliaiiti while the frames enhance tlicse qualities, He had always 
saifi I I'cflcct, that the stiff and awkward period was transitional, and 
I see that these arc lilcc his earlier pictures hut with a new force. I 
note two luiiiinoLis heacLs of childtcn close together (as in Reynolds) 
and behind them an immense goidcu fish, like a dolphin arched 
hack. The colors dazzle me, golden, rosy, flaming, but yet delicate. 
Tlicn I see another picture — a man tall and well built, in the attitude 
of one of Isadora Dunca/i’s poses in lier dance of the Return of tlie 
Warriors, I see him from behind, walking with rhythmic steps, the 
left leg behind, the thigh in profile. He Is handsome, dressed in a 
dark red clinging costume, so clinging that I sec tJie curves of tiic 
btilloclcs ,ancl the lines separating them. I linger over this detail, 
asking myself why my brother has often emphasized tlie buttocks 
in liis dj'avvi)jgs. Then I vaguely seem to liear my mother calling 
me to speak about a dress, and I awake. I have to get out at once 
to urinate. 

The subject of pictures had been suggested to my mind during 
the day, and a drawing of a dance pose by my brother resembling 
that in the dream is a favorite of mine, and I often look at it. The 
opinions expressed correspond to reality. 

Dream LXVIII, Night of 3d August: To bed directly after a 
light supper. 

The beginning escapes me, being very vague. TJien I see a 
street crowded with vehicles and tramways; on the wide footpath to 
the right is a sort of red kiosk into which climb men rurnislied with 
trombones, clarlncls, etc. They are going to give a concert. But 
before they can begin a man and a woman commence singing and 
make so much noise tliat the band decides to move away, and I see 
them carrying off their kiosk on their backs and crossing the road. 
Then suddenly I am with a troop of people, men and women, and 
we arc perched on the top of a sort of pyramid, made of sugar boxes. 
A well-intentioned lady passes beliind us and piislies the cases to the 
edge of the footpath. SIic must be very strong for she scarcely 
seems to touch them. But her touch brings the structure down and 
we fall into the mud. I say to her, *'Why on earth have you done 
this?^’ She excuses herself, "I thought you would be better placed 
on tlie edge of the pavement." She disappears behind a tramway. 
We seem to have crossed tlie road for wc begin to reconstruct our 
pyramid oti the left-hand side pathway perilocisly near the tram- 
ways. I am on the right of the pyramid near a man of our troop in 
the roadway, and suddenly I say to him, "You poor O." (the name 
of one of niy brothers), "in what a state you are. You could claim 
damages," He is covered with mud, especially his brown waistcoat, 
but I realize that we cannot now find tlie lady who has disappeared 
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in the cvowd, O. shvwgs his sUcsuldcrs as lE to say, "Bah, It's our 
IlicIcT' But I put my hands on his slioulders, iind say; "Never mind 
dear, I iviK clean it to-nieht," To which another man of onr troop 
adds, "And mine, too, dear little Eirl.” I-Ic puts his arm round my 
ehOLildors and I pi'Dinise; I am feeling liappy. I am awakened by the 
children, who are just now sleeping with me. 

The details are inexplicable. 

Dream LXIX. Same night: It is vague. There arc women 
friends and I show them a blue dress ■with pink flo-vvers. It is a sort 
of muslin and seems vaporous and cloudlikc, "How pretty I" they 
say. "Yes, but it is merely an old dress that I am making up again," 
I show a seam behind and say, "You see this piece; I hope It will 
not show." I h.avc the impression that I wish to finish the dress to 
look pretty for someone, but it is vague. I awake. 

This dream agrees with reality. 

Dueau LXX. Night of dtU August: To bed immediately after a 
light supper. 

I am in a station, on the jilatforin. I am going to take the train 
for Germany, I climb up ydtli diflicidty into a very high carriage. I 
cling to the slippery step and nearly fall, but someone from bcliincl 
pushes me with so much force that I am tlirown into the compart- 
ment with my buttocks uppermost. The sudden movement seems to 
have uncovered my behind, for my skirts are pushed up, exposing the 
flesh, and a man continue a to push me by means oE a long cane 
placed at the anus. (I am not quite sure that this docs not give me 
a vague pJeasijre.) TJieii I seem to he on a red scat and a womaj] is 
talking to me through the open door, The train is so high that I 
only see licr head as she says to me canccriiing my eldest child who 
is seated beside me (he had not previously been in the dream), 
"This child 1ms scarlet fever." I turn towards him and observe that 
he is feverish. I dra'w him towards me and pet him, saying to myself 
that I hope he will not get worse before we reach the end of our 
journey. I want to put cold compresses but cannot find water in 
the train. I observe his tearful eyes and am worried, 

Change of scene, I seem to be at my scliool, but tbc room Is 
like the interior of a convent. A school mistress is with me, known 
as B. But she is not like the teacher of the same name whom I 
kne'w but more like a charwoman. I ask her to stay and have tea, 
but she says she must catch the train, As slie is leaving we see two 
railway lines; we seem to be on a country station platform, and we 
sec a train moving out, the train that should have taken B, to 
Germany. Forced to remain, she agrees to have tea, and wc are 
once more in the convent when a packet arrives, I know not from 
whom, with chocolates for the children. I open it and find a small 
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piece of paper which I expccL to indicate the sender, but it is blank, 

I awake with slight colic. 

Dreaii LXXI. The same night; I am teaching one of my classes. 
The children arc noisy. I am tired and rather angry. I turn 
towards a little girl, more noisy than the rest, and tell her to write, 
“I am very disobedient,” and to show it to the head master. The 
child is confused and I see tears in her eyes, I am worried at having 
been so severe, I w’ould like to kiss the little girl, I awake, 

Dheaji LXXII. Night of 7th of August: To bed immediately 
after a light supper, I have a. slight headache, The afternoon had 
been spent at Kew Gardens with my friend F. 

The first part of the dream is vague; I seem to be on a station 
platform with my children, waiting for a train for Belghini. Then 
the scene changes anti I see very distinctly a young woman I lost 
sight of seven or eight years ago. She is dressed in blue, but her 
petticoat comes below her dress. I wish to attract her attention to 
this and call her, though I do not seem to hear her name pronounced 
in the dream, I pull her skirt down on the left side to try to make 
it right, but cannot succeed; she will have to take her dress off, 

Cliaiigc of scene- We arc in a sort of bathroom, which Is quite 
white. The floor seems cemented. It is like a modern hospital, 
Tlicre are combs on the floor. Then I am in a long corridor, painted 
white, and on the floor I sec women's combinations. Some are white 
and embroidered. Oiic is of coarse net, and this I take for niy 
friend to put on, but I see no details of undressing and dressing. 
I know we are going to a banquet given by an important govern- 
ment personage. 

Cliange of scene. I am at table with many other people in a 
large room, richly decorated and gilded. I am surprised to see no 
one of importance, but they give us to understand that, being myself 
of no Importance, I have been relegated with the small fry to a room 
where the great personage has given orders that we shall he properly 
gorged as is done with lacqueys. I yield to this, seeming to think 
that anyhow good cheer is always good. The person who has given 
me the information seems a servant and very nmch occupied. She 
piles good things onto my plates, hors d’ociivres, etc., then unctuous 
inokas, and while I protest she tells me she has orders to look after 
ns, so I attack my plate with a shrug, as much as to say, "Very well 
“^go ahead," I bite into a Saint-TIoiiore which is a dream of whipped 
cream and preserved cherries and melts beneath the teeth. I awake. 

There was nothing to explain this gargantuan feast unless it 
was the headache. The 3 'ouiig woman is a connection and I bad 
spoken of her during the day. 
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Dheam LXXIIL Night of 10th August i The day head hccu 
spent ill a delightful garden in the country; 1 go to bed an hour after 
a light supper, 

I seem to be at a sort of fete, but 1 do not quite know what it is, 

I seem, however, to sec a stage. Is it a theatre? But I seem to be 
in the open air. A friend is theref, ' She is affected by nervous 
trembling. I am seated near her. I am happy. Suddenly I sec a 
boy who is a connection of my husbaiad's. He looks jvtst as when 
I last saw him, e?:ccpt that he wears a navy-blue costume. I say, "If 
he is here it means raay hush and has arrived." I ask him, lie 
replies, "He sent me to fetch you." I ask, "How arc we going to 
do about beds?" 

I am in the house. My husband is near me. I only see him 
vaguely but I feel liis right arm round my shoulders. He talks to 
me gently and affectionately, never leaving me wherever I go. I am 
calm and quietly happy, but occupied about two low beds which I 
am trying to place close together so as to make one large bed. My 
liiishaiid approves without paying much attention, for he is occupied 
with me. He says, "Tliis will do," but I am not satisfied. I awake. 

The friend is a connection wliom I had seen during the day 
jlmilarly ill and nervous and I had iclt troubled about her. The boy’s 
costume Is the same as that my own boy was w’earing, 

Dreaii LXXIV. Same night: I distinctly see one of my pupils. 
We talk hi a low voice near a window in the corner of the room. 
The head master is at a desk. He is writing. He hands a letter to 
the youth, who gives it to me. I read (in English): "Dear Madame 

(my real name): I am sorry I have not yet been able to send 

yon back your essay on Suffragettes, I Jiave jnst glanced at it — " 
There I stop. I find it funny he should avrite when he is quite 
close to me; but I say to myself that the letter is meant to count 
AS having been written during the holidays that ave about to begin. 
I smile, the youth .smiles and points to the head ina.stcr as mucli as 
to say that he is a little cracked. I speak to the youth, who admires 
my essay (having apparently read it) and I say: "That was done 
years ago in a better way than I have done it, I have always had 
these ideas but I know no one who has expressed them marc clearly 
than F." I advise him to read the book of my friend F. The name 
of it is not mentioned, but I see a book that resembles it in form. 
I awake. 

I do not know what provoked this dream. 

Dream LXXV. Night of 10th August: A light supper and then 
at cnee to bed. 

I am ill a carriage, a kind of diligence. There are several people. 
We seem to be at the top of a kind of dune. We descetid a sandy 
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road. At the bottom wc sec the blue sea ancl rows of low liouses 
along the shore, It is a village which I am sure I have seen before 
ill a di'caiii, especially the steep slope clown of the road and the little 
low village shops, The diligence seems suddenly to go at a gallop 
along tlic shore level with the houses. The horses move with diffi- 
culty and the rising tide reaches to the wlieels, to the terror of my 
little hoy who is apparently there, I decide to stop at an inn, as the 
child i.s too frightened to proceed, I have to tell the coachman, whom 
I sec on In's seat, to stop the diligence. Then I am inside the inn. 
Small white tables are scattered about. We are in France and I am 
the only person who can speak French. I order dinner, It is to be 
a French dinner with a huge omelette aiix hnc-s Jierhes. I do not, 
howcA'er, see myself speaking to anyone, It seems a sort oE mono- 
logue, I only see my child kneeling on a chair and looking out of 
the window. I put my left arm round his shoulder and sliow him 
soineLhing in the distance. He is no longer afraid. I awake. 

I had spoken of the sea during the day. 

DaiiA^r LXXVI. Night of Hth August: To bed an hour after 
a light supper. 

I am walking in the street with the lady who lives above me. 
Wc pass ill front of tlic liouse, and I sec a proce.ssion of young 
women and children entering, They are her children- I exclaim: 
"Bother! They will make a noise and wake iny child.” She looks 
quite amiable. I awake. 

These people often wake me, and that evening, especially, they 
had been making much noise, 

Dheam LXXVII. Night of ISth August: To bed immediately 
after a large supper. 

I hear a bomb burst, then another, then a third, making a terrible 
noise, r take my elder child by the hand and reassuring him I 
begin to run. 

Change of scene. I see a friend who is seated on a table. She 
asks me for money, and I say to her, "How could I give you any 
when I live on borrowed money?” She seems to looic sorry for 
me, I awake. 

I am told that in the distance there were sounds like cannon, 
tlirec or four times. I heard nothing except in the dream. There 
have been money worries. 

Diif.aji LXXVIII. Same night: I am in my bedroom of our 
□Id house in France, I see all the details: the large iron bedstead, 
the walnut wood night table with its green tiles, the blue flowered 
walls. I hear the servant moving In the next room, and my sister, 
appearing as quite a little givl, in short petticoats and with her hair 
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on her shoiddei's, enters ah the door in the wall. She tells me to 
tome as they, are waiting lor sne downstairs. She looks happy. I go 
to the night table and below it I find inaiiy slioea. I look for a pair 
that suits me; I find a very .small pair and ask myself if they would 
do for niy sister, I awaicc. 

I had been thinking of niy early home life. The scene agrees 
with vcalityj except the shoes and they belong to recent occnTrcnces. 

Dream LXXIX. hlight of the 17th Angust: I am with a man in 
the street and we talk of the education of children. He criticizes the 
modern system, I sec a square in front and hesitate to cross it. The 
man has become a woman, We arc seeking a restaurant. Then the 
dream is vague but I am oii the platform of a railway station, 

1 had been discussing edneation a day or two previously. 

Dream LXXX. Night of 18th August; To bed after a copious 
supper. 

I am with my mother who seems busily occupied with me. She 
reproaches me with being badly dressed. "You are dressed like an 
Englishwoman,” She worries me and. I want to leave her. But 
she will not let me go, as my petticoat shows below my shirt. She 
calls me back. I think to myself, 'T ought to dress as badly as Aunt 
Julia and then I should be left in peace.” 

Change of scene. My motlier is undressing me and I am help- 
less in her hands, although I protest and grumble, A well known 
Labor politician (not personally known to me in real life) is seated 
on a low chair opposite me, with his left knee bent and his right leg 
extended. He calmly watches the operation, but seems to take 
pleasure in it, I am ashamed and uncomfortabJe, My mothei- reaches 
the last garment, a sort of pink drawers. Then suddenly I am seated 
on a low chair facing the Labor politician. There is a sort of gas 
warming apparatus between us. I seem now to be dressed. My 
mother makes some remark which does not seem to me correct, 
and n discussion arises, while the Labor man gently places his right 
foot on my left foot, as much as to say "Why dispute when you 
know that she will not yield,'' 

Change of scene. The Labor man has become a woman and is 
frying ham. I awake. 

Dream LXXXI, Same night: I am vaguely aware that I ought 
to have an English lesson, where or why I do not IcJiow, but I see 
my teacher, a small active woman closely resembling an actual 
teacher of English I had when at the ficole Normale in France, I 
take the tram to return home, and my teacher is there before me; 
she i.s the tram conductress (in Englisli). I atn surprised she is 
there before me, and seeing me enter, she greets me witli an amiable 
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jjHj’le. She seems much occupied, We arc now seated in front of 
the trani) on a bench attached to a sort of platform, as on a Paris 
"bateau niouchc.” My English teacher, dressed in gray, holds a 
skein of wool in her separated hands and someone whom I do not 
see, is winding it, while I am seated near admiring the activity of the 
little woman in gray and wondering how she can do so many things 
at the same time. Either I say so, or she reads my thoughts, for 
she remarks i "You must have done all these things if yon have been 
leading a very active life.” I feel that she is the new type of war- 
woman, busy, active, completely happy, it seems, 

Suddenly ivc seem to be in a room. The little woman is still 
tlicre, always busy, in a corner, talking gaily and amiably. She turns 
towards a young woman seated in an easy chair with green arms, 
seemingly of wood. The young woman licrseif is like a doll, pink, 
carefully tended, placid and pretty, She is A, L. whom I knew in 
my childhood and is like her, only embellished. I seem to sit 
opposite her. She is now married and I ask if she is liappy. I Jiear 
no reply, hut 1 see from a childish grimace that she is neither liappy 
nor unhappy, and I know that her husband finds her exasperating. 
Then ior a moment I sec a tall woman who speaks to llie little 
woman in gray and runs away peacefully and happily. It is L. O. 
She also is married, the little gray lady tells me. I am surprised aud 
ask If she is happy, though the question docs not seem to be 
definitely formulated. She replies that L, O.’s husband beats her 
every day, but that L. gives no sign of this and decides to resign 
herself. She adds, "Poor L., she was always such a nice girl.” I 
awake, 

L, 0. is a teacher; she is not married. A. L. is really doll-like. 
She is now married but I do not know lier husband. There is a 
tram strike at present, I had becti tlutiking of the Labor politician 
in connection with my husband. 

Dueam LXXXII. Night of 19th August; To bed after a light 
supper. First day of monthly period. 

I am 111 an underground lavatory of the English type. I wish 
to put a penny in the automatic lock. Then I find nothing but a 
washing basin. Suddenly I am seated In a w. c. with iny skirts 
raised, but I feel uncomfortable for I am near a door by wbich ladies 
are entering. I awake with a a colic pain which is, however, very slight. 

Dheam LXXXIII, Same night; I am in a school, but it is more 
like an enormous bazaar with large strange gilded stairways scr- 
pentiniug overhead. There seems a crowd of people below, I am 
on one of the staircases leaning on the balusters. I am looking for 
Mademoiselle Z. (a teacher in the French Lyc4e I was once at), I 
find her m the corner of a large hall (the place is something like 
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SclfrUlge’s) and she shows me handkerchiefs with red and blue 
borders, There arc other people present who admire them with ns. 
Someone says (I am not sure wlictlier in English): "After showing 
these don't show the others; they are not half so pretty." But 
Mademoiselle Z, shows other handlcerchlefs of a much coarser kind, 
and someone .saj's: "They look nicer on the wrong side," They 
resemble some of mine. 

Cliaiigc of scene. A rather loud voice, resembling that of the 
Head Master b\tt yet being a woman's, announces that before enter- 
ing in class there will be "assembly," We are soon all assembled in 
a large hall, and n\y pupils for Freucli conversation are at my left 
seated along a table of planks. They lean on the table listening 
attentively. I dominate them from the height of a platform seated 
beside the Head Master who still speaks like a woman, and seems 
to liavc some resemblance to the head of my old ficolc Normale. 
She makes quite a speech, I thiiilc in English, and has a dramatic 
air. Turning towards my pupils she says: "It is important that you 
should come to Madame — '.s conversation classes," She i].scs iny 
nninarried name and I ask inj'sclf why. I feel very self-conscious 
and look embarrassed, I avoid looking at my pupils but gaze over 
thcii' heads. The voice coutiiuies; " — will pay attention to every 
word and to every defect." This time she calls me simply by iny 
Christian name and I am astonished. She turns towards me as if to 
ask whether I approve. I smile vaguely, as if approving, but feel 
uncomfortable. I have tlie impression that there is a man behind 
ns looking on. The Head's voice still contimics: "Before going back 
to our class rooms we arc going to open at last this mysterious cup- 
board." And suddenly I see a yellow cupboard. It seems to be 
made of cardboard with wooden uprights, rather like, a theatrical 
property. It has a mouldy and dirty appearance. They arc about t<5 
open it. This is a dramatic moment. I ask myself if a coffin will 
be found there or a iniiiilated body, .1 .still feel the presence of the 
unseen man behind, Jookiiig on. It is much like a play. At last the 
cupboard is opened atid I see, high up, something red like mahogany 
and say, "It is a coffin," but it is only a child’s wheelbarrow. The 
playthings are brought out of the lower part of the cupboard, mostly 
of wood painted yellow and green, I do not know what these ihings 
arc for, but there arc many of them, and I note that they are hi good 
condition, There is a train but I do not see the other things dis- 
tinctly. I tnkc sonic dusty books out of the cupboard, and look at 
them, There are, too, clotJics and rags there. Someone pulls out a 
Small girl's riding costume. All these objects belonged to her — a 
little girl who is clend, and her parents, who adored her, have thus 
preserved all her possessions. Siuklcnlj' a baby is taken out of the 
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Clipboard, Every one bends dvei* the mimiLe creature which is in a 
(luitc small bed of white wood like a child's playthiiiR, Someone 
says; "How ugly he Is I" He is in fact iiialcing a grimace, btit I, who 
iiiiilci'stand babies, declare: "It is nothing, it is only a little colic." 
(See the previous dream,) I take the baby in my arms. He smiles, 
lie is beautiful, everyone admires him, but suddenly I perceive that 
it Is only a doll. Someone calls out that there are eggs in the cup' 
board, It is the little girl’s favorite fowls and someone declares 
(I hcHevc it is I); "If the hens have been there all this time they 
must have laid eggs and many must have hatched," I find broken 
eggs in the dust, sticky and dirty. Suddenly I feel something 
scratching my posterior. I find it is broken shells, and that I must 
have sat on the eggs. From beneath my skirts I draw yellow sticky 
broken eggs. My hands are full of them, there are still more. After 
lhat, all is vague; it is raining and little girls are coming to school 
across the fields beneath, I awake and then arise to urinate. 

During the day I had felt "sticky" and was surprised to find my 
periods had begun. The other details are inexplicable, 

DaEA^[ LXXXIV. Night of 22d August; A light supper and to 
bed at once. 

The dvcain is very vague. I am learning to ride with a man, I 
am seated behind him. Then he changes into a young woniaii 
dressed as a "land girl" in gaiters and breeches. We go to wash out 
hands for dinner. I awake, 

DreaJiE LXXXV. Night of 24th August: To bed half an houi’ 
after a light supper. 

It is vague, I dream of how to make cheese with milk curds. I 
give a recipe. I think I awake before the next scene, 

I am near my friend F, who is writing at a table, I am seated at 

Ills left, at a lower level, my head resting on his arm. I am very 

happy. I say to him; "Yes, I am rather tired of school work; per-' 
haps I could do something with these." It is a question of writing 
articles. He says he will think about it. Then we go together to a 
window where the sun seems to enter. His arm is round me and my 
head on his breast. He says: "Which restaurant shall we choo.se?" 
r leave the choice to him. He adds; "Would you like a new one?" 

I agree to what he likes. Then we seem to be near the fireplace, 

facing each other and close together, Suddenly I see that he had no 
trousers on, only drawers, and yet his buttocks are uncovered, I 
can feel them with both my hands behind him, I am all the time 
very happy. Then I feel his penis against my skirt. We seem now 
to be both dressed. At this point my younger child awakes me. I 
am conscious of no agitation. The night before I had been slightly 
excited and I had also been thinking of F. 
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DnEAAr LXXXVI. Same night: I seem to dash into a passing 
taxi. It does not stop but I open the door and enter. There arc 
abxady Uvo gentlemen there, but that does not seem to disturb me. 

I sit be.side them and we proceed. We reacli Charing Cross. I open 
the door next to me on tlie left, and the gciUleman near it opens the 
other door. Pie is my father, Pie is tall and slender with white 
hair, more like a well known Swedish politician than my father. I 
ask myself why I hod not noticed him before, hnt I realixe that the 
Bentleinan between us had obstructed my view, My father seems 
happy to see me but treats me more as a friend than as a daughter. 
Pie simply sqiiccze.q my hand and tells me he is going to France. I 
say, "Plow lucicyl I am going, too, and we can travel together.’’ I 
am going to look for my mother, but I must have my passport, 1 
see a sort of ticket office, There the young girl asics me a question 
I do not understand and I reply "No" at random. "Oh! that settles 
it!" she remarks. "I cannot give you a passport," I am ^vor^ied and 
discouraged, and I aslc her, timidly and very politely. "Excuse me, 
could yovi repeat your question? I don't think I quite understood," 
She asks, "Where have you lived before in France?" I mention the 
■name of the town where I was born. She writes it down hi a 
rcgi.ster but spells it wrongly, and I am about to correct her, but 
saying to myself, "What's the good?" I go on to name the depart- 
ment. She writes down "Jura" instead, hut I say to myself that 
these are merely formalities, and that all clerks are like that, Then I 
ask for my passport, but the employee replies very amiably: "You 
are too late; you must ask Mile. Gabriellc,’’ and I feel that I am 
losing my time, and that we shall miss the boat. But my father has 
my "identity book.” I see it in his hands with its white cover. We 
find Mile. Gabrielle and while she attends to me I am worried and 
say to my fatlicr: "We shall miss the boat. You go first and 1 will 
take the next boat." But he replies; "I will wait for you,’’ Then 
my child awakens me, 

DRIiA^[ LXXXVIl. Night of 27th August; A week after the 
In on till 3'- period. A light supper after a hot bath and then iin me- 
diately to bed, 

I dream that I am iu bed and that I see my husband enter my 
room. Pie wears a lieavy brown winter overcoat and I know that he 
is arriving after a journey. 1 sec a bed in the corner of the room, 
the bed of my elder cliild facing mine. My husband goes towards it, 
And bends down to kiss the child. This action uncovers his legs 
which are naked. Pic seems to have nothing on but his overcoat, 
and I .sec his buttocks and the anus when he bends. Then he sits 
on my bed, at the foot, on the right. IPe seems far away, I find him 
cold, and ask myself if he will kiss me. Suddenly I put one leg out 
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of bed, thei^ tUe other, and exclaim: “How stllyl I went to bed with 
013 ' StocUiogs,” I bcg-ln to take them off, exposing my legs and 
vaguely feeling that this was a sexual appeal to my husband, I 
awake, I tio remember feeling sexually excited. 

Dheam LXXXVIII, Night of 2d September: (After a week at 
the seaside during which there were probably several dreams but no 
record was kept.) To bed early after a light supper, 

I scein to be in a room of which one side is pierced by arches 
seeming to form cellars. These cellars are open and I see they are 
full of coal. I am with a friend, a woman, perhaps my sister, and I 
make some remark I forget, about the coal. Then, still in a cellar, I 
see tables on trestles and a profusion of articles on tliein — linen, bed 
clothes, etc.^and I proceed to take what pleases me, I cannot now 
recall what, except eiderdown quilts. We pile up a lot of things, and 
I suddenly reflect, “This is stealmg,'' But something happens — I 
cannot recall — to suggest that it is not so, that the things belong to 
us. I awake. 

Dream LXXXIX. Night of 3d September: On retnrniiig from 
spending an evening with my friend F, I went to bed at once. I 
cannot recall the dream except that F. came into it, and that also 
there was a sort of water tap for watering a lawn. On awaking, I 
had to rise to make water. 

Dream XC. Night of 7tLi September: To bed immediately after 
a large supper. 

I was slightly excited sexually and thinking also about Russia, 
atrocities. Socialism, etc., having just received a letter with regard to 
Bolshevism, In spite of taking notes immediately on awakening, they 
were insufficient and I am not able to reconstruct the dream exactly. 
A man came in, with a whip which he nourished, as he walked in 
front of me. Sometimes it touched my cheek. That pleased me and 
I was confused that it should please me. The man lets fall a card 
which I pick lip. It begins; "My dear Tcnln,” I reflect; “He is one 
of those Anarchists.” I awake, 

Dream XCI. Night of 8tli September: Hot bath and to bed 
after a light supper, still feeling slightly excited sexually, I do not 
know why. 

I am in a house though I do not see it, busily making up parcels. 
I liavc my hat on and am ready to go. I speak to someone I do not 
see, a woman, and say: "If my husband is never coming I shall have 
to leave." The woman in a gentle aiid friendly way persuades me 
to do nothing of the kind, and snddenl}' the door opens and I exclaim, 
"There is my husband 1" I do not, however, distinctly see anyone, 
and cevtainly; not my husband, but I put my parcels down on the 
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floor and no longer tliinlc of leaving the house. Then I am in my 
husband’s arms, Dnt It is all very brief. He seems agitated ami 
goes out ill a hurry. We follow him and reach a grating; t\e 
disappears, 

Change of scene, I am still tliere but I seem to be a liltlc boy, 

father (the same man who was before niy husband) tells me to 
run towards the grating to find something, I now simply follow the 
little boy and the man who is my father, I rmi to the grating where 
someone, a ■woman, I think, gives me an envelope and I run bach to 
my father who is on horseback going down a very narrow road, 
Another road cro.sses this and when I go along it to reach my father 
and arrive at the crossing, I see on my right the Kaiser galloping 
along madly. He sees my father who also secs him. My father is 
now a general; on seeing the Kaiser lie acts promptly and puts his 
horse to the gallop. The Kaiser shouts to hiint 'T shall liavc it," 
and turns the corner in wild pursuit of my father, while I obliterate 
my.self against the hedge. Then in an extraordinary way the road 
secm.s to divide and curve and the two men pursue each other while 
I glide along by the liedgc avoiding the horses as well as I can each 
time they pass me, and wondering each time ■whether I shall he 
able to pas'" 

Another change, I am a woman again. I am above the road, 
anxiously gazing at the wild CDiir,>>e of the two horsemen. It is 
absolutely mad. The Kaiser seizes the envelope that my father hofds 
in his hand, reads something, and says, "Seventeenth of July. You 
have got wonderful dictation on your side, but ave shall have you 
yet." My father snatches back the envelope and the race begins 
anew, I observe the little boy advancing. At last he runs into my 
skirts barely CHcaping the horses' feet. I awake. I am lyiiig on iny 
back, very hot and uncomfortable. 

DnEAji; XCII, Night of 9th September; To bed soo- after a 
bath and light supper, 

There seems to have been a beginning to the dream which I can- 
not recall. Where it begins to be clear to me I am in a room re- 
hearsing a conic cl y, A young woman is seated near a man who i,s 
my husband but does not at all resemble him, The young woman 
is fair; my husband is tall, handsome, and his head round. She says 
to me; "You must not say that I am in love with your husband." 
Sonicone, a woman, I believe, who is conductijig the rehearsal, ex- 
plains Lliat the young woman is my husband’s secretary. 

Change of scene. I am seated in a low chair and my husband, 
who in the dream is called "George,” kneels before me, ■\vitli his head 
in my lap and his anus round my waist. 1 gently loss the back of 
his neck. But I know tliat this is a rehearsal and that the man is not 
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really niy Imsband, Yet I love him and the kisses please me. A 
voice says (it is that of the woman conducting the rehearsal); 
"Someciiie is coming',” The man and I quickly jump up for we must 
not be seen kissing. I am exuberant and happy, and dance round 
the room. Someone enters. It is Marjorie (a young girl I knew 

some years ago and of whom I had lately been thinking); she Is tall 
and beautiful, as ever, and seems not to suspect anything between 
us. I awake. 

I cannot U7jderstaj]d tJie details of the comedy, 

Dream XCIII. Night of I5th September: Second day of 
monthly period. To bed after a light supper. 

A dark complexioned man is leaning over me and giving me 
little kisses on the neck. He is au E 63 q:itian, The sensation of the 
kisses sends shivers of pleasure down my back, but at the same time 
I feci ashamed to experience this pleasure and I say to the man, 
"Arc you not ashamed to be an Egyptian?'' There must have been 
more, but I recall nothing else. 

Dreajc XCIV. Night of 19th Septemher; To hed Immediately 
after a light supper, 

I feel ini'sejf suddenly bo tin ding up in the air like a ball. I rise 
rapidly in the air willi my legs verj'- extended and vertical. It is 
delicious. I float in the air. I am in a vast room with a very lofty 
ceiling, It seems to be in a palace, Long red curtains, thick and 
heavy, no doubt of vclvetj form an immense canopy, and hang as 
portieres. Still floating in the air, almost stiff, without making any 
move me lit of my Own, I come near the portieres, .“ieparate them and 
pass into another large room. Several people look at jtic, and I heat 
them murmur: 'T wish I could do the same,” I reply: '"It is quite 
easy; it only depends on the elements which compose your being." 
(I think this sentence was in English; the first one certainly was.) 
Then flie room stems empty except for a beautiful lady in black, 
seated at a heavy table where a little boy reads to her, The scene 
is of a medieval palace, I seem to see black and vvbite marble flag? 
beneath the lady’s feet, I still float, still happy. The lady and the 
little hoy turn towards me, full of admiration, and I remark to tlicni; 
‘'You cannot say now that yon liave not seen an angel.” I awake 
with a desire to urinate, which I do and go to sleep again. I cannot 
explain tiie dream but it was very agreeable. 

Dream XCV. Same night: I see a white curtain which moves 
and seems to descend along the window, and strike the glass. Then 
tills curtain changes into Jiall which beats noi.sily against the panes, 
like a white curtain, I awake. It is not raining, but I am sure there 
had been a sharp shower. 
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Dream KCVI. Night ot 20 th September! A .11 almost cold bath 
just before supper and to bed directly after, 

I am in a room avith a large open window looking on the sea. 
The level seems much higher than that of the sea which appears in 
the distance like a sheet of silver, luminous witli sunshine and 
covered by while sails, Suddenly an immense wave rises, enters the 
window and gently bathes tlie naked feet of my elder child. Wc 
are both standing near a white bed, His legs are naked; I have on a 
very sliort chemise. The wave, which only touches liis feet, seems 
to ascend to my buttocks, tliough 1 am still standing, I feel the 
freshness of the water aJid have the soft impression of being seated 
on the wave which agreeably caresses tlie lips of tlic vagina, and 
they seem separated and throbbing. I go downstairs and say to my 
servant: ''Wiien the wave goes we shall have awful iinid.'’ I awake, 

I am sexually agitated and moist, and have difficulty in calming 
myself. A letter from my friend F. in the morning liad referred to 
the seaside. 

Dueam XCVII. Night of 23d September 1 To bed soon after a 
light supper. 

I am looking on while a well known Pacifist is explaining to a 
young girl the trams she must take to reach the office. They arc 
bending over a map which I do not see, She is like a pretty teacher 
I know, but with rather a stupid air which the teacher has not, I-Ic 
explains the map, at the same time wondering to himself, I know, 
how she can be so stupid as not to find out for herself. Suddenly an 
invisible person comes arid tells her that her bath is ready, and as 
she fails to go at once I decide to talce this bath, I enter the bath 
which is a cemented hole in the ground, Suddenly I observe the 
Pacifist lit the other cud of the batli. We are both naked and facing 
each other. My legs are separated and I ask myself if he can sec 
my sexual parts. His legs also are separated and I wonder if I can 
see his sexual organs. I see nothing, and I reflect that if I make the 
water very soapy no one can sec anyfcliing. I proceed to do so. A 
shelf behind my head worries me. I keep Itnockiiig against it, I 
decide to move to the other side. But I can only do so by going near 
my companion. I <[o so and we are seated side by side in the water. 
I awake with a longing to make water, 

I had spoken of the Pacifist during the day. 

Dhvam XCVIII, Night of 27 th September; A light supper 
and to bed after evening at a concert, 

I hear music though I cannot catch the sounds, and I ask myself 
how thought can be rendered in music. I sec a little boy making 
water, or, ratlier, I do not see the boj', only the golden arch made by 
the Urine, It is an immense arch and I ask myself liovv that can be 
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rendered in music. Then a fish is shaken threat ening'ly before my 
face, and I hear afresh the sounds of music which seem to tell of 
"the rebirth of the world.” I awake with a desire to urinate but 
too laxy to get up or to make any notes, and saying to myself that 
I shali not forget, I fall into a light sleep again, but soon awake, 
repeating the word “rebirth’' and get out of bed, 

I had lately been advised by a doctor, in conitection with a slight 
disturbance of health, to drink more water, and the results doubtless 
jnflnenccd some of these later dr cants. 

Dream XCIX. Night of 19th October, the last clay of monthly 
pericjcl, 

I see a sort of seasJiore in a depression made of sand. I say to 
niysclf that it would be nice to lie on the sand and be softly caressed 
by tile waves. I am in a bathing dress, with arms and legs bare, 
and I lie down on the sand. The sea caresses me and I enjoy Che 
sensation, like a wave o£ velvet rising and falling on my body. 
Suddenly from another side, in this strange basin, an immense wave 
from behind me rushes forward to meet the sea. I see that I shall 
be caught between these two masses of water unless I escape quickly. 
I run away though the water already reaches iny thighs. Then I 
find myself seated astride of a wall against which I seem for a 
iiiotncnt to mb niy posterior holding on by both hands. This action 
seems to excite me sexually and I say to myself that 1 must mas- 
tiirbate. I wonder where I can do so and suddenly think of the 
bathing cabin. Then I am there, stretched on the floor with my 
right hand applied to the sexual parts. I awake, asking myself if it 
had really happened, or if I had only dreamed it. It was only a 
dream, of which I am ashamed, but I was much agitated and the 
sexual region moist, I wanted to urinate and did so, copiously, 

Dreaji C. Night of the 20th October; I am going to a village 
near Southend looking for a house for my husband's nephew. When 
I reach Soutliciid the sea breeze enters my nostrils, and I say; “I 
must see the sea, If only for a minute. How good it would be to be 
here with F,” But reason prevails, and as I am not there to see the 
fica, I go on my way to the village. 

The most elementary distinction in dreams, as elementary 
as that between land and water in g'eography, is, as the earliest 
scientific investigators of dreaming pointed out, that between 
presentative and representative elements, or whatever terms 
may be preferred to indicate the dream elements that are based 
on actual impressions on the organism at the moment aiidi those 
based on stored \ip impressions of the past in memory. It is 
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a fundamental distiiiction, hiiL scavcely one that it is profitable 
to dwell on. Every dreamer— one inight almost add in every 
dream — is workiiig^ with both kinds of elements, thoiigli [lie 
presentativc element is not always easy to recognize on account 
of oiir imperfect knowledge of the condition of the organism. 
Theoretically, moreover, we can easily imagine a dream made 
Lip entirely of representative elements; but it is probable that 
our theoretical view is wrong. We may say, for instance, that 
a dreamer, who after a hard day's work seems to be continning 
his work in sleep, is engaged, on a representative dream, but it 
is highly probable that the fatigued organism stimulates the 
dream which thus has a presentative element. It is certain, 
also, that every presentative dream ha.s representative elements; 
□tlierwise there would be no dream. 

All the dreams here recorded may probably lie held to 
contain both presentative and representative elements, very 
often quite clearly, and it scarcely seems that much would be 
gained by making the attempt, which could onlj'^ be approxi- 
mate, to estimate their relative proportion. 

It may be worth while, and Is certainly easier, to consider 
another common and ancient distinction: the proportion in 
dreams between representative elements of old and of recent 
date. It may well be that there are individual or other 
peculiarities (as of sex, age, temperament, and nationality) in 
this matter, so that the proportion is worth noting. When we 
consider the dreams before us from this point of view, it is 
seen that 21 of them must be put aside as vague or indefinite, 
for they present pictures which cannot be clearly associated 
with any single remembered event, recent or remote. There 
remains 70 which can be associated with I'eccnt events, oc- 
curriirg within a few days before the dream, most often the 
day before, and 45 which can be associated with remote events, 
sojne times fifteen years back, or in childhood. It will be seen 
that the new and the old frequently oveidap in a single dream. 
Probably, indeed, in every dream of any length, it would be 
possible to detect the blending of recent and remote meniories. 
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This is probably a normal res lilt and true for dreaming 
generally. Probabl 3 ^ also, it is true o£ dreaming generally, as 
for the present dreamer, that there is a decided predominance 
of recent oyer remote memories, In order to discover ■whether 
there is anytiiing peculiar in the balance of memories in tlie 
present dreamer we should have to bring forward comparable 
numerical proportions from other dreamers. In the texture of 
all fully-formed dreams — dreams that are more than mere 
floating fragments — we mu.st expect to find the texture con- 
stituted by the warp and woof of the,se two kinds of memories, 
wliether or not the proportion varies. Every dreamer’s map 
must show the two blended,, just as land and water are blended 
ill the geographical map. 

It is perhaps nnnecessaiy to deal further with genej'alitie.s. 
It is more interesting, it is no doubt more significant for the 
astablishmeiU of incUvidual personality through dreams, to as- 
certain the chief groups into which a dreamer's visions of the 
night fell, to find out their relative frequency, and to note 
their main characteristics, 

Something, however, may he said first as to the classes 
into which the draifiatis persouoe of these dreams fell. Froiir 
the point of view of their nearness to the dreamer I divide 
them into five classes and I note the number of dream.s in to 
which one or more members of each class fall (independently 
of the exact number of figures belonging to any class in a 
single dream): (1) Her children, in 18 dreams; (2) her 
parents, in 13 dreams; (3) other relations (nsnally brothers), 
13; (4) other known people, not being blood relations, 37; 
(5) imaginary people, 48. Looked at broadhq there are two 
classes: real people and imaginary people. The Imaginary 
people constitute more than a third of the whole population of 
file dream world, and play a part therein which is just as real 
as that of the real people, often indeed a more iinpres.sive part. 
From the point of view of tlie dream world one might even be 
tempted to say that the 'h’eal” people — the people whose proper 
place is in the waking world — must be regarded as merely in- 
truders, 
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With regard to the distribution of classes of peopLe in 
relation to kinds of dreams, the dreamer herself has made some 
remarks (not after the present series hut after a later series 
which were noted down in a more suininary manner) suitable 
for quotation here: 

“I do not hold the theory that we people ouv dreams with 
beings absolutely nnimportant or of secondary or remote im- 
[jortance in our life. It seems to me, rather, that we people 
them either with those who are closely and immediately im- 
portant to us or, failing" these, with utterly fantastic and imag- 
inary beings bearing no connection with our life, abstract 
people for the most. 

"I base this on the following facts: 

“(1) In dreams purely physiological in origin, urination 
(if not associated with erotism), difficult breathing, etc., the 
characters are more than in any other kind of dreams abso- 
lutely fantastic, a vague friend, a flying man, a cl■o^vd, and 
seldom do they present the face of anyone one knows. 

"(2) On the other hand in dreams belonging to the psychic 
sphere . (affection, worries, work, disquietudes, and erotism) 
the characters are either very clearly defined and known people 
or else again fancy — pure fancy — ratlier than anyone remote 
or secondary in one's life. 

"For instance in dreams of worries over work it has always 
been my headmaster or mistress or edncational agent who has 
come in, Most close they are to my everyday life of all im- 
portant work, and always the head, never other teachers, hardly 
ever vague, and never bringing remote or secondary people 
into the dreams. 

"Dreams of worries over children are also clearly set. I 
never dream of children vaguely known to me as nieces and 
nephews, or of children of my youth, hut of my own two 
darlings or else pure fancies. My own, hoAvever, occur far 
more often than the fanciful, The same applies to dreams con- 
nected with parents, brothers, etc., though these are not fre- 
^.Hient, the ties of affection, though great, not as great as to 
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leave deep cons Ian L concern or worry as children d,o or a lover, 
except on occasions such as long silence, illness, etc. 

"Beside all this, dreams are occupied with matters of de- 
tail, with people and things close at hand during the day i^re- 
cediiig the dream far more than with remote people and things 
of the past. I find something of this kind in almost every 
dream I have. A remark during the day, a personality recalled 
through conversation, a face in a ’bus, offer far more fancies to 
build upon, for a leading part or for filling in details, than 
youthful or p^st things secondary in one's life,” 

When we survey broadly the sleeping life of this dreamer 
— and probably of any dreamer — we find that it reflects all 
the essential and fundamental experience of the activities of 
the organism, physical and psychic, those actually being ex- 
perienced in the body at the time and those so recently or so 
persistently experienced that they have left traces easily per- 
ceptible to the dreaming mind. It needs scarcely to be re- 
marked that the distinction between "physical” and "psychic” 
in dreams, however convenient, is merely superficial. All 
dreaming, on the one hand, is psychic, wherever the stimuli 
that set it in action, or that affect its action, may chance to 
arise. On the other hand, we cannot positively say that all 
dreaming is not, as regards the nature of its stimuli, physical, 
for we know nothing of the way in which experiences are reg- 
istered on the organism. It may be convenient to talk (with 
Semon) of “engramms” but we do not know what an en- 
gramm is. 

It is important to insist on this equality of character in 
the experiences of dream- life. It is all the more necessary be- 
cause there is always a temptation to introduce our own social 
conventions in estimating the quality of dream experiences. 
Social conventions exist in dreams. That is to say, for in- 
stance, that the dreamer may be ashamed at finding himself in 
situations which would cause shame in waking life. 'But the 
dreamer is merely playing an unwilling part in a dream which 
he has not consciously had any part in i^roducing. And that 
dream-drama is set forth with serene impartiality on a basis 
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altogether regardless of social conditions and exactly reflect- 
ing the functions of the organism in their relatively funda- 
mental importance. In dreams everything that affects the 
human organism of the dreamer assumes its true value; there 
is neither ^'high” nor "low.” So it comes about that many 
things that in the conventionally arranged life of human 
societies are emphasized are in dreams almost ignored, and 
many things that in society arc almost ignnrecl appear in the 
first order of prominence. 

This is well illustrated when we group these dreams in 
order in accordance with the natural human functions which 
most frequently come into play. We find this order to, be; 
erotic, 20; parental, 18; eating, 15; vesical, 14; filial, 13; 
vocational, 9; intestinal, 3. As there are one hundred dreams 
all these figures are at the same time percentages and the 
order thus revealed seems to be significant. 

It will be seen, that the erotic group comes first with the 
largest number of dreams (Nos. 1, 2, 6, 10, 21, 28, 35, 41, 
43, 50, 51, 57, 61, 85, 87, 90, 91, 93, 96, 99), one-fifth of the 
whole. We are of course dealing with what are termed mani- 
fest dreams, the dreams of whose nature there can be no ques- 
tion, or, at all events, with dreams of whose nature there can 
be little dispute; we are not here viewing them psychoanalytic- 
iilly and therefore we are not primarily concerned with the 
question of a concealed meaning beneath the surface, that is to 
say, with latent dreams; that is a question which still remains 
obscure, even when we admit, as we can scarcely fail to do, 
that dreams often possess a meaning which is not on the 
surface. 

This proportion of erotic dreams will still, however, seem 
to many a matter to contest. There are some persons who 
will be shocked to see so many; there are others who will 
assert there could not be so few. That still persisting' opposi- 
tion of attitude is due to the historical development of the 
study of this aspect of dreams. Down to nearly forty yeai-s 
ago even the most serious students of dream psychology had 
litt/e or notiiing to say about erotic dreams. Sometimes they 
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R'odld deal with the subject of cl ream jug m an elaborately de- 
tailed and apparently comprehensive manner and yet never 
refer to ci'otic dreams. It seemed as though their most search- 
ing investigation of the sleeping mind had never revealed tc 
thein tlie play of the fundamental and singularly strong im- 
pulse of sex. Then the inevitable reaction took place. The 
peiidnUim which had been artificially drawn up to one absurd 
extreme swung violently hack to the opposite extreme. Dream 
psychologists ai'ose (it is unnecessary to say what persuasiveness 
the overwhelming genius of Freud lent to their argiiraent) 
who declared that, so far from not finding sex in dreams, they 
could really not find anything else ! 

To'day (althongh siu'vJvors of both the ancient views 
may still be detected) it is at length possible to take up a more 
rationally balanced position. On the one hand we no longer 
pretend not to see the psychic operation of any human impulse; 
we can ijnpartiaJly accei^t, and even welcDme, lliem all. On the 
other hand,, we recognize that we are not narrowly driven down 
to a single root for all the variegated wealth of the mind, 
whether sleeping' or waking. We can map out the vegetation 
Jji thi.s rich field, finding different growths wltii different funda- 
mental roots, although we cannot fail to find frontiers where 
the growths are blended or the roots uncertain. The efforts 
of doc tr inary controversialists to reduce all these growths to 
a single geiiiis cease to be of interest, We find it more in- 
teresting to trace the enrichment of genera and to determine 
their relative extent. This can never be quite the same for 
any two persons or even for the same person at two different 
periods. TJmt is illustratedj even by the example before us, 
for dreams observed in sub.sequent years, and even in the year 
immediately following that with which Ave are here concerned 
— some of them I propose to bring forward— indicate, though 
only in a slight degree, an evolving jirocess of change. They 
develop liecause personality develops, or, as it were, exfoliates, 
revealing ever new phases from within; yet that newness is 
ever new only within narrow limits — or when the limits seem 
to be wide it is because we contain within ourselves com- 
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piementavy and compensatory aspects — so that personality al- 
ways retains its own outlines and those outlines always dis- 
tinguish it from every other personality. It is the value of 
dreams that they reveal the real features of this personality 
more nakedly and in truer proportion than we could ever 
expect to see a personality revealed in waking life unless we 
had very intimately learnt to know it, and even then we could 
never be quite sure that we had justly estimated the exact pro- 
portion of its various elements. In dreams that is done for 
us : we only need the privilege of observation. 

There seems to me reason to believe that the relative place 
of the erotic in the present dreamer's life is justly presented 
by her dreams — though it would be helpful to compare them 
with the observations of other dreamers — when we bear in mind 
that the dreamer was at this time endau'ing a considerable de- 
gree of sexual deprivation at a time of life when in a healthy 
and vigorous organism the spontaneous sexual impulse is 
strong, We dream of a thing, as is well recognized, because 
we want to do it, although, as is less often recognized, we also 
dream of a thing for other reasons, because it forms part of 
the logic of the dream, or because we do not want to do it, or 
even merely because we Just happen to have clone it. A dream 
of erotic excitement may occur immediately after erotic grati- 
fication and seems then, probably, to be an echo of the gratifi- 
cation rather than a sign of desire; provided, that is, that no 
actual physical excitement has accompanied the dream. There, 
indeed, we are brought up to an important criterion; how far 
are we entitled to call a dream erotic when no physical excite- 
ment can be detected by the dreamer on awakening? At least 
eight (rather less than half) of the present dreamer's "erotic" 
dreams were accompanied by physical excitement and were 
therefore erotic in the full sense (Nos, 1, 2, 6, 28, 41, 50, 57, 
96). I am disposed to consider myself justified in regarding 
all dreams erotic in which the psychic content is erotic, quite 
independiCnt of the physical accompaniment. But it is obvious 
that when we regard a dream as erotic where there are neither 
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obv/oirs psycliic ijidications of its erotic Jiature nor nny physical 
sexLml-ticcoinpanimeiit, we tread upon inisafe ground. 

I do not propose to examine the details of these erotic 
dreams, They tell ns a great deal about the dreamer's ama- 
tory and affective temperament and experience in waking life. 
But I am not here concerned with analysis, and the reader 
may therefore he left to study them from this point of view 
for himself. 

It may, however, he of some interest, from the analytic 
as well as the synthetic point of view, to present a few of the 
subject's later erotic dreams, mostly dating from the following 
year. Those noted clown seem to have been typical of the 
later dj-eams, though they undoubtedly represent the most im- 
pressive of them, and cannot therefore be considered quite 
average dreams. One is tempted to believe that they corres- 
pond to the subject's actual development at this period; they 
present a greater refinement and sublimation of erotic feeling, 
and the subject herself noted that actual coitus entered less fre- 
quently into her diVeams. Yet this impression may Idc fallaci- 
DLiSj as is indicated by two early dreams (Cl, ClI) dating just 
before the main series, which I have brought forward. They 
chance to be very instructive in the light they throw on the 
subject's erotic temperament, occurring within a few days of 
each other, and illustrating the two sides, spiritual and physical, 
of her erotic nature. They might very well be regarded as 
the prelude to the series of dreams which they immediately 
preceded. 

Due AM Cl. (This and the following dream as well as CIV and CV 
are written in English by the subject.) 

Tlie dream begins witli a; dull dreary earth where suddenly 
comes a dear child, most certainly sent from fairyland. The child 
looks like a girl though I could not tell the sex and has big brown 
eyes shining like bright jet. Her locks are a soft golden brown, and, 
everywhere she looks, beautiful flowers grow, and everywhere she 
breathes, wonderful light appears. Soon the earth is transfonned. 
I sec, right over the hills, far away, a magical light glowing, and 
going into a wood, I find the undergrowth full of pink and firm 
aneinoncs. As I marvel at them I notice that, high above my heaef. 
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stand tall and splendid I'ed lilies. I do Jiot know where to look 
the earth is a real paradise, and I exclaim: "I must gather some 
lilies for mother.” I am just goiiiB' to break the strong stalk of one 
of them, when I see, entering the wood, the tall lanky figure of a 
dear man I know, His beautiful head is a glowing coiitvast to the 
red lilies near which he stands. There was no name, but there could 
be no iiiistaice, it was the head I love so mucli. He looked grave 
and somewhat sad, and this caused me to pause in the act of gather- 
ing my wonderhd red lilies. Then suddenly the beautifnl child c.amc 
into the wood and ran to him. She looked tired and haggard. Her 
flower-like eyes seemed bigger than ever, but stared strangely as if 
for ever condemned to remain open, She almost fell into his arms 
and he supported her as if he had been waiting for her and knew 
she would come in this dreadful state. The sadness of the face 
deepens and the child says softlj^j "They are asking too much of me. 

I shall have to leave them.'' And I understand that tlicy are iiieii 
and women, and that the fairy child is hound to leave the earth, I 
could not gather the lilies, 

There the dream stopped. I never came near him. He seemed 
not to notice me. I was the mere wonder- hound spectator of this 
ciicltaiiting scene, Would yon call this an erotic dreainf It left me 
in a most beautiful state. Was the child Love. Did it mean; Abuse 
love and it goes, and with it the flower and light, and itself the most 
glorious flower of all? 

Dream CII. (Two nights later): Last night I had a wicked 
erotic dream. Coming home from Bcliool a man boarded tlic Inis 
who, I am sure, is a French professor at the great college near here. 
I had never seen him before but have been shown his photograph. 
He looked so French, so professor-likc, and so like the photograph, 
that he interested me. Well, in the night, he, of all men, a perfect 
stranger, not even pleasing to me, did what no man has ever been 
allowed to do without being Iclcked in the face. And I siniply loved 
it, though I guar relied with myself and kept on repeating; ''How 
dare he when only one man is allowed to do this?” 

It was an idiotic dream, which left me disgusted at my wild 
enjoyjnciit, 

DreA-M CIII; I had a dream last night which, though neither 
charming nor agreeable, may be of interest as combining erotic and 
vesical elements. I was in a crowd at a great railway station in 
Paris, going to take a ticket for my birthplace, and awaiting my turn 
at the hooking office with a number of very Frencli pcoxjle, in shawls 
and hatless. People press against me and a fat lady tries to pass in 
front of me saying; "I was there before you,” to which I reply, 
knowing she is telling a lie: "ludeedl I am going first however.” 
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Wliicli I proceed to do, clljowing my way, I fear, I ask for a third 
class ticket for — . The clerk saysi “Have you your papers?” I 
reply: "No, I did not know they were needed." He tells me the 
gentleman beside me will tell me what I must do, Then I sec n 
man at iiiy right who explains vaguely that I must go and sec 
^ pay two francs, telegraph for my papers, etc. (I don't recal-l 
the details clearly.) I see myself quite small, like a school girl, in a 
light dress, aiul thinking that by pretending to be innocent I may 
get through without all these worries; so I innocently say: "I have, 
a passport at home,” and think to myself that I will telegraph to iny 
.servant, who is at a hotel with the children, to send it. The man. 
is taken in by tny angelic air, says, after the clerk has given me my 
ticket; "Come with me to see the superintendent [the word I think 
ill English] and the matter will he arranged," "But I shall lose my 
Iraiii?" "Oh, no, you have plenty of Lime,” So we go, I, quite 
.small, beside him, and telling him that I have been to England 
several times during the war and must tlierefore have a passport in 
order. As I walk or rather run after tills man who strides ahead, 

I drop a sixpence and then a half penny which roll on the ground. 

I stoop to pick them up when to iny horror I find they have rolled 
ill front of some men's urinals, but not wishing to lose my sixpence 
lialf penny I pick the coins up quickly and awkwardly and go on. 
We reach at last a room, which I enter, following the man, without 
at first realizing that the place is full of urinals (holes in the floor 
covered with earthenware) and I put my foot into a pool of golden 
urine, I become very red and uncomfortable, and tlien I see that 
iny companion is opening his trousers and preparing to urinate. I 
rush out and knock against a large, strong, short-skirted woman (of 
the "Land Girl” type), carrying a bucket, wlio has come to clean the 
urinals, and who .says to me siniling broadly; "You made a mistake?'' 
w'klcli makes me feel still more confused. But the man conics out 
as though he had noticed nothing amiss and we enter another room 
wliicli looks at first like the other, but I soon notice that, above 
holes in the floor, are taps, at one of which my companion washes 
liis hands, afterwards saying to me; "Where is my handkerchief 
then?” He searches his pocket in vain, then suddenly throws him- 
self on me, takes me in his strong arms, draws my head back and’ 
leaning over me seeks my lips. I struggle and exclaim; “What are 
yon doing? I shall call oiitl” I see behind me a window through 
which is visible the station crowded with people. I repeat; "I shall 
call oiitl" and 1 try to do so but he plants his tongue in my month 
saying; "I know how to prevent thatl" This seems horrible to me 
at first and I continue to struggle. Pie is powerful like the navvy 
who sometimes appears in tny dreams; he holds me as in a vise, and 
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little by little I begin to find tliat agreeable. He seeks to raise my 
skirt — a skirt of a golden color — in front — and I aid him in doing sol 
He is exciting me with liis linger in a most agreeable way when I 
awake, 

It was a dream of the handsome brute kind, such as two years 
ago iny erotic dreams nearly always were, though of late much more 
rarely. 

Drkam CIV: She had been to see her friend F., who had a 
sore throat, 

I was out for a walk> rather iu a hurry, very busy, I believe, oi\ 
going shopping. When at the corner of a quaint little French street 
there was a man waiting for me, It annoyed me as I had nothing 
to do with men, so I pushed on hastily, never looking at the man. 
When I came back, however, I began to wonder it he would still be 
there, and on coming to the corner I saw him and was not at all 
surprised to find that it was F. In a teasing mood, and giving myself the 
excuse that I was too busy, I passed him, head in air, though pleased 
and happy that it was he, I had no sooner started on niy way up 
another quaint little street than I was sorry for what I had done, 
and felt I had been extremely unkind, but on looking back I saw 
F.’s sad and somewhat sexually greedy face (which is a look I have 
never seen on his real face) peeping at me through the doorway of 
an open-air sort of “lavoir," and looking sadly resigned to my 
naughty enticing ways, I then pictured what he must have done to 
have the cltance of seeing me. I saw him, retrospectively, so to say, 
entering boldly the lavois full of women, at work washing, crossing 
it to cut short the street corner, and, when he saw me looking back, 
hiding himself hurriedly, while 1, playing hide and seek, came softly 
against the wall to surprise him. When we saw each other face to 
face we both looked radiant and happy, as iu real life, but auto- 
niatically each put out a long tongue to show the other (oh, horror) 
that it was black with a throat lozenge (such as I had given F. 
during the day) which meant we were both suffering from sore 
throat, and must not kiss. It was a gesture as of two children, and 
with the same mirth and gusto. In the end, however, the tongues 
united in a real kiss, and then in high and childish bliss we walked 
up the narrow little French street lightly, arm in arm, swearing 
mutually; "We shall cure one another," Then I awoke extremely 
happy at this ridiculous yet so delicious little dream, I wanted to 
urinate, 

Lilce the previous dream, this dream may be regarded as erotico- 
vesical. 

Dhe.\u CV: The beginning is vague. I am with W., a young 
lawyer to whom I was engaged more than ten years ago. Fie is 
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urging me to something', but it is very vague and I recall no words 
or gestures, only a desire on my part not to yield, and a feeling of 
Ijfjrcdoin that he should be so pressijig. At laslj still snppliajit, and 
now with his arm round my waist, he is beginning to move me when 
he hears a sound in the next room. He goes to sec what it is; it is 
F. who is there, looking- sad and overwhelmed, and I inystcriansly 
secin to see him through the wall. Not less mysteriously, I know 
that F, is pretending that he feels it to he quite natural that I should 
lake a lover of my own age, but his dejected air contradicts that 
assurance. That would have settled tlie matter, but in dreams our 
hearts are made of Stone. W. comes hack from the room, laughing 
cynically, and somehow indicating that he cannot believe that F, is 
jiiy lover. Nc seems sure of his approaching victory, and while F, 
is preparing to retire and leave us entirely alone he catches sight of 
the impatient W. in an act which he would no doubt have post- 
poned had he realized, like me, F.'s sad attitude. It was the placing ol 
Ills finger bcncatJi my skirt, aJid peneti'ating the sexual parts. For 
the moincnt I was strongly excited and forgot F.’s aad face. I even 
believe that for a few seconds I experienced a delightful languor. 
But suddenly I saw F. leave the lioiise, looking crushed. I heard 
someone say: "They cannot make him eat; he will never get over 
it.-” Then I knew that it was F. I loved, that I needed his mag- 
netically vivifying caresses, and to the astonishment of W. I rapidly 
threw on a rose colored dressing gown, and ran up the stairs, to find 
myself soon in F.'s arms and see his radiant face bending over mine. 
It was immensely sweet. But W. had followed me. He was there 
in front of us, and still sheltered in F.’s arms, I said to him; "Yes, 
tills is the 3]] ail I Jove, and I sliaJl never love any other." Mean- 
while, apparently attracted hy the disturbance, a number of boys and 
men seemed to be seizing and insulting F., while I (a good Pacifist 1) 
suddenly became a tigress, violently throwing at t/icm whatever pro- 
jectiles I could find and protecting F, with my body. I awoke. 

Dream CVI; While still, as it seemed to me, half awake, I was 
seeing and caressing F.'s head. This continued in dream, very 
happily. Suddenly the bed seemed to become immensely long, and 
F. appeared, far away at the foot of it, only his bearded face show- 
ing, as it rested on the sheet, gazing towards my legs. At my end 
of the bed I was white and small lying on my back, with feet 
towards the threatening beard. Then the face began to advance 
towards me like a long serpent on its belly, and snclclenly the head 
is between my legs, and I have the impression of coitus, but cannot 
say whether it was not just a kiss, Then I awoke, 

Dreaji evil: This dream occurred just before a visit to Cam- 
bridge, which place I associate with W, who was at that university. 
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I see W, in my dream, thoLigli not at all resembling him in physical 
appearance (but I am never able now to recall his features). He jg 
tall and slender, with loiig’ dark hair, the air of an ailist in the 
popular notion, and a negligent hut elegant costume. Wc seem to 
have met after years of absence, and he looks at me with attention 
t\nd tenderness, as if to see if I am unchanged. Then in a slightly 
biting tone, his ej’c becoming rather liard and cynical, but liis face 
yet keeping, as though in spite of himself, a ray of tenderness, he 
throws out the remark'. "No need to say, you have much thicker 
eyebrows than the rest of yoitr family, and that indicates passion, 
tragic passion, but still passion. Vons ctes iiiic grande pa-ssioiuiccl" 
As, with intense and tragic desire, he cries out these last words, the 
agitation and suffering of my frieiul affected me too in the same way, 
althoLigli at the same time the words lie used made me smile, and 
then laugh, for I seemed, below all this, to see F. whom W. could 
not see, and, at the reference to thick eyebrows in connection with 
tragic passion, my overflowing and assured joy associated other 
ideas. Plow could he not see that passion is always the sister of 
joy I And tlicn the idea suggested a little secret, for "thick ej’ebrows” 
are associated in my mind with a certain little triangle of dark hair 
elsewhere. These thoughts, difficult to render, passed paiior arnica Lly 
across my mind, while my friend looked at me with a wounded air, 
puzzled at luy gaiety, and so I, softening the outburst of a Laugh 
which might hurt hint, replied: "Ah, if had said that two years 
ago I should tcally have been frightened. Bnt now I can no more 
he frightened, no more; it is joyl” This phrase rcaroiised my friend's 
ardours, and he began to soliloguize on his side: "Passionate, yes, 
passionate. Tragic perhaps; but she will be my wife." And I, who 
guess what he is feeling, am full of pity. How can I say, without 
wounding him, that there is now F., and that after the joy and light 
that have come to me 3 can never belong to him, that lie belongs to 
the past? I do not recall whether I said this to him. The dream 
became vague as I awoke. 

Drf.a.m CViri; This dream begins with the idea that a Chinaman 
is to be my husband, I do not know whether my mother was the 
despot in this matter but I ant being put into an immense bed, and 
tlicy (who remain vague) Iwiiig to me a Chinaman who is to sleep 
tvitb me and be my husband, Ilorrorl this man griinaccs like a 
monkey; his nails are cut short, but with a sharp projecting point in 
the middle which transforms them into claws. When he coiiics near 
me these points prick niy skin like needles and Ills body is hairy, 
The ph 3 'sical repiilsioJi is painful and agonizing and no monster 
could he better fitted to provoke it. But be does not take me, 
someone interrupts- Two young girls arc loolcing for a bed and they 
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propose to occupj'’ that next to ours in the same room. But the sight 
of the monster shocks them; they rush out with tragic gestures, 
maUing v/itU raised hands and arms, in the direction away from 
which tlicir faces are turned, the classic gesture of certain Egyptian 
has reliefs in pushing off a horrible vision. But it seems to he a 
country in which beds arc scarce, for these girls had hardly left 
before a Whole procession of others passes through with the same 
end in view: at last two remain and, in spite of the Chinaman,' 
occupy the vacant bed. My man was thus obliged to keep quiet, to 
my great relief. 

The scene having changed, I was in the street with my China- 
man and several :3'-omig girls; wc were walking in a row, one mi girt 
almost .say arm in arm, the Cliinamaii at the end of the lino and I at his 
side. He had become singularly changed. His bronze or coppery coin- 
plexion suited him wonderfully; he was handsome, he was noble, and 
now completely shaven, with all his horror and grimacing gone. I fell 
ieajiijjg against him, and the presence of all these wojnen embar- 
ras.'iccl both of ns. Suddenly iiiy coniiranion seemed no longer able to 
stand it, and as if by magic we both entered a room, leaving the jmuiig 
girls bcliiiict. There my personality became doubled. There was one me 
on the bed — it must have been me and it spoke French distinctly — but 
fitcre U'a.<r also another me rcjminijig spectator. The woman on the bed 
was lying on her back and she said in pure French to the Chinaman 
(and the words remain very clear to me) i "There is a flower ; the mast 
bcautilul of flowers, and so finely coiistrLicted." Was this a command? 
My Cliinmnali seemed to tinders taiid it so, for he approached his sweet - 
]ic.irt (.she was certainly tliat now), and tiiriiing her over on the bed, 
with a light tnovenieiit, the thin drawers that covered her fell as by 
magic, and discovered two heautiful buttocks, rosy and firm, at the edge 
of the bed. Having only admired (but not touched) what he had thus 
revealed, my Chinmuaii, still in a charmingly playful way, turned thi.'i 
"ilower" ojitD the other side, thus expo.sing the sexual parts, which were 
like those of a little girl, without any shadowing hair. ITe seemed 
struck with astonishment at the beauty of this sight and still not daring 
to touch stood back the better to contemplate the sight, finally drawing 
away to a coi ner, where he squatted on the floor. The French woman 
OH the bed, now modestly lying on her back, was a little astonished that 
lie sliould go away, and after a few moments she said to him gently : 
"You know there is another flower and I should much like to know if 
It is well made." The Chinaman then, quite naturally, unbuttoned hini' 
self and drew out an organ which was stnall but erect and firm as though 
made of bronze, with a patina of copper, harmonizing with his face, 
which was so gentle and firm and noble. I do not know which admireil 
if most, the woman on the bed or the woman svlio was looking on, bti) 
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both felt g^rcat admiration for what seemed to he an object of art, And 
suddenly this beautilnl object became a serpent, grew elongated and 
opened its month, but still in an altogether artistic way, and then the 
Chinaman rose and came and made love to the little woman in a position 
which I am sure none ever thought of. He lay down beside her, both of 
them on their hacks, and seeming Jiot to touch her (he always seemed to 
fear to use his hands as though in his admiration he desired to niiiiinuHC 
the contact) but I know that the serpent did his work, drawing himself 
out and twisting hiinsctf extremely, but so sweetly and voluptuously, 
with no trace of venom; I cannot say that I was violently stirred, it was 
all so subtle; I cannot even recall the entry of the serpent; the dream 
tells me that it was sp, but I do not know; I doubt it; I only hear divine 
music which my Chinaman wa.s playing for me on a flute. \Vliat 
music 1 I really cannot describe it, any more than his way of playing it 
while lying close beside iiie, his two beautiful bronze musculai- but rather 
siejidcr arms holding the flute to his lips and raised towards the celling, 
both lying on oiir backs, so calm, so peaceful, so serene, that the sense of 
what the dream openly declares to have taken place was lost in the 
sounds of the flute, which filled me with ecstasy. 

The me, spectator, was during this time iimth occupied in seek- 
ing sonic iTietliod of slintting a door formed of two mattresses to 
prevent the profane noises and gross language of two harridans 
quarrelling on the first floor from penetrating to the lovers. It was 
specially what one of these vixens was saying which scandalized the 
spectator me, a woman doing joviruey-work for the proprietor of the 
liouse. She was making a furious onset on the mistress of the house 
on account, she said, of the scandalous goings-on, She had pro- 
fanely attempted to enter the room in the midst of tire lovers’ ecstasy, 
I liad quickly chased her out as one throws out filth, but her loud 
talk with the mistress of the house seemed to me a sacrilege and I 
was BO afraid that it waukl be heard on. the bed that I vowed I would 
sew together these mattresses, which persisted in falling back on me, 
If I could not otherwise hold them in place. Then I awoke. 

Why a Chinaman? That I do not know, but it was a jewel of a 
dream, which made me laugh afterwards. My son had been to see 
The Tew}>est and told nic of Caliban and his costume and sharp 
claws; that clearly in due need the dream. 

Diulatvl CIX; This dream took place four years later and is of 
rather different type, seeming to indicate a more mature stage of 
dcvclopincut, 

I cannot remember exactly, how the dream began, but I sec 
inysclf in bed with my favorite brother (lost in the war); wc were 
both naked and lying spoon-fashion, I with my bade to him. (It was 
the pogitiota iu which 1 had actually gone to sleep.) It is tny brother, 
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but at the same time it is Dea.th. He is dear to me. We are loving 
eacli other tenderly but yet he is Death as ■well as Love, those two 
divine things, which lie is forever in niy thoughts since Death took 
liiiii from ine. Tliis mystic lover — Death, Brother, and Love — is 
loving me and earcssing me, and I feel very happy with liis flesh 
against mine. He caresses me with his hands, covering all my naked 
botl3', especially the thighs and legs, with large slow moyctnents full 
of tenderness. I feel all through how mucli he is a lover, but also 
how muck he is Death, and how sweet and tender. Though my back 
is turned to him, I seem to sec him, lean and bony, like a skeleton, 
hardly covered by ilesli, and yet tliat flesh is so sw-eet to me, and the 
head, whlcli I also seem to see, is small (as those of skeletons seem 
to be compared with those of the living), bald, beardless, but not 
terrifying; without definitely recalling rny brother's features, I know 
that it is his face, rosy, with a tender roslness like a child’s face and 
quite unlike a death's head. Yet it is indeed Death that is loving me, 
and at the same time it is indeed my brother. After these pleasant 
caresses, he sits up and throwing hack the hedeJothes and finding 
me lying flat on my back he raises the nightgown which I then seem 
to be wearing (before we had both been naked) and uncovers my 
legs, stomach, and body, which is then seen to be, on the left side, 
from beneath the breast to low down on the belly, adorned by a very 
beautiful picture in colors, a landscape. My brother says tenderly, 
and with gentle pride'. "That is the expression of our loye, which 
you liave produced," and I am lost in wonder. I wanted Iiiin to go 
□n caressing and loving me, so that other beautiful tilings should 
conic out and cover my legs and thighs with fine landscapes, lo 
express in color all that I am feeling; but my brother says gravely: 
"No, that is not for the present. To find in colors the expression 
that yon are seeking yon need solitude," Here the dream became 
vague. The name of B, seems to float before me and the words 
"expression fii colors. ■" (Plcre it .lliould be explained that B. is the 
author of a book, read just before I went to bed, in which I had 
much ndnilrcd the po'wer to express color. It may also be added 
that my brother was a painter,) After my brother's remark 1 felt 
at first a little sad that he wished to leave me alone — U is so good 
to be loved — and then I felt that he was right. Still I need com- 
pany and I decide to leave my brother's bed and go and sleep in my 
sister's. She is lying, not yet asleep, In a small bed which I ask her 
permission to enter. She consents, even seems pleased, but .goon 
falls asleep, and we arc in an uncomfortable position, back to back, 
her rather large buttocks against mine. In sleep her body arches, 
and her bottom is thus propelled as a sort of battering ram, piisJiinfi 
me to the edge of the bed, so that I fear I shall fail out and begin to 
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think that it is not pleasant to sleep with a sister who is so in- 
hospitable and whose l)Uttocks are so fleshy anti firm. Then I awake 
for a few seconds and on going to sleep again find myself with my 
brother — here again also my lover and Death — both of ns naked, 
Again he is loving me v'illi large tender caresses and again, as before, 
he throws hade the bedclothes and lifts iny nightgown very high, 
then kisses me at length between the legs, so that I nearly lose al) 
sense of the real world, save of my brother's gentle hand covering 
and caressing my left breast. He stops in the midst of the long 
kiss to ask: "Would yon like me to kiss your breasts?" But I, in a 
trance, reply, "No, go on," and the delight of that kiss again abaorbs 
me entirely. But he stops, and seeing me lying flat on my back gazes 
at niy legs and body; on the left from below the breast to tlic bottom 
of the belly there was a great brown patch. My Brothcr-Lover- 
Death exclaimed: “There is no more picture, but tliat is where it 
was; it has left traces. Everything in you, with the help of oitr love, 
is preparing for it,” 

After that I seem to remeiubcr uo more. I awoke much moved 
by this dream which seems to contain the jnystic and erotic essence 
of my intimate life and afifections, 

Before passing- on from the erotic dreams of this subject, 
which have now been revealed, with singular franlcness, in all 
their aspects and all their intimate personal recesses, from the 
crudest to the mo.st spiritual, it may be of interest to consider 
briefly the personality’ of the lover in these dreams. We are 
not here called vtpon to do this analytically, because, without 
going beneath the surface, these dreams reveal manifestly and 
quite accurately the emotional phase the dreamer was in real 
life passing through. It its eel to be said, and is indeed still 
often repeated, that in dreams there is a "censorship" which 
suppresses or distorts wish fulfilments. That may be prom- 
iiiendy true in the case of many abnormal or neurotic dreamers, 
but such censorship is not pronounced in the case of nonml, 
healthy dreamers, and indeed the aigniflcant fact for us to re- 
member is that, as Freud has truly said, the heavy pressure of 
the "censorship" is really'- snspended, or at all events very much 
weakened, during sleep, Therefore it is enough to suininarize 
the results synthetically. It will be found that the largest 
niuiilfer, as many as eight, of these erotic dreams were en- 
acted with completely unUnown men, of lower social class. 
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usually vigoroLis working men, ultra-virile, inclined to be rough 
and aggressive, occasionally dark-skinned foreigners ; in this 
group tke physical excitement was most apt to lie pronounced, 
and most easily detected on awakening. Of the other dreams, 
one concerned the man to whom she had been engaged many 
years earlier; three her husband whom she had not seen for a 
year or two before this series of dreams began ; six a new 
friend for whom at this time her affection was growing; one 
a more distant friend ; one a man of her own class only known 
by sight and for whom she felt no attraction; one a half al- 
legorical figure associated with her brother; one was of mastur- 
bation; one of swinging; two, were mixoscopic, the sexual ex- 
citement arising from the scene witnessed. 

The erotic picture thus presented seems fully adequate to 
all the excitations likely to be presented in daily normal life. 
Yet the larg'est group of all, the first, cannot be thus obviously 
explained, and corresponds to no pronounced emotions in the 
dreamer’s waking life, It thus becomes of some psychological 
interest. 

. There is little doubt that what is misleadingly called 
"marriage by capture" has been common in primitive society. 
There has not usually been any violence or rape involved; the 
woman has retained her right to decide; but the man has 
exerted a show of force, and so is enabled to manifest hia ro- 
bust virility while she is enabled to manifest her feminine 
modesty. The courtship in this group of erotic dreams is 
clearly of the nature of "marriage by capture," The dreamer 
is impelled to invent a powerful and primitive lover whose 
sudden and ardent advances alarm and repel and disgust her ; 
but gradually she is won over, the lover seems more and more 
attractive, and the scene tends to end in intense physical and 
einotioiial satisfaction. It would seem that we may properly 
regard dreams of this group — which are without correspond- 
ence in the dreamer’s waking experiences or desires — as atavis- 
tic: but only in a very restricted sense. That is to say that 
they are the correlated psychic aspect of the most fundamental 
primitive sexual desire. When in the sleeping woman the phy- 
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sical sexual impulse is making itself felt apart from her dailj 
civilized life and her personal affections the ancient deep- 
seated associations of that impulse will assert themselves and 
the dreamer imagine that she is playing her part in a "mar- 
riage by capture.” Most women, asleep or awake, are aware 
of the presence within them of this primitive desire to I^e 
carried away by force, even though in actual experience they 
would resent it and never yield to it. In dreams they can give 
it free play. I would propose to term the dream of this type 
the MarriagO'^by-Captiire Dream, 

Flying Dreams. 

I introduce the discussion of these dreams immediately 
after the erotic group, because there is some reason to think 
tliat in part — though, I believe, only in part — they lie on the 
borderland of the erotic group. When I wrote at length on 
such dreams in my book. The World of Dreams, many years 
ago, I did not find that they were ever erotic. I associated them 
with exaggerated rhythniic muscular movements, especially 
with the rise and fall of the chest wall in more or less excited 
respiration. The evidence seemed to make that clear, and I 
had no evidence in favor of a sexual origin. Then came Freud 
who asserted that dreams of flying are the expression of a 
sexual wish, a kind of symbolization, of sexual origin yet with- 
out organic stimulus. It might, of course, be possible to at- 
tach too much importance to this assertion. Freud at that time 
believed that the majority of dreams are the expression of 
erotic wishes.^ So it seemed to me that he had no clioice — 

^ Thus In Die TraumdenUmg (3d, ed,, 1911, p. 205) Freud writes: 
"The majority of the dreams of adults deal with sexual material and 
express erotic wishes,” He merely added, as by an after- thought, that 
he would not "exclude the appearance" of nuineroLis dreams dealing witli 
hunger, thirst, etc. Fourteen years later, in liis "Seibstdarstclluiig" 
(Crete's Medisiu der Gegenwart, 1925) Freud states the matter much 
more clearly; "I have never set forth the opinion, often ascribed to me, 
that dream interpretation shows that all dreams have sexual content or 
lead back to sexual impulses. It is easy to see that hunger, thirst, and ex- 
cretory pressure may just as well produce dreams of satisfaction as any- 
repressed sexual or egoistic tendency." Thus stated — thoueb he has not 
always stated it so clearly — Freud’s position is the same as that I 
maintain. 
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evidence or no eyidence — but to make the same assertion o£ 
nyiiig" dreams. But I was quite willing- to take the siigg-estion 
.seriously, and I gave fresh attentLon to the matter. Freud 
had brought forward no convincing evidence on the point, but 
I found that — ^Avhile the respiratory origin of some dreams 
of the group could not be questioned — there was ground for 
believing that an erotic element must not be excluded. I found 
that ill some of these dreams a distinct erotic coloring could 
be traced, and also that such dreams tend to disappear in late 
life when definitely erotic dreams also tend to disappear, 
though this later consideration is not decisive since in later life 
all dreams tend to become less vivid and less definite. It will 
be seen that there are two dreams of flying in the present 
series (LII and XCIV). On account of the interest of the 
subject I aslced Mrs. N. to make further records of such 
dreams during the three or four subsequent years, carefully 
noting the circumstances under which they occurred. This she 
was kind enough to do, and I am thus able to bring forward 
six additional and highly instructive dreams of this class. 

DnEAJi CX; lb was a very agreeable dream. I was flying on a 
huge aeroplane with many planes, and I was able to move about on 
the wings of the monster, lilte a fly on the wall, without even en- 
dangering its equilibrium. 

1 am suffering from a sore throat. 

The dreamer subsequently added that during the five following 
days, still suffering from her throat, she had two other similar flying 
dreams. 

Dueam CXI. Menstrual period: I had a rather pleasant dream of 
flying last night. I was floating in the air and being admired by a little 
crowd, amongst which was one of the masters of the school, "It is 
quite easy,” I explained, coming to the ground. I proceeded to 
demonstrate this: "Take a long breath, lifting the chest; then, 
always holding your breath, bend down on your knees and take a 
sudden bounce, springing like a piece of eiastic” I went on to do 
so. It was most delightful, but, alas, I awoke. 

This dream is of peculiar significance because we find that, even 
in tlie dream itself, the dreamer realized the respiratory foundation of it. 

Dream CXII; Last night I dreamed I was in a kind of office 
with a man, dressed in brown, rather fat, and a stranger to me, -who 
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sical sexual impulse is making itself felt apart from her dailj 
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Bay the women work holteT in tlie house wlnm they are not married; tlio 
women njiprovc of it, hienuse ihoy say that men are mure faithful wdien 
not hmnnl hy legal iniirriuge. This has been nelt brrniglit out W, P, 
Liviugstime in bis interesting book, Black ilamuica The peoptr 

recognizie, he ttdls iis (p. tlUl), Hurt '‘faithful living togi'tliev eonalituteB 
marriage;” they say that they are ‘‘married hut nut piirsoiierl.” One 
rsttsiui against legal itiarriuge Is Lluit they are disiuelined to iiiuur the 
expense of llie oirnial saiictiun. (In \'enur.m'lu, it may lie added, where 
iilst) the. inajnrity nf births take place oiilvside nllitiial muniage, the chief 
reason is stated to he, not liiorat laxity, hut the same disineliimtion to 
pay the expenses of lefpil weilrtiugs.l h'retjuently in hit<‘r life, Home- 
times when they have, grown up son.s and daughters, euiiploH go through 
the oilicial eeremony. (tn Abyssinia, also, it is stated hy Hugues Le 
Itoux, >rliore, the. people are ('tiii.slian and marriage is indissoluhle and 
the eeremony expensive, it is not usual fnv married couples to niaka 
their unions legal until old age i.s l■oming mi, Bi'iEunl-Prohlcme, April, 
100k, ]i. 217.) Tt is Higniflcjiiit that tliis condition of thing.s in .Taniaioa, 
as elaGwheri*, is assoeiuled with the superiority of ivoiuen. "The wumen 
of the. ]ieaHant idass,” remarks Livingstone (p. 212), “are still practically 
independent of the men, and are fnspiently tlndr superiors, both in 
physical mid mental eaiiaeity.” They refuse, to hind tlipmaelveH to a 
man who may turn out to he good for nothing, a burden instead of a 
Help and protection. So long as tlie unions are free they arc likely to 
he permanent. If uiivde legal, the risk is that they will become, Intol- 
oiuhle, and eeiisc by one of tin- [uu lie.s leaving the. other. "The ucee.ssity 
for mutiuil kindness mid rorheariinee. ostahliahes a condition that is tho 
best gniirmitee of )>ei‘maiiene.v" I p. 21t). It la auiil, hmeever, that under 
tlip iiitluenee of religiiius and social |n‘esHUi‘o the ]ienple are hceoming 
more anxious (o adopt "ri'Hpeetahh'" iih’iisof sexiuil relationships, though 
it ai'ciim evident, in view of Livingstone's statement, that aneli respecta- 
hility is likely to involve a deerense of real morality. Livingstone points 
out, however, one siirious defeet in tlic iiviiHeut eonditlous which makes 
it easy for immoral men to eai'upo paternal respoiislhilitien, and this is 
tho ahsenee of leg.il |iriivisioii for Iho registration of the father’s name 
on liirtli eertincates (p. 21111), In every country wlicru the majority of 
births are illegitimate it is an olivious sneial aeeessity that the imniRa 
of both parents should hi‘ duly registered on all liirt.h eertificnte.s. Tt 
has heeii an unpardonahle failure on the part of the .Tamaicau Oovorn- 
mont to ncgleet the simpla measure needed to give "each child horn in 
tho country a. legal father” (p. 2(5S| . 

Wo tliviH Koe tliiii: we have to-day roacliecl a position in which 
—■partly owing to ccnnoinie caiifics and partly to ennses wliich arc 
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more de’t’ply rooted in the tendencies involved by civilisation — 
women are more often detached tlmn of old from legal sexual 
relatioiLsliip with men and both eexea are lees inclined than in 
earlier stages of civilization to Eacrifiee tlieir own independence 
even when they form eiioh lulatjoiiships. “I never heard of a 
woman over sixteen years of age wlio, prior to the breakdown 
of almriginal customs after the coming of the whites, had not a 
husband,” wrote Curr of the Australian Blacks A Even as 
regards somo parts of Europe, it is still possible to-day to make 
almost the same statement. But in all the richer, more energetic, 
and progressive countries very different conditions prevail. 
JIarriogo is late and a certain proportion of men, and a still 
larger proportion of women (who exceed the incn in the general 
population) never marry at all.- 

Before we consider the fateful significance of this fact of 
the growing proportion of adult uinnarried women whose sexual 
relationships are unrecognized by tlie state and largely unrecog- 
nized altogether, it may be well to glance summarily at tlie two 
historical streams of tendency, both still in action among us, 
wliich ail’cet the status of women, the one favoring tlie social 
equality of tlie sexes, tlie other favoring tire social subjection of 
women. It is not difficult to trace these two fitreams both in 
conduct and opinion, in practical morality and in theoretical 
morality. 

At one time it was widely held that in early states of society, 
before the cstablislunorit of tlio patriarchal stage wliieh places 
women under tlie protection of men, a matriarchal stage prevailed 
in u'hiGh women possessed Biipi'emo power.-* Racliofeii, half a 

1 Fnr pviclriK'c! regarding tlio general ahsenep, of ceUbae.y among both 
savage and hiirViaronn ne.oplca, see, e.o WnstevinaTek, /Tistpi'iy of Jlitiiiaii 
Marriaije^ Cli. VIL 

- TliPtfi lire, for iuHtiuioc, two mil lions of unmarried woinon in 
Franen, wliilp in Ilolgium SO per cent, of the women, ond in Goi'iuauy 
HOiuctiuioa even 01) per eent. are iininarvieil. 

a Snell a position would not be biolngicallv nnroaHoiiublr, iu view 
of the gi'ently prB|ioiHleraiit |>ai t iilayed by the female in the sexual 
(U'oeBfls wUielv SiiKuroB the conaorvation of tlio lae.R, “If tlm sexual 
in.stinet is regarded solely from Hie pliysieal sidi-,” says IX W. 11, Huaelr 
{Dan (iancldeahlMphrn dm Wrilif’n. Ifisil, vol. i, p, ’201), "tlie woman 
eimnot be vpgnrilcil aa tlie, piiippi'iy of the niaii, but with wpuil and 
gi'Piitev reason tins man iiiiiy bo regarded as Clin jsroiierty of thu woman." 
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century agOj -was the ffreat eliampion of this view. Ho found 
a typical example of a inati'iarchaL state among the ancient 
Lycians of Asia lilinor with wliom, I-IeiodotuB stated^ tlie child 
takes the name of the motlier, and followe lier status, not that 
of the father.^ Such peoples, Bacliofcn believed, were gyiueeo- 
ciatic; ifowcr was in the liands of women. It can no longer be 
said that this opinion, in the form held by Bacliofen, meets witlr 
any considerublo siiijport, Ah to the wide-Hprend prevalence of 
descent through the mother, there is no doubt whatever that it 
has prevailed very widely. But sueh descent through the mother, 
it has become rceogniKcd, by no mean.s iieceBsarily involves the 
power of the motlier, and mother-deBcent may even be combined 
with a patviurelial system.- There has even been a tendency to 
run to the opposite e.xtreme from Bachofen and to deny tliat 
mother-descent conferred any special claim for consideration on 
Tv'oinen. That, however, seems scarcely in accordance with the 
evidence and even in the ab.sence of evidence could scarcely be 
regarded us luobable. It would seem that we may fairly take as 
a type of the matriarchal family that based on the ambil anafe 
marriage of Sumatra, in wliLch Ihc husband lives in the wife’s 
family, paying notliing a>id occupying a .subordinate position. 
The example of the Lycinns is liere in point, for although, aa 
reported by Ilerodotim, there is nothing to phow that there was 
anything of the nature of a gymucoerac-y in Ijycia, eve know that 
women in all these region.^ of Asia Minor enjoyed high consider- 
ation and inflmuiec, traces of whieli may be detected in the 
early literature and Idstory of Christianity. A decisive and 
better known example of the favorahlo inflnenoe of mother- 
descent on the status of woman is affordojd liy the heana marriage 
of early Arabia. Under siich a s^'stem the wife is not only pro- 


1 Ilei'odiitiis, Hl<. i, Ch, CT.XXTIT. 

2 That imiver and relritioriuliip niT. Guth'cly diafciacfc was pointed out 
maiij" yours ago by Ij. von Parguri, Muttarrccht wid Vnierreoht, 1802. 
WcHtcrnuircIc lOriffin artrl /Jpuciopnicnt nf /7i« Moral Ideas, vol. i, p. 
036), wilt) is iiieliiit'd to tliink tlmt Wtoinmeti! Ims not proved ecmeluBivBly 
Hint nuillier-ileatT'iit. involves less nntliority of Inisbuud over wily, niiikCH 
the impoitinit auaUfleatltm tlmt tlin liuHliand's aiitliorlty Is hapaired 
wlion liu lives niaong Ida w.-fe'a kinsfolk. 
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served from the subjection involved by purchase, which always 
easts upon her sgitic sliaclow of the inferiority lielongiiipr to 
property, but she herself is the owner of the tent and the house- 
hold property, and enjoys the dignity always involved by the 
possession of property and the ability to free herself from her 
husband.! 

It is also iivipossilrle to avoid connecting tlie. primitive 
tendency to motbcT-deBcent, and the emphaBis it involved on 
maternal rather than paternal gonorative energy, with the tend- 
ency to place the goddess rather than the god in the hirefront of 
primitive pantheons, a tendeney whicli cannot possibly fail to 
reflect lionor on tlic sex to which ttie siijiromo deity belojiga, and 
which nmy he connected u'ith tlip, large part which primitive 
women often jday in the fiinelions of religion. Thus, according 
to traditions conniion to all tiic central tribes of Australia, the 
woman formerly took a nnidi griaiter share in tlic performance 
of eacred ceremonies which are now regarded as coming almost 
e-xclusivcly within the nuisculine province, and in at least one 
tribe which seems to retain aiu;iej)t practices the women still 
actually take part in thc.se ceremonicB.- It seems to have been 
inueli tlic same, iji Europe. \l’e observe, too, hntli in the Celtic 
pantheon and among Slediterrmuian iieoph'.s, tlnit while all the 
niieiont divinities have r'eeedcd into the dim Imtfkgrovmd yet the 
goddesses loom larger llum the gods.'' In Irelimil, udiere ancient 
fiu.stom and tradition have always lu'cn very tenaciously preeervoil, 
woiiien I'etaiiKid a very higli iiosition, and much freedom lioth 
before and after marriage. “Every womaiu” it waK said, “is to 
go the way she Avilletli freely,^’ and after marriage rIic enjoyed 
a better position uinl groater freedom of divorce than was afforded 

1 IloliPiUson Sinitli, /Cdi.s/iij' e'a! .Uten iaffr in h'firl// J. G. 

Pram' lia.s oiil, (.leaf/rwcvi ^^al•cll UT, l.s.SO) that tlui jiartially 

Sninitki peoploH on the Plfirdi fionlua- of Alivashiiii, not SHldceted tu tli« 
rflvohitioiinvy pnii'cssc^i (■{ Tshuu, iiKwi'rve a system clesin.v i-nsembUiig 
loeufT marriage, n.s wiOl ns seini! triiees of tlm opposite Hystem, by Hohert- 
son Smith ciilleil Jin’nl Jiiarriiige, in u'liicli llio wife is acquired by pur. 
chase and becomes u piece of property, 

a.Speiieer and fiiUuii, iVoi'dicru TiilaM 0 / (’'on (red rLiistrafia, p. S5H, 
a HIivh and nryniiior-Joiuia, The WcMi fVop/e, pp, of. Rbya, 

OelUo Hcathmtlom, p, 1)3. 
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either by the Gliristiari Ch\in‘li or the English common law.^ 
Tliere is less diJIicnlty in recognizing that inother-iliiaccnt was 
peculiarly favoi'ulilc tfi the higli stutus ol women when we realize 
that even iiiulur very iinfavorable comlitiona n'onion have been 
able to exert great jirosauj'!! on iJir; men and to reaiat aucc'esstiilly 
the attempts to tyrannizo over theni.^ 

If we cioimidor the. statua of woman in the great empires of 
antiquity we iind on the M'holc tliat in their early stage, the atage 
of growth, as well as in their final stage, the stage of fruition, 
women tend to occupy n favorable position, while in their middle 
stage, usually the stage of prcdouiiiuUing military organization 
on a patriarchal basis, u'cimen occupy a leas favorable posi- 
tion. Tliia cj'clic niovemoiit seems to be almost a, natural law of 
the develoimnnit of great social groups. It was apparently well 
marked in the very stable and orderly growth of Enbylonin, In 
the earliest times a Babylonian woman had complete independ- 
ence and equal rights with her hrothera and her husband; later 
(as shown by the code of Ilamurabi) a woman’s rights, though 
not her duties, were move circiimscrilied ; in the still later Neo- 
Babylonian periods, she again acquired equal rights with her 
husband,® 

In Egypt the position of ummen stood liighest at the end, but 
it seeiaa to have been liigli throughout the wlmle. of the long 
course of Egyptiaji history, and eoutinuously improving, while 
the fact that little regard was paid to prenuptial chastity and 
that marriage contracts placed no stress on virginity indicate the 
absence of tho cnneejition of women as property. iMorc than 
three thousaiKl five Imiidred years ago men and women were 
recognized ns equal in Egyid. The high position of tho Egyptian 
woman is eignificantly indicated by tlio fact that her cliild was 
never illegitimate; illegitimacy was not recogtrized even in the 


1 Rliya and Brjoimor-, Tones, op, p. 214, 

2 Crawley (T/m Mpalia Jlnur, p. 41 rl art].) pfiA'PS iiumorcmH instances, 
shovillnai. "Lii Feniiiin dims I’Antiqaife,” Jnut'nal Aniatiqua, IfiCd, 

vol. vH. p, (i7. Hee, nl»o, VicUor Mars, neiirfige sur Ataijrioliigia, IRDO. 
Bd, Iv, Itiht 1. 
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CHBC oJt a slave woman’s child. ^ “It is the glory oJ: Egyptian 
morality^'’ says Amelineau, “to have been the first to express the 
Dignity ot Woman.’’” Thu idea of marital nntliority waa 
altogether nnknown in Egypt, fi'licre can be na doubt that the 
high status of woman in two civilizations so stablcj so vital, so 
long-lived, and so influential on human culture as Babylonia and 
Egypt, ia a fact of much signitlcancc. 

Among tiu! .Tews there acemK to have been no inle.nuediato stage of 
eiibovdinatioTi of women, but instead a gradual iifngresH throughout from 
complete sHbjeetiun of the woman as wife to ever greater freedom, At 
first the husband could 7'c|iu(linti*- lii.s wife at, will without cause, (This 
was not an extension of piitriarelial autlioritj', but a purtdy marital 
authority,) Tlic realrictions on this authority gradually inercased, and 
begin to he obseivnhle nlrcndy in the Bonk of Deuteronomy. The 
Miahnuh went further and farbndB divorce wlienever the wife’s condition 
inspired pity (as in insanity, captivity, etc.). By A, D. inB.*), dh'ores 
was no longer possihle except, for legitimaU! rensaiiB or by tlu! udfe's con- 
cent. At the snnie time, tiie wife also began to nciiuii'c the rigiit of 
divorce in the form of eotnpelling tins hufllmnd to repudiate licr on penalty 
of punialnnent in ease, of refusal. On divorce the. wife bceninc an inde- 
pendent woinmi in her own right, and wn.s permitted to curry olT the 
dowry which iier hushiind gave her on miirriiig-c. Thus, notwithslunding 
.Jewish re.spect foi' the Ictler of Hin liur, the ilexihic juria]irude]ieu of the 
Hulibift, ill harmutiy with flic growHi of eultcire, ncconled an cwcr-growiiig 
nioasHi-B of sexual juslicc inid eipialily In women (T). W. Aiiunm, Tfie 
i/cwinh /mio of fi ii-oi'rr ) . 

Among I, he Ariilm Hie (ejuleney of j)rogreMH has also been favorable 
to women in many respeets, especially ns regards itiheritanee. llofure 
Mahnmtned, in ncenriluiiec witli tlu< systimi pviwailijig at Medina, women 
had little or no right of inheritance. The legislation of the Koran inodl- 
iled this rnle, without entirely aholishiiig it, and placed women in a much, 
better po.sition. Tliis i.s attrilnitcal lai'gely to the fact that ifalionimcd 
bidongwl jiot to Jfedina, hut to Mecca, where traces of matriarelml cua- 
tom still survived (W, Maivais, JJcn J’urcnls ei i!m AUi^/i JgliccensiMea eii 
Droit 

1 Doimlilson, TVownn, pp. 11)0, 241 ct scr/. Kietedd, (Dio Ehc in 
“Affi/iitrii," p, 17 ), thinks llic statement of Diodorus that no children were 
illegitiinatii, needs qiaili/lcatioii, hut that ccrtidnly the illegitimate child 
in Ugy]it Wfth at jio Micial disndvanlagc, 

2 Aindlinenn. flu .U'lra/n Kf/i/jiiiriint:, p. 11)4; lIoblioiisH, Uforah in 
B’lKilii/ioii, vol. i, p, 1,H7; I’lniilers I’etric, Jtcliffian and Oonadenca in 
Ancient I'onvt, pp. 131 «( seq, 
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It may be jininUd out — for it is not alwaya realized — that even 
that obige of eivilizatioii — wlieii it oeeura — wliieh involves the Bubnrdina- 
tioii (lud anbjeetiort of woman mid her rights reiiUy has its origin in tlio 
need for the iiroteetiou of women, ami is Konietimes oven a Higii of tlio 
acquirement of new privileges by women. They are, aa it were, locked 
up, not in order to deprive tUwn of their rights, lint iu order to guard 
those rights. In the later inure stalilo phase of eivilizatioii, when women 
are no longer exposed to tlio same duiigers, this motive is forgotten and 
the guardiansliip of woiiiuti and her rights seems, and indeed has really 
bcoonio, n liuvdsliip rather tlmn an advantuge, 

Of the wtfttus of woiiicn at JtoiTic in the earliest periods we 
know little or nothing ; the patriarchal system was already firmly 
estulilished ivlien Homan history hegins to liecoine clear and it 
involved nnuKually strict siihordination ot tlie woman to her 
father first and then to her hushaiid. But nothing is more cer- 
tain than that the statu.H of wonicn in Home rose with the rise of 
civilization, e.vactly in the same ivay as in Babylonia and in 
Egypt. In the ease of Home, however, the growing refinement 
of civilization, and the c-viiansion of tlui Enipiro, were associated 
with the magnificent development of tlm systcin of Homan law, 
which in its final forin.s consecrated the position of women. In 
the last days of the Hepuhlic women already began to attain the 
same legal level as men, luitl later the great Antonine juris- 
conaults, guided Ijy their theory of natural law, reached the 
conception of the ef]viality of tlie sexes aa a principle of the code 
of equity. The pntriarclial auliordiniUion of women fell into 
complete diseredit, and this continued until, in the days of 
Justinian, under the influence of Cliristianity, the position of 
women began to suifcr.i In the best day.s the older forms of 
Homan marriage gave place to a form (apparently old hut not 
hitherto considered reputalile) which amounted in law to b 
temporary deposit of the woman by her family. She was 
independent of her husband (more especially aa ahe came to 
him with her own dowry) and only nominally dependent on her 
family. Marriage waa a inivate contract, accompanied by a 
religious ceremnny if dcaivod, and being a 'contract it could be 


1 STalmi, Anoicnl Late, Cb, V. 
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dissolved, for any reason, in the jjresence of competent witnesses 
and with dne legal forms, after the advice of the family caimcil 
had been taken. Consent was the essence of this marriage and 
no sliame, therefore, attached to its dissolution. iSfor had it any 
evil effect eitlier on the happiness or the morals of Homan 
women.^ Sucii a system is obviously more in harmony witli 
modern civilized feeling tl>an any .system that has ever been set 
up in Christendom. 

In Home, also, it is clear that this system was not a mere 
legal invention but the natural outgrowth of an enlightened 
public feeling in favor of the erjuality of men and women, often 
even in the Held of se-xmil moralit3^ Plautus, wlio jiialcea the 
eld slave Syra ask why there is not the same law' in this respect 
for the husband as for the wife/ had preceded the legi,st IJlpian 
wlio wrote; “It seems to be very unjust that a man demands 
clnistity of his wife while lie himself sliow's no cxiimplc of it.”®* 
Such demands lie deeper tlian social legislation, but the fact that 
tlieae questions presented tbemselvcs to typical Homan men 
indicates the general altitude towards women. In the final stage 
of Homan society the lioml of the patriarchal system so far as 
women were concerned dwindiod to a mere tlircnd binding them 
to their fathers and leaving them quite free face to face with 
tlieir husbands. “The Human matron of the Empire,” says 
Ilobhouse, “was more fully her own miati’ess than the married 
woman of any earlier civilization, with the possible o.xccption of a 
certain period of Egyptian hi.story, and, it must be added, tlian 
the wife of any later civilizatiiui down to onr own generation.'* 

On tlio Htrengtli nt tlie statiTuoaiq of two satirical writers, Juvenal 
and Tacitus, it lui.s Ijoimi supposed liy umny tlint nomau women of the 
lato period were given up to licensG, It Is, however, idie to seek in 
Batirists any hniiuiced pictuvfl of ii groat eiviiizntion. Hohltouae (foe. 
oii., p. 2111) coneludes tlmt (in the wlioln, Koiimn women worthiiy 
retained the. position of tlioir hu.shands’ coiupanions, counsellora and 


1 Donnldiion, IgoiiKm, pp, lOO, 120. 
a Afciartior, iV| fi. 

3 Digest XLVriT, la, 15. 

i Iloblioiise, Moral /1 in JivolitUmi, vul, i, p. 213. 
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fl'icnaa wliiok they hiul held when nn Anatere Byatein placed them legally 
ill liis pOMcr. Most nutlioritiea seeiii now to be of thia opinion, though 
at all eni'lier pi-l’iorl Friedlilluler expressed hiraself more dulilously, TIlua 
Bill, in his judidous Komuti fi'wcieli/ (p. lOIl), states that the Iluman 
woman’s position, both in law and in fact, rose during tlio Eiupiru; wHli- 
ont being Uwa virtuuuB or re.spwU'd, she bM'nme fw wore atconiidUbed 
and nttractive; witli fewer restniints she had grentcr eliimn mill 
iirlluenee, even in inddio nlTaiVH, iind was iiime and more the, equal of her 
husband. “In tlie. last nge of the AVesLern Empire, tbern is no deteriora- 
tion in the position and inflneiwe of women," Principal Donaldson, also, 
in his valiiftldc hislorienl skoteli, Tl’oman, emisiders (p, 113) that there 
WflB no degradntirm of tnorivis in tlie rionum lOminrci “the licentiDUsnesa 
of T’agaii Uimm is nothing to the litentionsiiess of Christian Africa, 
Komc, and Giuil, if W'O can put any reliancQ on the deseripLLon of 
Salvinn." Snlvian's description nf Christendom is prolialdy exaggernfed 
and oae-aided, lint exactly the same may be said in an even greater 
degree of the descriptions of ancient Ilnino left by clever Bagan Batiri.sts 
and ascetie Cbristiau preaeliers. 

It tluia l)(!coniB8 ncceKdtivy to leap over considurably mort- time, 
a thoiiaaiul yoara lnif<ii'e tve roacli a atai^c nf civilization in any 
degree tippioftclihig in height the Jinal stage of Roman society. 
In the eighteenlli and niiietcentli centuries, at first in ITrance, 
then in Knglanrl, rva find ona; inure, tlie moral and legal movc' 
ment taiidiiig Lannirda the otpuilization of Avonnm with men. Wc 
find also a long seriea nf jiioiiecra of that inoveinent foreshadow- 
diig its developmentB : Mary Astor, ".Sojihia, a fjady of Quality," 
Segur, !Mra. Wheeler, and very notalily Mary Wollstnnecrnl't in 
A Vindication of the BifflUs of Woman, and John Stuart Mill in 
The Subjinrlum of IFunicn.^ 

The uiiiin European stream of infliienees in thia matter 
within historieal times Inw involved, we can scarcely doubt when 
we take into consideration its enmphvx phenomena as a whole, the 
mainteiiamn of an inequality to tlie disadvantage of rvomcn. 
The fine legacy of Ttnman law to Europe wnis indeed fnA’orable to 
women, but tliat legacy was (li.syiersed and for the most part loat 
in the move predominating inllnenco of tenacious Tentonie 

1 Fur nil aci'dinil of the work of some of the los.s known of these 
pionecru, sec ti series of arlicles by TTaniet Afcrluulmin fn tho ll-’est- 
fliwisfce lif’ntitui, c'Hpeeially Nuv., IHllH, and Nov., 11103. 
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cuHtom associated with the vigorously organized Christian. 
Church, Notwithstanding tliivt tlie facts do not all point in tlia 
samo direction, and that thore is consequently some difference of 
opinion, it seems evident that on the whole both Teutonic custom 
and Christian religion were unfavorable to the equality of 
women with men. Teutonic custom in this matter was deter- 
mined by twm decisivo luctoTS: (.1) the existence of niarriage by 
pui'chase which altliough, as Crawley has ])ointcd out, it by no 
means necessarily involvc.s tlie degradation of women, certainly 
tends to place them in an inferior jmsition, and pre-oecupa- 
tiou with war which is always acenmpiinied by a depreciation of 
peaceful and feminine occupations and an indifference to love. 
Christianity was at its origin favorable to w-omeii beeiiUBo it 
liberated and glorified tlie most essentially feminine emotions, 
but wljen it hecaiDD an eetalili.sheil and organized religion with 
definitely ascetic ideals, its whole omotional tone grew unfavor- 
able to women, It bad from the first excluded them from any 
priestly function. It now regarded tlicin as the. special repro- 
sentativea of the despised clement of sex in life.^ The eccentric 
Tertullian had once dcadared that w'oinan was janiia Diaholi; 
nearly seven liunilred year.s later, even the gentle and philosophic 
Anselm wrote r Fcmina (ax vM 

TIuih imitaig tlie Fiiuilis, with whom tlie pTiictice of nionogamy pre- 
vRibitl, ft woumn was never fi'eej slio eu'ilil not huy or sell or inherit 
without tlie pennifisinn of those to wbo’u hIic helcmgej. Slie pftBSBcl into 
the posses.'iion of her huHijand by aequisitiou, and wlioii lie fixed the 
wedding day ho gave lu‘r parentn coins of BiUftll money ns arrha., and 
the, (Illy after the wedding Hhn received from him a pi-eftent, the limrsan- 
gsJ)B. A widow Jwiofiged to iier parents ngnin (BedoHierro, //iftfoirc da 
Afoao-ft das /'Vaiicoi.i, vol. i, p. ISO). It is true tliat the tinlie Iftw 
ortluined a pecuniiiry fine for tomdiing a womnn, even f''r .sqaeu/ang her 
finger, hut it is elcnr tlmt the offence thus eominitted was an offeneo 
ngjiiiist property, ami hy no meana ngaioat tlie wnietily of a wninan’s 
pcrsoiULlity. The primitive flerimm hiishund could sell iiis children, and 


’Tlie infliienfe of Cliriatlanlty on the po.sitiun of ■women ha.s been 
tvell (Useusseil hy Tieeky. UXsinag of Kiiropram MnrnU, vol, ii, pp. 310 ef 
scg., and marc reeently liy Thniuldsou, IJk, ill. 

2Mignc, Pafralogia, vol. elviii, p, Ctlfl. 
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BomEtlincs Uia ■wife, cvpii into slavery. Iiv tUe eleventh century cnse.H of 
wifo-flcllin^; (u o still hoard of, though no longer rueogniwcl by law. 

The IriiililioiiH of Cliriatiuiiity were move favonililo to sexual 
equality than were TeuUuiic cUHtoms, ljut in becoming iininlgainated rvitli 
thoBO eiistoina tlir'y ailileil tliclr own spoeinl contrihuLinn as to womnn'e 
itnpvirity, This siiiritiial inferiority of woman wan sigiiillcaTiUy ahown 
by the rcRlri«lion» aonietiiiies iiliiceil on women in church, and even in 
the right to enter a dmreli; in Home idni'ca tliey were cainpelUid to 
remain in tlio imitiiex, even in nttii-rimimHlic clmrelioa (ae.e for the*! 
rulefl, Sinilb and Clifli'tluini, flifllioitariy of ChriaUati, Aniiqiiilies, art. 
"Sbxch, Separation of’). 

By attempting U> deBBXuaiize tli« idea of man and to ovcrae.xualixe 
the idea of wnimin, Chriatiaillty necesHiirily degraded llic pnaition of 
woman and tlie coneeptinn of woniauiKnnl. Ae DonahlHon well remarks, 
in pointing tlile out (op. cit., p. ISS), “I may define man aa a, main 
human hoitig and woimtti a* a female human hiiiiig. , , . . What the 

early Cnu-iatinnH did naa tn atrike the ‘nmlp’ out of the dellnition of man, 
and ‘human being' out of the definition of woman." Huliglon generally 
appears to he a. ]K>werfnlly deprcHsing iiilliieni'e on the poaition of woman 
notiviUiatandlng tins appeal which it innkea to woman, WoBterniarck 
coiiflidcra, indeed (flrfyin and /iciiclo/imenf of the Sforal Ideas, vol, I, 
p. BOO), that religion "Iuih pnibalily lie.eu the most persiatent cause of 
tlio wife's subjection to licr buslmnd's rnle." 

It Is somelimcH said that the Chrisliaa tomlency to place women 
in an interior spii-iliinl jniHition went so far that a cliurch council 
formally denied that women have aoiils. This foolish story has indeed 
been repeatod in a ])arrot liko fujihioii hy a number of writois. Tlta 
Bonrce of tha story is prohwbly to be fouml in the fact, recorded hy 
Gregory of Tours, in Ilia liisluvy (Uli, vtii, cap. XX), that at tUii Council 
of Mficuii, ill SMS, a hisliop was in doulib as lo uhetber the term ‘'man'' 
included woman, hnt was conv iiieed l;iy the other ineinbcrs of the Council 
that it did, Tha same diflleulty has prcsieiited itseit to lawyers In more 
modern times, and has not always lieen resnlveil so favorably tn woman 
as liy the Christian Comicil of hfAcou, 

Tire, low estimiLto of women that prevailod even in the early Ohvireh 
ia oflmltted hy Cliiistiau scholni-B. "Wc cannot but notice," writes 
MejTick (art, “irarringe," Smith anrl Cheethnra, Diotionart/ of C'hrisiintt 
AnfitjiiHioM) , "even in the. greatest of the Christian fathers a lamentahly 
law estinialo of woman, ami conseriueiitly of the jiuirriaga rtfiationship 
Even ,St, Augustine can see no justiflcatioii for marriage, except in i. 
grave closira deliherately adopted of liaving eliildreni and in oncnrdancB 
with this view, all married inlercoursfl, except for tfliis singlo purirose, is 
liatshly cnndeninerl, If nmrrisige is sought after for llie sake of ehildren, 
it is justifiable; If entored tuto ns n. rcmrrfi'iiwi to avoid worse evils, it 
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ih pardoiia-We-, the iili'iv, oE tin* iinituiU society, help, and comEort that 
till! one ought to have of tUcs Other, both Ln. prosperity luid ailveTsity, 
btlrdly existed, and oould liariDy yet cxiat.” 

From the woman’s point of view, Lily Braun, in her iinpactant 
work on tlii! woman (piestioii {Din Pruucnfraifc, 1001, pp. Eft cf seq.) eon- 
chides tlint, in so far ns Christianity was favoraliln to wmiieii, ice imiat 
sno tlmt fivvnrnhle itiduence In the. plaeinij of women on tliD sama moral 
level n.i men, as illnstnUed in tlie saying of Jesns, “Bet him who is with- 
ont sin amongst you pimt tho first stoiiP,” implying thnt eaeli sex owes 
tlio snnm fldolity. Tt renehed, she adds, no fnrliinr than this. “Chris- 
tianity, which women accepted ns a delivcnuieo with so mneh enthusiasm 
niul died for as martyrs, hns not fulfilled (dieir hopes.” 

hlvon ns regards the moriil equality of tlie sexes in marriage, the 
position of Christian aulliorilies was soinetiiims ecpiivueal. One of the 
greate.st of the Fathers, St. Bmsil, in the latten- half of tlio fourth cen- 
tury, di.stiiiguislied between adultovy and foviiiention na committed by a 
married man; if with n irmrrieil woman, it was adnltcvy; if with an 
unmurriocl woman, it was merely fornication. In the fnrmer case, a wife 
Hhonkl not receive her hush and hark; in the latter imse, she should (art. 
“Adullevy,” Smith and Cheethnm, Z)ietfoiioi\i/ of (7hr'isffan Ajitiquftioa) . 
iSucIi a decision, hy nttnoliing aupreme iinporlancft to a distinetion which 
rnnld ivmke no difrerenee to the wife, liirolved a failure to recogtiixc her 
moral porsnnality. Jrmiy of the Fathfira in (ho Wesh-rn Oliurch, liow- 
(ver. like .Terome, Angiistine, and Aliihrose, could see no reiismi why the 
hiiiral law siiould not be tins same for tho huslnind ns for the wife, hut 
as late Itotnan feeling both on the legal end popular aide was already 
approximating to ttint view, the iirllimiiee of Olivistinnily was .scareely 
regiiii-ed to attain it. Tt ultimately received fortmil sanetioii in the 
Uoman Cnncm I.aw, wliicli decreed that adultery i.s equally oninniitted by 
•itlier ennjiigjil party in two degiees; (1) .ihnplrj;, tif the married with 
tile unmarried, ami (2) diiplrv, of the married with tlin married, 

Tt can scareely lie said, however, that Christianity sncoecdetl in 
attaining th® iiieliislon of this view of llie. moral equality of the sexes 
into actual practical morality. It was neoepted in theory; it was not 
Eolloxved in praetice. W. (T. Bumiiev, di-simssing tliis question [Folk- 
vai/s, pp. , eonchules-, “Why av® these vii'ws not in the morcsl 

Uiidmilitedly it iaheeausethey are dnginatio in form, invented or impoacii 
Iiy fclieologiettl autiiority nr philosophical K]ipeiiliitinii. They do not grow 
out of tho experience of life, and eaniint he. verillcd liy it. The reasona 
are in ultimate pliysiulogleal facts, liy I'irtue of which one la a woman 
and the other ia a man.” Tliero is, liowevor, mors to bo Bftid on this 
point later. 
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It was probably, however, not so inucli tlie Church as 
Teutonic ciistaina nncl the development o£ the feudal Bystem, with 
the masculine and military ideak it fostered, that was chiefly 
decisive in fixing the inferior position of \nmien in the ineditcval 
world. Even the ideas of cliivalry, which have often been 
supposed to he peculiarly favorahle to women, ao far ns they 
affected woineti seem to have been of little practical significance. 

In Ilia great work on chivalry Garitior bringa forwaril mucli evi- 
dence to allow that tliB femlal apirit, liko the military spirit ahviiya and 
Gvoiyivhore, on. the whole involved at bottom a disdniti tor women, even 
though It occiiHioiially iftimliv.iiil them. “Go into your painted and gilded 
raoma,” wo rend in ItenauH tie Jlftjiifauliaii, “ait in the ahnde, make yoiir- 
Bclvea comfortable, drink, cat, work tepestiy. dye silk, Inil, reinember 
that you must not oociipy yonrsolvcB with our affaira. Our businesa is 
to strikowith the ated sword. Kilence!’’ And if the woman insists she 
la etruok on the face till the blood oomca. Tlie husband had a legal right 
to beat Ilia nHfo, not only for adultery, but oven for contradicting him. 
Women wore not, however, entirely without power, and in a tlurteonth 
century cnllectiou of Coiittinmx, it in set down tliat a lui.shand must only 
heat Ilia wife reasonably, rfenrtJjlcment. (Aa regurds the. buabancl'a right 
to chaatiflo his wife, see also llobbonao, Jlforolx in voi. i, p. 

234. In England it wiis not until the reign of CMvarles II, from which 
ao many modern niovemeiits date, tliat tlie husband was deprived of this 
legal right.) 

In the eyes of a feudal knight, it may lie added, the heanty of a 
horse eompnled, often siiceessfully, with the, lieauty of a woman. In 
OirJiers de A/etsi, two knights, Garin nnd his cousin Givbei't, ride by n 
window at which situ ti heavitiful girl with the face of a rose and the 
white flesh of a lily. “Ijook, cousin Glrhert, lookl By Raiiit Mnry, a 
hcauCifnI woiniinl'’ "Ah," Glrhert replies, “a lieniitiful beast la my 
horse 1” “I have, never seen anything so charming as that young girl 
with her fresh eoior and her dark eyes," says Garin. "I know no steed 
to compare with mine,” retorts Girhert. When the men were thna 
absorhcil iu tlie tliing.s tliat pertnin to war, it is not surprising that 
amorous advances were left to young girls to make. "In all the chrm/iaiut 
de gdste," Gautier remarks, "it is the young girls who make the advances, 
often with effrontery," though, he adds, wives arc re,prcscntcd as more 
virtuous (L. Gautier, Are Ohevalcrie, pp, 230-0, 340-150). 

In England Pollock and Maitland IHintory of' I’lnylish Law, vol, ii, 
p. 4,31) do not believe that a life-long tuteliv of women ever existed ae 
among ntber Teutonie peoples. “From tlie Ooncpiest omvards," Tlobhouse 
states (op. oU; vol. f, p, 224), "the unmarried English woman, on attain- 
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ing lier majority, liHc-nmeH fully criuipiieci witli nil legal rmtl eivil riglifs 
as miiHli u. lugiil perMOiiality as tlio Hubylojiia.ii ivoimui liiid benu tlivea 
thousand yiMi-.s liofinc.” Hiittlin dovskipad Knglisli law mon- than iiuule 
up for any pvivilegra (bus awovdi'd to tlie unmarrii'd by tlu>. incoiinistmt 
maiinor in wliieh it Hwiitluid up tlm wife in ouilh'.sa folds nf irrcspnn- 
Bibillty, Rxeqit wliim she (■.lunmittrd the »iipieinn nirrm'e of injuring bgj. 
lord and muster. The Kiiglisli wife, us Ilnldiousi- eontiimes (/on. rif.) 
was, if not her husband’H Khive, iit ntiy rate his liege subjeet; if aho 
killed him it was ’'iiel.ty treason, " the revolt of a subjeot ngniust a 
BQvereign in a miniature kingdom, nud a more eerioun ofTcuee than uiut- 
der, ^fnrder she. eould not eoinniit in his prcHPiiee, for her personality 
wa.B merged in him; he. was responsiblti for iiioHt of her erlinea lutd 
oifenec.s (it waa that fact which gave, him tlic right to chaMtlsc her), and 
he could not even enter iiitoJi eoiitraet with her, for that would be enter- 
ing into a contract with hiniHelf. "The very Ixdiig and legal existence 
of a woman ia auspeuded during marriage,," said lUackatone, "or at least 
is incorporated and cnnsnlidati'd into that of her huslinnri, under whose 
wing, protection and cover she perfm-ma everything. ,So great a favor- 
ite,” he added, "is the. feninle kcx of tlie laws of Kngland.” "Tho 
strength of woiniin,” aiiys ITobhousC, interpreting the sense of the Eng- 
lish law, "uas her wcaUiu'SH- Fihe c(m(]uered by yielding. Her gentle- 
neas Imd to be guarded from the. turmoil of the world, her fragrance to 
be kept sweet and fresh, away from the. dust and tlio smoko of battle, 
IfGiiee her need of a cimmpion iuul guardian." 

In Prance the wife, nf the nieditcval nnd Tleniiiswineo perioda 
ocenpieri nmeh the .same position in her Jinslaind's iionsc. lie was bet 
ubsolutE master nnd loi'd, the liead and soul of “the- feminine and Icclile 
creatuVH" who owed to him "perfeijt love and obedience." She was Ida 
chief amviuit, flic eldest of lii-s eUihlrmi, his wife and aiibjcetj she signed 
herself "your IjuuiIiIk uliedieut daughter and friend," when she wrote to 
him. nio hi.s(orinn, T)e lifiinlde la Clavicre, who has brought together 
evidence- on this point in Ins Prinmes dii la littnaiMfiiinc!, reiuavka that 
oven though the husband enjoyi^d thin lofty and superior position in 
marriage, it was still gem'rally he, and not the wife, who complained of 
tlic liard.iliips of mirri’iuge. 

Linv and ctiRtnm aasnincd tiiat a woman BViould lie more or 
less imdci’ the protection nf a imin, and even the idenk of fine 
womanhood which arose in tins Hoeietr, during feudal and later 
times, were neceBsarily tinged hy the aame conception. It 
involved the inequality of women ns compared with men, but 
under the social eondilions of a feudal Booicty midi inmpialitj 
was to woman's advantage. MaacuUne force waa the determin* 
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itg factor in lifts and it ’iviia ncricBBury tliut every •woman aliould 
have a portion of thin forre on her side. Tiiis sountl and 
lenstmulilc idea, natnriilly tended to ]iorsist even after the growth 
of civili'/fitiou rendered foret; a inneli leHs decisive factor in nociul 
\ife, In Knghind in tjnceii ]5lizabetli's tiirii; un wnnum must he 
nasterliwH, aitliouph (lie ferninhu! subjeitH of Q.iieun Elixaheth 
had in their Bovcrcigii tlie olijeet Irason of a -ivomim -who could 
play a vei'y Itrilliaiit and elTcctive part in life and yet remain 
absolutely mnsterlcss, Still lulcr, in the eighteenth rentm-y, even 
BO fine II nioralisl as .Slmftesltnryj in Ids Vlinvadei'islics, rel'cra to 
lovers of niarried wonien im invaders nC jiroperty. If such con- 
ceptions still ruled even in tlie best niintis, it is not Hurprising 
that in tlic same century, even in the following century, they 
were carried out into practice by less educated people who 
frankly bought anil sold women. 

KcUruclcr, in tiis fi!rr(!P'.ri<:oii (iirt, "nriLutkuuf”) , jwiiiLs out that, 
originttlly, tin*, piireliuse of a wife waa tile liurelioso of liec ]iprHOu, tuaj 
not merely of the ri;jlitof jinitretiii;^ her. Tlie oilpriiml i-oiiceiition ])rt>b- 
iilily peiaiHteil liiiift in (il'eiit Ilrilivia on niwoinit of its rcinnLeiieHs from 
the eeiitres of ('ivili7.alioii. In the eleventh l•(■l 1 tllry Oregory VII (lesived 
Leiirriuic to stop Hie sale of wiven in Heollmnl mid elnewlieri! hi the iehuid 
of the Kiiglish (I’ikc, f/ivlocy of f.Vimt) in liiiffhiuil, voh I, p, Oil), Tliu 
pructiec iievev ipiite died out, however, in rciuoto eonnlry di-striets. 

Siieh tninsiietioiis linve (nki'ii [ilmie even in hmidon. 'i'lniH in tln» 
Annuo! ii'ciifs/i r fur ITI’u fp. llft t we reail: ‘'Alioiit three weeks ago a 
Irieklayiir's laborer at JlaryleUme snlil n wiininn, whom he, lind coluUiitetl 
with for several jears. to a fellinv-wurkniau for a quarter giihieii and a 
gallon of heer. The workiitnn went olT with the purehiiHC, and nliR huA 
HineB had the good forUine to have a legacy of t'dOO, and some plate, left 
her by a (leeea.soil nncle in Devonshire, Tlie parlies were married last 
Fi'klay." 

Tile Tlov. ,T, I'klward Vaux (f?iliuiv:/t f'\dfi'-lorc, second edition, p. 
14(1) narratcfl two authentic eases in which wuiuen had been bougbt by 
their Inisbivnils in open market in the riineteentli century. In one ease 
thewifo, with her own full coriseiit, was hrinight to nuirkct with a halter 
round her neek, sold for half a crown, and led to her new home, twelvci 
miles off by the new liuslinnd who hail purcliuHed her; in the other case 
a publican iKHight tuailher nnui's wife for n two-gallon jai- of gin. 

Tt Is tliu saniii eoueiqitiou of woiium us properly which, even to the 
present, Ima cainwd Uio retiintion in ninny legal codes of clauses render- 
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iiig a, man llnble to pay pDcuniary rlainagtis t<i u. ■'voinan, previously a 
virgin, wlioiu he luia intcreoiiiae with and svihseijueutly foraakes (NaUlm 
Fuchs, "Die Juiigfcrnsohaffc im llcclit imd Sitlo,” itExuul-I'roblemc, ITtL,, 
IDOa). Tlic woman is '‘dishonnred” hy sexual intcrcmursc, depreciated 
in her market value, exactly as a new garment becomes “sccotuHmnd," 
even if it iiiia hut once been rvoru. A man, on the othin- baud, would 
diadnin the idea that his pOrHoual valua eonld be dixnluished by any 
number of nets of sexual intercoui'flC. 

This fact has even led Roine to advocate the “abolition of physical 
virginity." TIiuh the tlennan ivuiluiresB of Una I'nmitcnUuin IVObf), 
consiileving ihat the proteedion of a woman is liy no means so nnll secured 
by a little jiieCB oF jrteiiibrane as by tlie preseni-c! of a true and watchful 
soul inaide, advocnlea the operation of removal of the hymen in ehild- 
hood. It is undoubtedly true that tlie undne iinporUinee altaelied to the 
hymen liaa led to a false conoeptioii of ftmiiiiiiB ''honor,” end to an 
unwholcaottie conception of feininine p\irity. 

Custom !uid ]nxv arc. slowly changing in Imrinony with 
chaiigt'd social conditions wliicdi no longer demand the subjection 
of woiiicii eitlicr in their own intorcists or in the interests of the 
coiimiimity. Concomitantly with these dningcB a dill'crent ideal 
of womanly jicrsonnlity is developing. It is true that the ancient 
ideal of the lordship of the liupluind over the wife is still more 
or less consciously altlmicd around us. The liusband frequently 
dictates to the wife what avocations she may not pursue, what 
phicos she miiy not visit, what people she may not know, what 
bonks she may not n;ad. He assvfuma to control her, even in 
personal matters Imving no direct concern with himself, by 
virtue of the old rnnseuline prerogiitive of force which placed a 
woman under the hand, as the ancient patriarchal legists termed 
it, of a man- It is, however, becoming more and more widely 
rocogmizod tliat suclr a part i.s not suited to the modern man. The 
modern man, as Iloaa Mnyrechu' has pointed out in a thoughtful 
essay,^ is no longer equipl»ed to play tliia domineering part in 
relation to his wife. Tlic '^nohle savage," leading a wild life on 
mountain and in toreat, hunting dangernna beasts and scalping 
enemies u'licm necessary, may occasionally bring his clnb gently 
and effectively on to the head of hie wife, oven, it may ho, with 

1 EciHii Mayrrder, ''Uiulges libcf ilia i^Iurke irnukit,” ^ur Kritik dor 
TFciiHcFikri't, 1005, 
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grateful appreciation cm lier part, ^ But tlic modern man, who 
for the most part Bpends liis days tamcdy at a desk, who hag been 
ti'iiined to endure silently the ins\dta und liumiliutioiiB whieh 
superior ollieinlR or Jjulroni/.ing ['licnts may inflict upon him, 
this typical modcnm nisin is no longer able to assume} effectvcally 
the part of Ibo “noble saviige” cvlim he returns to Ins home. He 
is indeed so unfitted foi- the part that his wife resentB his 
ntteinpts to play it. He is gradually recognizing this, even 
apai’t from any consedousness of the general trend of civiliza- 
tion. 'file inndern in an of ideas recognizes that, as a matter 
of principle, his wife is entitled to equality with himself ; 
tlie modern tnari of the world ffols that it would he both lidieulous 
and inconvenient not to accord liis wife much the same kind of 
freedom whieh he himself pos«i:Bac.s. And, moreover, while the 
modem man has to some e.vtent acquired feminine qualitie.s, the 
modern woman has to a correfiponding extent acquired masculine 
qualities. 

Brief and Hummary as the jireceding discussion has neccS' 
sarily been, it will have serv'cd to bring iig face to face with the 
central fact in the se.vual morality wliieh tlic growth of civiliza- 
tion has at the present day rcmlcrcal inevitable : personal respon- 
sihility. “The responsible Jiuinan being, man or woman, is the 
centre of modern otliies as of modem law;” tlnil is the conclusion 
reached by Hobbouac in liis discussion of the evolution of human 
morality.^ Tlic inovcmi'iit whicli is taking place among ns to 
liberate sexual relationsbipR fr<nn an exensaive bondage to llxed 
and arbitrary regulations would biive been impo.ssiblc rnirl mia- 
cliicvous liut for tlie concomitant growth of a sense of personal 
responsibility in tlic members of the eomnumity. It could not 
indeed have subsisted for a single year without degenerating into 
.license and disorder. Freedom in sexual relations involves 


l IliiKmuwen (/t’Ojile of ihe I'alar IVoriii, p. GDI, dcscribn.'i a fcrmjioiis 
quarrel lii'lweun IniHluiutl and wifu, \\'lio each in turn kiionkcd the oLliur 
clown. “.Soracwliat luter, when I iippped in, they were lying uft'ccUfraati’ly 
lulcep, with ttu'ir annn arontid piipIi ntlier.” 

a lloVilwiuws IfornJs tii Micpliifuoi, vnl. U, p. HOT. l!lr, FltlV'ker, in 
Dio lirho. ititfl. flic AVnupfi, iilao iiisiats un tha aignilloanee of this factor 
of ppvRouul rcaponeibility. 
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mutual truBt and that can. only rost on a basis of personal respon- 
aibility. 'WherG tlierc osui be no raliancc on personal respon- 
eibility there can be no freedom. In most lields of moral acLlon 
this sense of personal rcsponsilnlity is acf|uirod fit a fairly early 
stage of saciid progress. Sexual morality is the la.st Held of 
morality to bo brought within the B])horG of personal rospou- 
sibility. fl'lio coinniunity iniposos the itiost viirieil, eomplionted, 
and artificial codes of se.xnul ijiorality on its niemljcr.Sj especially 
its fcmiiiino mranberfi, andi naturally enough) it is idways very 
suspicious of their ability to observe tha.se codoa, and is careful 
to allow them, so far as possible, no personal I'CHpfin.sibllity in tbo 
matter. But a training in. restraint, when ciirricd through a 
long scries of gonciations, i.s the best preparation for freedom. 
The law laid on the earlier gcmi'ratiojis, a.s tild theology stated 
the matter, has been the .schonhnnKter to bring the later genera- 
lions to Christ j or, as mnv seienco exprcfsaes exactly the name 
idea, the later generiition.s liavo beonine immimi’/'.ed and liave 
finally acfpn'red a certain degree of jn'oteetion against the virus 
A’liicli would hnve destroyed the earlier generations. 

nic process liy wliieli a people actpiiri'H the sease of persoiuil respon- 
Bibility is slow, ami porlmps it eiuoiol, he mlerpwU'ly acquired at all by 
races lacUiug a gnule tiC nervous ovgiiui/.atuin. Tills is espeeially 
tlin ciiiHO us regards hcxiiu] imiralily, and liiis often heeu illustrated oa 
the. coahict of a higher with ii liove.r eivilisiilion. Tt hua cniistnutly 
hapjieiieil Hint uiissioiiiirieH — entirely against their own wishe.s, it need 
nob lie said — hy over Hi rowing the. strict ninriil system they have found 
establisUed, iiml by suliHtUotlng tbe free.ilom of Kurripeaii cii.stonia amimg 
Iienjiio entirely uniirepared for such freedom, have exerted the. moat 
(lisastrouB cll'oets on morality, Tins bus lieeu tlio ease aimiug tbo for- 
merly well-orgaiiiKod nml Iiigbly inoinl Hagaiida of Cenfriil Africa, as 
recorded in an ollicial report by f 'okmel Lambkin (liril^Dh MciUcal Jour- 
nal, Oct. 3 . 1 ( 108 ] . 

As regards Polyne.sia, also, It. T/, Stevenson, in bis interesting book, 
In ilw Unuth liras (Cb. V), pointed out tbat, wliila before the coming of 
tliB wliitcs tliG Polynesians were, on the ivhole, e.bastii, and the young 
CBTefully watched, now it is far otberwise. 

Evtm in Pij?, wliere, aceoriling to Lord .Stamnore — who wa,s High 
Commissioner of tlm Paeillc, and an independent critic — missionary efl’rtrt 
hiiR heen “wonderfully auceiisHful,'’ where all own at least uominal 
allegiimoo to CJiristianity, wldeli has nmeh rnodllled life nml ebarneter, 
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yet cliaatily liB-a Buffered. TUi» wiiB sliowu by a Royal CoramisBion on 
tliB condition of tbe native inuea in Fiji, Mr. Fitcliott, coininenting on 
this report (Aiiatralaaiiin Ileview of lieviewn, Oet., iaU7) remarks : "Not 
X feiv witueBHKH pxaniiiied. by the conimiasioii declare tliat tbe nioriil 
advance in Fiji in of a euriously paleliy type, 'i'lio abolition of jK)lygamy, 
for example, tliey say, Una not told at every point in favor of ■women. 
Tbe ■ivoinnn ia tbe toiler in k'iji; ami wben the Biipjiort of the Imabniid 
was diatributed over four ^vivr8, the bui-dun on each >vifc! wua Ii'sa tlmn 
it ia now, when it liOK to be carried by one. In heatlieii times fainale 
cliaatity wna guarded by the club; a faithlcHa wife, an unniarricd 
motlicr, wna aummarily put to dealli. Christianity lias abolished club- 
law, and purely uiorul reslniints, or the terror of the iieualtiea of the 
next world, do not, to the limiteil imaginatimi of the Fijian, quite take 
its place. So the standiird of Kijiiiu ebiiHtity is diatreasingly low.” 

It must always be reineinhered that when the liiglily organized 
prlmitivo systein of nil.xctd spiritual and physical restraints is removed, 
chastity becomes more de.liontidy and unstably poised. Tbe controlling 
power of personal rcaponsibilily, valuable and esseivtial ns it is, cannot 
permanently and \inri)mitlitigly restrain the voleanic forces of the pas- 
sion of love (non in high civilizations. “No perfection of moral consti- 
tution in a woman,” llinltin haa well said, "no power of will, no wish 
and resolution to be 'gmtd,' no force of religion or control of custom, can 
saenre what is culled the virtue of woman. The emotion of absolute 
devotion with which BOin(! man may inspire her will sweep them all away. 
Society, in (darosing to ereet itself ou that basis, elmoHes inevitable dis- 
order, ami so long as it continues to choose, it will continue to have that 
result." 

It is ncocBfhU’y to iiisiiit for a while on this personal rcapon- 
aibilily in inalters of so.xiittl niorulity, in the form in which it is 
making itself J’clt among ua, and to search ont its implications. 
The moat iin])ortiint of these ia uudoulitedly economic independ- 
ence. That i,a indeed so important tliat moral reaponsibility in 
any fine Hen.se can scarcely be said to Imve any existence in its 
ab.«euce. Sloral responsibility and economic independence are 
indeed really identical ; they are hut two sides of the same social 
fact. 'I’lic responsible per.son is the perenn who is able to ans'wer 
for hia actions and, if need lie, to pay for them. The economic- 
ally dependent jicrson can accept a criminal rGspousibility ; he 
can, \vith an empty purse, go to prison or to death. "But in tbe 
ordinary splicre of evoryday morality that largo penalty is not 
required of him ; i'f ho goes against the wishes of hia family or 
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his i’riencls or his parish, tlicj' may turn tlirir backs on him hut 
they cannot nsually flomand afrainst him the last penalties o:[ tlie 
low. lie can exert his own personal rcsjionsihility, ho can freely 
choose, to go his own uoiy and to maintain himself in it before 
his fellinvnicn on one condition, tliiit lie is alile to pay for it. 
.His personal responsibility has little or no meaning except in so 
far as it is also economic indepeiulence. 

In civilized societies as tliey attain mtiLurihy, the women tend 
to acrpiire a greater and greater dcgiaa: alike of inoral r(!.spon- 
sibility and ficononiic iudependenee. itiiy freedom and seeming 
equality of women, even when it aetnally aBsumes the air oI 
superioi'ity, rvhich is not so liaacd, is nnreal. It is only on 
Buifevance; it is the freedom accorded to the child, heeaitse it 
asks for it so prettily or may scream if it hs refused. TJiia is 
merely parasitism. ^ The Ijasis of economic iridtqjundence eiisuroB 
a more real freedom. Even in societie.s which by law and cu.stom 
hold women in strict suhordimition, tlie woman u'ho happens to 
be placed in possession of ]iroporl;y enjoys a high degree alike of 
indepOTuk'uce and of responsihility.- TIui growtli of a high 
civiliKntion .seuins indeed to bo bo closely identifu'd rvith the 
eeonoMiici freedom and indeponderien of n'oiucn that it is didi- 
cnli'. to Bay which is oiniso and which elleet. Herodotus, in his 
fuNciniiting iieconnt of Egypt, a land which he regarded aa 
ndmiruhlo beyond all other lands, noted with siir))rige that, totally 
vnilike tlio fashion of Greece, umnen left tlie men at hoine to the 
nnimigcment of the loom and went to niiirkefc to transact tho 

1 Olivo .Si!lireiiiMi- Iiuh rjaiwr inlly (‘m|)huniKt‘<l Hie evilu of pB.niaitism 
fnr woiiu'ii. “Till' iefi'easeil woiillli of thw nmle.” slu? ri’iniii'k.H C'llie 
VVtmuin’.'i IvTovciiiroifc of Otir Day,'' Iliirpm'K Bazaar^ .run., 1002). "no inorfi 
of ecci's.sify lir'iicfils luiil riiiJieH (lio fi'inale u[iori wlitim ho exiiniula it. tlma 
lilt! iiK'n'nsc'il wtultli of Ins mi.stve.ss iiercs.'tarily hi'riclifjt, mentally or 
pliyflieally, a jiomite, lii'ciin.m! slin onn (lien give iiiin n down eiTsliinii in 
|ilaei! of one of fpiilhers, imil eliieUpn in place of liecf." Olive Relireiner 
i)elievn.‘i tliiil:. feiniiiiii<. paviiuilisin is ii danger svliiidi really tlireatens 
Bociety nt Hie preBeiU, tinie. and tliut if not averted "ilm whole hmly of 
fetniilcs in eiiilizeil rtoeietioH liiunt aiiik into a statt! of more or leas 
abBohile depeiideriee." 

2 fn Itmiie and in .Tii|iiiii, TTolilion.ae notea (op. cif., vol, i, pp, 1(10, 
17(1), ihe initrlan lial Hysleni i‘<>aelied itn fiilleHt exteiisitm, yet (lie laws 
of lioth tlieae emmtrii'H plaeed the liiiahmid in a pOHitioii of pmoticnl sub- 
jugation to a rich wife, 
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biisinesB of commerce.^ It ie the economic facte in social life 
which BRcures the moval lesponsihility of i^'oineii and which cliiefly 
deternhucs the position of tlic wife in relation to her husband, ^ 
In thifi respect in its late f-tngca civilisation returns to the aanie 
point it had occupied at the heginninp;, when, as has already been 
noted, we find grcaitcr equality fl'ith men and at the same time 
gi-eator economic independence^* 

In all the leading modei'n civilized countries, for a eentury 
past, custom and low have comliinGd to give an ever greater 
economic independence to woman . In aonie respects England 
took the lead by inaugurating the great industrial movement 
which slowly H^vel)t women into its ranks, and made inevitable 
the legal eliangee which, by 1RS3, insured to a marriod woman 
the possession of her own earnings. Tlie same movement, with 
its same con8e<]ucncc*a, ia going on elsewhere. In the United 
States, just as in England, there ia a vast army of five million 
women, rapidly increasing, who earn their own living, and their 
position in relation to men workens is even bebter than in Eng- 
land. In Ernnce from twonty-five to seventy-five per cent, of the 
workers in most of the eliief industries'— the liberal professions. 


1 ITfti'Uilotiifl, lik. ii, C'li, XXXV, llcroJotua noted that it was tha 
woman and riot the man on whom tlia respoiiHiliility for snppoituig aged, 
parents rented. 'I’liat nhim' involved a very high eeyiioinic pnailiou of 
wntnen. It is not. surprising tiiat to some ohservora, ns to Diodorua 
Sicuiua, it aoemed tiiat tlio ICgyptian wormui wiia inisti'csa over her 
huabaiitl. 

cJVohluuma (toe, cif.l, Hale, and alno GrtmHe, believe that good 
ecoiininle position of a jicciple, involves high po.sLtion of women. Westor- 
ninrek (.Ifornt Iitritir, wd. i, p. (1(11), liere in agreement with Oliva 
Bchreincr, thinka this statement rannot he accepted without modlfteatiou, 
though agreeing that iigi ieullural life has a good elTeet on woman’s posi- 
tion, lieeauae tliey IhomBplves lifteome actively engaged in it. A good 
ccononiie, positinn has no real eileet In raising woman’s po.sition, unlsss 
women themselves take a i-enl and not merely parasitic part in it. 

3 Weslorninvek (Mm al Idea/), vol. i, Oil. XXVT, vol. ii, p. 2a) gives 
numerous referenees with regard to the eonsiderahle propi'ieiary and 
■jither privilege.s of women among savages wliieh tend to he lost at a some- 
ivhat higher siage of enlture. 

‘1 'nie steady visv' in the proportion of wnme.ll among Engiinh 
wiirkoi'8 in mnehine industries began in IHCl. Tliero are now, it is 
sstimnted, tlircn and a half million wmrien employed in industrial ncr.u- 
patioiifl, lieside a inillion and a half dmuestie sei'viintH. (S(K> for details, 
James Hasltim, in it series of jutpers In tile I'hiffU/thwdmai^ 1000.) 
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commerce, agriciilturG, factor)' incluatriee — arc women, and in 
Bome of the very largest, such aa home industries and textile 
industries, more women aro emjjloyccl than men, In Japan, it is 
said, thrcQ-flftlis of the factory worhera are women, and all the 
textile induBtries are in the hands of womcn.i 'I’liiB moYement is 
tiro outward exprcRsion of tlie modern conception of personal 
lights, personal moral worth, and personal reBi>oiisibility, which, 
as Hohhouse lias remarked, lias comjmllod women to take their 
lixea into their own lunuls, and has at the same time rendered the 
ancient marriage laws on nnuchroniam, and the ancient ideals of 
feminine innocence shrouded from the world a mere piece of false 
sentiment, 2 

Tliera can bo no doviUt that tUn entrance of wnmeu into tho field of 
induBtrinl work, in rivalry with men and under somewhat the same con- 
ditloiis as men, raiscfl serious qiiPstiouH of another order. The general 
tendency of civilization towards the ccotioniic independence, and tlie moral 
reHpoiisihility of women is uiiqnesfiuniiblc. Hut it is by no means 
nbaolutcly clear that it is best tor woinen, and, tlicvctore, for the com- 
munity, tlint women ehouhl exercise ail the ordinary avocations and 
professions of men on the same level as men. Not only have the eondi- 
tioas o’’ the iivociitions and jirofossioiiH developed in necordancG with the 
Bppt'inl aptitudes of men, but the fact tliat the acxuul processes by whicli 
the I'lteo is propngulcd dcinniul an incomparably gi'cnter expenditure of 
time, and energy on tlm part of women than of men, precUides women in 
the. wviBS from devoting thevnsclves so e.xi.!lvrtNivcly as men to industrial 
work. For some hiologists, indeed, it seems elriar thnt mitsido the home 
and the school women should not work at all. "Any nation that works 
its women is damned," says Woods Itutehinaon (The Gospel According 
to Darvfin, p. IfXI), That vleun's extreme. Yet from the economic side, 
also, Hohsnn, in aumming up this quc.stion, regurda tile tendency of 
imichine-induatry to drive irnmcn awny from tlic home as "a tendency 
antagonistic to civilisation.’' Tim neglect of the homo, he stntea, is. "on 
dho whole, the worst injury modern industry has iiiflicted on our lives, 
and it is difflcult to sec hoiv it can he compensated hy nny increase of 
material pTodunts, Factory life for women, save, in extremely rare cases, 
saps the pliysicai and moral health of the family. The exigencies of 
factory life arc inconsistent with the position of a good mother, a good 


1 See, c.g,, iT. A. rfobaort. The flvolvtion a( dfodeni CapitalUim, seo' 
onci edition, 11)07, Ch. XU, "Women in Modern Industry." 

ZIIobbouKo, op. cit,, vol. i, p. 228, 
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ivlfo, or tlio maker of a liame. Save in extreme circumstancea, no 
inorca9(! of the family ivnge eau balance tlieee lossca, wliose valaea atand 
upon a liiglipi' (lualitiitive level” (J. A, Hobson, livoluHon of Moiloni 
CtLpilaiism, f'l'' XU; cf. wliat lias been said in Ch. I of the prenent 
volume). It i« noiv heginning to bo recognized that the early pioiicora 
of the “wouinn’B movi'inent” in Working to remove the "Bubjectioii of 
ivnnian'’ worii atill iloulimiled by the old ideals of that Hubjeetioii, accord- 
ing to ivliii'h the ninsciiliuc in in all Tnivin reepectH tUo Huperior aex. 
Whatever wuH gooil fur man, they thnngbt, must bo egunlly good for 
woniiui. That lias bi'fln tlie fiotji’oe of nil that was uiibtilatieed and 
uuHtiible, Hometiinofl botli a little piithetin and a little nb.surd, in the old 
"woinau’a niovcmimt,” Tliere was a failure to pevocivfi that, first of all, 
women must claim their right to their own woraunliood jia mothers of 
the race, and thereby the supreme luwgiveia in tlie, spliere of sex and 
the large part of life, dependent on .sex. This special position of woman 
BGcmB likely to recpilre a vendjustmeut of eeoiKmiio conditions to their 
needs, though it is not likely tliat aucli readjuatment woidd he permitted 
to aifcct their indep«iidoiir.t: or tlieir respoiiHiliility, We have had, aa 
Itadaino .Tulietto Adam huB put it, tlie rights of men saerillcing wonum, 
followed by the riglits of women aacrifleing the, child; that must be fol- 
lowed by the riglits of the child reconstl luting the family, It has 
already been necessary to touch on tills point in the first ehuptcr of this 
volume, and it will ngain be necessary in tlie lust chapter. 

Tho question as to the method hy wliich the economic 
inclependoncc of W'omt'ii ivjU he completely insured, and tlic part 
whieli tlie community may bo expected to take in insuring it^ 
on the ground of woman’s special child-bearing functions, is 
from tlie present point of view eubsidiary. There can be no 
doubt, however, as to the reulity of the mevemeut in that 
direction, whatever doubt tliei’e may be as to the final adjustment 
of the details. It is only necessary in this place to touch on 
some of the general and more obvious reapocta in which the 
growth of woman^B responsibility is aifecting sexual morality. 

The first and most obvious way in which the sense of moral 
responsibility works is in an insistence on reality in the relation- 
ships of sex. Moral irresponsibility has too often combined 
with economic depenilence, to induce a woman to treat the 
sexual event in her life which is biologically of most fateful 
gravity ns a merely gay and trivial event, at the moat an event 
which lias given her a triumph over her rivals and over the 
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superior malDj who, on his pint, willingly condescends, for the 
moment, to assume the part of the vanquished. “Gallantry to 
the ladies,” we are told of the hero of the greatest and most 
typical of English novels, “waa amoug his principles of honor, 
and ho held it as much incumbent on him to accept a cliallciige 
to love as if it had been a eliallenge to figlit;” he heroically 
goes home for the night with a lady of title he meets at a 
masquerade, though at the time very much in love with the girl 
whom ho eventually marricB.^ G'he woman whose power lies 
only in her cliarms, and who is free to allow the burden of respon- 
sibility to fall on a man’s alioukler," could lightly play tlie sedu- 
cing part, and thereby exert independence and authority in the 
only shapes open to her. The man on hia part, introducing the 
misplaced idea of “honor” into the field from which tlie natural 
idea of responsibility has hcen banislied, is iirepared to descend 
at the lady’s bidding into tho arena, according to the old legend, 
and rescue the glove, even though he afterwards ilingB it con- 
temptuously in her face. The ancient conception of gallantry, 
which Tom JoncB so well embodies, ia the direct outcome of a 
Bystein involving the moral irrG,s])nnsibility and economic de- 
pendence of women, and is as opposed to the conceptions, prevail- 
ing in the earlier ami later civilized stages, of ttpjiroximate sexual 
equality aa it is to the biological traditions of natural courtship 
in the world generally. 

In controlling her own sexual life, and in realizing tliat her 
responailhlity for such control can no longer bo shifted on to the 
shoulders of tho other sex, women will also indirectly affect 
the sexual lives of men, much a.s men already affect the 
se.xual lives of women. In wlint ways that influence ivill in the 
main he exeilcd it is still premature to eny. According to some, 
just aa formerly men bmiglit tlieir wivea and demanded pre- 
nuijiial virginity in the article tliu.B purchased, so nowadays, 
among tlie better classea, women are able to buy tlieir liuabancb, 

1 Idclilhip, Tom JowM, Tik. iii, Ch. VIT, 

iiliven Hid (’Imrcli to sniiiD nxti’iit lulcipti'il tin's nllotiiiDiit of the 
TCspoiisiliility, uml "HOlii'itiitioii,'' t.f!., ttu' shi of n coiifoHsnt' in seducing 
liifl fwTinlo puiuUuit, is uoiistiuitly tioatcd us exclusively the contcBSoi’a 
Bin. 
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and in turn are disposed to demand continence, i Tliat, 
Jiowever, is too simple-iniudrjd a way of viewing tlie question. 
It is enough to I'clci' to the fact that wonuui are not attracted 
to virginal innoconei; in inen and that they rreciuuntly have good 
ground for viewing such innocence witli Biispieion.^ Yet it may 
well lie lielieverl tliat ■women will more and inure prefer to exert 
a certain diseriinination in the approval of their Imshanda’ past 
lives. However instinctively a woman may desire that her hus- 
band shull be initiated in the art of making love to her, she may 
often well doubt whether tlic finest initiation is to he secured from 
the nverago, prostitute, ProatiLutLon, us we have Reen, is ulti- 
mately as incompatilde with complete sexual responsibility as is 
the patriarchal marriage Ryatem with which it has been so closely 
associated. It is an arrangement mainly determined by the 
demanda of men, to whatever extent it may luive incidentally 
subserved various needs of women. Men arranged tliat one group 
of •women should he set apart to minister exclusively to their 
sexual necessities, wdiile another group aliouhl be brought up in 
asceticism as eaiuUdnles for the privilege, of ministering to their 
household and family necessities. That this has been in many 
respect.s a most excellent arrangement is suLTlclently proved by 
the fact that it has Nourished for so long a period, notwithstand- 
ing tho inilucneeB tliat are, antagonistic to it. Rut it is obviously 
only poBsililc during a I'crtaiu stage of civil ixation and in asso- 
ciation rvith a certiun srxiial organization. It is not completely 
cQDgnioua wdth a democratic, stage of dvilixatiou involving the 
economic independence and the sexual responsibility of both 
sexes alike, in all social classes. It is possible that women may 
begin to realize this fact earlier than men- 

It is also holievod by niimy that women wull realize that a 
high degree of moral responsibility is not easily compatible with 
the practice of dissimulation and. that economic independenae 
will deprive deceit — ^which is always the resort of the weak — of 

lAtloir fierfion, /?eaa<at-P»'ObI(Une, :inpt., 1008, p. 547, 

altliUM already brim uiwHsary to Tcfer to tlic unfortunate rnsulta 
W’liicli nmy tollrivv ilii! rjanorauaa of huslitLUils (see, r.(/., '‘The Sexual 
Impulse 111 Wmiu'ii,’' vnl. Ill of tliosa fttudiBs), and will bo neccasary 
agoiii in Ch. XI ol tliu nroaent volume. 
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VPhatcYcr moral jitatiflcntion it nuiy poaecss. Hero, howeverj it ja 
neceasary to epealc with cimtion or wa may be uujust to ^yoIn6Il. 
It must be remarlced tliat in tiie sphere oil sex men also are oiten 
theweak, and are theielore apt to resort to the refuge of the weak. 
With the recognition of lliat fact we may also recognize that 
[leception in women has Ijcen the cauac of mucli of the age-long 
blunders of tlio innaculim; mind in tlie contemplation of feminine 
ways. Men have coiiatuntly committed the double error of over- 
looking the disaiimilation of woinen and of ovci-'estirnating it. 
Tins fact has always served to render more difllcnlt still the 
inevitably difficult course of woinen tlirough the devious patli of 
sexual behavior. Pepy-Sj who represents .«o vividly and so frankly 
the vices and virlues of the ordinary inaseulinc mind, tells how 
one day when he called to see Mrs, Martin her sieter Doll went 
out for a bottle of wine and came back indignant bc(!nnae a 
Dutchman had pulled her into a stable and tumbled and tas.sed 
iier. Pepys having been liimself often permitted to take 
liberties with her, it Beciiied to him that her indignation with 
the Xhitclimaii was “the liest instance of woman’s falseness in the 
tvarld,”^ lie assumes without que.stion tliiit a woman who lias 
accorded the privilege of fiimiliarity to a man ahe knmvs and, one 
hopes, respects, would bo prepared to accept complacently the 
brutal attentions of the first drunken stranger she inceta in the 
street. 

It was the assumption of wnnian^s falseness winch led the 
ultra-iunsculine Pepys into a sufficiently absurd error. At this 
point, indeed, wo encounter \^'hiVt has seemed to some a scriouB 
obstacle to tlie full moral rCKponsihility of women. Dissimula- 
tion, Lombroao and Ferrero argue, ia in woman ‘‘almost physio- 
logical,” and they give various grounds for this conclusion.^ 
Phe theologians, on their side, have reached a siniilar conclusion. 
"A confessor niu.4 not immediately believe a woman’s words,” 
says Father Gary, "for women are habltUHlly inclined to lie.’”* 

3 Pepya, Diai’i/, ctl. Wlicntlny, vol. vl!, p, 10. 

2 LoinbroBO iiiul Fiu'rvrn, La Donna Dnlniguenie; of, Havelock ElHs, 
i/aa and Woman, fcurtli ('iliHnii, jt. 10(1. 

8 Gary, TMolost'e Moi ata, art, 381, 
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This tendency, wlndi fcoiur to be commonly believed to aUect 
women aa a acx, however free from it u. vast number ol individual 
women are, may be euid, and with truth, to be largely the result 
of the Eulijeetion of women and therefore lilcely to diaappeur as 
that aiihjectioii disappears. In so far, however, ua it is “almost 
phyaiologiciil,” and liused on radical feininine characters, such 
as modesty, affeetahility, and sympathy, whieh have an orgaiiie 
basis in the feminine eonstitution and can therefore never 
altogether he dianged, feminiue diasinmlation seems scarcely 
likely to disappear. Tim utmost that ean he expected is that 
it should 1)0 held in diuek by tlie developed sense of moral respon- 
gihility, and, being reduced to its simply natural proportions, 
become recognizably intdligible. 

It [9 uunoceBHaty to remark that thoro can be no question here as 
to any iiilmreut niornl superiority of one sex over tlic otlier. The niiBWer 
to that question iviis wnll slated unuiy years ago by one of tliu most 
aubtlo niorftlistB of love, "Taken iiltogother," l■ont;llKled .Seiumcour [Do 
I'Amourj vol. iij p. H5), "wb hiivB no raison to assert the moral super- 
iority of either sex. Both sexes, witli tiieir errors and tlioir good intcii- 
tlons, very equally f'llhl tlio ends of iiatuvn. We may well believe that 
In cirtiEi of Uiij two division!) of the human fipaeiBs the sum of evil and 
that of good arc a)M)ufc <vpiiil. If, for insliince, as i cgiirds love, we oppose 
the visihly llcenlitius wiiiduet of nion to the apiiiiiont re.serve of woineni 
it would be a vain valuation, for Uie number of faults committed by 
women with men is ncecSKarily tlio same as tliut of men with women. 
There o.xlst among \i.s fewer scrupulous men than perfectly honest women, 
but it is easy to see how ibe Imlanen is reslored. If tin's question of tho 
moral prcaniinence of one hcx over tbo otlier were not insoluble it xvould 
still renuiin very compliealod with inference to tlie whole of the species, 
or even the whole of a nation, and any dispute here spems idle.” 

This coiielusion is in uc.corilaiico with the general compensatory and 
complementary rclntionsliip of women to men (sec, c.y., Havelock Ellis, 
Man and Worn on, fourth cilitlon, capccially pp, 446 et seqj. 

In a ri'Cpiit symposium on the question wbetlior women arc morally 
inferior to men, w ith special reference to aptitude for loyalty [La lirvue, 
Jan, 1, 11)00), to wliioh various tlistingiiiahed French men and women 
contributed tlictr 0 |unions, some dcelnreil that women are u.sually 
superior; others regarded it as a question of ditTei’ence rather than o' 
superiority or inferiority; nil ware ngreisl that when they enjoy the 
samo indopondcnco as jnon, women are quite a» loyul as men. 
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It is undoubted!}^ true that — ^partly aa a rcault of ancient 
traditions and education, partly of genuine feminine eharacter- 
isticfi — many women arc diilideiit as to their rigid to moral 
responsibility and unwilling to assume it. And an attempt is 
made to justify their attitude by asserting tliat woman's part in 
life is naturally that of self-sacrifice, or, to put the statement in a 
somewhat more technical form, that 'n'oineu are untunilly maso- 
cliistic; and that there is, as KrnlTt-l'lbing argues, a natural 
“sexual subjection” of woman. It is liy no means chair that this 
statement is absolutely true, and if it were true it would not 
seiwG to abolish the moral reeponsibility of women. 

Block [tleiircit)e xin- dc/io/offlu rlur Pfttichopnthhr. ffi^nrunlis, Part II, 
p. 178), in ngreemont with Bulcnliurg, eiuaguticiilly ilcnips that there ib 
any such natural "Bexunl Bul)jecCio]i” of women, regarding it as artlfl- 
cially produced, tlio remilt of tlio Hnciall.v inferior position of women, and 
arguing that such Hubjectioii ia in iiiucli liigliur degree a physiological 
cliaracteri.stio of men tliau of women. (It has lieeii netiea.sary to discusa 
thi.s ((iieation in dealing with “Lcivo and Piiin” in the third rflhiino of 
thcflc I'flMtfira. ) It HceniH ecrtainly clear tliat tlie notion that women are 
espeeially pi-ono to Kelf-aaeiiAco lias little hiologieal validity. Self- 
Bacrillce hy cmiipulsioii, whether pliyHieal or innval conipuUioii, is not 
wurtliy of tho imme; wIkmi it is deliberate it Is ainiply tlie saeritlee of 
a lesHcr good for tbc siikc. of a greater good. IViulitlcHB a iiuin M'Iki cats 
a good dinner may be anid to '‘Haerillce” his hunger, Hvcii within the 
Bpheri! of traditioiinl iiiorality a ^vmnan wlio KiicrjnetiM her "honor'* for 
the sake of her love to a man lias, by her "Hacriflci',*' giiiiied Hoinethiiig 
that she values more. "What a triuin|ih it is to a woman,’’ a woman 
has said, "to give pIcaBurn to a man she loves I” And in a morality on 
n sound biological baai.s no "siun-i tlee" is here ealled for. It may rather 
be said Hiat the biological huva of eourtsliip fuudaiueiitally demand aelf- 
anerillee of tlic male rallier tlian of tlie feinalc!. Thus tlie. lioness, accord- 
ing to flGrard tlio lion-liiinter, give-s lierself to tlie moat vigorous of her 
lloa wooer.a; slio oiiemniiges tliem to tight among themaelves for 
auperiority, l.viiig on her liwlly to giw.c at tlio eomhat and lashing her 
tail with delight. I'lveiy feiiiiila is wooed by many inalefl, liufc she only 
aceejits one; it is not the female who is called niinn for erntio self- 
sacri/lec, but the male. That is indeed part of tliii ilivino cimiperiBatioii 
of Nature, for sime the heavier part of the liiirden of sti.s; .rests on the 
female, It is fitting tliat sliu nliould bo less called upon for renunciation. 
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It tliuB BcemB probable that tlie increase of moral reapon- 
eibility may tend to make a w'oitinri’s coiuhicfc more intelligible to 
others it will in any ease certainly tend to make it less the con- 
cern of others. This is emphatically the case as regards the rela- 
tions of se.x. In the past ineu have been invited to excel in many 
forms of virtue j only one virtue has been open to women. That 
is no longer possilile. d’o place upon a woman the main respon- 
sibility for her own sexual conduct is to deprive tliat conduct of 
its conspicuously public chaiacter as a virtue or a vice. Sexual 
union, for a woman as much as for a man, is a physiological 
facti it may also lie a spiritual fact; but it is not a social act. 
It is, on the contrary, an act ivbicb, beyond all other acts, 
demands retirement and mystery for its aceomplisbinent. That 
indeed is a general lumian, almost zoological, fact. Moreover, 
this demand of mystery is more especially made by woman in 
virtne of her greater modesty which, we have found reason to 
believe, lias a biological basis. It is not until a child is bom 
or conceived that the community has any right to interest itself 
in the sexiuil acts of its members. The sexual act is of no more 
concern to tlie comniimity tlum any other private physiological 
act. It is an iinpcrtincnt!c, if not an outrage, to seek to inquire 
into it. But the birth of a child is n Rocial act. Hot what goes 
into the womb but what comes nut of it concerns society. The 
community i.s invited to receive a new citizen. It is entitled to 
demand that that citizen shall be ivorthy of a place in its midst 
and that lie slinll be jiroperly introduced by a responsible father 
and a rc.sponsihle motlier. T'be ivlmle of .sexual morality, as Elien 
Key haa said, revolves round the child. 

At this final jioint in our discussion of sexual morality we 
may perhaps be able to realize the immensity of the change which 
has been involved by the develnpiuent in ivoinen of moral respon- 
sibility, So long as responsibility was denied to women, so long 
as a father or aliUBband, backed up by the community, held him’ 


1 "Men will iint wlint wciinpu ave,” remiivks Rosa Mayroder 

Kritili tier Wi'ihlirU-f’it, p. 100), “until they have left off prceorili- 
ing wimt they ought to be," 
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sell rGBponsiblo for a ’vv’oinau'a sexual licliavior, for her “virtue/' 
it was necessary that the whole of sexual morality bItouIG. revolve 
nrouiid the entrance to the va,!fiiia. It bccaiiiu ubHolutnly csaential 
to tlie maintenance of morality that all eyes in tlio coinmunity 
should be conatantly directed on to that jioint, and the whole 
marriage law had to Imj ntljusted accordingly, ^’luit is no longer 
posflihle, Wlieii a woman assumes her own moral responsihility^ 
in sexual os in otber matter.^, it heeoiiica not only inlolcnible but 
meaningless for tbc eoriimunity to pry into her most intimate 
physiological or spiritual atds. Slie is herself direetly responaible 
to society as soon us she performs a social act, and not iDcfore. 

In relation to the fact of maternity the rcali'/ation of all 
that is involved in the new moral responsibility of women is 
especially significant. Under a system of morality by which s 
man is left free to ocieept the rcBponsibility for hi.s sexual acts 
while a woinan is not e(jnaUy free to do the like, a premium is 
placed on sexual acts wliieh liave no end in procreation, and a 
penalty is placed on the acts which lead to procreation. The 
reason is that it is tlie foriivT closs of acts in whieh men find 
chief gratifieiition ; it is the latter diies in which women find 
chief grutilication. h'or tho tragic jiurt of the old sexual morality 
in its bearing on ivomen was that while it made men alone 
morallj^ respoiisiblo for Be.\aal acts in which hotli a man and a 
woman took part, women were rendered t>oth soeinlly and legally 
incfijmblo of availing Ihemselvi's of the fact of miiseuline ruspem 
sibility unless they had fulfilled conditions which men had laid 
down for them,, and yet refrained from imjHisitig upon themselves. 
Tho act of sexual intercourse, being the sexual act in which men 
found chief pleasure, was under all circuiUHtancca an act of little 
social gravity ; the act of t>ringing a chihl into the world, which 
is for women the most massively gratifying of all Boxiial acts, was 
counted a crime unless tlie mother had hefore fulfilled the con- 
ditions demanded by man, Tliat was pcrbujis tlie most unfor- 
tunate and enrtainlv the nui.st unnatuial of llu> results of the 
patriarebal regnlati<iu of society. It has never existed in any 
great , State where Women have pjossessed sciniB degree of regula- 
tive power. 
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It has, of covirSG, hiieti Hfiid hy ahstraot thcoyists that women litive 
the matter in their own Imiids. They iiumt never love a man until they 
have safely locked him up in the legal hoinls of miitrinioiiy. Such an 
argiiiiieiit is iibsohitely futile, for it ignores tlie fact that, while love and 
even iiiontigainy are natnrnl, l<‘ga| tniuriagc: is inincdy nn external form, 
with a very fuclde power of siihjugatlng natural Impulses, oxnopt when 
timac impulai'S arc weak, and no power at all of snhj ligating them pnnna- 
iiently. Civilieutiim involves ihe growth of foi'psight, and of Hnlf-ciimti'ol 
in both sexes 1 hut it is foolisli to attempt to vilaoe on thesa ilno 
and ultimata outgrowths of ciiviliKirtion a Htriiin whleli they could never 
bear. How foolish it is lias heeu shown, once and for all, liy Lea in liis 
admii'iitilo ffwiiwy of dacertlolul CeWmcj/. 

Moreover, whun we cumparo ike respective aptitudes of men and 
women, in this particular region, it nnist he. reiumulmrail that men pOB.seS.s 
a greater power of forethought and sclf-eontrol than wohigii, iiotwith- 
stamling the nioilcsly and reserve of wuiiivn. The sexual sphere is 
immenai'ly larger in women, so that when its activity is once aroused 
it is mneh more diUienlt to master nr control, (The vea.sons were set 
out in detail in the discussion of "The 8exnal Imjnilae in IVomciT' in 
volinna lii of the.se /iluilicv.) It is, therefore, unfair to women, and 
unduly favors men, when too heavy a jnemiiiin is planed on forethought 
and Helf-restriunt in sexual matters. , Since women iilay tlie predounuant 
part in the sexual li'dd tlmir natural dcnituida, rather than those of men, 
must furiiisli tlie Htandard, 

IVitli the roiilizatioii of the moral respaneibiUty of women 
the iiaturiil rolutums of life spring Inick to thoir due biological 
adjiistmoiit. Slotliciliooil is rcstoruil to ita natural ancrednesfl. 
It beeonies tlm coneem of the woman ItcrBclf, and not of 
society nor of any imlivhlmil, to determino the coiulitiona under 
which the child slmll ho comicivcd. Society i.a entitled to require 
that tho fiitlier shall in evory ciuie acknowledge the fact of his 
paternity, but it muat leave the chief responaibility for all the 
circumstauces of ehild-production to tho motlier. That is the 
point of view wliieh is now giiining ground in all civilized Ituida 
both iu theorji and in practice.^ 

1 It lias been sot out, for instance, liy rrofeMSor Wnhrmnnd in Ulhfl 
und Ehcrcrilit, lUOS, I need scaveely refer again to the writings of Ellen 
Key, which niny bo said lo he almost epoch-miiUing in tlieiv aignifieanee, 
s-speclnlly (in German traiiMlation) f/ejn-r Idfbe uiul dilii? (ahsa French 
traimlation) , and (in English translation, I'litmmi, 1000), the valuable 
though less important work. The Centiirif of ^h^! Ohild. See also Edward 
Carpenter, Lore's Comitig of Age; Forel, Din ffexudle Fraga (EngUsh 
tiiuishition, iibridgi'd, The Sexwil Qiieifliiin, Itebman, lOOSl ; Bmch, 
PIp.i!i;allrhf:ii/ inism! ijcll (Engliah traiiHluMiin, The htemxuil TAfc of Our 
7'fiiie. Hebmnn. • Tlelmii’ .Stfieker. Die fjeho rtncl dig Frauen, 1906| 

and J’aiil .LaiJia, La Fovimg dang la Famillv, 1008. 
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TIib Dcflnitirm f>f Marriiign— Murriiige Amnng Animals— Tlic Pre- 
JominaiKK! of Moiiogiuny— Tin; (.hu-stimi of Gi'oup Harringn!— MoiiBgamy 
a -Natiinil Fai't, Ntjt Pii.stitl uii ITuinnn Lnw — Tins TemlBimy to I'lnce tlio 
Emm of Mari'inge Above llie Faet of ^^!ln■ing>;~-Tlle Ifistory of filnn'iiigo 
— IfiDTiiigo ill AiuiiOTit Romp — Gecniniiie IiilliKinPc on Marriage— Ucija- 
— Tlip Ring — Tim. Tiilluence of Clirirttianity on ^fln■ri^^gft — Tlic; Groat 
Tlxtont of This Indiumor; — Tlio RacramPiit of Matrimony — Origin nnil 
Gi'owth of the, Rauranipntrtl Cmiooption— Thu Cliiinli Madn Marriage a 
Pnblio Act — Canon Law — Ttn iSciniul Core— I'ls Doveltiinuoiit— Its Con- 
fusions uiul Absurditie.S—l’eenliaritios of English Marriage Laiv — Inllu- 
enen of flic Reforinalion on Marriage — The Ik'Otestant Ouuieiitlon of 
hlarringp ns a Kwiilar Coniriict — Tin; Puritan Hi'.rorm of Afarringc — 
Stilton ns the I'ioiinpr of Marringe Rotonn — Ilia Views on Divorce — The 
RaeUwnrd Position of Eiighunl in Starringo Reform — Criticism of the 
English JRvfmci; Law — Traditions of the Canon Law Still Persistent— 
The QiicRiion of Damages for Adultery — C.'ollUHiiin ns a ,Hnv to Divorec— 
Divorce in Eraiiuc, Genniniy, Austria, Russia, etc- — Tim Ihiitcd iStntea— 
Im[i(isHihility of Deehling hy iSlatnte the Ciinscs for Divorce — Divorce 
hy Miitnnl t'on«(‘iit“^Its Oidgin and D(ivcln|imcnt — Ini|M'ded by the Tnull- 
tion.s of Canon Lan — IVillndm von rinmholdt — APideru Pioneer Advocates 
of Divorce. Ity ItrntunI Con.sont — Tim Argnments Against Paeility of 
Divorce — ^I'he Intcrestnof the Children — Tim Protrmtion of, Women — Tho 
[’resent Tendency of the Divorce Movement — Mm-ringo Not a Contract — 
The Proposal of Jfarringe for a Term of Vcnra—Lcgal Disahilitios nnd 
Disiut vantages in tin; Position of the llushaml ninl Lin; Wife — Marringo 
Not a Cmitiact Rut a Pnet— Only the Non-ICssentinh of jfarriage, Not 
the Essentials, n Proper Matter for Contract — The Legal Recognition of 
Marringe as a Fact W'ithoufc Any Ceremony — Contracts of the Person 
Opposed to Modi;vii Tntuleneios — The Factor of Jforal Responsibility- 
Marriage as ail Ethical Sacrament — ^Persomil Ri'sponaihility Involves 
Freedom — Freedom the Best Ouavaiitce of Stiihility — Falao Ideas of 
Individualism — Mndern Tendency of Marringe — ^With the Birth of a 
Child Marriage Ceases to lie n Private Concern — Every Child Must Have 
a Legal Father and Mother— How This Can lie EdVcIcd—Tln; Firm Basis 
of Monogamy— 'The Question of Mnrriugu Vnriivtions — ^Eucli Variations 
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Kot to Monogamy — Tim Most Common Variatians — ^Tlie Tlaxt- 

bilitj of Ifni l ingo Mfilils Variations in Check —Alarviiigii Variations 
tieriKS I’rostiUition — Miti viiigt; on ii Itoasonnhlc and Humane Easis— Sum- 
mary and Coiu'.lnsimi. 

Tub (liscuFaion in tlic previouK olmptou of the nature of 
eexiuil morality, with tin; brief Rketuh it involved of the direcstion 
in which that iiiornlity ia niOA'ing, liaa necesanrily left many 
points viiguci. It may still Im iisked wliat definite and precise 
foniis sexual tinions are tending to take among us, and what 
relation tlicsc unions boar to tlin roligiona, aoeial, and legal 
traditions ive have inheritcal. Those are matters about which a 
very cniiKideralile amount of uncertainty aeems to prevail, for it is 
not nmisunl to hear revolutionary or eccentric opiniona concern- 
ing them. 

Sexual rmion, involving the cohabitation, temporary or 
permanent, of two nr more peraons, and Inwing for one of its chief 
ends the juoiluction and cure of olTspring, is commonly termed 
marriage. The groii]) so con.atilutcd forms a family. Thia ia 
the sense in which tlm words “inarringc” and the “family” are 
moat properly used, whether we apeak of animals or nl! Man* 
There i.s thu.s seen to he room for variation as regards Ijoth the 
time during which llu', union lasts, and the numtier of individuals 
who form it, tlie cliief fiiclor in tlie determ iiuitiou of lhe.se point.a 
being tlie interests of tlie ollspriiig. In actual practice, however, 
sexual uuions, not only in liliiii hut among the higher animals, 
tend to last lieymul the needs of the olfsjiring ol: a single season, 
while the fact that in most species the rnnnliers of males and 
fcmnle.s are appro.vimately equal rualtcs it imwitahle that both 
among animals and iu llan the family is produced by a single 
Bcxual cmi]»lo, that is to say that jiionogmuy is, with however 
many cxeeiiUons, necessarily the fundanientid rule. 

It avill thus be seen tliat marriage centres in the child, and 
has at till' outset no reason far exi.stenec ajmrt from the welfare 
of the ofl’spriiig. Among tliosp, animals of lowly organir.ation 
which are ahlc; lo providi' for tliemselves from the beginning of 
existciice, tlicrn is no fiimily and no need for marriage. Among 
human races, when sexual unions arc not followed liy olhspring, 
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tliere may be other renBoiis for the coiitiniumCG of the union hut 
tlicy arc not Toasons in -wliicli either Knture or Boc-iety ia hi the 
iiligliteat degree directly coneeriicd. The murriiigii wliich gi-g^ 
np among animals liy heredity on the liasis of natural seleehion, 
and wliich has been continued by tlio louair humiin races tiirougli 
custoin and tradition, by the. niorc eiviliKed races througli the 
BuperiiTipDsed regulative iuiliieiico of ]f.‘gal iiistitiitiniiH, Jias been 
marriage for the sake of the olTspving.i I'iveu in civili'/.cd races 
among whom the proportion of sterile marriages is large, mar- 
riage tends to ho. so eon.stituted as alu’iiya to assume the pro- 
creation of children and to involve tlie pernuinenee required by 
such procreation. 

Among larilM, wliicli from the ]ioiut of view of erotu! (Icvelo])ment 
staml ut tlie Ucail of Llie nnimnl woflil, iiidnogiimy fnapu'nlly previiils 
(ficcoriling to soriic cHtiwmtcs anuuig flO per cent.), nnd uniona tend to 
lie pcnvinnentj there ts an nppi'oxiiinilioii to llie Hiiiiie coiulition among 
KOmc of the liiglier nuiininnla, esiMcinlly (lie iinlliro|iiiid apCH; thus aiming 
gorillii.s and orini-ntans pdrnuiiient monogamie innrriagcH take jiluce, the 
young Miuietimea veniuiuing with the imrenta tn Llm age of sis, wViilo 
niiy iippi'oadi to loo-so Indinvior on the, part of lliu wife ia weverely pmi- 
ialied hy the Imaliand. The variiUioim that oeenr me oftim idinply mat- 
tcra of lulaptalion to (lircumatanccB; tliun, nccording to ,r, Ci. Millab 
(Xutiiial !Iixlo7 i/ of Jii ltixh Duvl-x, jip. d, 03), the .Shoveler dunk, tiumgli 
nOTimilly mimiigiiiliic., will lu'i'oeU! polymnlrin when Umlce urn in exnna.a, 
tha two niale.H lining in cotialnnt iiml luniciilile ill li'inliiiu-i' on flu! fninalc 
without HigiiH of jealiiuay ; iimong the nionognmic iiiallnrilH, aiiiiilarly, 
polygyny and jiolyandry nmy iilan tiecur. Kce ntio tt, W, .SlinfckU, 
“Mating Among ]liril.<i," Aamnoiia .Vii/iirnfidt, Mareli, 1007; for mammal 
miirriagca, a valmdiUi paper by Slnbert Miillev, “fSilugetlnerehun,” giiiciini- 
/‘ivhlanti, dan., IIKII), and ua reganhi the geimriil prevulenee of monogamy, 
WooiIh llutehituioiij "Animal Marriage,” f'ontt'iaporarj/ /fciitcio, Oct., 
mot, and Sept., lilOii. 

There has long liceii a dispute ninong the hisloriana of marriage afl 
to the first form of human nmrriiige, Some assume a primitive promis- 
cuity gradually modilled in the direction of monogamyj ollipre argna 
that man began where the antlivopnid apes left oft', and that monogamy 
lies prevailed, on the whole, Uirougliout. Both these oppnse.d views, in 

1 ■Rosenthal, cif Rrrslau, from tlie legnl aide, goes ho fnr aa to argue 
("(Jrumltrngeii den Rlieiirtilitems,” flic .Vrwe Ociiria/ivii, Dee., 11108), 
that Hu! iiiLeiition of iiroenittUoii is OHHcjiitial to the coneeption of legal 
marriage. 
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ftn cxtrninc! form, SReui uulpnalilR, niv.l tlic truth diipearH to lie midway. 
It has l)<!en hIuiwji hy rarioui? writers, and notahly Weaternmick [Histoi'y 
0 / iliwinn ilfiiriitfjn, C'lis. IV-VI), that tlvurc is 110 naiind ovidniicc in 
favor of pi'iiuitivn ]troTniaciiiiy, iitul that at the iircaeiit day there are 
fnw, if any, BavUffG ])«<ppl(!H living in genniiiR iinrestrieted «e.\ual promis- 
cuity. This tlii’ory of a juhnitive proniiNcnity sfems to have heen 
Hiiggestefl, ns J. A. finilfrey has iiointful out (,9niaico of ffcai, p, 112), hy 
the exiwtPiiee in (•ivili/X'd siwiotii's of pvnnustntons prostitution, tliongh 
this kind of promiscuity wna really till! rcsiiU:, rntlnw than the origin, of 
marriage. On the otiii’r hniul, it can fienrcely he. said that there is any 
convincing eviileiien of iirimilivc strict monogamy heyond the aflaiimption 
timt early man cntiiinncd the aeximl habits of the iinthro|ioid apes. It 
would seem prnliuhle, however, that the great fttvu'ard step involved in 
passing from iipo to man was assoinsiled witli a change in sexual habits 
involving ilm toiii[Kirary udotption of a more coni[ih‘S .sy.stem than 
monogamy. Tt is ditlii'ult to see in what nlher soeial Held timn that of 
aox primitive man could find exerifisi. for the developing intolleotual and 
moral aptitudes, the anhtic diatiiielions and nurnil restraints, which the 
strict innnngainy praetieed liy niiimala could afford no scope for. It is 
also er[iinlly diflienlfc to seip on what hasis other than that of a more 
closely URseciated sexual system the. eomhined and havinnniorvs elforts 
needed for social prngri'SS eonhl have developed. Tt is prohable that at 
least one of the motives for exogamy, or marriage outside the group. Is 
(as was prohuhly first pointed out hy ,St. Atigustine, in hia Be Oivilata 
Dei) the need of creating a larger social circle, and so facilitating sooial 
activities and piogeess. Hxactly the same end is c/l'ecled hy a complex 
marriage system bimliiig a large nunihor of people together by common 
mteresUs. The strictly sumll and confined nionogamie family, however 
excellently it suhserved the interests of the olTspring, contained no 
promiac of a wider social progress, Wo see. thi.s among hath nnhs and 
bCM, who of all auinmls, have attained thi! highest soeial organiitation; 
their progress was only po.ssilde tlirough a profountl imidiflcaticm of tlio 
aysleniH of sexual rolationaliip. A.s 1‘lapinna said many years ago (in his 
suggestive work, f)e« floeidftis .•luiniHlns) : “The eoliesiou of the family 
and the prolniliilities for the birth of soeiatie-s are inverse.” Or, ns 
SchurtK more recently pointed out, although individual marriage has pre- 
vailed more or less from this first, early social institutions, early Ideas 
and early religion involved sexual customs which modified a strict 
nionogatny. 

Tlie most primitive form of complex hnman nuirrioge which has yet 
been deinonstratod as still in existcnco is wliat is culled grnup-mari-iag®, 
ill whic.li all Iba women of one elaes arc regarded as the actual, or at all 
events potential, wives of all the men in another cla.sa. This has boon 
observed among some oenlriil Australian tribes, a pcoplu as priinitivo and 
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Eifi aceUided. from external infliienoe as conlcl avoII be found, and tbote is 
evidence to show that it vaa fornvp.rly more widespread among tliein. 
“In tlia Urabunnn trilio, for cxnTn|ilc,” say Rpeneer and Gillen, "a group 
of mm actually do linvo, continually and an a iiorninl condition, marital 
relations witli a group of women. Tliis state of aiTalis has nothing 
whatever to do with polygamy any inove than it has with ptilyandry. It 
la simply a question of a group of iium and a group of wonmii nho may 
lawfully have wlmt we call marital relations, TiioTO is nothing wlint- 
ever abnormal cibont it, and, in all probability, tliis system of what has 
been called group marriage, sewing ft» tt does to Isiinl more nr leas 
closely togethe,r groups of individuals who are mutually interested in 
one another’s welfare, has bron one of the most powerful ageats in the 
early stages Of the up^vn^d development of the human race” (Spencer 
and Gillen, Ti^orlhern TVifie,? of Gctiirnl Ailsiralicr, p. 14) of, A. W. 
Howitt, The .Vniteo Tribca of Houth-liaxt Anslrnfial , Cl roup-marriage, 
with female, descent, as found in Australia, tonda to Iieeomc transformed 
by various stages of progress into individual marriage willi descent in 
the male line, a survival of group-inavringe perliiipa persisting in tha 
much discuased j'lM prima! jioofis. (It should be added that Mr. N, W. 
Thomas, in his book nu Kiiixhip and Jfnriiopc in. A u.itralin, lllOS, con- 
cludes that graup-nmriiagR in Au.siralia has not been demon.Htrnted, and 
that PrnfesMor M'estermurck, in his Origin and Dcnclo/iment of the Moral 
Ideas, as in his previous I/istniy of Unman Marriage, maintains a 
skeptical opinion in regard to giTiiip mairiage geiieraUyj he thinks the 
Urnbunna custom may liave developed out of oriliiuiry individual mnr- 
ric.ge, and regards the group-marritige tlieorj' as "tUo re-sidnary legatee 
of tim old tlieury of pvouiiaciiity." Durkheim nisn believes that the Au.s- 
tralian niarriugo aystem is not priniitivc, "Organisation Matrimonials 
Australieniie,” 1/ Annie Hociologuiue, eiglitli year, IflOH), With the 
attttiiiuicut of a certain level of social progrcM it is easy to see that a 
wide and complicated system of si'xunl ridationships ceases to have its 
value, and a more or less qualified monogamy tends to iivevaii ns more 
in harmony with tho claims of social stability and e.xeeutivif masculine 
energy, 

Tho best historical disciission of marriage is still probably Wester- 
marck’s Iliatory of Jliitnaii. Marriage, though at some points it now needs 
to he correeted or svipplemmilcd; among more reeent books dealing with 
primitive, sexual coiieeptions may he Hpeeially nu'iitioned Crawley’s 
Mystio Hose, while, tin* facts concerning tho transformation of marriage 
among tins higher Inumin races are sot forth in G. It. Howard’s Uisiary 
of Malrimmiinl Innlitu lions (3 vols.l, which contaius copious bihlio- 
grapiiicnl refiu'cnees. 'I’lveve i.s an admirably compact, but clear and com- 
prehensive, Hketi'h of the devcbnuueiit, of modern marriage in Pollgck and 
Maitland, Ilistwy of Hnglinli Law, vol. ii- 
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It is necessary to make allowance for variations^ thereby 
Bhunnin|T the extreme theorists who insist on moulding all facta 
to their thciorics, hut we may couclmle tliat — as the approximately 
equal nuinber of the sexes indicates — in the human spocicSj as 
among nuiny of the lughcr aniiuals; a more or leas permanent 
monogamy has on the whole tended to prevail. That is a fact 
of great BignificHncc in it.s implicntions. For we have to realize 
that we are here in the presence of a natural fact. Sexual 
relationsltips, in human a,s in ani)nal .societiuB, follow ii natural 
law, oscilhiting on each eido of the norm, and there is no place 
for the theory that that law was imposed artificially. If all 
artiJicinl "laws” could be abolished tlie natural order of the 
sexual relationships would continue to subsist substantially as at 
present. Virtue, said Cicero, is hut binture carried out to the 
utmost, Or, ns Holbach put it, arguing that our institutions 
tend wliitlicT Nature tends, “art is only ISfature acting by the help 
of the instruments slie has herself made,'’' Shake-speare had 
already seen much the Hume truth Avhen he said that the art 
which adds to bfature “^‘is an art tliat Nature malces.” Law and 
religion have Inittruased monogamy ; it isi not based on them 
but on tlic needs and eustoms of mankind, and thcae constitute its 
completely adequate eanction.s.i Or, as Cope put it, marriage 
is not the creation of law hut the law is its creation.^ Crawley, 
again, throughout his study of jirimitive, sox relationship, s, 
emphasizes the fact that our formal marriage system is not, as so 
many religioua and moral writers once supposed, a forcible 
repression of natural impulses, Init merely the rigid crystallization 
of tho.sG natural imjmlscH, which in a more fluid form have been 
in human nature, from the first. Our conventional forms, we 
must lielieve, have not introduced any elements of value, while 
in some respects they have been mischievous. 

It is accessary to bear in niiinl tiuit tlie concliiaioii. that monogamic 
marriage is nalunil, and rcpicsfiiits an order wliicli is in harmony with 
tlio instincts of tlie majority of people, by no means involvea agreeincnt 
with the details (if any pnrtienlar legal syatciu of monogamy. MonO" 


1 .T. A, fJodfrey, WoiVnee nf fhao, i>. lin, 

2 E. 15. Cope, "The Marriage Problem,’' Ojjoi Oou’-i, JSTov., 185B. 
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gatnio marriage Ib a natural biological fart, alike in many nniiuala and 
in man. lint no Byati-m of legal regnlatinn is a natnial biological fact. 
When a liigllly dsitaemi'd alicniHt, iJr, (.’lonston, n'vitcs (Thr. fTiiffieiit! of 
Aliivd, p. 241! 1 ’'tiioro is only one. natural maili'. of gratifying sasual nisus 
(iml rcprnduutivo instinct, that of marriage,'' the stabninsut reipiirea 
Minsitlevaido excgesi.s lieforo it can be aeceptoil, or even receive an 
intelligible meaning, amt if we aru to imtleratntul by "marriage" Hie 
particular form ami implicationa of the KnglirU nmrriage law, or even 
of tlio HOinewliat more eiilightmed Scotch law, tho Htatcincat Is ahsoliitely 
fake. H'lierc la a world of dlfr<>rwncB, us iT. A, Oodfrey nmiarks [fhg 
iSfcieuoe of Srx, 1001, p. 27fll, hel ween nalurril innnognnicniH marriage and 
our legal Byslcmj "the former is the outward e.'ClircSRinn of the best that 
lies in the Bcxuality of man; tbn latter is a evration in wViieii rellgiona 
ami moral supiM’.stitiona have played n most important part, not always 
to the benefit of inillvitlual mul Koeial liwalth,'’ 

Wo must, therefore, guard against the teiuloney to tliink tliat there 
is anything rigid, or formal in tlie natural order of monogamy. Some 
sticiologists VYOuld even limit tho naluiiilncss of monogamy' still further. 
Tims Tarde ("La \forale Scxuedlc," Aroftire.s tl’.i»llirni>oh)piF, CrlminellB, 
.Tttn., 1007), wliile. accepting as luitnial under preRimt conditions tha 
bnidciicy for monogamy, nntigalcd h,v more or less ehuidc.sline eonenhin- 
age, to prevail over all otlier forms ol imirTiage, eotisidera that tbia ie 
not due to any irre.siMtil)h! inlluence, Imt merely to llin fact tliat tills kind 
of marriage is jirncHecd hy the majorily of people, including tho moat 
civilized, 

Witli the nceeptniiee of tlio lendouey to monogiiiuy n-e are not at 
tlio end of sexual moralily, hut only at the liegimiing, It la not 
monogiiiiiy Hint ta the main tiling, hut the kind of lives that people lead 
in nnmngainj'. 'I'lic. mere, ace.eptance of a numoguniie vale, carries us but 
!i little way. Tliat iu a fact which eaTuiot fail to impress Hsult on Ihoso 
who u])proaeli ilie iincstlnnH oi sex from the p.^yeliolugieiil side, 

If monogamy j.s thus lirmly liusoil it is nnreasonahle to 
•fear, or to Viojui for, nny nulvrul modilioalion in tho institution ol 
marriage, regariluil, not imtler its temporiiry religiona and legal 
aspects but iia an order which apponrful on tlio earth even earlier 
than man. llonogamy is the nioBt niitnrul expression of an 
inipulKG wliieli cannot, n,s a rule, be so iideipiately renlized in full 
fruition under conditions iiiTohlng :i less prolonged period of 
mntna! eonnnnnion and intimacy. Yaviations, regarded as 
ineviiiibh; oscillations nround tlie norm, nrp. nlso natural, but 
union in conplea uiust always be tlie rule bceaiiso the numbers of 
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the sexes are always approxiiaately equal, while the needs of the 
emotional life, eren. apart from the needs of ollapring, demand 
that Biich nnioTiB based on inutnal attraction shoukl bo so far as 
possible permanent. 

It jiiiiHt belt! ftKaia I'R roiwaied tluit it is the reality, and nnfc the 
form or tlie [lerjiianence of tlic iiian-inge union, winch ia its essential iind 
valuable pni't, It is nfit the Ic^ial or religimis formality wliieli Hanctiiics 
niairingo, it is the. renlilj' of tlu! miirringe wliicli aanctiflea tlie form, 
ricldhig liUB RiitirlitPil in Nlglitiiigiile, Tom Jones's frieiul, the shaliow- 
brained view of eoiiiinbiiil soeiety wliieh (Icgradfis tlie reality n£ marriage 
to exalt the form. Nightingalo lias the greatest diflleiilty in niari'ying a 
girl with wliorii he hus already Imd sexmil relations, although he is the 
only man who has had relations wifli her. To Jones’s argunientH lie 
Tcplies; "Coinmnu-aense warrants all you say, but yet you well know 
that the opinion of the ivorld i9 so contrary to it, that were I to marry 
a whore, though my own, I should he aslinmcd of ever showing my face 
again.” It e.nnnot be said that I'Mebling’s satire is even yet out of date. 
Thus in Prussia, according to Adelo Schreibor ( '‘Heiratlisbeschrllnkun- 
gcu,” UiB 2iCvo Gcncratio/i, I*\'b., 100!) ), it seems to be still praotically 
impossible for a military ofTlcer to marry tha mother of his own 
illDgitiuiatu ehihl, 

Thn gloriileution of the form at the c.xpcnse of the reality of nnvr- 
rlago has even been attempted in poetry by Tennyson in the least 
inapired nf his wuvka, The /(Ii/tts of Uu: King, In "lianoelot and Elaine” 
and "Guiuevere" (as Julia IVtagruder points out, 'yorlk Amciicaii Jtiiview, 
April, lOO.I) niiineverc is rnai ricd to King Arlliur, whom she has never 
seen, ■when already in lovo with T.ancelot, so that the '‘inarringo” was 
merely a eeremoiiy, nnd not a real nmrrlaga (of,, May Cliild, "TIib Weird 
of Sir Laiioelot,” North Amcriaaii lieview, Doc., 1008). 

It may seem to eonie that so conservative an estimate of 
the tondeneies of civilization in matters of sexual love is due 
to a timid adherence to inere tradition. That ia not the case. 
We hat'e to recognize that marriage is firmly held in position by 
the presBure of tu'O oppoBing forces. There are two currents in 
the stream nf our civilization : one that moves towards an ever 
greater social order end cobeeion, the other that moves towards 
an ever greater individual freedom. There is real harmony 
undtn'lyitig the apparent opposition of tlmse two tendencies, and 
each ia indeed the indiapcuanblc coniplumeut aC the other. There 
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can be no real freedom for the individual in the things that con- 
cern that individual alone uuIgbh there is a coherent order in the 
things that concern him as n social unit. Marriage in one of its 
aspects only concerns the two individuals involved; in another 
of its aspects it chiefly concerns society. The two forces cannot 
combine to act destructively on marriage, for tlie one cormteracts 
the other. Tlioy conibinc. to support nionogiiniy, in all essentials, 
on its inimeinorial basis. 

It must be added that in the circningtanccs of monogamy 
that are not essential there always liaa been, and always must be, 
perpetual transfonnation. All traditional inGtitutiona, however 
firmly founded on natural impuLses, are always growing dead 
and rigid at some points and putting forth vitally new growths 
at other points. It is the effort to maintain tlieir vitality, and 
to preserve their elastic adiustuient to the enviionmcnt, which 
involves this process of trnnafovination in non-essentials. 

The only way in which we can fruitfully approach the 
question of the value of the transformations lUnv taking place 
in our marriiige-system is by considering the history of that 
Bystem in the past. In that way we Icai-n the real .significance 
of the Tnnrriage-3y.stem, and we understand what transformations 
are, or are not, associated witli a fine civilization. Wlien we are 
acquainted with the change.^ of the past we arc enabled to face 
more coniiileiitly the clnmgca of the present. 

The history of the marriage-system of modem civilized 
peoples licgins in tlie later days of the Homan ETiipire at the 
time when tlic foundations were luring laid of that lionuiii law 
which has exerted so large an inlluencc in Christendom, 
llcfecence has already been madc^ to tlva signitieuut fact that in 
late Home women had iicquired a position of nearly complete 
iudependonce in relation to their husbands, while the patriarchal 
authority still exerted over them by their fathers had become, 
for tlio most part, almost nnniinal. This high status of ivomen 
was associated, ii.s it naturally tends to l»e, with n high degree of 
freedom in the marriage Hyatem. Homan law had no power of 


1 See Bn (fl, p, 305, 
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intervening in the ionnation of inarriagcs and there ware no legal 
forms of marriage. The liomans recognised that marriage is a 
fact and not a luero legal form ; in iniirriiigc hy usun there was 
no eeronuniy at all ; it was eoiistituted by the mere fact of living 
together for a whole year; yet stich marriage was regarded as 
just aa legal and complete as if it had been inaugurated by tlie 
sacred rite of confarreatio. Marriage was a matter of aimple 
private agreement in whicli the tnun niid the woman approached 
each other on a footing of erpiality. Thu wife retained full con- 
trol of her own property; the barbarity of admitting an action 
lor restitution of eonjugal rights was iinpossibloj divorce was a 
private transaction to which the wife was as fully entitled as the 
husband, and it reepured no inquisitorial intervention of magis- 
trate or court ; Augustus ordained, indeed, that a pnblie dediira- 
tion was necessary, but tin: divorce itself ^vas a private legal act 
of the two persons coneernod.^ It is interesting to note this 
enlightened coiicc;ption of marriage prevniling in the greatest and 
most niastcrful Empire whieh has ever dominated the world, at 
the period not indeed of its greatest force, — for the inn.vimum of 
force and the maximum of expansion, the bud and the full 
flciwor, arc necessarily incompatible, — ^biit at the period of its 
fullest develofunent, hi thci cIiiwh that fallowed the dissolution 
of the Empire liomaii law remained as a precious legacy to 
the new develoiiing nations, Imt its influence was intixtrieably 
mingled with that of (Ihristianity, whieh, though not at the first 
anxious to B(!t up marriage laws of its own, gradually revealed a 
growing ascetic feeling hostile alike to the dignity of tlie married 
woman and the freedom of marriage and divorce.^ l^hth that 
influence was corahimal the influence, introduced through the 


itVaditer, JJkesdi.icihtJiffCii, pp. 05 ct neq./ Esmeiii, jl/foviapc en 
Droit Gawmif/HC, vol, i, p. (i; ir<iwiiid, W.viori/ of Matrimonial Institu- 
tions, vol. ii, ]). 13. Howard (iti agreeuitsiU with Luulcy) coiiflidHi'.s that 
tho ficpdoin of divorce was only aTiiiacd by a Bumll section of the Komail 
popuhitinn, and Hint auvli almsi!, so far iia it existod, was not the oauso 
of any deidiiic of lioniuii immils. 

2Tlio opinioiiR of tlie Christian Ftitliors were very variod, and they 
wero HomotimoM rhmbH'iil abiait them; siw, o.ft, the opiiiiona cnlleotoct by 
Oraimior aiid uriiiuuiratcd by Huraot, History of Reformatian (od. Naves) , 
vol, ii, p. 01. 
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Biblo^ of the barbaric Jewish inarriage-Byatcin conicrring on tha 
liufibaiKi rights in miiiriagc and divnrce wliit'h were totally 
denied to the wile; this was an inllueiice wliicli gained still 
greater force at the Hefonviiition when the autlairity once aceordod 
to the Cliureli nais largely transformed to the UIIjIg. Pinallv, 
there was in a great part o[ hhirope, inchuling the most energetic 
and espansive parts, the indiienee of the Gei'iiiana, an influence 
still more prbnitive than that of the Jews, involving the con- 
coption of the wife as almost her hnsband’a chattel, and marriage 
as a purchase. All those inlluoncus claslied and often appeared 
side by side, tliongh tliey could not he harnionixed. The resvdt 
Was that the flfteon hundred ycaiu that followed the complete 
eoiujucRt of Christianity represent on the whole the moat 
degraded condition to which the marriage syetem lias ever been 
known to fall for so long a period during the rsdralo course of 
human history. 

At first indeed the honelicrnt influence of Eomo continued 
in some degree to prevail and even c\‘liil)itcd nerv developincntB. 
In the time of tlic Christian PlmpCTor.s freedom of divorce by 
mutual eon.scnt wins alteniutcly maintained, and abolished.^ We 
even find the wise and fiir-sccing provision of tlie law enacting 
tlmt a contract of the two parties rmver to separate could have no 
legal validity. Justinian’s proliiljition of divorce by consent led 
to umdi dome.stic iuiliniipim‘ss, !iud even crime, which appears to 
bo tim reason why it wii.s immediately abrogated by hia EHCces,sor, 
Tlieodosives, still maintaining the. Into Homan tradition of the 
moral equality of the sc.ves, allowed the wiCo equally with the 
hushaiid to olitain a divorce for adultery ; that is a point we have 
not yet attained in Eughuid to-day. 

1 C'oaaUmtiiio, tli« first Cliristinii Kunmror, oiuictral «. strict and 
pccuUftr dlvorcB law (nllowing :i wifu to divorce her husUrviid only rvlien 
ho WHS ft hoiiiif'iilc, n. jioisniicr. nr pi violiitnr of BC|uilehrpps), which couhl 
not he »iamtn.inpppl. In 407, (hi'ripfnrc, Annstnsins dec, reed divorce hy 
mutual I'OPiscnt. This wiia piholislicd lp.v .Tiislininu, who only pillowed 
ilivorcii for viiritiftB BpcclfliKl ciiu.scs, piinoplg them, however, iipipluding the 
liushPUiiTs ndulti'vy. These restvietjons provetl. unworkiihlc, ami .Tus- 
tinlun'a spiccessor ami acplimv, iTtPstin, n^sfored divorce hy mutuftl etJU- 
scab. Fiiiiilly, hi ^70, t,eo the I’liilosophcr rpUunicd to Justiniftn’s 
wa-lmcrpt (pppc, (!,(?., l^ppiplli iitP'l nipp' dliaift, JHfliuntiry of' OtHefriwu flftH- 
mfplfesk arts. "AclulLcry'' lupd "Mpirri.'pgii"!. 
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It SGeniB to be admitici on all aidea that it was largely 
the fatal influence of tlie irruption of the barbarous Geriiiana 
wliieli degraded, when it failed to sweep away, the noble con- 
ception of tliG equality of wonuui with men, and the dignity and 
fvceilom of nuirriugc, slowly moulded by the ovgani'/ung genius 
of the Homan into a great tradition which still Tetuiua a supreme 
value. '^I'lio inilmmce of C'Jiristianity had at the first no degrad- 
ing iniluence of this kind; for tlie ascetio ideal was not yet pre- 
douiinant, priests married as a matter of course, and there was no 
iliJILeulty in ai:ce,pting the marringo order eatahlished in the 
soeiilar world ; it was even possilde to add to it a new vitality and 
fiecdom. llvit the Germans, with svll the primitively acquisitive 
and coinbntivG instincts of untamed savages, went far beyond 
even the early rioniana in the subicetion of tlicir wives ; they 
allowed indeed to their unmarried girls a large measure 
of indulgcnec and even sexual freedom, — just ns the Cliristians 
also reverenced their virgins,! — but the German marriage sj'stem 
placed the wife, as oovnpared to the wife of the Homan Empire, in 
a condition little better than that of a doincstie slave. In one 
form or another, under one disguise or another, the system of 
wife-pureliase picvuiled among the Gotmana, and, whenever that 
system is ii\(lviential, even wheu the wife is honored her privilegea 
live diminished.^ Among the Teutonio peoples generally, as 
among the early English, marriago was indeed a private trans- 
action but it toolr the form of a salo of tlie bride by the father, or 
other legal guardian, to the bridegroom. The hareddung was »■ 

1 Tlio clement .if reverence in the early Gcrmnn attituile towanln 
women iu\il tlip. privileges wlileh even the niavvied wmnun enjoyed, ao far 
as Tacitus can be coiiKidered a reliable guide, seem to have been the 
Bin'viving ve.sliges of nil earlier socliil state on a more matriarchal basis. 
They arc luo.st (liRtinet at the dawn of Gnriiian history. Prom the first, 
however, tliinigU divorce liy imitunl eonsent aecins to have been poasihle, 
Gernuni custom was pifilesa to the married woman who was unfaithful, 
sterile, or citherwiso offended, though for some time, after the introduction 
of Cliriflliiiiilty it was no ofTenee for the German hnsluvud to commit 
adultery ( Westennarek, Griffin of^ thn flfarnl Tdeas, vol. ii, p. 4.53). 

2 “This form of marriage,’* say.s Hohhonae (op, ait,, vol. i, p. 160), 
"ia intimately associated with IVie evtenHiim of marital power.” Of, 
Howard, np. ail., vol. I, p. 231. The riwy Hiiliordiniitc position of the 
tnediinviil Gernmu wonmu is s''t forth b,v TIugelBtaiige, Silddeutsoitea 
botici'pih i<7i iu MitUiiillrr, ISBB, pit. TO tii taq. 
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real contract of sale.l “Sale-marriage” was the most nanal form 
of nnirriuge. Tlie ring., iiideeclj probably was not in origin, aa 
Home have Hiipposecl, a mark of servitude, but rather a form of 
bridc-pricc, or crrAa, that is to say, earnest money on tlie contract 
of xnarriagci and so the syinbol of it." At first a sign of the 
bride’s pureliaso, i(: was not till later that the ring acquired the 
signiiieniiee, of siihjection to tlie liridegrooni, and that significance. 
Inter in the Middle Ages, was fnrtlier ernphasiKed by other cere- 
monies. Thus in Enghmd the York and Sanim manuals in, 
some of their forms direct the bride, after the delivery of the 
ring, to fall at lier ImgbaiuVs feet, and sometimes to Idsa Ins right 
foot, in fiussia, also, the bride kifised her husband’s feet. At a 
later period, in Erance, tliis custom was attenuated, and it became 
customary for the bride to let the ring fall in front of the altar 
and then stoop at licr lui.sband’s feet to pick it up,’’ Feudalism 
carried on, and by its military cliaraeter o.xaggeratcd, these 
Teutonic inlluenco.s, .‘\. fief was land hold on condition of 
military service, and the nature of its induenee on marriage is 
imiilied in that fact. The woman was given ivith the fief and 
her own will counted for nothing.' 

The Clhristian Glmrch in tlie beginning aecoptecl the forms 


niowui'd, 0 /). t'U., vol. i, p. 2.'i0i BmUli rmil Clicctliam, ZJiod'onarT/ 
of Christian jlnliquitiai, art, .In/ei’. Tt wmilcl n-ppciir, litiwHvor, that 
the “liriile'i'iilc,” or wliirli Tacitim sfiraks, was not striody the sale of a 
chattel iHir of a Hliivc-giil, liiil the khIh of the mund or iwoteetorsihip over 
the. girl. I t ie true tlu* (list'iiiel ion Duly not ulway.e luo-e been clear to 
tlio.ee who lot)k part in tliti tnnwactioii. Similarly the Anglo-Saxon 
lietrotiml • ms not wi niiieh n, pnynuoit of the bride's priec to her klnnmen, 
alflioiigli -I f a ivinttev cif fuel, tiiey miglil. innho a pvnJlt out of the, trniis- 
ftetinn at? a envennut sli|>nlu(iiig' for llie bride's lionoriildc treritrnent as 
wife iinii nidow, lleniiiiisceiieeK of tliia, remark I’nlkiek iiiid Maitland 
{Op. fit,. >-ol. ii, p. :tli-l1, may he fonml in '‘tlmt cnrioiiM cabinet of iiuti- 
Unitiifl, the mnrringe ritual of the. IhiRlish Church. " 

Sllfiwavd, op. fit.., vol. j, pp, 278-281, .I, 80. Tlie A^T7^a crept into 
Boman and Byzantine law during the sixtli century. 

.1.7. WiekliHiii T.egg, AWdesinJnpicnf f3a.snj/s, p. 1,82. Tt iiinv bo 
added that the idea of (lie .snlinrdinafinn of the wife to the lin.sband 
nppenred )n the Chrietiari Clmreh at a soiiiEwhat early perind, niul no 
doubt inihpoiulenlTy of Clenuiuiic iiifluence.Si Kt. AugiiHline uuhl (Serrao 
X.XXTTr, enp. ^fl ' that a good mairvfaviUiini must not ha ashamed ta 
call heree;r her hiielmnd'n Hiwviuit (uiieiBn). 

ilHee, e.y,, I* C!autkn>Zo C-'ficvulcrie, Cli, IX. 
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of inan'iage already existing in tlioso countries in -which it found 
itself, the ]{omnn forniH in the limda of Latin tradition and the 
German forms in Teutonic laiida. It merely demanded (as it 
also demanded for otlier civil contracts, such as au ordinary 
sale) that they should be hallowed by xjriestly bcnGdictioii. But 
the raairiago recognized by the Church even in the absence 
of such lienedictioTi. Tlioro was no special religious niarriage 
aervicG, either in the Hast or the West, earlier than the sixth 
century. It was simply the e-usttim for the married couple, after 
the secular ceremonies u'ere cnmjjleted, to attend the church, 
listen to the ordinary service and take the sacrament. A speeial 
marriage service was devtdoped slowly, and it was no pert of 
the real marriage. During tlie tenth century (at all events in 
Italy and France) it was beginning to imeome customary to cele- 
brate tbo first jiart of the real nuptials, still a purely temporal 
act, outside the church door. Soon this was followed by the 
regular bride-niass, directly applicable to the occasion, inside the 
church. By the twelfth century the priest directed the cere- 
mony, now involving an imposing ritual, which began outside the 
church and ended with the bridal mass inside. By the thirteenth 
century, the priest, auper.seding the guardians of the young 
covTpIc, liimHelf officiated through the whole ceremony. Tip to 
that time marriage bud been a purely private business transaction. 
Thus, after more tbaii a niillenniuuL of Cliri.stianity, not by law 
hut by tlie .slow growth of custom, ceelcBiastical marriage was 
eBtal)li8lK!d.i 

It uoia undnulitedly an event of vciy great importance not 
merely for the Church but for tbe whole history of European, 
marriage, even down to to-day. '^I'lio whole of our public method 
of celebrating marriage Li-day is based on that of the Gatholie 
Church as established in tlie twelfth century and formulated in 
the CanoiL law. Even tlic publication of banns has its origin here, 
and the fact that in our modern civil marriage the public 
ceremony takes place in an office and not in a Church may dis- 

ilinwiiril, fill, eH.„ vnl. i, pp, 2!)S pt «pr/.; EHtuPiii, ti;i. eiL, vnl. i, pp. 
2(i cl Hf'ij.; .Smilli mill ClicciLliiim, Diet ionary of ChrUlian A/iliqttiiioe, 
art. "Coiitnict of Jlurriage.’' 
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guise ljut cannot niter the fact thnt it ia the ilirect anti iiiiqueB> 
tioiiable cleacendunt of tlic public ecclcsiuBticuI cci'cinany which 
embodied the slow and aubtle triumpli — so slow and subtle that 
ita hiBtcii*y ia dillioult to truce— of C'liristiiin priests over the 
private nITairs of men and women. Ileforc they act theniaelves to 
tliia tusk marriage everywhere wa.a the private huainc-ss of the 
peraons coneurjicd; when they had coiiiidetcd their task, — and 
it was not aljanlutely coiiiplctci until the Council of Trent, — a 
private iiiarringe had licconie a sin and nlniost u crime, ^ 

It may seem a matter for surprise tliat tlie Clnircli which, 
as we know, laid shown uii ever greater tcudoney to revcircuce 
virginity and to oast contumely on tlie sexual relationshij], should 
yet, parallel wdth that movement and with the gr(>wi))g influence 
of fiaeeticiam, liave shown bo groat an an.victy to capture marriage 
and to confer on it a public, dignillcd, and rcligioii.s character. 
There was, however, no contradiction. The factom that were 
constituting Kuropean. imirriago, talccn as a wludc, were iiuloBd 
of very diverse chariicter.s and often iiivrdvcd unrcconeiled con- 
tradictions. But so fur as the eontral eiforta of the cocleaiastical 
legislatora were eonc'OiJied, there was a delinlte and intelligiblo 
point of view. The very depreciation of the sexual instinct 
involved the Jicces-sity, since tho instinct could not be uprootou, 
of eoiistiLuthig for it a legitiuiate ehaiinel, so that eecleaiuBtical 
matrimony was, it has lu'cii said, ''analogans to a license to sell 
intoxii'ating liquors.”” llureover, iiiaLriinouy exliildted tlie 
power of Die Cluireh to confer on Ihe license a dig7iity and ilia- 
linetion which would dearly separate it froiu tlie general stroam 
of lust. S(!.xual enjoyment ia iinpure, tlie faithful cannot par- 
take of it until it has lieeu purified by the niinistrationa of the 
Churdn The aolcmuizutiou of marriage wim the necessary 
result of Iho sanctilieation of virginity. It became necessary 


I Any later clianges ia Cattiiilio Canon law Imvo merely been ia tlie 
direction of making matrimony still miivower and still more remote 
from the pruetiie of tliij world. By a |iiuiul decree Of 1007, eiidl mar- 
rinRCH mid iiianiages in mm-Catlinlie, iiinei'n of wtir.slrip are. declared U 
l)B not only ninfvd ami unlawful (wliicli they were lieforo), bvit actually 
null iiml void. 

213. B, P, ilayiiea, Our nivoi tm Luw, p. 3. 
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to sanctify marriage also, and lienee was developed the indis' 
soluble sacrainent of matrimonjr. The conception, of marriage 
as a religious sucranieut, a concejitioii of far-reaching influence, 
is the great contribution of the Catholic Church to the history 
of marriage. 

It is iiuportdiit to remember tliat, while Christianity brought the 
Idea of Tiuirrlrtge as a Hiicrament into the main stream of the institutional 
history of Enrope, that Idea, was merely developed, not invented^ by the 
Cliurcb. It ia an ancient and oven ]iriniitivo idea. The Jews belicvcil 
that innrringe is a miigieo-rcUgions bond, having in it soniething mystical 
rcBEinbling a saeranient, and that iilca, says Durkheim (L’Ann^a Socio- 
lOffiijiic, eighth year, lUOo, p. 419), i.s perhaps very archaic, and hangs 
on to the generally magic, character of sex relations, "The mere act of 
unioa, f'rawley remarks (7 '/ib .Wi/s<ia Roue, p. 318) concerning savages, 

“is potentially a marriage ceremony of the enoramental kind 

One may even credit the earliest animistio men witli some such vagua 
conception before any ceremony lii’caino crystallized.” The essence of a 
marriage ceiemriny, tlio same writer oontinues, "is the 'joining together’ 
of a man and a woman; in tlie. word.s of our English seiwiee, 'for this 
oaiiSB shall a man leave his father and mother and shall ho joined unto 
his wife; and they two shall he one flesh.’ At the other side of the 
world, amongst the Ornng Benuas, tlie.se words are pronounced bj' an 
elder, when a marriage is scileiiiiiizcd : 'Listen all ye that are present i 
thoati that were distant are now brought together; those that wore 
scpiirnted nro now united,’ Marriage eeremonies in all stages of culture 
may he called rtdfgions with ns much propriety as any ceremony wliat- 
Ei'cr. Tliosii nliei were separnted are now joined together, those who 
were mutually taboo now break the taboo,” Tims marriage ceremonies 
prevent sin and neutralize danger. 

Tlic Catholic conception of marriage wma, it is clear, in csacntials 
precisely the primitive, coiieeptioii. Christianity drew the sacramental 
idea from the arclmic traditicnm in poimlav conseionsnesa, and its own 
ecclcsiiiatieal eontrilnitinn lay in slowly giving that idea a formal and 
rigid shape, and in declaring it indissoluble. As among savages, it was 
in the net of consent that the essence of the sacrament lay; the 
intervention of the, priest was not, in principle, necesaaiy to give mar- 
riage its rcligioiialy binding character. The essence of the sacrament 
was mutual aweptajiee of each other by tlie man and tlie woman, ns lius- 
haiid and wife, and teehnienlly the prie.st who presided at the ceremony 
was simply a witness of the aacranient. 'Tlie essential fac.t being thus 
the mental aet of consent, the sanriiinent of matrimony had the peculiar 
ojmraotor of being wltliout any outward and visiblo sign, Eorhaps H 
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wna thiH fact, instinctively felt nn a weaknesfl, wliicK led to the iimnonae 
ciiipliiisls nn till! iu(lis.HoliiL)ility iif tlic siiciuinniit of ninli'ininiiy, iilvcocly 
estuliliisliriil by .St. Aiig^nsliiie. The ('uiioiiisla liroiiglit forwiu'il I'lirioua 
ai'^atnicnts to account foe Unit indisafiliibility, and a frciiliioit argmuciit 
lias always been the .Scriptural np[ilicaiioii of tlic term "imc lliisli” to 
mavricil couples; Imt the. favoiitc ar{;ii7iieiit of the. Carioilists was that 
matrimony vcpro.Miitg the imioii of C'livist with thii rhurcli; that is 
indisacilublc, and therefore if.s iimiKc must lie inilisHoluble (Ksnicin, ap. 
tiit., veil, i, p. fit). In part, also, tme iiniy well believe, tlin iden of the 
indiasoluliility of niarrin^e Hii^fnestcd itself to tlie ecelcsiasfieiil mind by 
a natural UHacieiation of idetin: the vow of virginity in inoiiastlrism was 
imliBKCilulile; ought not tin* vow of sexual rolntiotlsliip in iimtriinony to 
bn Kiniiliiily iudissolublc ? It appears that it waa not until lllit, in 
Peter Lcimbiird’s A'enfanties, that eicnr ami fOriiiiil reeognilioii is found of 
niiitriiuony aa one of the seven Bacraincuta (Howard, op. oil., vol. i, p. 
333 ). 

The Chiireh, liowever, liiicl not only inndo marriage a reli- 
gioufi art; it had iil.=o ivifide it a public ant. T’hc nlUciating priest, 
who had now bcenine the; ai'liilcr of niarriage, was lunuiil by all 
tlic injunctions and proliiliilioii.s of the Chnnili, and lie could 
not allow himself to licud to the inclinations and iiiturasta of 
iiulividiuil ranipics or tlicir guardians. It wins incvitablu tliat ia 
tills matter, as in otlicr similar niaLtera, a cDdii of ecchwiaslicul 
regiilutions should be gradually developed for liis gviidnnce. 
Tilts mii'd of the C'lmreh, due to its groM'ing enntrnl of the 
world's ull'airs, teas the origin of ('aiion law. AVitb the develop- 
nuait of. Canon l.nw tlic wliole liekl of the rcgiilation of tlio 
sexual rehitioTisliip.s, and the control of its abevnitioiis, liecamc an 
R.xclusivtdy ecclesiastical matter. T’he secular law emdd take no 
more direct cognizance of adultery than of foriiicatioii or niastnr' 
bation; bigamy, ince.st, and sodoiny were not tcinjioral erimra; 
the Clmrcli was HiipreriK! in tiie wlude siilierc of sex. 

It wuB during tlic twcli'tli century that Canon law developed, 
and tJratian wms tlie muster mind \vho first moulded it. He 
belonged to the Bolognese achool of jiiriaprudence wliieh had 
inherited the sane ti’aditioTi.s of Bomim law. The Canons which 
Grutian compiled were, linwcvcr. no more the mere result of 
legal traditions tlian tliey were the outconu! of cloistered theo- 
logical speculation. They were the result of a response to the 
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practical neerle of tlie day Ijefove those needs had had tune to 
form a foundation for Jiiic-Rjinii subtleties. At a somewhat 
later perioih hefoi'e the close of the century, the Italian jurists 
were viinquishcd by the Gallic theologians of Taria as represented 
by Peter Loiulnird. The result was the introduction of mia- 
eliievoua complexities, M-hicli went far to roh Canon law alike of 
its certainty and its adaiitatioii to human ntaaissities. 

Notwitlistaiidiug, liowever, all the parasitic aceretions rvhieh 
swiftly licgiin to forni around tlic Canon law and to entangle its 
practical activity, tlint legislation emhodied — predominantly at 
the outset and more. oh.scurely throughout its ndiole period of 
vital activity — a sound core of real value. The Canon law 
recognized at the outset that the esKCiitial fact of marriage is the 
actual sexual union, accomplislied witli the intention of inaugir- 
lating a permanent relationship. The copula carnalis, the mak- 
ing of two “one flesh, according to the Scriptural phrase, a 
mystic symbol oC tin; union of the Ohurch to Christ, was the 
essence of marriage, and tlm imitvuil consent of the couple alone 
Bufllecd to constitute marriage, even witliout any religious bene- 
diction, or will lout any ceremony at all. The formless and 
nnljlc.ssed union was still a real and Innding marriage if the two 
parties had willed it ro to be.^ 

Wifttever hard tilings may be said aiwut tlm Canon law, it must 
never be torgottcai tluib it carried tliroiigli tlu; Middle Ages until tlie 
middle of tlie sixteontli century the great tnitb that tlie ussence of mar- 
riiige liew not in ritcB and fnrniH, but in tlie tmitual coneent of tbc two 
persons wbo marry cncli oilier. When the Catbolic Church, in it.s grow- 
ing rigidity, lost tliul, iHince|ition, it was taken up by tlio Protestants 
and Pnritiina in tbnir first stage of ardent vital activity, tbougb it was 
more or less dropped as they fell tiaek into a state of suliKnrviBiiee to 
forms. It enniinucid to be maiiitaiin'd liy nnii'ali.sts and poets, I’luir, 
Oeorge Clinpmnii, the dnonstist, who was both moralisb and poet, in 
The lj»her (Iddfl), represents the ritclcss marriage of bis 

hero and heroine, wbieV the latter thus introduces; — 


1 Tt was the Council of Trent, in the sixteenth cnntiiT.v, which niiichi 
ecelesiastienl riles CHseiilial to biiiiliiig iniirriugc; but even then fifty- 
six prolates voh’d iigaiiist that dneisioii. 
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"May not \v(! iinw 

Our contract make unit Jiiavrj' licfore Ilnaven? 

Are not tlia law s of God and Xaturc inuro 
Tlian formal laws of men 1 Aia' <mtwiiiil ritcp, 

More virtvions tluin tlie very Hulwtiiiu'R la 
Of lioly nuptials Kolennv/.ied wUliiii? 

. . . . The eternal nelH of our pure tionla 
Knit 118 with God, the soul of all the world, 

Ho shall he priest to hr; and willi such ritca 
As W'C can lien; devise ivc wilt express 
And strongly ratify our Iioarts' true vows, 

Wliiehiio external violenec Hliftll dissolve.’’ 

And to-day, Jfflleu Key, the distiitguished prophet of iiiarriago retorra, 
declares at the end of lier Jjicba ■iiiid Ekti that the true nnirriuge law 
contains only the piiriigraphi "They who love each other are liuabaud nud 
wife.” 

TliG catablislimtuit of inni riajro on tin’s sound and natural- 
istic biiGis liad the furtliof oxcelLont n'.qidt tlnit it iilnccd the man 
and the rvoman, who could thus oonstituta rnurriago hy tlieir con- 
sent in ontii-c disregard of the, wishes of their parents nr families, 
on the fiame moral level. Here the (ihureh was follmving alike 
the Inter Homans and the early Christians like Ijacitantius and 
.Teromo who had declared that wluit was licit for a man was licit 
for a woinim. The reiiiteuliala also altemptinl to set up this 
same inornl law for both go.ve.s, '’I'lio Caiuinisls (limlly allowed a 
certain supremacy to the Im.shntid, tlimigli, on the other hand, 
they BOinetimea sneinod to assign even tlie eliief part in marriage 
to tlie wife, and the ntlenipt was inad(! to derive the word main- 
nonkm from matris /nicntuiii, thcrelfy ilcclnring the maternal 
function to he the esaential fact of niarriagc.t 

The sound elenienta in the Canon huv (kmeeptinn of marriage 
were, however, from a very early period largely if not altogether 
neutralized by the vorhul suhllelie.s In- wliich they were overlaid, 
and even Ijy its own fundamental original def(;ct.s. JSveu in the 
thirteenth century it began to bo possible to attach n superior 
force to marriage verbally founed per verla do prasenii than to 


1 1'lsiiiidn, op, oit,, vol. I, p. 01. 
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one constituted by Bexnal \mion, while so many impediments to 
mniriage were sot up tliat it bGcanie dilTiciilt to know whet mam 
riagea were valid, an important point since a maTriage even inno- 
cently contL'aciled within the prohibited degrees was only a 
putative marriiigB. The most serious and the moat jiroioundly 
unnatural feature of this ecclesiastical conception of marriage 
was the flagrant contrudiction between the extreme facility with 
which the gate of marriage was flnng open to the ymmg couple, 
even if they were litth^ more tlian children, and the extreme 
rigor with which it was locked and bolted when they were inside. 
That is still the defect of the marriage system we have inherited 
from the C'hurch, but in tlie hands of the Canonists it was 
emphasized both on tlie side of its facility for euti'ance and of 
its dilTlculty for exit.^ Alike from tlie standpoint of reason and 
of iiumanity the gate that is easy of ingress must be easy of 
egress; or if tlie exit is necessarily diffienlt then extreme care 
must be taken in admission. But neither of these necessary pre- 
eautions was po.«ail)le to tlie CminniKts. Matrimony was a 
sacraniont and all innst he undcomu to a saerameiit, the more so 
since otheru'ise they may be tlnuust into the mortal sin of fornica- 
tion. On the other side, since matrimony was a aiicrament, when 
once trnly formed, beyond the permissible power of verbal 
quibbles to invalidate, it could never be abrogated. The very 
institution that, in tlie view of the Ohuj'ch, had been set up as a 
bulwark against license became itself an instrument for artificially 
creating license. So that the not result of the Canon law in the 
long run was the production of a state of things which— in the 


1 It is HOiuctimes said that the Catholic Chui'oh is uhlc to diminidli 
the evils of its doctrine of the iucliBsoluhility of marriage by the number 
of iiiipediiueiita to marriage it admits, thus aiToiding tree BCOpe for dia- 
pousations from miirriage. Tliis scarcely aecma to be the case. Dr, P. 
I. naye.s, who speakB willi anthoiity as Clinuecllor of the Ciitliolic Arch- 
■Unoesc of New York, states ("ImpcdimeiitB to AfaTTiage in the Catholic 
Ihurch,” iVnrfh American Hciticw, Atay, 1005) that even in so modern 
und so ini.ved a fiomtnunily as this there are few applientlona for dispen- 
sations cm (icnoijiit of impediments! there are 15,000 CiitholiE marriages 
per annum in New York City, but acarcely flve per annum are quoatioped 
B8 to validity, and LIicho cliielly on the ground of bigamy. 
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eyes of a large part of Christendom — ^more than neutralized the 
fioundneea of its original conception,^ 

In Eiigluml, where from tin: ninth eciitiiry, marriiige was gener- 
ally accfiptecl by the ecclesiuslical aiitl teniporal powers ns incliHaoluble, 
(Ifttion law was. In the main, catiihlishud ns in tlx? rest of ChristBinlom. 
Thara were, hon'evor, certain points in which Cnntm law was nut aceopted 
by the law of llngliinil, By Knglish law it onrptnony liefnre a priest was 
necessary to the. validity of n in-arriiige, though in .Scotland tin: Canon 
law doctrine, was aeceptcd that simple cmisoiit of the pmtip.s, oven 
cxcimiiged secretly, siilTIced to constitute marriage. Again, the. issue of 
a void inarringc conlrnctcd in innocence, and the issne of per.snna who 
snbsetiuently marry each otlier, arc legUiniatc. hy Canon law, hut not by 
the common law of Knghind (Gcuvy, Maniar/c ami /''aitiili/ A’chifioiW, 
p. 3; Pollock and Maitland, tna. cit.). Tin: Canonists regarded the dis- 
abilities attaching to hastardy iis a punishment inllicted on tlie offending 
parents, and considered, therefore, that no harden should fall on the 
ehildroii when there Imd been a ecreaiony in good faith on the. part of 
one at least of the parents. Tii this rcRpeel flu: Knglish law i.s less rea- 
sonnhlB and humane. It was at the Cmineil of Merton, in 12.10, that the 
barons of Kiiglnntl rejected tho propo.snl to make the laws of England 
harmonizo with the Canon law, that i.s, with tho ecele-siasUciil law of 
Christendom generally, in allowing eliihlren burn hefore, wedlock to bo 
legitimated by auhsequent marriage, flros.se teste jionred forth bis eln- 
gnenca and his arguinenCH in favor of tlie change, hut in vain, and tho 
law of ICagliiTiil luis ever since stood nhme in this rcspeel; ( h'reeman, 
“Merton I’ldoiy,” Knglixh y'rtrca.s nii/l Diult irtH) . Thu proposal won 
lejcotcd in the fanion,H formula, '‘Xolinnns leges Anglin: imitiirc,” ii for- 
mula which merely stood for .an iinrcasonalitc and ijihunmne olislinney, 

In the thiilcd Stales, while hy eominon law snlmrrjuent JinirriagB 
fails to legitimate eliildvoi horn hefore marriage, in many of the States 
the Buhnnqnent marriage of the parents efToets hy statute the Icgitiinney 
of the eliild, sdinetimes (as in Maine] a.iitomntieally, more usually (as 
in Jllasflaclitisetta) through special aekiiowledgunent hy the father. 

TliG appeiiranec of Lullwr and tin: Eeforinafion itmilvcd 
the decay of the Canon hnv system so far as Europe ns a wliole 
was concenierl It was for many reasons irnpoBsible for the 


I Tin: Canonists, soy Pollock and Maithuicl (loo. off,), "inacle a 
capricious mess of the marriage law." '‘.S’eldom,” snjm Howard lop, ait,, 
vol i, p. H‘I0), “have mere theorv ami sulitlo ([uihhliiig had more disas- 
trmiH flonsi'tjiienees in practical life than in the case of tho distinction 
iratwecii spoimlin do priKKnli and do fiit wo." 
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Protestant reformers to retain formally either the Catholic con- 
ception. of matrimony or the precariously elaborate legal structure 
which tlie Church had built up on that conception. It can 
scarcely ho said, indeed, that the Protestant attitude towards the 
Catliolic idea o.f matrimony was altogether a clear, logical, or 
consistent attitude. 1 1 was a revolt, an emotional impulse, rather 
than a matter of rensoned principle. In its inevitable iieceBsity, 
under the circinnstancos of the rise of Protc-stantism, lies its 
jufltilication, and, on tire whoh;, its wholesome soundness. It 
took the form, wliicli may accni strange in a religious movement, 
of proclaiming that marriage is not a religious but a seculor 
matter. Marriage is, said Luther, "a worldly thing,” and Calvin 
put it on the same level as hnuse-huildiug, fanning, or ahoe- 
laaking. But while this secularization of marriage represents 
the general and final drift of Prolcstantisni, the leaders of 
Protestiiiitism were themselves not altogether confident and clear- 
sighted in the matter. Kven Liitlier was a little confused on tliis 
point; Botnetim£!.s he seems to call marriage "a sacrament,” 
sometimes ttunporal business,” to be left to the stnte.^ It 
was the latter view^ which tended to prevail. But at first there 
was a period of confusion, if not of chaos, in the minds of the 
Eeformers; not only were they not always convinced in their 
own minds ; they u'crij at variance with eudi other, especially on 
the very jiractical (jucstion of divorce. Luther on the whole 
belonged to tlie more rigid party, including Galvin and Beza, 
wliicli would grant divoi'ce only for adultery and malicious deser- 
tion; some, iMcludiug many of the early English Ih'otestants, 
were in favor of allowing the hnsband to divorce for adultery but 
not tlie wife. Anotlier party, including Zwingli, we.re infiuenced 
by Erasmus in a more liberal direction, and — moving towards 
the standpoint of Bnmau Imperial legislation — admitted various 
causes of divorce. Some, like Bucer, anticipating Milton, would 
even allow divorce when the husband was unable to love his w'ife. 


1 riowtiTili op. oit., vqI. i, pp. 3S0 ct scq. On the whole, however, 
Luther's opinion was tluit imirnngp, IhouKli a sivcrecl and mysterious 
tiling, ia not a sncmnn'iit', his various slnti’inents on tlie matter are 
brouglit togetlicr by StmmpIT, Luiher liber Uia Bha, pp. 204-214. 
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At tlio beginning some of tlio Heforiners adopted the principle of 
acH-divorcC) ns it prevailed iiTiiong tlio Jews nnd was accepted jjy 
some early Ciiurcli CJoiuiciin. In tliia ivay Ijiitlicr hold that tlie 
cause lor the divorce itHtdf ciTected tlie divorce witiiout any 
judicial decree, though a magisterial permiKsion ua« needed lop 
remarriage. This questioii of remaniage, and the treatment 
of tlie adulterer, were also matters of dispute. The remarriage 
of the innocent party was gtmerallv acceirtial ; in I'higliind it began 
in the middle of the sixteenth century, was pronmineed valid by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and conHvn\ed by Tavliament. 
Jlaiiy lleformers were o]ipoHcd, lunvever, to the remurriago of the 
adultcvouH 2)arty. Beust, Beau, and dlelanehthon would have 
him hanged and so settle the qucBtiou of remarriage j Luther 
and Calvin would like to kill him, but since tlie civil rulers were 
slack in adopting that nioaaure they allowed inm to remarry, if 
poasihle in some other juirt of the. country. ^ 

The final outcome was tliat Protestantism framed a con- 
ception of marriage mainly on the. legal and economic factor — a 
factor not ignored hut strictly suhnrdiima’d by the Canonists — ■ 
and regarded it as e.ssentially u cnntniet. In ao doing they were 
on the negative side eifneting u real lu'ogress, for they broke the 
power of un antiquated and ai'tilirial system, hut on the ]KiRltive 
side they were merely returning to a eoneeiition which {irevaila in 
barbarous societies, and is jno.st pronoimeed when marriage is 
most assimilable to purcliaso. The step.s taken iiy Ih'otcstantiam 
involved a considerable chiinge in tlio nature of niarriogo, but not 
necessarily aliy great chungea in its form. Marriage was no 
longer a sacrament, tnit it rvas still a public and not a private 
function and was still, bnwever incnnsistcuLly, solemnized in 
Church. And as Protestimtism had no rival code to set up, both 
in Germany and England it fell back on the general principlea of 
Canon law, modifying them to suit its own sjiecial attitude and 
needs.® It wos the later Puritanic movement, first in the 

3 TTnward, op. cit., vol, n, pp. Rl ci tteq, 

sPrnhnbly ns a result of the flomowhat coh/ubrcI and incoliorcnt 
atlihule nf the Tlefornwrs, tlio Cnuon I'l'V of uiarrinitt'. in a iruuliHod foriu, 
rcKvIly persiatful in Proffista.iit [‘(iiintiioH tn a (froater oxtonfc than in 
r'litlinlio rniiri(rIeN; ivi Fi'iuioo, osiKicinlly, it has boon iriutli moi'o pro* 
fouiully motlitlcil (ICsimiin. cji. ciu, vol. i, p. S.'l), 
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Ifctlierlttiida (1380)^ then in England (1053), and altorwai’ds in 
Neff England, wliieli inti-oduced a serious and coherent con- 
ception of ProtcHtant marriage, and began to establish it on a 
civil base. 

Tho ICiiRliali Ili-tornuu’H miiler Edwiinl 3^1 and liitj enlightened 
adviHiirs, including ArchhiHliop Craiimer, took lUieral views of nmrviage, 
and ■vvei’o prepared to carry through iimiiy adinirablG reforms, The early 
ilcatli cit l.liiit King exerted ii prormuid iniluciite tni the legal hiatory of 
ISiiglish iiuiTriuge, Tho Catliolie reaction under Queen Jlary killed olT 
the more riulicnl RefeinnerM, while the nuhsequent ncccssion of Qucmi 
Elimheth, wliose uUitude towards iiutiriagc was grudging, illihoral, and 
old-fasl:ituicd, approximating to that of her father, Ileury VIII (iie wit- 
Tiessed, for instance, in her decided opiioaition to the marriage of the 
clergy), pernuinoMtly nilcctud I'lngHah marriage larv. It became less 
liberal than that of other Protcatant countries, and closer to that of 
Catholic enmitries. 

The reform of marriage attempted by the Puritans begun in Eng- 
land in 1044, when an Act was passed asserting "marriage to he no sacra- 
ment, nor pucnliar to tho Church of God, hut conunon to mankind and 
of public interest to every Cnnimouwealth." The Act added, natwith- 
staiuling, tliat it was expedient marriage should bo Bolaninizcd by "a 
lawful minister of the Word." The. more radical Act of 1053 swept away 
tilts provision, and made luariiilgc purely secular, Tlie buiins were to bo 
published (by registrars specially appeiiuled) in tho Church, or (if the 
parties difflired) tho mavhet-plnco, Tlie marriage was to be performed 
by a iIuHtieo of tho IVuec) the up*, of consent to marriage, for a man wos 
made sixteen, for iv woman fourteen (,S<iobell’s Acts and Ordmaiioen, pp. 
R(l, 23(1). The Ilcstoralioti abollslied this sensible Aot, and reintroduced 
Canon-law traditions, liut tlic I'urilnn conception of marriage was car- 
ried over to America, whore it took root and flourished. 

It was out of Piirituriism, tiforeover, aa lepresentsd by 
Milton, that the first geniiiuely modern though aa yot still imper- 
fect enneeption of the marriage relationship was destined to 
emerge. Tlie early Ifoformers in this matter acted mainly from 
an obscure instinct of natural revolt in an environment of 
plebeian materialism. The Puritans were moved by their feeling 
for simplicity and civil order ns tlie conditions for religious free- 
dom, itilton, in his Doctnne and Discipline of Divorce, pub- 
lished in 10 'If, when Vie was thirty-five yearB of ago, proclaimed 
the supremacy of the substuueo of marriage over the form of it. 
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and tlis spiritual autonomy of the individual in tlie regulation of 
that form. He had grasped the meaning of that eonneption of 
personal responsibility rvliidi is the foundation of sexual relation- 
ships as they are lieginning to appear to men to-day. If Milton 
had left beliind liiiii only his irritings on marriage and divorce 
they would have suiTieed to stamp him with tiro seal of genius. 
Clirietendom had to ivait a century and a lialf before another man 
of genius of the first rank^ Mhllielni voii Huniboldtj spolje out 
with equal authority and clenrncsB in favor of free marriage and 
free divorce. 

It ia to Uio honor of Milton, and one of liia chief elaiina on our 
gratitmlB, that lie is the first great protagonist in Cliristeiidom of the 
doctrine that inariiage is a private matter, and thatj therefore, it should 
bo freely diSBOluhle by inuttial eonseat, nr evem at the desire of one of 
the parties, We owe to him, eays Howard, ''the boldest ilefenee of the 
liberty of divorce which had yet appeared. If tnkeu in the ubstruct, and 
applied to hotli sexes alike, it is perhaps the wtroiigeHt dnfenee wliielv e... 
bo made through an appeal to inern authority j” though his iirgumetite, 
being bused on reason and cx)ieru’nc(', are. often ill au.stained by liij 
authority j he is really speaking the language of the modern soeinl 
reformer, and Milton’s writings on this suhjeeb are now Honietimes ranked 
in iniportanee abovo all bis other work (Ma.sson, Lf/'e of ilfitton, vnl. iii; 
Howard, op. oil,, vol. il, p, 8(1, Yol. iii, p, 2ol ; C. H. Wheeler, "Jlil ton’s 
Hootrino and DiseipUno of Divorta?,’’ .Vfncfcoifii. Oviiturp, .fan,, lOOT). 

Marriage, said Milton, "is not a mere earnal ooltimi, but a human 
society; where that eamiot be had there eaii be no true numiage’’ (floc- 
(rtno of Diuofoe, Bk, i, Ch. XIII] ; it ia "a eovenant, the very being 
whereof eonaists not in a forced coliabitatiou, and oounterfeit perfoim- 
nnee of duties, hut in unfeigned love and penee" {lb., Oh. VI). Any 
marriage that is lea.s than this in "an idol, iiotliiiig iii tlio world.’' Tlie 
Weak point in Milton’s preHcntatinn of the matter is that he never 
explicitly iiei'ords to the wife (lie .same power of initiative in marriage 
and divorce as to tlie husband. There i.s, liowtivcr, nothing in his argii- 
incnt to prevent, its equal application to the wife, an iijiplicatioa wliich, 
rvhile nover aa.serting ho never [Iciiios; and it has been pointed out that 
lie iiHsumca that women are the equals of men and demands from them 
inte-llectual and spiritual compiinionslilp; however ready Milton may 
liuve been to grant complete equality of divoroft to the wife, it wmilil 
have been impossible, for a scventnentli century Puritan to have obtmned 
tny hearing for eucli a doctrine; hi.s nrgumenfs would have heen received 
Svith, if that waro possible, even nuiro neglect tlnui they actually met. 
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(Milton’S flcornfiil sonnet concerning the reception of hia book is well 
known.) 

Milton insists tlnit in the conventional Christian marriage exclusive 
iinpottaiice is attacited. to carnnl connection. Ko long as that connection 
ifl poH-sililc, no inaltcr ivliat aiitipatliy may exist between the couple, no 
matter how- nii.st«,ki3U they may have been “tlirough any error, conceal- 
Hiont, or inisiKlventurK," no matter if it is hnpoaaiblc for- them to "live 
in any union nr frmteutmeut all their days," yet the marringc still holds 
good, the two must "fadgi; together" [op. cU., Bk. i). It is the Cniion 
law'i bo says, wliicb is at fault, "doubth^ss by tlin policy of tlic devil,” for 
the Canon law leadfi to liccntioiisneas (op, oit.], It is, he argues, the 
ah.scncB of reasonable liberty which eaust's license, and it is the men W’ho 
desire to retain the privileges of licen.se who oppose the introduction of 
reasonable liberty. 

The jii,st ground for divorce is “iiidispo-sition, ■unfitness, or eon- 
traricty of mind, arising from a cause in nature unchangeable, hindering, 
and ever likely to hinder, Die main benefits of conjugal society, wliioh 
ate BoVaca and peace.” Without the "deep vuvd BcriouB ■s-ovity" of mutual 
love, wedlock is "nothing Init the empty linsks of a mere outside matri- 
mony," a mere hypocrisy, and must he dissolved (op. ait.). 

;Mi1ton goes beyond the usual Puritan standpoint, and not only 
rejects ciinrto and niagistrates, but appioves of self-divorce; for divorce 
cannot ligbfly lielong tu any civil or cnrtlilj- power, since "ofttinies tlio 
canaes of seeking divorco reside so deeply in the radical and innocent 
aireoLion.s of nature, ua is not within the diocese of law to tamper with." 
He adds that, for the prevention of injuHtice, special points may be 
referred to Ihc nnigislrate, wiio .should not, however, in any ease, be able 
to forbid divoreo (op. eit., Bk. li, Ch. X!XT), Speaking from a stand- 
point which w-e, have not even yet attained, ho protests against tho 
absiirditj' of '‘nutliorlziiig a judicial court to toss about and divulge the 
miaccountiible and seerct reason of disaU’ection between mii-n and wife.” 

In modern times Hinton was ueeustonied to compiire tho marriage 
law to the law of file. Saldiath iia broken hy .lesns, We find exactly the 
saiiKi lompariRon in Milton. The. S-abbLitU, he heUeves, was made for 
God, "Yet when the good of man comes into tho .scales, wc have that 
voice of infinite goodne.ss and henigoily, that ‘SaVihatli -was made for limn 
and not man for fSabbatli.' Wliat tiling ever was made more for man 
alone, and less for CJtnl, than murriuguV" (op cit., Bk. i, Cli. XI), "If 
man be lord of tho Sabbath, can ho he less than lord of marriage?’* 

Milton, in this mutter nia in othere, ptood ontside the cnrrentB 
of his ago. His ennoeption nf iniiri'inpe iniulo no more imprea- 
sion on contemporary life than hia Faradise Lost. Even his 
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own Puritan party who had jiuf-Hod the Act of 1653 hod atrangely 
failed to transfer divorce and nullity ctiseg to the ternpornl coiirtSj 
which would nt least have been a stop on the riglit road. The 
Puritan influenee was transferred ti] America and constituted 
the leaven which still worh.s in producing the liberal though too 
inimitely detailed divoreo lasva of many State.s. The American 
secular niarriiigo procedure followed that set up by the English 
Cominonwealtli, and tluj dictum of the great Quaker, Cleorgo 
Pox, "We marry none, but arc witiie.«sea of (wbiidi was really 
the sound Iverncd in tho Canon lau') is regarded ns the spirit of 
the marriage law of the conservative hut liberal State of I^ennsyl- 
vaiuBj where, us reecnlly as 1885, a statute wa.s passed expressly 
authorizing a man and woman to soleirmizc their own nmrriagc.^ 
Ill England itself the reforms in marriiige law cJfected hy tlio 
Puritans were at the Restoration largely svdjincrgcd, Por two 
and a lialf euntiiri(;.«; longer the English spiritual courts adminis- 
tered what was sidistantially the old (hinon law. Ilivorect hml, 
indeed, become more diUlcnlt tlnm before the Iteforination, and 
the married woniiin’s lot was in I'.onsetjuenec harder. From tlie 
si.xtecmtli century to the seiamd half of the nineteenth, English 
marriage law was peculiarly Inir.rii and rigid, much less liberal 
tluin that of any other ProtoLiuit eoiuitvy, Divorce, was 
unknown to the ordinary English law, and a Bpecial act of 
Parliament, at enormous expense, was necessary to procure it in 
individual ea.scs.-'® There was even an attitude of sclf-righteouH- 
ness in tlu' maintenance of this system. It was regarded as 
moral. There, was complete failure to realize that notliing is 
more immoral than the oxistence of unreal sexual unions, not 

I'l’lu! Quaker conception of iriarriiigc. is .still \’itiUly inlluetiLisl. 
“Why,” HiiyH Jlrs. flcsniit ( .I/«n p. 11) I, “slniuld not wi; takn a lent 
out of tliR’^Quttkcr'H hook, lUiil .suh.sliUiti! for the. prc.seiit legal foniis of 
miii’ringe a siinple. duel anit ion jiuhlitdy iiiadcl''' 

C Hinvard, o/). cif., vol. ii, yi, -ISO, Tlic aetlial practice in Peiinsyl- 
vania uppenrs, however, to dilViit liLtle from that usual in the oUier 
StatcR. 

a Howard, op. oil., vol. ii, p. lOE). “It is, indeed, wonderful," 
Howard renmrka, ''that a greiit natioii, priding herself on a love of equity 
and Racial lilwrty, .should thus for live giuieratiiiiis tolerate an iiividioufl 
indulgone.c, rather tlinii fi-imkly niul eouragoously to free hersolf from 
the BhaeUlcB of nu ecehiRinHlical trivdition." 
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only from the point of view of theoretical but also of practical 
morality, for no corniminity could tolerate a majority of such 
imiona.^ In 1857 an act for reforming the Byateiii was at last 
passed with great dillicailty. It was a Bonievvluit incoherent and 
make-sliift uieasiire, iiiid was avou'edly put forward only as a 
step towards further reform ; Ijut it still Bubatantially governs 
Englisli proccclure, and in the cj'cfl of many lias set a permanent 
standard ot moriilily. 'I’he spirit of Idiml eouservatisvn, — 
NohiDiiis h'f/m Anr/Ua: miiiare, — wdiich in this sphere had 
reasserted itself after tlie vital movement of Iteform and Puritan- 
ism, still pinsisls. In (juestions of marriage and divorce English 
legislation and English i)uiilie feeling are hcliind alike both the 
Latin land of Erajicie and the Puritanically moulded land of the 
United tS tales. 

Tlio luUlior (if im iihU’. aiul temperate essay ou 77ifl Question of Unff- 
lish J>ii-ou;c, Humming up llie elmractifiisties of the ftnglisli divorec law, 
eoneludea Lliat it is; (1) unci|vial, (2) immonil, (3) eontradietory, (4) 
illogieal, (5) uncertain, and (li) unsuilerl to present lerjuiremcnts. It 
was only gnnlglngly inlvodueed in a hill, presented to Pniliament in 
IRST, W'liieii was stuhliornly lesislcd during ii whole seusion, not only on 
re.lipinuH grounds hy the opponents of divorce, hut also hy the. friends of 
divorce, who desired a more, lilieiul nieiiHuve. ft dealt with the sexes 
unc(]uully, granting the. liushand hut md i.Ue wife, divorce for adultery 
alone. Iii introducing the, hill tlio Attorney-Cleneral apologiiied for this 
defect, stating that the luenHure vvns not intended to he final, but moroly 
as a step towards farther legislation. That was more than half a cen- 
tury ago, hut the. further step has not yet been talten. Tncoinplete and 
unflatisrnclory as the measure, was, it seems to have, been regarded by 
nmtiy as revolutionary and dangeroua in the, highest degree. The. author 
of ail iil'tichi on “Aliidern Divorce" in the r/uiiJcraai Ifcoicw for .July, 
1813(1, wliile approving in principle of tho establisliment of a special 
Divorec Court, yefc deelare-d tliat the new court was "tending to destroy 
ninvriuge. as a soeial institution and to sap female uhaatity.” and that 
"everyone now' is a husband and wife, at will," “No one," he, adds, “can 
now justly quihble at a deficiency of niatrinionial vomitories," 

1 "Xlu! enforced eontinuanee of an vinsueceBSlul union is psi'liaps 
the most immoral thing which a civilir.cd society ever eonntenanced, far 
less encouraged, " says Godfrey (ffeinnoe of Hex, p. 123). "The morality 
of a uniim is dn|ieiident upon niui:nnl desire, and a union dictated by 
any odicr enuse is reiMde (lie mornl pale, however ouBtom 2 nay Banation 
it, or reiigUiiv and law etindcimi it." 
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Yctj ftccordiitg to tliifi liiw, It ia not even posBlblti fov sn wife to 
obtain a divorce for lier hustiund'B udiiltery, iinlraa lie is also cruel or 
dOHcrtH lier. At Ilrat "erlltdty” iiicimt pliysii’iil cruelty and of a. serious 
kind. But ill eoiirsii of time the iiiciiiiiTig of Llie word wins extended to 
pain inflicted On llic iniod, and now eriUlness and negleet niay almost □£ 
tUciriHclvuH conatitiite cruelly, Lhongli tlie I'lngliKli tiourt lias soinctiinca 
liad tliB greatest liusitatrou in lu'ccjdlng llie nnmt atrocious forma of 
refined cruelty, liccauae it involved no “iiliyaieal” element. “The. time 
may very rcasonnhly lie loolced fon' ard to, lioiMn-cr,” n legal -writer luia 
Htatcd (Itontinorcney, “Tlie Changing Slatua of a Marrii-d Woman,” 
Jjaiv Qnarle^rlif liemnw, Aiiril, IBUT), "wlicn almost iniy act of mi.Mcondnet 
will, in itself, bo wnaidered to convey such mental iigony 1x) tlie imioacnt 
party as iu constilnUi the cruelly rcqui.sitc under tlic Act of IM.rf.” (Tlio 
quc.stinu of cruelty is fully diacussed in J. It. liisbop's (,'oniinnntai-ws on 
Marriage, Divorar, uml Acprircfi'ini., IHfll, vol. i. C'li. XLfX; cf. Howard, 
op. off., vol. ii. p. 111). 

'Thera con be little doulit, however, tlmt cruelty uloin! is a rc.aaonnhia 
cauBB for divorce. In many Ainerican Stiitea, wbore tbe facilltic,s for 
diimree arc niueb greater than in Kngbind, ei-uelty is recognized ns itseli 
Hufllciont ciinso, wbetbei' tlie wife, or the lunsband is the coinplainiiut. 
The acts of cruelty alleged have soinetinil'.s Iieeii seemingly icry trivial. 
Thus divorces have, lieea ptniuiunced in America im Live ground of the 
‘'cruel and iiilumian conduct'’ of a wife who failed to sew her lin.sband’s 
bill tons on. Or becanso a wife '‘struck pininliir ii viideut blow with her 
bustle,” or because aliUHband doo.s not cut Ills toe-nails, or because ‘‘dur- 
ing our wlioln married life my liUHbaml bus neeiw olTered lo take me out 
riding. This lias been a smimi of great iiiciilal Mnd'eriiig and injury.” 
la iiiuiiy oilier eases, it iiiiist he added, the eruelty inllieted by tlie hua- 
liiind, even liy the ivife — for though UHiially, it is not alwnys, llic bnabaiid 
wlin is tlvo brute — is of an atriKiinis anil heart-rending (diameter (Report 
on Marrini/n and Divorce in the f 'aifcd ,S7(ifes, issued liy Hon. Carroll 1). 
Wright, OonimisBioner of Labor, IRHIl). But cvi-ii in iiinny of the appar- 
ently trivial eases — ns of a luishaml w-lio will not wash, and a wife wdio 
is con.stantly evdiielng a liasly teniper — it nmst he ndniitted lluit cireiim- 
staneeB whicli, in tbe more ordiiuiry ridatioiisbipK of life may lie toler- 
ated, bcconic intoleralile, in tlie. iiitlimite rclatinnsliip of sexual union. 
Ab a matter of fact, it lias been found Ii}’ eiireful investigiilion that the 
Ainerican coiirLs weigh well tiie eases that eoine before tliem, and are 
not raycleaa in tbe granting of dwrees of divorec. 

In IRSn an e-xaggerated import iinec was attaehcil to tlic gross rea- 
aons for divorce, lo tlie neglect of sublle but ci)ually fatal impedimonts 
to the ermtiiuiaiiea of murriagn. This was jtninied out by (“lludstonc, who 
was opposed lo making aihiltery a cause of divorce at all. "We, liiivii 
many eanses,” lie said, ‘‘iiiore fatal to tile great oMigatiuii of marriuBfi, 
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aa diseHM, idiocy, crime involving lUiiiislunGnt for lifo," Nowadaya we 
arc beginning lo recognize nul, only (such cauHiSH na tlicao, but others of 
a far more iiitiiniitc (-iDinictcr vvliicb, as Milton long ago realized, cannot 
be oinlHiiliiMl iiv Htntuli's, or jilcutk'd in law courta, TliC inntriinonial 
bond is not merely ii jibyaieiil nnuin, and we have to learn tliiit, aa the 
antlior of 'fhe Onavlion uf Jin'iUsh Dimmie (p. 40) remarks, "other than 
phyaiciil diveigeiicicH are, in fact, by tar tins moat important of the 
origiiiirting tavnei^a of matrimonial diaaHtcr." 

Til Kuglaiid and Wales iiiorc huabimds than wives petition for 
divorce, the vvlveB who petition being uhont 40 per cent, of the whole. 
DLvorceH are ineveaHing. tJmugti the iiuniber ia not largo, in 1007 about 
1,300, of whom leas than half remarried. The. inadequacy of the divorco 
law is aliown by the fact that during the same year about 7,000 orders 
for judicial separatkm Were ia.sncd by magistrates. Tliesti separation 
orders not only do not give the riglit to remarry, but they inako it inipoa- 
gibli! to obtain divorce. They are, in cfl’ect, an official permiBsion to 
form relatioiiHliiiiB outside .Statu marriage. 

In tlie United States during the year.s 1887-1000 nearly 40 per cent, 
of the divorecK granU'd were, for "desertion,” wliich is variously inter- 
preted in rlilTerent .Slates, niid niuat often ineau a Bcparation by mutual 
consent. Of the reniuimier, 19 per cent, were for unfaithfuliieaa, and 
the Hiinia propm'tiun for cnicUy; but while the divorces granted to Ims- 
bandfl for the infidelity of their wives arc nearly tlireo tiinos as great 
proportionately ns those granted to wives for their husband’s adultery, 
with regard to cruelty it is the, reverse, wives obtaining 27 per cent, of 
their divorces on that ground and liushands only lo per cent. 

In I’niHsia divorce is iuerensing, lu 1907 there were eight thuu- 
aand divai'ces, the cause in half the. cases being adultery, and in about 
a thousand cases malicious desertion. In caaias of desertion the husbands 
were till! guilty parties nearly twice ns often as the wives, in caaos of 
adultery only a Hftli to nii eighth part. 

There curmot be the Bligbteat doubt that the diffieulty, the 
contusiori, tlio infionsistcnriy, and the tiagrniit indcecncy wliicli 
fiUTi'tnmd divoreeajid the methods of Becurin>r it are dim solely and 
entirely to the suhtle persistence of traditions based, on the one 
hand, nu tlic Canon law doctrinoft of the indtssolubility of mar- 
riage. and the sin of sexual mtorcourac outside fuarriage, and, on 
the other liand, on the primitiv’e idea of uiai'riagQ aa a contract 
which economically aubordinatca the wife to tlie husband and 
renders her person, or at all events her guardiauBhip, his property. 
It is only when wo realize how deeply tlioae traditions have 
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become embedded in the religiaiiss, legid, Rodal and eentimental 
life of Evu'opo that we can understand how it is that barbaric 
notions of injUTiago and divorce can tO'day subsist in a stage of 
civilization, which has, in many rcjspi.KitSj advanced beyond such 
notions. 

The Oaiion law conception of tlio abstract religinua sanctity 
of matrinioiiv, when transferred to the innnd splierej iiiukes a 
breach of the marriage relationsliip seem a imldic wrong; the 
conccpticm of tlic contractive sultordimiiion of the wife iniikeB 
sucli a 1,11'each uii her paid, and even, hy transference of ideas, on 
Ilia part, seem a private wrong. These two ideas of wrong 
incoherently flouri-sh sideTiy side in tlie vulgar mind, even to-day. 

The economic subordination of the wife a,s a species of 
property significantly comes into view when we find that a 
husband can claim, and often secure, large sums of money from 
the man who se.xnally approaches hi.s property, by such trespass 
damaging it in its master’s eyc.s.^ To a p-syehologist it would be 
olivious that a Imsband who has lacked the skill so to gain and to 
hold liiB wife’s love and respect that it Ls not perfectly oa.sy and 
natural to her to reject the iidvances of any otlier man owes at 
least as much damages to her u.s she or her partner owes to him; 
while if the failure is really on her side, if she ia ao incivpahlc of 
responding to love and trust and so easy a. prey to an outsider, 
then surely the luisliniid, far from wi.shing for any money com- 
pensation, should consider himself more than fully compeii, sated 
by being delivered from the ncccsaity of siipiiorting siidi a 
woman. In the. absence of any false traditions that would be 
obvious. It might not, indeed, be inircasonalile tluit a husband 
slvould pay heavily in order to free himself from a wife whom, 
evidently, he has made a serious mistake in choosing. But to 
ordain that a man should actually he imlemnified because he has 


1 Adultery in mn.Ht Knvugo niid liiu'liiiionH Hoeieties is regnrded, in 
the words nf IVestenniirek, us “uti illegitimate apiiroprialiou of tlio 
exahisivd claims wliieli the Imsltaml lias jieiiuired hy tlic lauelmsi! of his 
wife, as an olTeiiee against proprvtyi” tin* sechieer is, iliereftire, piitiishecl 
ns a thief, hy flue, nuililution, even (lentil {(Oigia of fU(t Mural lileas, vol. 
il, jip. '147 et Kvti.; iit., IliHlary Ilf ihiiiiiiii Muri-ifinD, p. 1211. .\motig 
some peoples It is tlio suduoiir who akiiio HiilTers, atid not the wife. 
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shown himself incapable of 'nauning a ivoman's love is an idea 
that could not occur in a civilized society that was not twisted 
by inherited prejudice. ^ Yest as matters arc to-day there arc 
civilized countricis in which it is legally po.ssiblc for a husband 
to enter a prayer for damages iigaimst his wife’s paramour in 
combination with either a petition for judicdal separation or for 
dissolution of wedlock. In this way adultery i.s not a crime hut 
a private injury. “ 

At the same time, however, the inlluencc of Canon law comes 
incoiiai.stcntly to the surfaee and asserta that a breach of 
matrimony is a public wrong, a sin transformed by the State 
into something almost or quite like a crime. This ia clearly 
indicated liy the fact that in some countries the adulterer ia 
lialilc to iiiipriaojunent, a liability scarcely nowadays carried into 
practice. But exactly the same idea is beautifully illuatiated by 
the doctrine of “collusion,^’ which, in theory, is still strictly 
olaserved in many countries. According to the doctrine of 
'Tollusion” tlie conditions neccasary to make the divorce possible 
must on no account be secured 1)y mutual agreement. In practice 
it is impossible to prevent more or less collusion, but if proved 
in court it con.stitutes an absolute impediment to the granting of 
a divorce, however Just and inipcrativo the demand for divorce 
may be. 

The English Divorce Act of 18137 rcfuRctl divorce when there was 
colIuBion, as well as when tlicro was any countercharge against the 
petitioner, and llio. Malriiiioiiial Causos Aot of 18(50 provided the nuiehin- 
cry for guaranteeing these liui's to divorce. This question of eoUuBion is 

1 It is BOineiimcB said in defence of the claim for damagCH for 
seducing a wife Hint women are often weak and uimblo to resist mas- 
ciilino lulvaiices, so tliat the law ought to press heavily on the man who 
takes advMitiigo of that weakiicsB, This argument seems a little anti- 
quated. TTie law is beginning to accept the respnnsihility even of mar- 
ried W'omou ill other roHiieets, and can scnreely rofii.se to accept it for 
the control of her own jicrsnii. Moreover, if it ia so natural for ths 
womiui to yiehl, it is aeareely legitimate to punish the man wdth whom 
she has performed tliat natural act. It must further he said that if a 
wife’s lulultery is only an irveapoiisilile feminine wealcneas, a moat undue 
lirululity is inllietcd’on her hy pnliliely demanding her peeuniary price 
from her Invor, If, Indeed, we accept tliis argument, we ought to rein- 
trodiico the mediiv-val girdle of cluistity. 

a T iv.tv .. -.1 .... ....I u .. iia 
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(liHCuaBcil liy G. P. Bielioii (ti/i, riY., vol. ii, Cli. IX). ''llownvcr just a 
t-nuse may bo," Bisluip romajl^rt, “U partioa collude in its luaiiiigomBut, 
BO tlint in real fact liotli piu tlcH ni-o plninUirM, while by (he reeoiil tlio 
one ajijieara as plttinlilT nut) Iho iitlier as (hifiuuliint, it caiinoL go Torward. 
All conduct of this HOi-t, ilistiirbing to tlie (aiiir.He of juslice, fulls within 
the general idea of fraud on the court. Such is the doctrine in principle 
everywhere," 

It is (juitf) evident that from the soeial or the moral point 
of view, it ia liest that when a hiishantl and wife e:m no longer live 
togollinr, they fihould part nniicubly, and in harmonious agree- 
ment edcct all the arrangements rendered necessary Ijy their 
Bcparation. Tlie law ridiculously forbids them to do so, and 
deelnrcs that they must not part at all unless thuy arc willing to 
part as enemiDa. In order to reach n still lower dcptli of 
absurdity and immorality the law goes on to say that if as a 
matter of fact they have succeeded in becoming enemie.s to ouch 
olher to such an extent tbat each lias wrongs to plead against the 
other party they cannot be divorced at all 'Pliat i.s to say that 
wlicii a married collide have readied a degrew of sejiuration udiicli 
makes it imperatively necfwsary, not merely in tludr own intcreBts 
but in the moral interests of society, that they .«limihl he separated 
and their relations to other parlies eoncerneti rcignlnrixed, then 
they nmst on no iiccomit be Heiuiratcd, 

It is dear how these provisions of the law arc totally opposed 
to the demands of reason and mnrality. Yet at the same time it 
is equally elcar how no ctlhrta of the lawyers, however skilful 
or hiuunnc those dlorts nniy be, can bring tlic presoiit law into 
harmony with the deinaiuls of modern civilization. It is not 


1 Tliia rule ib, in Kugliuul, by no tnnnua a tlead letlor. Thun, in 
1907, a wife wlio bail left )inr liome. leaving a Ictler slating lliat lier luia- 
liaml was not the fatlicr of lier eliiltt, BubsefiueiUly lo'ouglitan aetinn for 
divorce, wliieli, an Uie busbiinil nnule no defcnei', nbn iibtiiini'il. But. tlie 
King's Proctor having learnt the fnciH, the iteereo was ri'Si'inderl. Tlien 
the liusbarifl brought un antinu for divoreo, ))Ut emild nut obtain it, liav- 
lug already ndmitti'd hi.s nwii adultery hy leaving (lie previouH casa 
undehindcd. He Inrik tlie matter up In the fmirt of Appeiil, hut his 
petition was diHriiisned, the f'nurt liciiig of opinion lliiii "to grant relief 
in such a ense was not in the interest of pulilio morality. " The safest 
way in England to ri'iider what is legally termei) inarrlugo absolutely 
iiidissoluhiti is for Imtii parties to eoaimit adultery. 
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the lawyei’S wlio ate at fault; tliey have done their best, and, 
ia England, it is entirely owing to the alcilful and cautioue way in 
which the judges have bo far ae poasiblc pressed the law into 
harmony with modern needs, that our antiquated divorce laws 
have survived at all. It its the system wliich is wrong. That 
Bystem is the illegitimate outgrowth of the Canon law which 
grew up around coneeptiona long since dead. It involves the 
placing of the person who imperils the theoretical indissolubility 
of the niiitrimoniul bond in the position of a criminal, now that 
he can no longer Iks pulilicly candemned as a sinner. To aid 
and abet that criminal is itsoll an offence, and the aider and 
abettor of the eriminal must, therefore, Ire iiiconseqiiently pun- 
ished by the eiiriou.s method of refraining from punishing the 
criminal. We do not openly assert that the defendant in a 
divorce case is a criminal; that would be to render the absurdity 
of it too obvious, and, moreover, ■would Im hardly consistent with 
the permission to claim damages -which is based on a different 
idea, IVe hover uncertainly between two conceptiouB of divorce, 
both of theiTL bad, each inconsistent with the other, and neither 
of them capalde of being pushed to its logical conclusions. 

The result is that if a perfectly virtuous married couple 
conics forward to claim divorce, they are told that it ia out 
of the qne.stion, for in such a case there must be a 'hlefendant.’^ 
They nre to lui pimislied for their virtue. If each coininita 
adulteiT and they again come forward to claim divorce, they are 
told that it i.s Htill out of the question, for there must bo a 
“pliuntilT.” Before tliey were punished for their virtue; now 
they are to lie puni.sbod in e.vactly the same way for their lack 
of it. The couple must humor the law by adopting n course 
of action which may be utterly repugnant to both. If only the 
wife alone will commit adultei'y, if only the husband will commit 
adultery and also inflict aoTne act of cruelty upon his wife, if 
the innocent party will de.sccntl to the degradatiou of employing 
dctcctivcH and bunting up wLtii esses, the law is at their feet and 
hastens to accord to liotli partica the perrais.sion to remarry. 
Provided, of coiirBe, i;lnit the parties have arranged tliis without 
''collusion." That is to say that our law, with its cccleeiastical 
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traditions behind it, says to the wife; Be a sinner, or to the 
tiusband ; Be a sinner and a eriniinal — -tlien \i-(; will do all you 
wish. The law puts a jtreniium on sin and on ei-ime. In order 
to pile absurdity on absurdity it (daivua that this is done in the 
cause of “public inoriilitv." To those who ncoept tliis point ol: 
view it seunis that the. sweepiiif? away of divorce laws would 
undcrniine the, bases of niorality. Yet there can be little doubt 
that the sooner siioli “morality” is undcrniined, and indeed 
utterly destroyed, the better it will Ije for true morality. 

Tlicro iH an iriHuriilinl iiiovpniont in Kiigliiiid for tlic rcforai of 
tlfvorw, on Ihr groumls tliat tlm [irn.wnt linv is unjiist, illogieal, luul 
hnuiurnl, repwaiMileil Viy the Divorce I.iiw licrorin I’nion. TCvea the 
fonner jircHidenfc of Hie. Dirarec i'oiirt, Tsjnl ttorell, declareil from 
the licneti iti 100(1 tlmfc the Eiigli.sli huv pnxiiircs (leplonihle reaiilts, and 
ia "full of iiiconHistcueies, aniiniiilic.s iind iiuaumlitics, aiiiounting- nlniost 
to abBunlities.” The points in tlie law which Imve nrouseii most itroto.st. 
as i)eiiig most hnliiinl tlie liiw of otlier nivtions, nro the. great eX[iPn«B of 
divorce, tlie iiienunlily of tlio sexi^s, the fnilarn to grant divorces for 
dcsortiflii iiiul in cases of liopelesa iiisnTiity. mid (ho failure of separation 
orders to ennide, tlie separated parties (o marry again. .Separation 
orders arc gnmted liy niagislrntes for cruelty, adultery, and desertion. 
This ‘'seimmliini" ia really ihe direeU doseemlnnt of the Canon law 
divorce a mnisti ef (Viaro, and the imUiiliiy to ninrry wlileh it involves 
Is merely a survival of the C’amni law tradition. At the present time 
imigi.atratoH — evendaing tludr ili.siTelion, it is admitted, in ii carufiil and 
prudent manner — Isaiia some. T.flOfi Heparntion orders lUinnally, so that 
every year the ):iopulal;ion ia inerensed liy l-t.OOO individuals mostly in 
the ago of sexual vigor, and snine little more tlmii ehildreii, who are for- 
bidclcn hy law to form legal miuriag(m, They contriliute powerfully to 
the great forward inovenient which, as was slinwii in the previous chap- 
ter, marks the morality of our iige, But it ia highly iindesinihle that 
free marriages Hlimtld he funned, heljilessly, hy eouplea who have no 
clioico 111 the iiuitter, for it ia unlikely that under such oiremnstnnees 
any high level of personal re.sponsibilily can be rencliccl. Tbe matter 
conld lie easily raniedied by dropping altogether a Canon law tradition 
which no Tongcr has any vitality or meaning, and giving to the magis- 
trato's si:]mi ation order the force of a decree of divorce. 

New Eealnnd and the Au.stralinn colonics, led hy Victoria in 18H9, 
have passed divorce laws wliieh, -svliila more or less framed on tho 
ISnglish model, veprcseiit a diafinct ndvnncc, Thus in New Eealand tho 
grounds for dlvoreu are. adnltm-y on cither aide, wilful desertion, hohitual 
(iTunkcniiena, and eonvletion to iin]iriHonmeut for a term of years. 
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It is natural that an Knglisliman should feci acutely senai- 
tive to this blot in the law of England and desire the speedy 
disappearance of a system so open to scathing sarcasm. It is 
natural that every humane person should grow impatient of tire 
spectacle of so many lilightcd lives, of so much misery inflicted 
on imiocGiit poreons — and on persona who even when teohnioally 
guilty arc often tlio victims of unnatural circumstances — ^by the 
persistenee of a medieval system of ecclesiastical tyranny and 
inquisitorial insolence into an age wlien sexual relntionsbips are 
becoming regarded as the sacred secret of the persons intimately 
eoneerneil, and wlien more and more wc rely on the respniisibility 
of the individual in, making and maintaining such relationships. 

When, however, we refrain from concentrating our attention 
on particular countries and emhrac;e the general movement of 
civilization in the matter of divorce during recent times, there 
cannot he the slightest doubt as to the direction of that move- 
ment. England was a pioneer in the movement half a century 
ago, and to-day every civilized country is moving in the sama 
direetion. France broke with the old ecclesiastical tradition of 
tire indissolubility of matrimony in 1885 by a divorce law in 
Borne respects very reasonable. The wife may obtain a divorce 
on an cr|U)ility witli Die Imslauid (though she is liable to 
imprisonment for adultery), tlio co-re.«pondcut occupies a very 
subordinate position in adultery eliarges, and facility is oltered 
for divorce on the ground of simple injures {travps (exduding 
as far a.s posBible inere incompatibility of temper), while the 
judge has the ])Owcr, whicdi ho often Rucccssfully e.\ertB, to 
effect a reconciliation in private or to grant a deerec, without 
public trial. Tlie iulluencc of France has doubtless been 
inllucntial in moulding the divorce laws of the other Latin 
countries. 

In Prussia an onlightened divorce law formerly prevailed 
by which it was possible for a couple to .separate without scandal 
Avhen it was clearly shown that they could not live together in 
agrceincnt. Hut the German Code of 1900 introduced pro- 
visians as regards divorce which — while in some respects more 
liberal tlian those of the 'English law, especially by permitting 
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tlivorce for deflcrtion atid insanity — im', on tlio wliole, retrograde 
as compared with the earlier Pmasian law nml jiliice the matter 
on a cruder and more hrutul basis, h'or two yeairs after the Code 
came into operations the uuiiilicr of divorces sank ; after that the 
puhfic and tlie courts ndnptrd thcmsidves to tlio new pro- 
visions (more especially one whicU nllnwed divorce for serious 
neglect of conjugal duties) and the nunihcr of divorces began to 
mcrease with great rapidity. “Jliifc,'' rennuk.s Ilir.schfcld, "how 
painful it has nine become to read divorce cases ! One side abuses 
tlic other, makes uccusatinns of the gro,ss(‘,st eliaructcr, employs 
detectives to obtain tlie necessary proofs of 'dishonorable! and 
immoral conduct/ irheicas, liefore, both partit's realized that they 
had been deceived in eaeli other, that they failed to suit each 
other, and that they could no longer live together. Thus we 
see that the narrowing of individual respcmsibility in sexual 
matters has not only had no ]iractical oQ’oot, Init leads to injurious 
results of a .'•■erious kincl.’'^ In England a similar state of 
things has prevailed ever since divorce was e.stablished, but it 
seems to have become too familiar to exi!ite either jiain or dis- 
gust. Yet, ns Adncr has pointed fmt,“ it lias moved in a direc- 
tion contrary to the gcni-ral tcndciun' of eiviUsatioiii not only by 
increasing the inquisitorial imlhorily of public eourUs but by 
emplinsizing merely c.vtcrnul causes of divorce and abolisbiiig the 
more subtle internal causes which constantly grow in iiuportance 
witli tin; reJiriemcnt of civilizutiozi. 

Ill Au.stria until recent years, Canon law ruled iibsolutcly, 
and imitrimouy was indi.ssoluiile, as it still reinaina for the 
Ciitholic population. Tim I'c-sults as regards matrimonial happi- 
ness were in the liighc-st degree deplorable. Half a century ago 
Gross-Hotlinger investigated the iriiirital luippiness of 100 
Viennese couples of all .social cla.sfoa, u'itlioijt choice of ea.ses, and 
presented the resuits in detail. Tic. found tliat 4B coup]e.s were 
positively unliappy, only TO were undoubtedly happy, and even 
among these there nuns only one case in which happiness resulted 

1 llirscliff'M, fiir KfruiUicififscii/ti^liuft, Oct., IflOS. 

2 11, .-Vdiicr. "I)in Itli’liii'ilii'lic lli'iivteilling tier 'Zin'i'lltletcii’ Klia," 
Honckhxhi tOKi (icHidlmtliafl, Jiil. ii, Teil 8. 
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from mutual faithfulncssj liappiness in the other cases being 
only attained liy setting aside the question of fidelitj'.i This 
picturGj it is to be hoped, no longer remains true. There 
is an influential Au.striiin Marriage Eeform Association, publish- 
ing a journal called Dia Fesad, or The Fetter. “One was chained 
to another,” wo are told. “In certain circumstances this must have 
been the worst and most torturing penalty of all, Tlio moat 
bizarre and repulsive couplings took place. There were, it is 
true, many aifectionntc companionships of tlie chain. But there 
were many nioro which inllicsted an eternity of suifering upon, 
one of the pair.” Tins quotation, it must be added, has nothing 
to do with what the Canonists, borrowing the technical term for 
a prisoner’s shackles, suggestively termed the vincidian matri- 
monii; it was written many years ago concerning the galleys of 
ihs old Fb’cncli convict sj'.stcm. It is, limvcvcr, 2 ’ec‘ailcd to one’s 
mind by the title which the Austrian Marriage Reform Asso- 
ciation has given to its official organ. 

Russia, wliere the inarriiige laws are arranged by the Holy 
Synod aided by jurists, stands almost alone among the great 
eouutrie.s in the veasoimble simplicity of its divorce pvoviaions. 
Eefore LIK)7 divorce was very difficult to obtaiu in Russia, but iii 
that year it liccaino possible for a married couple to separate 
by mutual consent and after living apart for a year to become 
thereby eirtitlcd to a divorce enabling them to remarry. This 
provi.sion i.s in accordance with the humane cameeption of the 
sexual relationship wbicb haa always tended to prevail in 
Russia, whither, it must be remembered, the stem and unnatural 
ideals of eornpulHory celil)aey clierishcd by the Western Church 
never conipletidy penetrated; the clergy of the Eastern Ohurcli 
are married, though the marriage must take place before they 
enter the priesthood, and they could not sympatlnze with the 
anti-sexual tonfi of the marriage regulations laid down by the 
celibate clergy of the west. 

Switzerland, again, ivhich has been regarded as the political 

1 (Ji-tpuH-lfniringi'r, Dip Scltirhunlc der itiirZ dip 1‘rnsUttiHon, 

1R47; idocli jiniKi'iifs a fvill miiinimry of (lie refiulta nf tliis inquiry in 
an Ajippniiix to (tli, X of Ills Hernial Life of Our Timeo. 
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luboratory of Europe, also stnuda apart in the liberality of ita 
divorce legiBlatiou. A leiicwalde divorce for two yearn may be 
obtained in Sivitzerland wlicui there arc ‘'circinuHtaneeH which 
seriously nfl'ect the niainl:eiinnco of the conjuf^al tic,.'" To the 
Grand Duchy (if Luxtunlnuirg, ilimlly, belimgatlie honor of having 
firmly inaintained throughout the great i»rinciple of divorce by 
inutiud consent under legal conditions, as ostnldishcd l>y Napoleon 
in his Code of 18(I:5. The snialler countries generally are in 
advance of the large in inatterH of divorce law. The Norwegian 
law is lilicral. The new Thnnminian Code penniis divorce by 
nintnal consent, provided both parents grant C(]ual sljares of their 
jiropcrty to the (iliildrcn. The little principality of Monaco has 
recently Introduced tlie rensnntible provi.sion of grunting divorce 
for, nniorig other causes, idcoholistn, sj’philis, and epilepsy, so 
protBcting the futuTc race, 

Outside Europe tlie moat instructive example of tlie tendency 
of divorce is lUuloulitGilly furnished by the United States of 
America, The divorce laws of the States are mainly on a Puri- 
tanic basis, and they retain not only the Puritanic love of 
individual freedom Imt the Puritaiiie proeisianisin.^ Tti aome 
Slates, notuhly Iowa, the statu tc-niakcr,s have IxJen constautly 
engaged in adopting, chimglng', iihfogating and rn-anacting the 
provisions of their divorce laws, and Ilowiird has slimvn how 
ntueli coirfusion and awkivardncss arise hy such perpetual legisU- 
tivo fiddling over sniall details. 

This re.stk‘68 jirucisinnism haa eornewhat disguised the gen- 
erally liroud and lihei’al tendeiiey of niarriage laiv iu America, 
and has enccHiraged foreign critieisin of American social institu- 
tions. As a iiuilter of fact the preiailence of divorce in America 
is enorinouBly exaggerated. 'The proportion of divorced peraons 
in the pajadation aiijieara to be less than one per cent,, and, eon- 
trary to a freejuent assertion, it is by no means the rule for 
divorced persons to remarry immediately. Taking into account 
the special eonrlitions of life in the United States the prevalence 
of divorcp, is small and its (•huracter hy no means reveals n low 

I TlivoriiG in tliu UiiiU'tl SUtlvs is fully disKUssi'd by Howard, op, 

Bit,, vol. ill. 
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grade morality. An impartial and, coiixpetcnt critic tiie 
American people. Professor ]\Iuiisterberg, remarks that the real 
gionnd which mainly leads to divorce in the United states — ^not 
the mere legal pretexts made coinpnlaory Ijy the precisianigm of 
the law— ia the highly ethical ohjection to continning externally 
in a marriage which has cciiHcd to he spiritually congenial. “It 
is the women cspeeially/’ he says, "and generally the very hesb 
women, who prefer to take the step, with all the hard.ghips which 
it involves, to prolonging a marriage which is spiritually hypo- 
critical and immoral.'’! 

The people of the United .States, above all others, cherish 
ideals of individualism; they are also the jieople among whom, 
above all otlicrs, there is the greatest amount of wliat Keilnnayr 
colls “blood-eliaos.” Under such circumetances the difliculties of 
conjugal life are necessarily at a ina.ximum, and marriage union 
is liable to subtle irupediments which must forever elude the 
statute-hook. “ There can bo little doubt that the practical sagac- 
ity of the American people will enable them sooner or later to 
recognize this fact, and that finally lullilling the Puritanic drift 
of their divorce legislation — as foi’esliadowed in its outcome by 
Milton — tlicy will agree to trust their own citizenB with the 
responsibility of deciding so private a inattei- as their conjugal 

ill. MllimUu'lierjj, TM AwicWna.iia, p. 570, Similarly, Dr. IPfilljc 
Adler, ia a atucly of "'.I’lie EUiica of Divorea" (Tfnj Ethical Record, 1800, 
p. SflO), altliougli >iot Uiiiiaelf an admirer of divorce, believes timt the 
firat causa of the friaiueucy of divorce in the tJnltcd. States is the high 
positioii of women, 

2 In an imporLaat article, with illuatmtive eases, on “The Heuro- 
psycliical Tllement in Conjugal Aversion” {Journal of liervoun and 
Ucnlal Di/irawit, Kept., 1892) Smith Baker refers to the cases in wliich 
“ft man may Jlinl liiniHislf progrcBSively Ijccomiug antipathetic, through 
TcCDgiiition of tlio ooinparatively less developed personality of the one to 
whom he. liappeiis to be marriecl. Marrying, parhap.s, before lie has 
iQftnied to necnrately judge of character and its tendencies, he. awakens 
to the fact that he ia honorably honnd to live all his pliysiolngieal life 
with, not a real comp.'inion, but a mere counterfeit,” Tbc case-s are still 
more numeroiiH, the sanie writer olnservea, in which the sexual appetite 
of the wife fails to reveal itself except as tho reanlt of education and 
practice, ‘'This sort of iiatural-nnnftturLvl condition ia tho siuiren of much 
disappointmeiifc, and of intenae angering on the part of the. woman iis 
well 113 op Fiiniilv iliHsaliNfiietion,” Yet such caviaes for divorce am far 
too eomjilcx to Vw stilted in sUttutc-books, and far too intimate to be 
pleaded in cinjits of jualiee. 
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relation&hipe, witli, oJ! course^ authority in the courts to see that 
no injustice is comnritted. It is, iiuleed, surprising that the 
American people, usually intolerant of State interference, should 
in tills matter so long have tolerated sudi iuterlerence in so 
private a matter. 

The movement of divorce is not eoniined to Cliristendom ; 
it is a mark of modern civilisation. In .Tapan tim proportion of 
divorces is higher than in any oilier country, not excluding the 
ITnitcd States.^ The moEt vigorous and progressive coimtiicB 
are Lliosc that inaist moat lirnily on the purity of Hc.vual unitma. 
In the United Stiitea it was pointed out niivny years ago that 
divorce is most prevalent where tlic standard of education and. 
morality is Ihghe.st. It was tho New England Statea, with 
strong Puritanic traditions of inoriil freedom, which took the 
lend in granting facility to divorce. 'The divorce movement is 
hot, as some have fooli.shly supposed, a niovcmcnt making far 
iminoriility.2 Immorality is the inevitahlc aecompniiinicnt of 
indis-soluliln marriage, j the emphasis on the sanctity of a merely 
formal union discourages tho growth of moral responsibility as 
regards the hypothetically unholy unions which grou' up licnenth 
its fihadow. To insist, on the other hand, by cstiihliahing facility 
of divorce, that sexual unions shall be real, is to work in the 
cause of morality, The lands in wliich divorce by mutual con- 
sent has jircvailcd longest arc probably among the most, and not 
tho lea.st, moral of lands, 

Surprise lias been o.^preased that although dismree by mutual 
consent eonuncndecl itself aa an obviously just and reasonable 
nicusiire turn tbousand yoinis ago to the legally-minded Itomana 
that solution has even yet Ijeon so rarely attained by modem 
states, '* Wherever Booiety is estnljlishcd on a solidly organized 
basis and tho claims of reason and humanity receive due con- 
eideration^ — even wlien the general level of civilization is not 

1 Ten yearw n;( 0 , if not still, tho TTniterl .States Cttrao fmirtli In order 
of frequency of divorce, after Jiifion, DenTiuirk, and Switzerland. 

2beel;y, tlia liistoriiiii of Kuropenn morals, has pointed out (Demoo- 
vaoy ond lAherty, vol. it, p. 172) the elose. eonneetlon generally betwaeti 
facility of divorec and a liljfli Hiniuluril of se.ximl inonilil.y. 

*1 So. c.p., liobliouue, iluniU ht Dvaluliun, vol, i, p. 2;!7. 
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in every roflpEf.b higli — tliure we find a tendency to divorce by 
mutual consent. 

In JaiiiiTi, iicCordiiig tn tlic llPW Civil Cotle^ much aa iii ancient 
Eomc, maningi- ia cll'ccti'd by giving lUiLice of the fact to the regiati'iir in 
the iiowenci' uf two \vUiii'HKe», and Avilh the coiiHoit (in tlie eiiBe of young 
couiiIrb) of tlie heuda of Llieir familicH. Tliei-u may be a covemony, hut 
it i.a nut. diniianded l)y the hw. liiAorce ia o.ircctcd in exactly the name 
Avaj', by siinply having tlio regiatnitioii Uttncelhab provided both huahand 
and wife nrw. ovei’ twenty- live years of age. For yoviAiger eouplca 
unhappily iimrricKl, nnd for cuneH in wliieli inuliiid coiisent cannot be 
obtained, jiidii-iul divorce exieta. Tliia ia granted for various spcciflo 
eaiiaea, of wliielt the most ituporiant ia “gi-ave insvilt., sueli as to render 
living together nidiewiililo” (Frneat W. Clement, ‘'The FTew Woman in 
.Tapan,” vlniuriV'ait ./uiimioJ {iorinlngii, Martdi, in03). Such a system, like 
so much (ilae luihieveil by Japanese organization, a(!emB reasonablo, 
guarded, and efl'eetive. 

In tlin very dirferent uiul far more ancient marriage system of 
Cliina, divorce by mutual consent ia equally well-estnhlisliod. Sueli 
dh'oree liy miittml oon.sent takas place for ineompatlhility of tempera' 
nient, or wlion IaoIIi husiiand and wife desire it. There are, however, 
various antiquated and jieculiai' provisions in tlic Chinese, marriage laws, 
and divorce is eimqniVaory fur the wife’s adultery or serious physical 
injurlea inflicted hy cither party on tiie other. (Tiie nuu-riago laws of 
Ciiina arc fully set forlli by I’tuil d’Eujuy, ha itouitc, Sept. 1, 1005.) 

.'\moiig the Kskintn (who, as renders of hfan-sen's fascinating hooks 
on their morals will know, arc in sonie re.Hpecta a highly aoeializcd peo- 
ple) the Bcxea are. nlMmhitely equal, marriiigoa uve, perfectly free, and 
separulion is equally free. The result is that there are no uncongenial 
unions, and that no unplensniit word is heard hetwe.en man and wife 
(Sternnssim, f/orpes’H .Wapas-fne, Kov., iflOH). 

Among tliR ancient Welali, womisn, both before and after marriage, 
cnjoycil great fre(«ikim, fiir morn than waa afTorded either by Christianity 
or the. IhigliHli (’fuinnon law. “Pnietiejilly either husband or wife could 
Bcparato wlmn citber one or holh elio.ae” (llhys and B>yrimor-.Toncs, The 
IFefsfi People, p. Sid). It was bo also in ancient Ireland. Women held 
a A-cry higli position, and the innvriage tic Avas A-cry free, ao as to bo 
praetienlly, it would appear, <lisHolnble by mutual consent. So far as the 
Brohon lasvs uliow*. says Oinncll {The Ih-i'.Uon haies, p. 212), '‘the inar- 
riego relation Ava,s cxiremcly Inoao, and divorce Avaa as ea.sy, and could 
he ohtiiined on ns slight ground, ns is noAV the ease in some of the States 
of tiie Aiuci'ictin Il|dou. Xt appeara to hCA'c heen ohtained nAorc easily 
by llie Avife tluiii by tbn ItAi.sluind, Wlinti olAtained on her petition, she 
took away with iitir uU the property she had broAight her husbiind, all 
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Iii£i' hviaband bad sattled upon lior on their marriage, and in addition 30 
niurh of hor hUBbond’a property an lier iuduBtry appeared to have untitled 
her to." 

K\'en in early French liiatory \vc And tliat divorce by mutual con- 
eentwas very coiumoii. It wia SiUTicicnt to prepare in duplicate a formal 
document to thla elfcot; "Since between N. and liia wife there in discord 
Inatoad of charily according to Clod, and that in eoiiswinencB it in iinpoa- 
Biblo for them to live together, it linB pleased both to ncpnriile, and they 
have accordingly done so." Kneli of the piirtieH waa tliu« free either to 
retire Into n cloister or to contrnet iinotlurr nnioii (IS. do In Bcdollihro, 
Ifi^tnire f/cs Ifirncfl des FrcidfoiK. vol. i, p. iilT). .Siieh a practice, how- 
o.vcr it might iiccord with tlm genniniil principle of eesnsent cmhodlod in 
tliB Canon law, \vhh fiir too opjioHod to tiic ecoicainstieal dontrino of the 
suernmonfal indiaKoluhiUty of matrimony to be perinnuiiiitlj' allowed, and 
it waa completely criialicd out. 

Tho fact that we so rarely fine! divorce by mutual consent in 
Christendom until the beginning of the ninetccntli century, that 
then it required a man of stupendous and revolntionni^ genius 
like Napoleon to re-introduee it, and tliat even he was unable to 
do 80 cfTcctiially, is clearly due to the iininen.se victory wliich the 
BEcatic spirit of Christianity, as firmly embodied in the Canon 
lau', had gained over tiic sonls and bodies of men. So subjugated 
were European traditions end institutions Jiy lliis spirit that 
even the voleimic emotional uprising of thes He formation, as we 
iiave seen, could not ahake it oiT. When rrotestant .States 
naturally resumed the control of Bccuhir uiTairs which Inul been 
ubsoiiied by tlie CIuitcIi, and rescued from ceeleaiafitieal hands 
tliopo tilings wliich lielonged to the sidicre of the individual eon- 
adenee, it might have seeincd that uiarriage and divorce W'ould 
have been among the first eoiieerris to he tini.s transferred. Yet, 
as we know, England was about as imicli enslaved to tlie spirit 
and even the letter of Clarion law in the ninoteenth as in the 
fourteenth century, and even to-day English law, though no 
longer supported by the feeling of the niasscB, olings to the same 
traditions. 

There Beems to be little doubt, however, that tlie modern 
niovcmeat for divorce nin.st inevitalily lend to reach the goal 
of separation by the will of both purlies, or, under jiroper eon- 
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ditiona nnd rcfitrietionSj by the will of one party. It now 
requires the will of two persons to forirr a marriage; law insists 
on that eondition.i It is logical aa well na just that law should 
take the next step involved by the historical evolution of mar- 
riage, and equally insist that it requires the will of two ^jersons 
to maintain a inarriage. This solution ia, without doubt, the 
only way of deliveriinee from the crudities, the indceencics, the 
inextricable cninplcxities whicli are intrndueed into law by the 
vain attempt to foresee in detail all the possihilitics of conjugal 
disharmony which may arise under the conditions of niodorn 
civilization. It is, inoreover, iive may rest nsaured, the only solu- 
tion which the growing modern sense of personal responsibility 
in sexual matters traced in the previous chapter — the respon- 
sibility of women as well as of men — will be content to accept. 

Tlic Biilitle and complex charnetcr of tho sexual relationaliips in a 
higli eivili/.aUon and tint unTmppy i-cmilts of tlieir State regulation were 
well expresBod by VVilhclni voa HnmliaUlt in his Idsr.n sm eincii l^ei'sncft 
die Qrenzen di'.r Wirkfiainlccit den mtantes sni Ticstimmen, an long ago as 
1702. "A union so closely allied witli the very uatuie o£ the respectivs 
imlividnala must be attended with the most Inu tfiil cniiHOgunneca when 
the Stnto attenipta to regulate it by law, or, tbrnugli the force oE its 
institutinna, to mnke it vepoao on anytliing save simple inclination. 
Wlien we remonibctr, moreover, tliat the .Slate can only eontcniplate tho 
final results of afich regulations on the race, wc shall he still more ready 
to admit the ju-stico of this cunchiHioii. It may reasnnalily be argued 
that a solicitmkt for tint race only cotidiiets to tbe same results ns the 
higlicst flolicitudo for tiie most itcnutlful develapmeut of the inner mnu. 
Pot, after cnretul oliaevvation, it baa been found that tlio uninterrupted 
union of one man witb one iTOman is mo.st beneficial to the race, and 
it is likewise uudeniable that no other union springs from true, natural, 
harmonious love. And lurllier, it may be observed, that such love leads 
to the saino results as those verj' rP.lation.s whicli law and custom tend 
to catablish. The r-ndiual error seems to be that the law coimnand.s; 
whereas such a rclatian cannot mould itself according to external 
aTrangenumts, but depends wholly on ineliuatiau; and wlievuver cciercion 


iTn Biigliuiil tliis step was taken in the reign of Henry VII, -when 
the foroible marriage of Avmnen against their rvill was forbidden by 
statute (2 lleiiry Vil, c. 21 . Uveii in Hie middle ot the seventeenlh cen- 
tury, however, flie question of fnrelble marriage luul again to bn dealt 
with {Iudvrii:it)k, iiitnrregiunn, pp. 40 cl self.). 
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or guidunnc comcB into colliaion with inclination, they divert it still 
farther from the proiier piitli. Wlioreforu it appear-a to me that the State 
ahoiiM not only looHcn the hoiids in this instntiei> and leave ampler free- 
doin to the citizen, hut that it nhoiihl entirely withdraw its aotivo 
solicitude from the iiiBliliition of marriage, and, both gMierally and In 
its partieuliir nmiUhcatiuiiH, should rather leave it wholly to the frog 
choice of tlie jiirtivhlual.s, and the various contracts they may enter into 
with re.spect (n it. T shnnhl not lie tletm-red from the adoption of this 
principle hy the fear tluit all family relaticma might be, diRluthed, for, 
although such a fear might be jimtittccl by consideratiinis of particular 
cinnnnatanccs niid localities, it could not fairly he entertained in an 
ingniry into the nature of man and States in gciioral. For cxpericncB 
frequently eonvineca us that, just where law lum iinpo.sed no fetters, 
morality most surely binds; tbe idea of external cncrcinn i.s one entirely 
foreign to an institution wliieh, like maiTiage, repo.scs only on inclina- 
tion and an inward sc,nao «if duty, and the results of such coercive 
institutions do not at nil correspond to the intention.^ in which they 
originate.’' 

A long HUi'cesHior. nf diel ingnislicd thinkers — morali.sts, snciologiats, 
politienl refonuers — have maintnined the social ndvnntagcs of divorce by 
mutiml I'oiiHcnt, or, under guarded circumstaneca, at the. wish of one 
party. Mutual conaeiit was the corijer-stoiie of Milton'a eoiicoption of 
marriage. Jlontesquicu said that true divorce, must be the result of 
inutnal eoimctit and hased on the imiiosaihility of living together. Sen- 
nnunitr seems to ugice with Monte.sfpiieii, T.ord ^forley {Didnot, vol, 
if, Ch. T), nehnlng and iipfiroviiig tlio concIvisioiiH of Diderot's SuppU- 
menl ntt T’oi/«.'7e dc tldugfiinrilli' (17711), n'dds that the. separation of 
liushand and wife l.s “ii traiisaetion in itself perfectly natural and hlamo- 
leas, and often not only laodable, lait a duty.” liloeb (flexual Life of 
Out- Tilin', p, 2<l(l), with many otber writers, empliasizea the. truth of 
iShelhw'.s saying, that the fieetlnm of nmri'iage is the gunrimtee of its 
durability. (That tlie fueta of life, point in tlie, same direction lias been 
sliown in the prca-imis eliaider, ) The learned C'aspari (Die SoxiuU 
I'ragc iilwr difi F/ri/irit rfer K/ic), while dischiiming any prevision of the 
futiiTe, declares that if sexual velationships arc to remain or to become 
moral, tliere nnist be an ea.Hier disRolulion of marriage, Howard, at the 
conclusion of his exbauslive history of matrimonial Institvitions (vol. 
lii, p. 320), though he hiiuRelt beliove.s that marriage is peculiarly in 
need of regulation by law, is yet eonstrained to admit that it is perfectly 
clear to tlie student of bistory tliat tbn rimderri divorce inovenieiit Is "but 
a part of the mighty moveincnt for sneiiil liheration which has been 
gaining in vohnne and strengtb since tiie. Ilefornmlion.” Similarly the 
cautious ami jmlieial Weslcrmarek enncliules the ebapter on nuirriagc of 
Ills Oriflin oiitl iOcucioptiicat of the Afovul frlcus (vol. 11, p. 2!18) with the 
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atutemc-nt that 'Svlien botli Imslmnd aiid wife desire to aeparate, it seema 
to mail}' eiiligUtened raiiida tliat tlic State has no right to prevent them 
from dissnlviiig tiio nuirrutgc. contvaot, provided tiu! cilildren arc properly 
cared for; and that, for the ehildven, also, it ia hetter to have the super- 
vision of one parent only than of two who eannot ngi ee.” 

In Ifraiice the lenders of the movement of social reform seem to be 
almost, or iplite, unanimous In believing that the next step in regard to 
divorce is tlie estalilishnicnt of divorce by nmtual consent. TJiis was, for 
instance, the result roaehctl in a sympusiiun to wlrich thirty-one di.stin- 
guiahed men and women eontribiited. All were in favor of divorce by 
mutual consent i the only exception was Madame Adam, who said she 
lind rentfhed a state of Hkcpticisni witli regard to political and social 
forms, hut admitted that for nearly lirilf a century she had been a strong 
advocate of divorce. A lnr(;c nunvbcr of the contrilnitors were in favor 
of divorce at the desire of one party only (La Revue, March 1, IDOl). 
In other conntiiea, also, there is a growing recognition that this solution 
of tlic (lueHtion, wdtli due precautions to avoid any abuses to which it 
might otlierwise be liable, i.s the proper and inevibible Bolulion. 

As to the exact method by ndiich divorce by mutual consent should 
be efTccted, opinioiia dilfer, and the matter is likely to he dilTerontly 
arranged in dillcrcnb coimtricH. The Japnneso plan Bccm.s aiinplo and 
judielona (see nirlc, p. ■101), I’liiil end Victor tifiirgnerittc (Quolquea 
IdSes, pp. 3 cl scf/.l, while realising that tlie conflict of feeling in the 
matter of pcrsonnl nssociations involvcH deCiBious which are entirely out- 
side the compeb'uco of Icgnl trihmuils, recognize that such trilmuiiis are 
necessary in order to deal with tlie property of divorced persons, and 
also, in the lust resort, witii the (juCMtion of the care of the children. 
They should not act in puhlie. 'rilese writers propose tlint caeli party 
should choose a reprcscutiUivc, and tliat tiiesc two should ehooBc a third; 
and that this tribunal should priTOtcly investigate, and if tliey agreed 
should register the divorce, whieli should take place six or twelve muntliB 
later, or three years later, if only desired by one of the parties. Dr. 
IShutcldt (“Psyehopaliiia SexunlU and Divorce") proposos that a divorce- 
court judge shouhl mndiiet, alone, the hearing of any cases of marital 
discord, the husband and wife appearing directly before him, without 
counsel, though with llicir witnesses, if nccea.sary; alionbl medical 
experts bo I'eiiuired the judge alone would be empowered to call them. 

IWien we, renlize that the long delay in the acceptance of so 
just and natural a basis ol divorce ia due to an artificial tension 
created by tlio pressure of tlie dead liaud of Canon law — a ten.sion 
confmad exclusively to Chvifltendum— wc may also realize that 
with tliii fnml disapiiearancc of that tension the just and natural 
DD 
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order ia this relationship will ppring back the more swiftly 
beeauBG that relief has been eo long delayed. "Mature abhors 
a vacuum nowhere more than in a marriage/' Ellen Key remarks 
in the language of antiquated pliysieal nuitaphor ; the vaemun will 
somehciw be filled, and if it eiiimot lie lillud in a natural and 
orderly maimer it will lie filled in an unnatural and disorderly 
manner. It i.s the birsinesa of society to see that no laws stand in 
the, way of the cBtablishincnt of natural order. 

Tleforiii upon a rcasoniiblu ba.^is lias bccfii made dilfieult by 
the nnfovtimate retentian of the idea of delinqueney. With the 
traditions of the (la.uonists at the back of our heads nvo, have Bome- 
liow i)er.suarled niirselve.s that there cannot be a divorce nnleaa 
there is a delinrpient, a real aerions delinquent who, if he had hia 
desert.s, u-onld he imprisoned anil consigned to infamy. But 
in the marriage relationship, as in all other relationahipa, it ia 
only in a very small number of eaae.s that one party stands 
towards the other as a eriminal, even a defendant. Thia is often 
obvious in the early stages of conjugal alienation. But it lomaiiia 
true in tlie end. 'I'lie wife enrnniit.a adultery and the husband aa 
a matter of emu'.a(; ussinneH the iin.sition of plaintiff. But we do 
not inquire how it is that he has not so rvoix her love that her 
adultery is out of tlie question ; such inquiry might lead to the 
conclusion that the mil defendant is the husband. And similarly 
rrlien tlie Inisliand is aewised of liriilal cnielly tlie law takea no 
heed to inquire whether in the infliction of less brutal but not less 
poignant wouiida, the wife also should not be made defendant. 
There are a few easea, but only a fine, in ivliicli the relationship of 
plaintiff and defondant is not a totally false and artificial rela- 
tionship, an inunnral legal ficlion. fu most cui-sea, if the truth 
■were fully known, husband and wife should eornc aide by aide to 
the divorce court; and doehirc; "IVe are both in the w'rong: we 
have not liecn able to fulfil our engagements to each other j we 
have erred in choosing each other.” The long reports of the caae 
in open court, the mutual recriminations, the detectivoa, the 
servant girls and other witnesses, the infamous inquisition into 
intimate secrets — all tliesi! tliiugs, which no necessity could ever 
justify, are altogether iimu’cesaary. 
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It is said by some that if there were no impedimenta to 
divorce a man might be married in auccession to lialf a dozen 
women. These simple-minded or ignorant persona do not Beem 
to be aware that evun wlwn marriage is absolntely indiesoluble a 
man eaiij and frequently does, carry on sexual relationships not 
merely BiiceesRively, hut, if he choosesj even simidtaneonsly, with 
half a dozen women. I'here is, however, this important difler- 
ence that, in tlie one case, the man is encouraged by the law to 
believe that he need only treat at most one of the six women with 
anything approaching lo justice and hnmaiiity ; in the other case 
tlio law insists that he shall fairly and openly fuHil his obligations 
towards all the sL.x woiiicn. It is a very important difference, 
and there ought to Ire no question as to which state of things is 
moral and which immoral. It is no coucerii of the State to 
inquire into the number of persons with whom a man or a 
woman choosc.H to have se.xual redationships ; it is a private matter 
whicli may indiHel affect their own liner spiritual development 
but W'hicb it is imjiertinent for the State to pry into. It is, 
however, the. coneeru of tlio State, in its own collective interest 
and that of its meiulmrs, to see that no injustice is dono. 

But what abo\it the children ? That is necessarily a very 
important question. Tine question of tl^e arrangements made 
for the childvetv in (laaes of divorce is always one to rvhich the 
State must give its regulative attention, for it is only rvhen tliere 
are children that the .State has any real concern in the matter. 

At one time it was even supposed hy some that the existence 
of children was ii serimm argument against facility of divorce. 
A more raasonnlile, view is now gtaierally taken. It is, in the 
first place, rceogniKcd lliat a very large proportion of couples 
seeking divorce have no ehiklren. In Ifmgland the proportion 
is about forty per cent. ; in some other countries it is doubtless 
larger still. But even wdien there are children no one who 
realizes what the conditions are in families where the parents 
ought to he Init are not divorced cun have any doubt that usually 
tlioBcs conditions are extremely bad for the children. The tension 
between tlui parents almorbs energy which should be devoted to 
the children. The spectacle of the grievances or cjuarvela 
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of their parents is demoralizing for tlni cluldrerij and usually 
fatal to any reapect towards them. At tlia beat it ia injuriously 
diatresaing to the chiklren. One elfeetive parent, tlieru cannot 
be tliG alighte.st doubt, is fur better for a diild tlmn two incflec- 
tivfi parents. There is a further point, often overlooked, for 
considerntion here. Two people when living logether at variance 
' — 0111) of them perliaps, it ia not rarely the ease, nervously 
ulinomitil or diseaseil — are, not fitted to lieeome parents, nor in 
the be.st condition for procreation. It is, therefore, not merely 
an act of justice to tlie intliviihial, hut a rneasura called for in 
the interests of the State, that new citizens sliould not be brought 
into the coniinunity througli such defective channels,^ Trom 
this jioint of view nil the interests of the State are on the side 
of facility of divorce. 

There ia a ilnal argument which is often lironght forrvard 
against facility of divorce. Marriage, it is said, ia for the pro- 
tection of women; faeilitate divorce and women are robbed of 
that protection. It is obvious that this argument has little 
application as against divorce by niutnnl consent. Certainly it ia 
necessary that divorce should only be arranged under conditions 
wliic'h in each individual case have received the approval of tlie 
law us just. But it must always be remembered tbat tbe essential 
(act of miuTiuge i.s not naturally, and should never artilldally be 
made, an ecouoniic que-stion, It is possible — that is n question 
wliicli society udll have to consider— tliat a umnian should be 
paid for being a mother on the ground that she is rearing new 
citizens for the State. But neither the Slate nor her husband 
nor anyone else ought to pay her for exercising conjugal riglits. 
The fact tliat such an argument can be brought forward ahowa 
how far we are from the sound liiologioiil attitude towards sexual 
relationship.^. Equally unsound is tlie notion that the virgin 
hride brings her Itushaud at niarriiige an important capital which 
ia consumed in the first act of intercourse and cam never be 

iWoodB TTiileliliiHim {Onnlonpoian/ Jlminr, .Sept., 1005) nrpawa 
tbat wh«a tViere ia vpilcpHy, iiiatoiUy. iiinrnl piTvcrfinii, babiluiil rlrunk- 
onnesB, or crimiiml i iiiuhiet of loiy kitul. divorro, for t)ie uukii of tlia 
gciinrafion, alumbl lir mil; ]ic>rmi'iiiive Iml, ('iiinputrtorj', Mere divorce, 
liowavcr, Mould not eiiilUce to attain tliu end.4 desired. 
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recovered. That is a notion which has survived into civilization^ 
liut it belongs to Ijiirbarism and not to civilization, So tar as 
it has any validity it lies within a sphere of erotic perversity 
which cannot be taken into cunisiderafcion in an estimation of 
moral values. For most men, however, in any case, whetlier they 
realize it or not, the woman who has been initiated into tlie 
mysteiies of love has a higher erotic value than the virgin, and 
tlicre need be no anxiety on this ground concerning the wife who 
has lost her virginity. It is ju'obahly a sigiulleant fact that this 
anxiety lor tlie protection of women by the limitation of divorce 
is ehiofly broiig)>t forward by man and not by women themselve.s, 
A unman at inarriage is depidved by society and the law of her 
own name. Hhe has been deprived until recently of the right to 
her own earnings. She is deprived of the most intimate rights 
inlicr own person. She is deprived under some circumstances of 
her own chibi, against wlunn she may have committed no offence 
whatever. It is perhap.s scarcely surprising that, she is not 
greatly appreciative of the protection afforded her by the with- 
holding of the right to divorce her husband. “Ah, no, no pro- 
tection I” a brilliant Frcucli woman has written. “IVe have been 
protected long enough. The only protection to grant women is 
to cease protecting' thciin.*’^ As a nuitter of fact the divorce move- 
ment appears to develop, on tliu whole, with tliat devolopmcait of 
woniaii’s moral rc'.sjjonsildlity traced in tbe previous chapt(;r, and 
where divtirce i.s frcn'.st women occupy the highest position. 

We cannot fail to realizii as we grasp the nature and direction 
of the modern movement of divorce that tlie linal tenihniey of 
that movement is to efface itself. Necessary as tlie Divorce 

IBimilarly in GcrmaTiy, Wanda von Sachcr-Masodi, wlio had suf- 
fered imadi frcuii rmin iagr, wJiutavia- liar own defeefs of cliarncter may 
have ht'cii, writes at tlie end of Uebm LehKtwhewhtc that "as long aa 
woiueil have not tlio courage to vegiilalt!, without State-interferenoa or 
CluiTch-interfcrciicc, relalionshiiiH wliieh concern tlicniflclves alone, they 
will not bo free.” In plncB of tliia ohl decayed aj’Btcni of marriage so 
opjinsed to oiir modern thfaights and foidiiig.s, she would have private 
contracls made liy a lawyer. In liliigland, at a much earlier period, 
Clmrlea Kitigsile.v, who was an ardent friend to women's niovuments, and 
ivlioBc reeling for wonmiilwrid ninounted aliiio.st to worship, wrote to ,T. 
S, Still i ‘"I’hcre will never he a tcorwl world for women until the last 
vcniiiaTit of tliu Cfvuun law la uivilizod off tlio cart)'." 
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Court has been sa tlie inevitable corollary oi an impossible 
ecdesinstical conception oJ! iiuirriage, no institution is now more 
Iiidcous, more alien to the instinctive feelings generated by a 
fine eiviliznticiii, and more opiiosed fn the dignity of womanlmodd 
Its diaappiuii-iinet! and its siibstitutioii l»y private ari'angeineiits, 
eilected on their eontraelive aides, especially if there are children 
to provide for, nnder legal and if ncccssury Judicial supervision, 
is, atid always has been, Ihe natural result of the utlaiumeut of a 
reasonnbly high stage of civilization. The Uivareu Court has 
merely been a pha.«e in the liistory of modern marringe, and a 
])liaae that has really been repugnant to all concornod in it, 
There is no need to view the project of its ultimate disa])pcarance 
with anything but satisfaction. It was inertdy the outcome of nu 
artificial conception of marriage. It is time to return to the 
ecinsideration of tlint eoneeptinu. 

\Vc have Bocn that when the Catholic development of the. 
urcliaic eoiieeption of marriage as a siierameiit, slowly elaborated 
and fo.sailized by the ingerniity of the I'anniust-^, was at last nom- 
inally dethroned, though not destroyed, by the, niovemejit asso- 
ciated M'ith the lluformalion, it wa.s replaced by the ecmceptiou 
of luarriiige as a eoniraet. This fonee]ition of marriage as a 
eonttnet still enjoy* iv eonaideralde uuumnt ot eredifc amongst ■us, 

There must always he contraetive elements, implicit or 
explicit, in a marriage; tlmt was well reeogiiir.ed even by the 
('anonists, But when we treat niarriiigc a.s nil eontraet, and 
nothing hut eontraet, we liave to realize that we have set up a very 
peculiar form of eontraet, not voidable, like other conti'acta, liy 
Iho agreement of the parties to it, bub dissoluble n.s n sort of 
punittluiient of delinqueuey vatlier tluin liy the voluntary annul- 
ment of a bond. 2 Wlien the Ib'otcBiiint lleformcra seized on tlia 

1 ‘'A'n fmiler institution wris cvi’r invented, ” (leelarcd Auberon Her- 
bert ninny yeans nj^o, ('xpreBBinR, liefore ita time, a feeling wliicli baa 
since bceonip more (anmiiovi j "iind ite existence drags on, to our deep 
sluiine, Itccanse ni; bave not the emirage. fiankly to siiy tlmt tbo Boxual 
relnUon.s of linnlwmd and who, or tlioae who live, togetlier, eoniiBrn their 
own selves, nint do not eonrern tbo (irying, gloating, Bolf-righteous, ond 
intensely iintrutlifiil world outsldi*,'’ 

a lIohhouHv, 02 » ei'f., vol. i, p. 2')7. 
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idea of marriage as a coniract they were not influenced by any 
I'casoiied analysis of the Bpecial characteristies of a contriiot; they 
were merely anxious to secure a plausible gromid, already 
ndiuitted oven l>y the Canonists to cover certain aspects of the 
jimtrimonial union, on which they conld declare that inarriage ia 
ft secular and not an ecdcBiastical niatterj a civil bond and. not 
a sacramental process.^ 

Like so much eke in the; Protestant revolt, the strength of 
this attitude lay in the fact that it was a protest, based on its 
negative side on ronsonahlu and natural grounds. Hut while 
Protcstantisiu was right in ita attempt — for it wna only an 
attempt — ^to deny the authority of Canon law, that attempt was 
altogether unsati.sfactory on the positive aide. As a matter of 
fact marriage is not a true contract and no atterai:)t has ever been 
mndeto convert it into a true contract. 


Various wrUera have treated marriage na an actual contract, or 
argued that it oeglit to be converted into n true uontraet. Mi-h. Mona 
Cairrt, for iiistniiec ('"J'lio Ifornlity of Jlarriage," PortnighUy /icuicio 
ISDO), beliovRB tbat wJien marriage Ijeconios really a contract “a conplo 
would draw up tlieir ugreainciit, or depute, the task to tlicir frieiuk, aa ia 
now genariilly done no regards inurriuge Hiittlemauts. Thoy agrea to live 
togiither an siicb and aiieh terniH, nmkiiig tierfain stipulatioii.s within the 
limits of the code." Tlio Btnto, site holibs, slioubl, liowcver, domand an 
interval of time betwaen notUus of divori® and the divorce itself, it still 
desired wlieii that interval has paaned. Similarly, in the tlnited States 
Dr, Shufeldt ("Needed Revision Of tins Laws of Martiiiga and Divorce," 
lUmlicn-/j(;!/al Jonrnal, Dee., 1S[)7) insists that niarriuge must bo entirely 
put into tli« Innids of the legal profassioii and "made a eivil contract, 
explicit in detail, siud defining terms of divorce, in the event that a dia- 
solution of tlift contract is subKeiiuently desired." He adds tliat 
medical ourtillcatsjs of freedom from hereditary and acquired disanae 
Blwmld bn required, and properly regulated probationary marriages also 
be instituted. 


1 1’lip, aiuno conception of maTiinge as a contract atlll porBiata to 
some extent also in Ibu Urdtwl States, whither it was carried by tbe early 
Protestants and Puritniia. No dellnllinn of marriage is indeed usually 
laid down by the States, but, Howard says (op. ait., vol. ii, p. ;-(t)5), "in 
clTcct itml rliiimiy is treated ns a, roJntlon partaking of the nature of both 
BtaUih and contvacL" 
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In Prance, a deputy of tlio Clmmliei’ was. In IflDl, bo convinced that 
marriage Is a coiitraet, like any otiutr contract, that he dcclai'i'd that “to 
perform nuiBie at Uie cclidiratioii of a innrringc is a« ridiculnua as it 
WOvild lio to Bimil for a tenor to a notary's to crdclirati* a sale of timber.” 
He was of quite flilfBrent mind from Pcpys, wiio, a couple of centurlea 
eavliev, had bcsii equally Siiilignaiifc at Urn aViseni'C of juiiaic from a well- 
dfng, wliieh, he said, niiide it like a enuplingof dog and bitch, 

A frequent (leiniuid of tlio.se who insist that iiiarringe must be 
itigardwl as a contract is marriage ctnUiactcd for n term of ycatB. Mar- 
fiiigcH (•(iiilrl be (fnilrnctcd for a term of live years or less in old Japan 
und it is said tbnt they were rarely or nccer dissolved at the end of th« 
term, (loelhe, in his \Vnhlvf»-wanill/iohn[lr'n (I’lirk 1, Th. X) incidentally 
introduced a propo.ssl for irnirriages for a tt-riii of five years and at- 
tacbetl imit'h moral signillciince to the proltnlgalioii of the mar- 
liage heyinid that term without external eoinpiibsion, (Bloch considers 
that Goethe lind probably' heard of the Japanese custom, Srxnal Life of 
Our Tima, p. Udl.) Professor P. D. Cope (‘'The Marriage Prohleiii,” 
Open Court, Nov. 15 nod 22, ISflS), likewise, in order to remove matri- 
mony from the rloinuin of euiiricB and to permit full and fair trial, 
advocated “a system of civil iinwringe emrlraets which shall run for a 
definite time. ThcBe contracts shmild be of the sanie value and effect 
ns the existing inarriagn enntriiel, Tbe time linrite should bn incrcasetl 
rapidly, ho as to prevent wmwn of inatuvn years being deprived of sup- 
pni't. Tho first contract oviglit not to run for less tlian five years, ao 
as to give ample opportunity for aequaintarice, and for the recovery 
from tetnpaniry disagreeriienls.’' Tin's first contraet, Cope, held, should 
be terminable at the wish of cither patty; the second coiitrnct, for ton 
or litteen years, ftlioiild only be terminable nt the wish of both parties, 
Bud the third should lie penimnctit and indissoluble, George Meredith, 
the distinguished riovolist, also, more recently, thnov out tho aiiggestion 
that nmrriagcfl shtmid be, etmtraeteil for a term of years. 

It can scarcely be sniil that marriagea for a term of years con- 
slilute a very' salisfuelcirj' snlnlion of the dilTiculties at present encoun- 
tered. 'I'hey' would not comnumd thcmmelves to young bivers, who believe 
that their love is eternal, nor, so lotig ns the union proves satisfactory. 
Is there any need to introduce the. disturbing idea of a legal termination 
of the ermlraet. On the other hand, if the union proves unhappy, it is 
not reasonable to iiisi.st on the eoutiniuition for ten or even five y'l'ars 
of nu empty' fortti wlilcli eorrespotids to no real marriage union, ]^ven 
if marriage. I.s pUieed on the most prosaic contTuctive haais it is a mia- 
teko, ami Indeed im inipoBsibilily, to pre-ordain the length of its dura- 
tion. The Hy'steni of llxing flo- duration of marriage beforehand for a 
term of years involves exaelly the, same principle ns the syeteni of fixing 
it hefnrehtttnl for life. It is open to the Humo objection that it is ineom* 
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patiblo ■with any vital relatinnship. As the demand for vital reality 
and BlIcctiA’cnEBB in Boeial rdiiLirjiiKUips grows, this fact is incrciwiugly 
felt. Wc BC6 sxiirLly tlie sninc change among UH in regard to tlia system 
of inflicting fixed sentences of iinprisonmciit on criminals. To send a 
man to prison for five ycar.s or for life, witlioufc any regard to the 
unknown protileni of the, vital reaction of iinprisonnient on the jnan — 
reaction which will be dilTcrent In every individual case — is slowly com 
ing to be regarded as an absurdity. 

If maiT’iiijre wore ronlly placed on the basis of a contract, 
not only would that contract be voidable at the will o'f tbo two 
partios concerned, without luiy ((ucstion of delinquency coining 
into the cjiie-stion, hut tliose parties would at the outset themselves 
detemiine the condition.^ regulating the contract. But nothing 
could be more unlike our actual marriage. The two parties ate 
bidden to accept each otVier as husband and wife; they me not 
invited to make a contract; they are not oven told that, little as 
they may knoiv^ it, tliey have in fact made a very coinjilicated and 
elaborate coiitrac t that was fnmicd on lines laid down, 'for a large 
part, tbou.sands of years licfore they were liorn. TJnlc.ss they havo 
Btiidied law they arc totnlly ignorant, also, that this contract 
contains (■huiscs which under some, circumataneea may be fatal to 
either of them. All tlmt happen.s is that a 3'oiiiig couple, perhaps 
little niore than eliildrt'n, nioinentarily daxed by emotion, are 
ImiTicd before the dcrgynuui or the civil registrar of marriages, 
to bind tlunn selves together for life, knowing nothing of the 
world and scareedy more of each other, knowing nothing also 
of the marriage hiw.«, not cv'cn perliaps so ninch as that there 
are any marriage laws, never realixiug that — as has been truly 
said — from tlic phien they are entering licneath a garland of 
flowers there is, on tins side of death, no exit except through 
the trapdoor of a aewer.^ 

\Mien a woman marries alie gives up the right to her own person, 
TliUfl, ancorciing In the law of Knglnncl, a man "cannot be guilty of a 
tupo upon Ilia lawful wife," Stephen, wlio, in the first etlition of his 


iTIiis point of view liaH been vigorously act forth by Paul ojid 
Victor Mnrgucritte, Quetqueti Iddea, 
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Digest of Ociiiiijnij Law, tlioiiglit Hint tnldcr noiup, eircumatanouB a man 
niiglit lifl iiulicLtd for lra]ie upon Jiia wifi*, in tlie Inst wlitioii withdrew 
tliiil (ipimcm. A man may rape a pvnstiluti*, but in*, cannot rape his 
wife, llnving once given lier eonaent to Hexual intereiuiiat* by the not 
of marrying a inun, she liaa given it forever, wliiitevcr new cireumatanccs 
may ariai;, and lie. liiia no need to nak lier consent to acxual interconraB, 
not even if he ia knowingly Huffeiiiig at tlie time from a venereal diacaae 
(aee, c.f/., un iirtielc on “Ses liiiw,” IV’csfminuter Iti.vinw, Miircli, 18R8). 

The duty of tlir* wife, in allow ''('iiiijiigal rights” to her husband is 
another aspect of her legal Siilijeclion to him, E\’en in tlie nineteenth 
•entiiry a RnlTolk liiily cit gnnd family was imprifioned in Ipswich Goal 
for ninny yenrs niul fed on lireiid nnd waUw, though auirering from varl- 
oiiH dlsoaaos, till sin* died, simiily hecausn she coiilimied to disregard the 
decree I'ciiuiriiig hiiv to I'i'iider coujugul righto to her Imslmud. This 
state of things was pnrlly reformed by the llatrimouinl Causes BHl of 
IHS*!, nnd tlnit liill wan piis.spd, not to protect women, but men, ngamsb 
pniiisliment for refusal to re, store, eonjugsil rights. T.Tiiciouhtedly, thu 
modern tendeiiey, iilthiuigh it ban ])rngri‘HHisl very slinvly, is again.st 
applying comjiulaion to either huslniiul or wife to yield "conjugal 
vightoi'' and since the .Taekaon ease, it is not pQHBil.il<! in England far 
a liiishand to use force ill iiltempting to compel bis wife to live with 
biin. This temleney is still moni miirked in tlie tTniteil States; thus 
the Iowa Supreme Court, ii few years ago, decided that exccseive demands 
for coitus coiislitiiU'd c.ruelly of a dr’gret*. justifying divoroo (J. 0. 
KieTiHui, .■liir.nfsf anii ycwfiloip'at, Nov, 111(1(1, p, dfidl. 

The rtUmiler tenure of the wife oi-er her iier.sim in not eonflned to 
the. sexunl Hplieri!, but even l■^illmllH to her right to life. In England, if 
a wife kills her Inishand, it was fnrmerly tlm very serious offence of 
'‘|ii'liL treuHOii,” nnd it is still miiTder, Hut, if it husband kills his wifs 
and is aide to plend her ndullevy mid his jeukmsy, it is only man- 
slniigliier. (In ITuiice, where jealousy is regarded with esLi'iime indul- 
gence, even a wife whti klll.i her husbitiul is often Hcrpiittod.) 

Tt must not, however, he supposed that nil the, legal inequalities 
involved by nuirringe are in favor of the liusbiind- A large number of 
injustices are also inilictod on tbii husband. The Inisbrnid, for instance, 
is legally respiniHilile for the libels ulUueil by bis wife, and be. is equally 
responsible civilly for the frauds she coinmita, even if slie is living apart 
from birii. (This was, for iiistiiiu'e, held by nn English judge in IDOS; 
"he eiiuld only say In* ri'giettcil it, for it seems a bind case. But it 
was the law.”) Brlfcirt Biix has, in recent years, especially insisted on 
the liardsliips iiinilded liy English law in such ways as tliesn, There 
can be no doubt that marriage, ns at present constituted, intiicU eorioua 
wrongs on the husband as well aa on tbo wife. 
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Marriage i3> therefore, not only not a contract in the trng 
sense, ^ hut in the only Konse in which it is a contract it is a con- 
tract of an Gxceetliiigly Ijnd kind, When the Canonists super- 
seded the old conception ol marriage ae a contract of purchase hy 
their Bacrainentnl marriage, they were in many respects elEccting 
a real progi'tws, and Llic return to tiie idea of a contract, as Boon 
as its temporary value aw a jiroteat has ceased, proves altogether 
out of harmony with any advanced stage of civilisation. It was 
revived in days beforo the revolt against slavery had been 
inaugurated. Personal coiitTaeta are out of harmony with our 
modern civilization and our idoae of individual liberty. A man 
can no longer contract himself as a slave nor .sell his wit'o, Yet 
raarriage, regarded as a contract, is of precisely the same class 
as tho.se tranwietions.- In every higli stage of ci\'iJiaation this 
fact is clearly recognized, and young eonplus are not even allowed 
to contract theinsclves out in marriage unconditionally. ^Vc see 
this, for iiistnnce, in the wise legislation of the Romaua. I5ven 
under the Chi'lstian Emperors tliat sound pi’iiiciple was main- 
tained and the Itni-yer Paul us wrote:-' “Marriage was so free, 
according to ancient opinion, that even agreements hetween the 
parties not to separate from one another could have no validity.’” 
In HO far as the essence and not any accidental eircinnstance of 
the marital relationships is made a contract, it ia a contract of 
a nature which tlie two jmrtics concerned are not competent to 
make. Biologically and psychologically it cannot he valid, and 
with the growth of a humane civilization it ia explicitly declared 
to be legally invalid. 

For, there can ho no dordit about it, the intimate and eeacn- 
tial fact of marriage — the rcliition,sliip of sexual intorcoumc — is 

1 1 may remark tliat this was pointed nut, nml its consfluuencrs 
vigorously iirgiu'd, many yciirH ago Vw C. G-. (iavrison, “Liinitfl of 
Divor™," Conie?npi}rar\/ lieview, kab., 1804. “It may safely be as- 
acrfeil,” lift cnncluilES, “that marriage prespats rmt onn atbribuic or 
iiwidrut of anything rcmoiftly rHsemhling a contraot, pithcr in form, 
tonuitly. pvopftdiirn, nr TPHiilt-, hut that in all Ihcsii aspects, cm tho con- 
trary, it is [atally hostile to tlip, iirinniplcs and jiractiCPB of that divisioA 
of tiai I'iglils (if ppi'Hons.” urarri'igo is not eontnict, but conduct. 

2 .Slip, f,p,, P. and V. MnvgucriUc, op. ci(. 

iiAa HUOtcil bv liowarilj tip. oH,, vol, ii, p. !29. 
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not and cannot be a contract. It is not a contract but a fact ; it 
cannot be effected by tiny mere act of will on the part of the 
parties concerned ■ it eaiinot be maintained by any mere act of 
will. To will such a contTUct is merely to perform a worse than 
indecorous farce. Certainly many of the circumstances of mar- 
riage are properly the subject of contract, to be voluntarily and 
deliberately made by the parties to the contract. But tbs 
eEscntittl fact of inarriage—a love atrong enough to render the 
moat intimate of relationships possible and desirable throiigh an 
indc/inite number of years — cannot be made a matter for contract. 
Alike from the physical point of view, and the psychical point of 
view, no binding contract — and a contract is worthless if it is 
not binding — can, posaibly he made. And the making of such 
pseudo-contracts concerning tlic future of a mamage, before it 
has even been ascertained that tbc marriage can ever become a 
fact nt all, is not only impossible but absurd. 

It is of course true that this impossibility, this absurdity, are 
never visible to the contracting parties. Tliey have applied to 
the question all tlio very restricted teats tliat are conventionally 
permitted to them, and tlui fiatiafactory resulta of tbesc teats, 
together with tVie cmificiommiess of posseasing an immense and 
apparently inexhaustible fund of loving emotion, seem to tbem 
adequate to the fulfilment of the contract tliroughout life, if not 
iutlned eternitj'. 

As a (diilcl of seven I chanced to lie in a semi-tropical island 
of the T’ncific supplied with fruit, especially grapes, from the 
nioinlantl, and a dusky market woman alw'ays presented a 
large Inincli of grapes to the little Kuglish stranger. But a 
day came when the prollered Iniuch was firmly refused; the 
Bupcraliundancc of grapes had produced a reaction of disgust. 
A space of nearly forty years was needed to overcome the repug- 
nance to grapes thus acquired. Yet there can be no doubt that 
if at the age of si.x that little boy had been asked to sign a con- 
tract binding him to accept grapes every day, to keep them always 
near him, to eat them and to enjoy them every day, he would have 
signed that contract aa joyously as any radiant hridgegroom or 
tlemure bride signs the register in the vestry. But is a complex 
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man, or woman, with unknown capacities for changing or 
clcterioratlng, and with incalculable aptitudes for indicting 
torture and arousing loatliing, is such a creature more easy to be 
bound to than an exquisite fruit? All tbc. countries of the 
world in wbich tiie subtle influence of tbe Canon law of 
Cliristcndom still makes itself felt, have not yet grnsped a geiv 
eral truth which is well within tlie practical experience of a child 
of seven. ^ 

The notion tluit Biieli a rc!latfoiiahi|:i as that of marriage nan rest 
on BO fragile iv basis as a pvo-ordainod contrnet- line naturally never pre- 
vniled. widely in its extrciile form, and fms been unltiioNvn altogether in 
many parts of the world. Tlie Iloiiuina, as wo know, expUeitly rejected 
it, and even at a coinpnrativcly oai'ly period re«ogni7,cd the legality of 
marriage by iwkjs, thus deidnring in clTcet that marriage must be a fact, 
and not ft more undertaking. There Ims been n. wideapread legal ten- 
dency, especially where the traditioiiH of doman law have retained any 
inlUienee, to r(>gard tlio cohahitaLion nf niarviagc aa the caaimtial fact of 
the reUvtiouBhip. It was an old rule even under the Catholic Cliurch 
that marringii may be preRumed from cohabitation (rco, e.g., Zaceliia, 
(/weslioiiuia jl/cdico-J(ij/a.f<ui)t Opuit, edition of l(t8K, vol. iii, p. 234) , Even 
in England cohabitation is already one of the presumptions in favor of 
the oxiBbinco of nuirriage (tiiougb not necessarily by itself regarded as 
Bufricient), provided tlin woman is of nnblemished cUaraeter, and doea 
not appear to bo a connnon prosUtute. (Hevill Geary, The Loio of Mar- 
riajfo, Ch. III). If, however, necording to Lord Watson’s judicial state- 
ment in tho Eysart Tecrnge ease, a man tivkes hie mistress to a hotel or 
goes with her to a baby-liucii shop and speaks of her as 1iis wife, it is 
to he prcauined that hu is acting for the sake of decency, and this fur- 
nishes no BvidencQ of marriage. In Scotland the presumption of mar- 
riage arises on niiKtli slighter grouiuls than in England. Tlii-s may be 
oomiocLed witli tlie ancient and deep-rooted nuatoni in Scotland of mar- 
riage by exchange of confumb (Geary, op. oit^, Oh. XVIII) cf., Howard, 
IfariftnotiiaE /MSliEiriioiis, vol, i, p. 310). 

In tlui Dredulbane ease, (Cainpljcll it Campbell, 1S07), wliinh was 
of great importanwf because it involved tho succGsaiou to the vast estates 
of the Marq^uis of llredalbauc, the House of Lords decided than even an 
adiiUoroi.a coimoctlon may, on ceasing to be sdultcrons, become matri- 

1 Ellen Key similarly (Ecftcr TAttla ■and Wie, p. 843) remarks that 
to talk nf "tlie duly nf life-long lideUt)’’’ Is inueh tlin Riune ns to talk of 
“the duty of life-linig health." A man nmv promise, slie adds, to do 
liin best to presi'rvci liis HFct or hte lovoj he cannot uueoiiditionally 
(ndcrlako to preaerve tliem. 
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moninl by tbil sitnplo non«(Mit of tlm pivrtics, ns eviileiiced by habit anil 
rnputc;, ^vithout any need lor IhC: hiatrimonial L-Uitrauter of tlm oonnee- 
lioii to bo iiidieatod by any pubUo aid, nor any iiecesKity to prove the 
Bpenifle period when the consent was interchiingnd. Tliis decision has 
been coiifirmod in tlm Ovsiirt ciihis (CiciLry, foe. cit.; cf. G. G. Garrison, 
"IdmitH of Bivorcc,” Cnuirmporarn lii:KU:it\ l»Vb., Iflil-t). Riinilarly, ag 
derided by Justice, Kckcwicli in (be Wngstair case lu 1007, If a man 
leaves money to his 'bvidiuv,'' on cnuJilion that bIic never marricB again, 
nllliougli lie has never been married to her, and tlinugli sbe him heen 
legally nmnied to utiotbcr man, the. testator’s jiitcnliona nvnst he 
upheld, (farrison, in liis vahialde discuHsioii of thiB iiHiioct of legal 
iimrriagi! {loii, cit.), forcibly iiiHisti) that by Ibiglish law iminiagc is a 
fai't and not a contract, and tbat where “conduct charocte.rized hy con- 
luddal purpose and eonsiaiiey" exists, there marriage legally exists, mar- 
ringo. being simply “a mime (or an exiatiiig fart." 

In the United States, marrioge "liy habit and repute'' aimilarly 
exists, and in some States Jms even been eoiillriiicd and extended bj 
Htiituto (J. r. Bi.shop, CoMiHicatarf™, voi. i, Cb, XV), "V^mtevcr tho 
form of llie ceremony, and even if nil cororaony was dispensed with," 
said .Tntlgn Cooley, of hricliigun, in )fl7!i (in an opinion accepted as 
authoritative hy tlm Ueileral enurts), “it the parties ngreed presently 
to take eneli other for liii.shnml and wife, and from tlmt time lived 
togctlier professedly in tliat relation, proof of theao fiiets would be suffi- 
cient Tliia lias been tlu' settled doclrino of tlm American 

courts," (Howard, op. cit., vol. iii, jip. 177 cf an/. 'I'lventy-tbree Rtatce 
naiiction common-Jiiw marriage, while eiglitecu repudiate, or ara inclined 
to ve|uidiate, nny infornuii ogi'eenient. ) 

This legnl reengnitiiiii by the highest judieinl nutliorities, alike in 
Great Ittitnin and the. United Slates, that marriage is csHi'nttiilly a. fnel| 
and that no cvideimft of any form or ceremony of marriage in veguirci 
for tlm most complete legal reeogtiition of marriage, undoubtedly carries 
witli it highly iniportiMit implications. It beeaiim clear that the reform 
of marriage is pesBihlo even without change in the law, nnd tliafc honor- 
able sexual relatlonsliips, even when entered into without any legal 
forms, lire already entitled to full legal recognition and protection. 
There nre, however, it need Kcnrcely be, iidiled here, other considerations 
which render reform along theso lines incomplete. 

It thus tends to come about tbat with tlie growth of civiliza- 
tion tbc conception of marriage us a contract falls more and more 
into cliBcredit. It is reiilizcrl, on the ono hand, that personal 
contracts are mit of harmony with cnir gcncsral and social attitude, 
for if we reject the idea of a Inirmui being contracting himself 
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as a slave, liow much more we bIiouIcI reject the idea of entering 
by contract into the still more intimate relationship oi u husband 
or a wife; on tliu other hand it is felt that tlic idea of pre- 
ordained contracts on a matter over which the individual himself 
has no control is finite unreal and when auy strict rules of equity 
prevail, necessarily invalid. It is true that we still constantly 
find writer.^ siaitniitiously iissertiiig tlieir notions of the duties or 
the privileges involved by the "contract” of marriage, with no 
more attempt to analyze the ineaning of tho term "contract” in 
this connection than tho I’rotcRtant Ileformers made, but it can 
Bcareely he said Unit these writers have yet reached the alphabet 
of the subject they dogmatize, about. 

Tlio transference of marriage from the Church to the State 
which, in the lands where it first oeenrred, we owe to- Prote,stant' 
ism and, in the English-speaking lands, especially to Puritanism, 
while a ncce.«siivy stage, liad the unfortunate result of seculariz- 
ing the sexual relationships. That is to say, it igimred the 
transeendont element in love whieli is really the essential part of 
Buell relationships, and it concentrated attention on those formal 
and aceiilenlal parts of marriage which can alone ho dealt with 
in a rigid and in-peiso maimer, and can alone properly form the 
Bubjeet of contracts. The Canon law, fantastio and imposBible 
as it liceame in many of ils developments, at least insisted an tho 
natural and attual fact of marriage as, above all, a, bodily union, 
while, at the same time, it regarded that union as no mere secnlai 
business contract but a sacred and exalted function, a divine fact, 
and 11 IP. symlml of tho most divine fact in the world. We aro 
returning to-day to the Canonist’s conception of marriage on a 
higher mul freer jilano, bringing hack the e.xalted conceptiou of 
the Canon law, yet retaining the iTidividualism which the Puritan 
wrongly thought he could secure on the ba.sis of mere seculariza- 
tion, while, further, we recognize that the whole process belongs 
to the private sphere of moral re.sponsiliility. As Hobhouse has 
well said, in tracing the evolutionary history of the modern con- 
ception of uiari'inge, the saorimienlal idea of marriage has again 
emerged but on a liiglicr plane ; "from being a sacrament in tho 
magical, it lias become one in the ctlrical, sense.” We are tlius 
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tonding towarda, tliougli ve have not yet legally aeliieved, mar- 
riage made and maintniiied by consent, "a union between two free 
and responsible persons in which the equal rights of both me 
inaintaiued.”^ 

It is sn[iji(W(‘(l by Htiine Unit to look upon assciial union iir a sacra- 
ment ia nceessiiiily to lu'ociit tin; nneient Ciitliolie view, iMiiliotlieii iu the 
Canon law, tluit nmli-iiiiony is imlissfiliilile. Tliivt is, liowevei', n iiiistakB. 
Kveii the Ciuumists (lieiiisulves nere never nble to pul fonvavil any 
cnlierenl uml eniisisteiit groiiiul frw (lie. imliHKoluliillly of niatriinony 
wliidi eniiltl eciiiinientl itself nitioiinlly, wliile I.ullier mid Milton and 
Willielm vfm Hiimlioldt, win) nim'ntuineil tlie l•eligifms mid sacred naturs 
of sexuiil iiiiinti — lliougli tlii'y were emi lions uliuut ushiR the term sacra- 
ment on iiKWiuiit of its ivelesmstieiil iinplienlions — an fur from Relieving 
timt its saiietily involved iiidissohdtillty, argued in thn reverse aansc. 
Tins point of view iiiny lie defended even from a strictly Protestant 
stniidpoint. "I take il.” Mr. 0. C. Miilicrly says, “that tlin Prayer 
Hook definition nf a siu-rnnient. 'the outward ami visible sign of an 
inward jiiul .spiritntil pniee,’ i.s geiieriilly aecepted, In marriage the 
legal and pby.sienl unions aro Hie natnard and visiblo signs, while the 
inward and spiritual gnu'e is the, (lud-given love that nuikcs the union 
of heart and sou); ninl it is iireeisely heemise I take tiiis view of mar- 
riage tliat 1 eonsider the legal and [diy.siral union should he dissolved 
ivheiwver the spiritual union "f unsellisli, divine love and aII(«tioii has 
eea.swl. It seems (o me (lint the sucrmneTitui view of nuiviiage eojnpela 
ns to say (lait (hose wlio emitimie the legal ur physical union when tlic 
spirilnal nninti lias I'eased, are — to ipiote again frum tlio Prayer Book 
words applied to tlinse wiio tnhe the imlward sign of another sacTaniciit 
when the inward and spirilual grace is not present — ‘eating and drink- 
ing their own daiiinnliini.' ” 

If from the point wii linvu ntnv n‘ni'hiid we look back at the 
question of divom' we .see Hint, as the modern aspects of the 
mnrringe r(ihitioiishi]i lieeomi's uiore clearly realized hy the com- 
nuinity, tliat question will he iiiimeii.sely simplified. Since inar- 
riage is not a mere eoiitraet hut ii fact of ennduet, and even a 
sacred fact, the free parti eiiiation of hnth parties is needed to 
inaiiitain it, To iutrndnee Ihe idea of delinquency and pimieh- 
ment into divorce, to foste.r niutiinl recrimination, to publiBh to 


1 llohhnime. np. eil,, vol. i, pfi, Ifii), 237-9 j of, P, and V. Mar- 
guerllta, Qurtiiues I dies. 
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the world the secrets oi the heart or the senses, is not only 
immoral, it is altogidhor out of place. In the question as to when 
a marriage lias ceased to be a marriage the two parties concenred 
can alone Im the supreme judges ; the State, if the State is called 
in, can hut register tlie seiiteiice they pronounce, merely seeing 
to it that no injustice is involved in the carrying out of that 
sentence. 1 

In discussing in the previous chapter the direction in which 
sexual morality teuda to develop with the develojnncnt of civiliza. 
tioE we cmni! to the conclusion tliat in its main lines it involved, 
above all, persona] rc.sjwnsibility. A relationship lived among 
savage peoples liy social custom wliich none dare break, and in a 
higher stage of culture hy formal laws which must be observed 
in the letter even if broken in the spirit, becomes gradually trans- 
ferred to tlic spliere of individual moral responsibility. Such a 
transfereucG is necKBsarily mciininglcss, and indeed impossible, 
unleBS the increaBing Btriiigentij' of the moral bond is accompanied 
by the deercasing stringency of the formal bond. It is only by 
the process of loosening tlie artificial restraints that the natural 
restraints can exert their full control. That process takes place 
in two way.s, in part on tlic basis of the inditfurence to formal 
marriage wliich has marked tlic mafises of the population every- 
where and doubtless Btretchna back to the tenth century bofora 
the domination of ecclesiastical matrimony began, and partly by 
the progressive modification of maiTiage laws which wore made 
necessary by Ibc ne<ida of the propertied classes anxious to secure 
the Stale, roeognition of their unions. Tlie whole process is 
necessarily a gradual and indeed impereejitible process. It is 
impossible to f .v definitely tlie dates of the stages by which the 
Church ofTeeted the iimnoiiBe revolution by which it grasped, and 
eventually transferred to the State, the complete control of mar- 
riage, for tliat revoUition was ofecLed without the intervention of 
any kw. It will bo oqualk difficult to iiercoire the transference 

1 ''DivoiTC,” iis Oari'ison puts it (‘Tamils of Divo™’,” Gnntem- 
poritri/ tirn’fin. Pel)., l.'tri'U, ‘'is tlici juilirUU ftnmnnwcmciit tliat conduct 
onco coiitiiiliinl in character and purpose, luis lost these (puilities, 
.... Pivot'ce is a question of fact, and not a Uoenau to broak *. 
promise,” 
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of tlie control of marria^fc from the Stutc to the individuals con- 
cerned, and the more dillioult because, as we shall see, although 
the caaential and intiJiiuteU' personal fact of mairiago is not a 
proper matter for idtat(i coritrri), there are certain aspects of mar- 
riage ^vhi(!h tmudi the iiiterests of the connnunity so closely that 
the State is luniiul to insist oii their registration and to take 
interest in tlicir settlement. 

Tlic rcBiilt of difisnlviiig tin; formal stringency of the mar- 
riage reiationship, it is B(nnetimG,s said, wordd lie a tendency to an 
inniiorai laxity. 'I'hase wlio make tliis Btoteincnt overlook the 
fact that laxity tends to reach a iniixinmni aa a reaiilt of 
stringency, and that ndiere the merely external authority of a 
rigid marriage Jaw prevails, there the extreme cxccssea of licGnse 
moat nourish. It is also uudouhtedly true, and for tlie same 
reason, that any audden rcannval of restraints ncceaBorily involves 
a reaction to the opposite extreme of license; a slave ia not 
changed at a stroke into an autonomous freeman, Yet we have 
to remember that the marriage order existed for inillenniunia 
before any attempt was made to nntuld it into arliitrary sliapG.4 by 
human legislation, Buch legiislntion, we liavc seen, was indeed 
tlie elTort of the liunian s])irit to allinn more emphatically the 
ileimvnds of its own instincts.'' But its (Inal result ia to choke 
arid inipcfle. rather than to furtlier the instincts which inspired 
it. Its gradual disniipearaiicn allows the natural order free and 
proper scoiic, 

Tlifi great truth tlint ('(nupulsioii ia not really a force on the aide 
of virtue. Init on tlie, aiile of vice, liinl heen eleiirly realized liy the genius 
of RnhehuH, when he aniil of hi« ideal sociiil atute, (ho Abliey of Theleina, 
tliat there m'hh hut one elaime in its rule: l'\iy oe ipie vnuldras. 
''Beonuae,” said RnhotaiH (Hk. i, Ch, VII), "men that are free, welt- 
born, well-lireil, and conversant in lioneRt (■oiii|tiini[i.q, hiive. naturally an 
instinet and spur that pronipts them utUo vlrtnoiiH actions and with- 
draws them from vice, Tlie.se Hume men, rvlnn by hase siihjeclion and 
coiislniint they are brnuglit, nmler ntnl kept down, turn aside from that 
nohle cliaimsition hy wliieh tliey freely were, iaelined to virtue, to shake 
off and break that bond of aervltinle.” Rn thnt when a man and a 
w'omaii who lind lived voider the rule of ThelemiL iiiarried each othar, 

1 Hec, oalc, p. dEB, 
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Riibeln-iB tella Rfl, their mutual love lasted undimiiiished to the day of 
their death. 

Wlion tlie loss of avitonomoua freedom fails to load to licentious 
rahellion it ineurH the oinioHitc risk and tends to hccume a ilabhy 
reliaiico on an extornal Hiij»|iort. '.tlic artilieiiil Buiijiort of marriage by 
State regulation then reseiiibles the nrtifleial Hinipuit of tljc body fur- 
TiiBhed by eorset-wearlng. Thu rcaHiins for and against adopting artill- 
cinl support lire the. Hnine in one case as the other, Coracta really givo 
a feeling of au|iport; they really furnish without trouble a fairly satig- 
factory appuarnneu of decorum; they nro a real protection against 
various aeeidonts. Hut tlic price at which they furni-sh these advantages 
is gerious, and the advantages thornsclvea only exist under unnatural 
conditions. The corset ernmps LUo form and the healthy development Of 
the organs; it enfeebles the voluntary muscular system; it is iiieoin- 
patible with perfect grace and beauty; it diminishes the sum of active 
energy. It exerts, in short, the same kind of influence on physical 
reaponsibility as formal marriage on moral responsibility. 

It is too often forgotten, and must therefore be repealed, that 
married people do not remain together beeaiise of any redigLous or legal 
tie; that tie is merely the historical outcome of their natural tendency 
to remain together, a tendency which is itself far older than history. 
"Love, would exist iii the world to-day, just ns pure and just as endur- 
hig,” says Hliuteldt (.Ifcdicrj-Lryaf ,/r)itni«f, Dec,, 1H07), “had man never 
invented 'marriage.’ Truly allinnd mates would have vemaiued faitliful 
to each other as long as life, lasted. It is only when men attempt to 
Improve upon nature that erbne. disease, and unhappiness step in.” 
“Tlio iiliolHlnn of marriage in the. ronn now practiced,” wrote fSodwln 
more, than ii eeiitury ago (f'oliftenf Justice, second edition, 1700, vol, 
i, p. 248), “will be attended with no evils. \Vc lire, apt to represent it 
to ourselves as the harhingcr of hnital lust and depravity. But it 
I'onlly happens in this, as in otiior cases, that the positivn law.s which 
are made to restrain ouv vices irritate and multiply them," And Pro- 
fesaoT Lester Ward, in insisting on the strongtli of the monogainic seiiti' 
mentis moilern society, truly remarks tlnlcrnntional Journal of Ethias, 
Oct., Iftflfl) that the rebellion against rigid marriage bonds “is, in 
reality, due, to the, very strcngtl\Rning of the true, bonds of conjugal, 
aifection, eonpled with a rational and altogether proper determination 
on the part of indivldnnls to accept, in so important a matter, nothing 
leas than the, genuine article.” "It by a single stroke,,” says Profcsaoi 
Woods TTntcbiiison ffloiitemjVJi'ari/ ffemein, Sept,, lOORl, “all marriago 
ties now in existenee. were struck oil or doelared illegal, eight-tenths of 
all eoiiplcR woidd he remarried witliln forty eight hours, and seven- 
tenths could not he kept aaiinder wHh haynne.ts." An experiment ol 
this kind on a small scale was witnessed in Iflhfl in an English village 
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in Buckinglin-Ttidliiru, Ifc "waa fouiul tliat tlic pariah church had never 
heoii Hennaed for miirriagcH, and tlini in CQnaeqvnnieQ all the people Who 
had gene thrniigh the cetcinony of niarriuge in that church during tlia 
previona half ctmUiry had never been legally nifuried. Yet, so far aa 
could be aseertained, not a aingle couple tlma rcleaBc-d froia the legal 
compulsion of nnirriage took ailvdlilugo of tile treodoiu beatowed. lu 
Hie faee of hucIi ii fact it la ubvinualj* imiKiftsildo to attach any moral 
value to lliu toi'in of inarriiige. 

It iR cuvtaiiily inovitabic tliat during n period of tranaition 
tliG natural order is to Home extent diRturbed by the perBistence, 
even tlimigii in a weakened form, of external bonds wliich are 
beginning to lie eonEciously realized ua iiiiniicnl to the authorita- 
tive control of individual moral rcspoiiBibility. We can clearly 
trace tins at tlie present time. A gensitive anxiety to eseape from 
e.vteriuil eonstraint induces an uuder-valnotion of tlie aignificancQ 
of peraoual enrifitraint in the rclationsliip of marriage. Every- 
one is probably familiar with cases in whicli a couple will live 
together throngli long year.s witlumt entering the logul bond of 
marriage, notwitliBtanding dillieulticR in their mutual relation- 
stiip wliieh would have long ainee caused a separation or a 
divorce liud tliey been h-giiUy married. When the inherent 
dilTlcultirs of the marital relatiouRliip are complicated by tlie 
dinieiiltiea duo to external ennstraint, tlm development of 
individual moral respimsihility euts two ways, and leads to 
results tliat tire not entirely Biiti.s{aetory. Tins has been seen in 
the Enitcd .Stales of America and attention has often been called 
bo it liy thoughtful Amcn'iean observers. It is, naturally, noted 
especially in women liecanae it is in women that tlie new growth 
of personal freedom and moral rusponaibiUty has duefiy made 
itself felt. Tlici first stirring of thoae new Impulsca, especially 
when asBoeiated, as it oltcn is, with inexperience and ignorance, 
leads to iiupatience with the natural order, to a demand for 
impossible eondilioiiR of e.visteneu, and to an inaptitude not only 
for the arbitrary litinduge of law hut evim for tlie wholesome and 
neecBsary bomlH of himnm social life. Tt is ahvavR a hard IcsBon 
for the. young inul idealistic that in order to command feature we 
must obey her ; it can only be learnt through contact with life 
and by the attainment of full huinim growth. 
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Dr. Felix Adler (in an address before the Society of Ethical Cul- 
ture of New York, Kov. 17, 1980) called attention to what he regarded 
as the most deep-rooted oause of an undue prevalence of divorce in 
America. "The false idea of individual liberty is largely held in 

America,'’ and when applied to family life it often leads to an 

impatience with tliese duties whioli the individual is either born Into 

or has voluntarily accepted. "I am constrained to think that the 

prevalence of divorce is to be tiscrilied in no Hinall degree to the inliuenoe 
of doinocratin Ideas — ^tlnit is, of false deniocrntic ideas — and our hope 
lies ill advancing towards a higher and truer democracy.’’ A more 
recent American writer, this time a woman, Anna A, Kogcra (“Wliy 
American Marriages Pail," Allantio MonUili/, Sept,, 11)07) speaks in tile 
Bamfl sense, though perhaps in too unqualified a manner. vSlie states 
that the frequency of divorce in America is due to thrcB causes; (1) 
woman’s failure to rcalizia that marriage is her work in the world; (2) 
her growing indiviiliialtsnii (3) her lo.st art of giving, rcplnced by a 
highly developed rccoptiTe facnlty. Tin; American woman, this writer 
states, in discovering her own individuality luis not yet learnt how to 
manage it; it is still "largely a uselcaa, uneasy factor, vouchsafing her 
very little, more peace than it docs those in her immedinte surcharged 
vicinity," Her circunietjuieea tend to inako of her "a curious anomalous 
hybrid; a cross bcLwocn a imigiiilicnnt, rather unmannerly boy, (uicl a 
spoiled, exacting dcmt-iiiruirfoiric, who sincerely loves in this world her- 
self alone,’’ She has not yet learnt that woman’s supreme work in tho 
world can only be aitained through tho voluntary acceptance of the 
restraints of marringc. The Maine writer pofnla out that the fault i.s not 
alone with American women, but also with Aniericnn men. Their 
idolatry of their woiiieti is largely rcRprin.sibln for that intnlenince and 
selhshnesfl which causes so many divovccs; ‘'American woimui are, as a 
whole, pampered and worshipped out of all reason," Tut thn men, who 
lend tlicmFClves to this, do not feel that they can treat their wives with 
tlip, same comradeship ns thn Prench treat their wives, nor seek their 
ntlviee with tho snmti reliniico; the American woman is phicnd on an 
unreal pedestal. Yet another American writer, Rafford Pyko ("Hua- 
hand.s and MMvea," CnsnjnpoKUui, 1002), points out that only a small 
proportion of American marriages are really unhappy, these heing chiehy 
among the more cultured classes, in which the movcmsiit of expansion 
in women’s intereata and Uvea is taking place; it is more often the wifs 
than tlio hualuiiid who is disappointed In marriage, and this is largely 
duo to licr imihility to merge, not ncce.s.sarily siihordiimte, her individ- 
uality in an equal union with his. “Marriage to-day is becoming more 
and more depenclont for its Huccesa upon the ad.iuBtment of conditions 
that arc psychical. WherenB in former generations it was sufflaient 
that tho union should involve pliyslcal reciprocity, in this age of ours 
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tliR union must involve a p\v(;liin reoijiroeity an well. ,Anfl wltereaB 
iiereloforc, tlu» commnnHy of iiitorpKt wa.q attuiiifd with ooue, it 1 b now 
Ijccoming far inoi'c dilliciilt livcanHo of Llie tfindeney to clisooiirage a 
woninn. 'wlio marrios from nirTging lii?r ucimiale indiviilurtlity in lior 
livwbauirs. Yi't, uviIoKS kIu* (Ioob this, liow eau Blve liavo a cuwpleto and 
peirfccfc intorest in the life together, find, for that matter, how can he 
have atieli lui iiiterest eKhir?" 

ProfoBfior MllnsterhevR, the iltstiiiguiBhed jwyehologiflt, in his frank 
liut nppreeiulivc sfiifly of AiueHeuii iiiBCitutions, The Amr.rU'.ans, taking 
ii hroader outlook, points nut that tlio Inllnenee of women on iiioriils in 
Aiiu’riea hati not lieen in every respeet Batiefiietory, in so far ns it has 
tended to eiieonvnge. Bliallowiw.HR and HnpeTfieinlity. "Tlio Amcriejkn 
woman wlio has seiireely a shred of education,” he remarks (p. 6S7), 
''looks in vain for any siibjeid on wliii'h she lias not Pirin convictions 
nlrendy at liarid. . . . 'J'Iib nrroyaiien of tliis feminine lack of 

knowledge is the fljmptom of a profound trait in the feminine soul, and 
points to dangers springing from the doiiiliiiition of women in tho 
intellcelual life, .... And in no other civUiv.cd. land nte etiiicsl 
eonceplions so -wonn-enten liy supcralitious.” 

We have stimi that the moilevn tentlency ns vngiircls ranriinge 
ia towards its iTH-.ognition an a vohmtiiry niuori cniered into by 
two froo, I'liunl, and morally rwponnildo iwrsons, and that that 
niiion in riitlter ol tho natnvo of an otliical nacraninnt tliaii of a 
contract, ho that in its csHotico an a jiliysical and ppiritual Imnd 
it ia ontsidc the aphero of the State’s uotian. It haa heen ncoea' 
aary to labor that point before wo, approach what may Hcera to 
many not only a different hnt even a totally opposed aspect of 
marriage. If the marriage union itself cannot Vm n matter for 
contract, it naturally loads to a fact which ninat necGRBarily ba 
a matter for implicit or cxidiciit contract, a matter, moreover, in 
wliioh tlie conmuiiiity at large has a real and proper interest; 
that i.s tlu; fact of procreation.^ 

The iiiU'icnt Egyptians — among whom matrimonial inatitn- 
tioiis wore so chustio and the pofiition of woman so high — ^recog- 
nized a provisional and alight marriage bond for the purpose of 


1 It luiH l)cei\ necesHni-y (o discuss reproduetion the first cliaptef 
of the pvesput volume, nnd It will again he iiwessaty in the coneludiug 
ehspter. Hera wo uro only concernnA with procrentloti ns an elemont 
of marrinpe. 
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(eating fecundity.^ Among ouihcIvcs tlie law makes no such 
paternal provisionj leaving to young couples thcrnBelves tlio 
i’GBponEibility of inaking any tost3j a pennission, we Icnow, they 
largely avail ihemBC'lves of, usually entering the legal bonds of 
marriage, however, before the birth of their child. 'J’hah legal 
bond is a reeognitioii that the introduction of a new individual 
into the coniTniinity is not, like Bianal union, a mere personal fact, 
but a social fact, a fact in whldi the State caimot fail to be 
concerned. And the more we investigate the tendency of tho 
modem marriage movement the more we shall realize that its 
attitude of freedom, of individual moral rcsponaihility, in the 
formation of Be.xual relationships, is comjiensatod by an attitude of 
stringenc}'', of strict social oversight, in the matter of procreation. 
Two people who Jonn an erotic relntionship are hound, when 
they reach the conviction that their relationship is a real mar- 
riage, having its natural end in procreation, to subscribe to a con- 
tract u'liiclj, though it may leave tlicmselvcs personally free, must 
yet bind tliein both to their duties towards their ehildren.^ 

The necessity for such an undertaking is double, even apart 
from tlic fact tliat it is in the highest interests of the parents 
themselves. It is ref[uired in the interests of the child. It 
is reejuired in tlie intcre.sts of the State. A cliild can be bred, 
and ivell-bred, by one eifective parent. But to equip a child 
adequately for its entrance into life both parents are usually 
neocied. I'hc Slate on its side — that is to say, the coinmimity of 
which parents and cliild alilce form part — ^is hound to Icnow who 
theas persona are xvlio have become eponaom for a new individual 


1 JNLet'iold, Die Jihe in AUgypten unr DtelcinUigoh-romi.Khcii Zeit, 
1003, p. 3, Till'S bond also accorded rights to nng eliildren that might bo 
horn during its existence. 

2 Koe, e.ff,, Kllen Key, il/n-tter und Kind, p. 21. The necessity for 
tho cninhination of greater freetlom of sexual Telationsliips with greater 
sti'iugoncy of parental relntionshipR was clearly realized at an earlier 
perioil liy another nhle woman writer, Miss ,J. IT. Clapperton. in her 
notable hook, foieitti/ro ^IcUofi.ini, published in IflSS. "Legal changes," 
aiiB wrote (p. .120), "are required in two directions, viz., towards greater 
freedom as to marriHgo and greater striotness as to parentage. Tlio 
marriago union In ennentinlly a, prii’ntft matter with wliieli Booicty has 
no call and no right to in terfere. Childhirth, on tlie. contrary, is a pub- 
lic event, It touches the interests of the whole nation," 
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tlow inlroducecl into its mirlst. Tlic moBt IniiividuBlistic State, 
Uia moat Socialistic State, are alike bound, if faithful to the 
Interests, both biological and eeoriainic, of their constituent 
members general ly, to iiismt on the full legal and recognized 
parentage of the fatlier and motlier of every child. That ia 
clearly dennmdcd in the. intercRta of the child it ia clearly 
demanded also in the intercBta of the Staix'. 

TTio liarrier Avhieh in (Ihrisleiidom haa oppoBcd itself to the 
natural rHcogiiitimi of this fact, ho injuring alike the child and 
the State, has dearly been the rigidity of the marriage system, 
more especially as moulded by the Canon law. The Ganonists 
attributed a truly immense importance to tlie copula carnalk, 
as they tedinieally termed it. They centred marriage strictly 
in the vagina ; they were not giamtly eoncenied about either the 
presence or the absence of the fluid. The vagina, as we know, has 
not always proved a very firm centre for the support of marriage, 
and that centre is now being gradniilly transferred to the ehilcl. 
If we turn from the, C'auonistH to the writiirga of a niodorn like 
'Kllen Key, who so necuirately represents mudi that i.s most 
chnracterifitie and essential in the late tendencie.s of marriage 
development, wo seem to have entered a new world, even a newly 
llluminaLcil wnrhl. For "in the new so.vniil morality, as in Cnr- 
regio’s NoUc., the light eniiuiates from the child.'*i 

No doubt (bis ehiingt* is largely n matter of sentiment, of, 
as we sometimes say, mere sentiment, iiltlmngh tbore i.H nothing 
so powerful in buman airairs as sentiment, nncl the revolution 
elfecled by Jesns, the later revohition cfl'ceted by llousactiu, were 
mainly revolutions in sentiment. But the change ia also n matter 
of the growing recognition of intere.sts and riglil.a, and as such it 
mnnifest.s itself in law. We can senredy doul.it that we are 
ajipi'oacliing a time when it will bc’ generally understnod that 
the entrance into the w'orld of overy child, without exception, 
should bc preceded by the formation of a marriage con tract which, 
wliile in no way binding the, father and mother to any duties, or 
any privileges, towards eaeh other, V\iiids them both towards 

1 Kllen K(‘y, Lkiiti and /J/ie, ii. lOHi of, tlio sarrin autlior’fl Conitinj 
af the Ohihl, 
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tlieir child atid at the same time enaures their responaihility 
towards the State. It is impoBsiblc for the State to obtain more 
than this, hvit it shnuld Ijc impossible for it to deiimiLd less. 
A contract of such a kind “nuirrios'’ the father and mother bo 
far as the parentage of tlie indiyidual child is concerned, and 
in no oilier respect; it is a contract which leavea entirely 
unaffected their ])ust, prc.scnt, or future relations towarda other 
persons, otherwise it would lie impossible to enforce it. In all 
parts of the ^vor]d tliis elonientary demand of social morality is 
slowly heginning to be rceogniKcd, and as it aflecta hundreds of 
tliouaanda of infants^ who are ymiirly liranded as “illegitimate” 
through no act of their own, no one c:an say that the recognition 
has come too soon.. As yet, indeed, it seems nowhere to bo 
complete. 

Jlost attempts or proposals for the avoidanca of illegitimate births 
aro concerned with the legalizing nf unions of a less binding degree than 
the present legal marriage. Sileh unions would serve to countemet other 
evils. Thus an English writer, who lina de,voted much study to sex 
qiie.stions, writes in a private letter; "The Lest remedy for the licen- 
tiousness of celibate men and the mental and jihysieal troubles of 
cniitinence iu wnnuin would be. found iii a recognized linnnrable. system 
of free unions and trinl-marringcs, in wliich preventive intercourse is 
priietieed until llie Invers were, old enough to hoeomo parents, and poa- 
BCHBcd of snnicient nieiuia to support a family, The prospect of a 
lovidens existmee for yimrig men and women of ardent natures is intol- 
erable and n« terrihlo as the prospect of painful Illness and death. But 
1 ttiinU tlio old order nnist ohange era long." 

In Teutrinii; countries Lheri! is ii strongly marked current of feeling 
In thft direetimi of establisliing legal unions of a lower degree tlian 
marriage, Tlmy exist in SwimIvii, as also in Norway where by a recent 
law the illegitiimite child is mill tied to the same rights in relation to 
both parents ns tlie legilimate child, bearing the fatlier’s name and 
inlieritiiig ins property IDie IVenn Oriwratwn, .July, 1009, p. 301!) . In 
France the well-known judge, IMagimrd, so honorahly distinguished for 
his attitude toivards eases of infanlieidc liy young mothera, has said; “I 
lieiirhily wish timl iilonfrside the institution of marriage as it now existe 

1 In tieriimiiy alone IRO.OOO "illegitimate" ehildveu ai-e horn every 
year, and the niiioher is r.anidlv ineiea.singi in Enghiiid it i.s only 40,000 
per iiTuniin. the .strong feeling wdiieh often existn against such births in 
England fas a,l«o in Pniiiee) Ic/iclirig to the wide adoption of methodi 
For preventing ooneepLion. 
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w'olmd a free union constitutml liy Hiiniiln ilceliirutioti boioi-c n. uiagiatrate 
and tniifcrring nliiio«fc tlit" Minin' fiiinily I'iglifis iis ordinary iiiairiiigu,'. 
XluD wiftli Uas beau uidviy crUnad- 

Tn (}liinii, altlioOKli ludygiiiny in tiu! Hti'kt Htiiise I'uiituit luoiierly 
bo Huid lo i’xiat, t)ie intciniila of tlici child, the woman, and the State are 
alike anfcgiinrded by nnnbling a niiiti to enter into a kind of soeondary 
niiirriage n itb (he mollier of Ilia child. “Tlmtika to tliia Hyatem,” Paul 
d'Eiijoy hUtes (An licviii’, Heid., lUO.I), "wliieli iiIIowh the liuubnntl to 
marry the woman he ileairea, wilhont lieing iireveiUi'il liy previous and 
uudtsHoIved unioiiH, it ih only right to reiiiiirk Unit there are no seduced 
and idiatidoiied girls, excejiL aueli as no law eould save from what la 
really innate depnivity; and tliat tlii’re are. iin illegitimate children 
except tliose wlinae mothers are unlia]i|iily nearer to iinimals by their 
acnstis than to hmnan linings by lludr rna-sfin iiiid dignity.” 

The hnw civil code of >Tapi\n, wliicll is in ninny rcspnnts bo advanced, 
nllowa an illegitimate child to ho "rceogniund" hy giving notice to the 
registrar; wlinn a married man so reengnizes a child, it appears, the 
cliild may lie adopted hy the wife as licr own, though not netunlly ren- 
dered Icgitiniato. Tlii.s state of things rcjiresents a transition stage; it 
can HCftTcely he said lo recognize the rights of tlic ‘'recognized” cliild'a 
mother. .Tnpnii, it may he added, has adopted the principle of the anto- 
rnalic. legitimation by inaTriago of the cUildren Iwvn to the couple, hefore 
marriage, 

In Aiistmliii, wIicto women posaess a larger share than claewliere 
In making and udmininteriiig Ihe laws, some nftcTition is licginning to be 
given to the rights of illcgUAinntc, childvcn. TIiuk in fiouth Australia, 
paternity may be, jirovcd liefnre Uirlli, and the father (by magistrate's 
order) pravide.s lodging for one month before and after liirth, as well ns 
nurse, dilelor, and clothing, fiirni.sliing security (liat lie will do so; after 
liirtli, nt tlie iiiagistrate'.s decision, lie pays a weekly Rum for tlie child’s 
maintenance, An ''illegitimate'' mother may also be kept in a public 
Institalioa at the. puTdie experiec for six months to enable her to hecaniB 
attnehi'd to her eliild. 

Such provtslous arc developed from the widely rceognized right of 
the unmarried woman to claim Biip|>ort for her child from its father, 
tn li’rance, indeed, and in the icgid codes which follow tlio French 
jxample, it Is not legally permitted to iiKinirc. into the paternity of an 
lllegitimato child. Such a law i.s, needless to say, alike unjust to the 
motlier, to the child, and to the State. In Austria, the law goes to the 
opposite, though r'crtniuly nmve reasonable, extreme, and permits even 
the mother who has hud sovenil lovers to select for herself which she 
ehooses to make rcHponsihlc for her child, Thii ricrnuiu code adopts an 
inlermedlato eonrse, and eotnes only tn the aid of (he unmarried mother 
who lifts one lover. In all nuch cases, however, the aid given is 
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pecviiiiaTy only; it Inauroa tho mothcv no recognition or reaiiect, iviid (na 
Waliriiiund lias truly auid in Ilia Ehu und Ehcrecht) it ia atill necesaary 
to iiiBiat on "llio unconditioiiiil sanctity of motlierliood, u'hicli ia entitled, 
upiifii wliiitevcT circunistiinceH it arises, to the reapcct and protection 
of Hociety." 

It nmat he added Chat, from tiio social point of view, it is not the 
aesual union which retiuires legal recognition, hut the child which is tho 
product of that union. It wnuhl, innrcovcr, he Inipele.ss to attempt to 
legalize all kctcuhI connMdion, hut it ia coniparntively enay to legalize all 
cliihlrcn. 

Tlicre lias heciit luticli disciission in the past caneerning the 
particular form which marriage ought to take. Many theorists 
have exerciaed tiuiir ingenuity in inventing and preaching new 
and unusual marriage-arrangements na panaceas far social ills; 
while others hava exerted even greater energy in denouncing all 
such proposals na subversive of the foundations of human society. 
We may regard all sueli diseussions, on the one side or the 
other, as idle. 

In the first place niarriugo customs are far too fundamental, 
far too intimately blended witli the primary sub, stance of human 
and indeed nnimal society, to he in the slightest degree shnlcen by 
the theories or the praetiees of mere individuala, or even groups 
of individmilH. Monogamy— the more or lees prolonged cohabita- 
tion of two individuals of oppo.site sex — ^lins been the prevailing 
type of se.xual relatioriehip among the higher vertehratea and 
through tho greater part of Immiin history. This is admitted 
even by those who lielieve {without any sound evidence) that man 
has passed through a stage of sexual promiscuity. There have 
been tendencies to variation in one direction or another, ljut at 
the lowest stages and the highest stages, so far as can be seen, 
monogamy represents llie prevailing rule. 

It must he said also, in the second place, that the natural 
prevalence of monogamy as the normal type of sexual relation- 
ship by no im'iins oxedudes variations. Indeed it assumes them, 
“Tlinre i.s nothing precise in Hature,” according to Diderot’s 
saying. Tho line of Hatuve is a curve that oscillates from side 
to side, of the norm. Such oseillntions inevitably ooenr in 
harmony with clumges in environmental conditions, and, no 
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doulit, with peculiiiritic* of iJDr«rnial cliBiiosition. So xong au no 
arbitrary and inorely oEternal attempt is niadu to force Nature 
the vital order is ImrmojiiouBly inaintiiined. Among certain 
specicB of ducks when mules are in excess itolyundric; families are 
constituted, the two males attending tlicir feimilc! partner without 
jealousy, but when the sexes again become! equal in number the 
mniioganiie order is restored. The luituval human deviations 
from the monogamie order seem to be gi'irernHy of tlii.s character, 
and largely conditioned by the sndnl and imonmnie environnient. 
The most eotnmon variiition, and that which most clearly pos- 
sesseB IV biological foiindation, ia the tendency to polygyny, which 
is found at all stages of culture, oven, in an unrecognized and 
more or less promiscuous sluqie, in tbe liighcst civilization.^ It 
must lie rainembcred, however, that recognized polygyny is not 
the rule even where it jirevails; it is merely permissive ; there ia 
never a sullicient e-veess of women to allow niore than a few of 
tlie rielier and more inlUiential pereoiiH to have more than one 
,wife.^ 

It lias fui'tluir to be bonie in mind that a certain elasticity 
of the formal aide of miirriage while, on the one side, it permits 
vnriatinns from the general iiianogamio order, where such are 
healthful or needed to restore a ludunee in natural eonditionB, 
on the utber hand re-strains aiieh variations in so far as they are 
clue to the disturbing liilluencu! of artilicial constraint. Mucdi of 
the iiolyg_yny, and iiolyandry also, which prevails among us to- 
day is an altogctiuir artilicial and unnatural form of polygamy, 
JIarriages which on a more natural hasis would he dissolved can- 
not legally he dissolved, and couse(|u<!titly the parties to them. 


1 “Wlu're am raid inoiwasmista to be foiiiicl?" asked Scbop&nhaaer 
in Ilia obhuv. ‘‘llfbcr dir tVriho.'' And .lainca Ilialoii wna wont to ask: 
"tVlint ia tlie nirnnirig nf innintiiiTiiiijj inotiogainv 7 la tlicrc any 
chance of getting It, I alioiild like, to know? Do you call English life 
morngsimoiw?” 

2 "Alniuat cvi’rvwlirrr,” wavs WralrnmiiTk of r’''ly£vny (whicli ha 
diwwftww fully in Clis. XX-XX'lI of luw JTisfmy nf ffanioii .¥nri'iaf/ci 
“It is ('fill fined to thr sniallrr part of the prn|ilc, ilir viisl, rnajority bring 
mfiiiogiiiinaiH.” Manvici' fJri'gdry (f!nii/<’tii/i<iinri/ /i’iti'cic, .Srpt., 1D06) 
gives statislicH simwhig Hiat. iwitrly evnrywliei'c. the tendency ia towards 
egtmlity la uuuiher of tlio boxch. 
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instead oi changing their partners and bo preserving the natural 
Hionogainic orthu', take on other additional partners and so intro- 
duce an unnatural polygamy. There -will always be variations 
■from the luoungamie order and civilization is certainly not hostile 
to sexual variation, lidiether wo reckon these variations as 
legitimate or iUegitimnte, they will still take place; oJ! that we 
may lie certain, I'he path o:£ social wisdom Bccms to lie on tho 
one hand in making the marriage relationship flexible enough to 
reduce to a minimum these deviations — not because, .such devia- 
tions are intrinsically bad but becanse they ought not to be lorced 
into existence- — and on the other Imnd in according to these 
deviations when tliey occur such a measure of recognition as will 
deprive them of injurious influence and enalilc justice to be done 
to all tile parties eoneemod. Wc too often forget that our failure 
to recognize such variationa merely means that we accord in such 
cases an illegitimate permission to perpeti'ate injustice. In 
those parts of the world in which polygyny is recognized as a 
permissilile. variation a man is legally held to his natural 
obligations towards all Ids sexual mates and towards the cliildren 
lie has hy those mates. In no part of the world is polygyny 
so prevalent as in Cliristciulom ; in no part of the world 
is it so easy for a man to escape the obligations incurred by 
polygyny. We imagine that if wo refuse to rcGognizc the fact 
of polygyny'j we may refuse to recognize any obligations incurred 
by polygyny. By enabling a man to escape so easily from the 
obligations of bis pulygamous relationships we encourage liiiUj if 
he is unscrupulous, to enter into them; we place a premium on 
the immorality we loftily eondeinn.i Our polygyny has no legal 
existence, and therefore its oldigations can have no legal existence. 

iTn n. polyRanioua land a. man Is «F eourso as nuieli bound, by bis 
obligaLloiis to bis Rccoiul w ife as to bis first. Among ourseivns the man’s 
''aecond wife" ia degiadeil witii tbe Tiiiine of "mistvesa," and tlie worse 
bo treats licr anil ber ebildreii tbe moi'e bis "iTiorality" is approved, just 
as tbe. Catbolie Oluireb, when struggling to catabliab sacerdotal celibacy, 
approved more biglily tbe priest wlio liad illegitimate relationa with 
women than tile jiriest who deoonlly and openly married. If bis neglect 
induces a Tnarriefl man's miatress to make known her relatioiisbip to 
him the man ia inatilled In prosecutliig bor, nnrl liia onunael, assured of 
general ayinpaHiy, will state in eourt that “tbia woman lies even been 
BO wicked us to write to tho prosoentor'a wifol” 
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'riic OHtricli, it was mie^-iiiiagiiied, luik's ita Iioad iti the sand and 
atteriipla to aTiiiihihiU; facts by refusing to look at them; hut 
there is only one knoum animal u-liieli adopts this raurso of action, 
and it is called Man. 

Monogamy, in the fundiiineiitiil Inological Bciiae, represents 
the natuniL order into which the uuijority esf bcxiuiI facts will 
nUvuya mdrivally fall liecauso it is the reUitiausliip which most 
ndcqmitcly cctri'csponds to all the physiad and spiritual facta 
involved. P-ut if wn; rcali/.o that sexual vchitionslups primarily 
concern only the jierRuivs who enter into those rolatiouBhips, and 
if we further rcalixe that the intcre.Rt of society in such rulation- 
shijiB is confined to the children which they pyoduec, we shall 
also Teulize that to fix by law the nuinliev of wonven with whom a 
iruni shall have sexual relationships, and the mnnher of men 
xvith whom a xvoman sliall unite herself, is move unreasonable 
than it would he to fix by law the umnhev of children they shall 
]n'oiluee. The Htate- has a right to detdiut? w'hethcr it needs few 
citizens or many; but in alteinpling to regulate the sexual rek- 
timifihips of its niemliers the, Btate attemids an impossible tn.sk 
and is at the same, time guilty of an imperlinenec. 

'Vlicri' k aiw’nys iv triali'ucy, at crrlahi atasra of civiVizalioii, ta 
iiiHkl loi a lOina'ly feroiul loul (‘xUniial viaiffiriaity. mid a con‘t)S|ii:mding 
hiilii™ to urn ont only Unit Hei-li uioTnrinily i» iimcal, lail: also tlittt it 
has nil injiirioiiR idri'i't, in so fur iia it t'louik.H liciK’ni'iiil variations. TIib 
teiolciiey is iiy no nnauis ronfini'il to Ilia aoxiial HphiT«. In Ungland 

tliarr is, for iliHtainc!, a leiuleiicy to iiialie liuilding laivs ivliitOi riijoin, 

in ri'gard to iilaiicN of liunian baliitnlioTi, ah sorts of jn'ovisioiifl tliat on 
tbn wliolfl lire fuirl.v benafirial, lait wliieli in praetiac. act injuvioii.sly, 
bccauHc tlisy reader iimny siiaphs and cxvidlimt liimaiii laibitatioiia 
nli.solutrdy illegal, nierely becaime huoIi lialiilnlioiiH fail to conform to 
regulations ivliicJi, inider aonie cimunHtiniceH, are not only iiiuieoeaBavy, 
but iniacliic.vties, 

Viiriutioii is a fact (liat will exi.st wlictlisr we will or no; it can 
only liccoiiie lieaUliFuI If wc recognize mill allow for it. \Vc iiiay even 

liave to Tiseognizc Ibat it is a more nmikcd tendeiicy in eivhization tliin 

in more primitive soeiiU stages. Tims ClerHOu argues (Siwaaf-f'ioiteoic, 
Sept., 1008, p. .'i-'IH) lliat ,iu«t •'u* fl"' eivilized nian oiuiiiot. be content 
aiilli Uio course and nionotononH food wbicli salislles tlic peasant, so it 
is in aoxual mutters; tlie pciiHant yontli and girl in their sexual relic 
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tionsliipa ara nearly always innnogamouH, but civiliKod people, with their 
moi '0 x'prfiatile and HeiiNitive tuHtes, are apt to crave for varie.ty. Senan- 
cour (De rAniOKf, vol. ii, “Du I’erlaRe,'' p. 127) ncems to atlinit tho 
pnflBibility of marriage variations, an of aharing a wife, provided noth- 
ing iH done to eansn rivalry', or to linitair the soul’s candor. I,eeky, near 
tlie end of his Ilintorii of l-lnrnjirnii ilforal-i, denlare.d hia belief that, 
while the periaaiient union of two persons is the normal and prevailing 
type, of marriage, it hy no menn.s fnllowa tlmt, in tho intoreRls of 
society, it should lie the only form, llnniy da CInurniont similarly 
(PhyHtiue dc I'Amoiir, p. ISO), wliilc stating that tliu couple is the 
natural form of nmrringe and its inolonged eontinnanci; a condition of 
hnaniii Biiperioiity, iidilH that the. pcwnianenee of tho union can only ho 
achieved witli difrienlty. .So, al.so, Professor W. Thomas (Pex and 
Society, 1007, p, 103), while regarding monogamy as suhaerving social 
needs, adds: ".Speaking from tlm liiolngical standpoint nionog-amy does 
not, as a rule, an-swer to the flonditions of highc.st. stiniulation, since here 
the proldonmtieal and eln.sive elenienta clisappoar to somo extent, and 
the ob.ieet of aftention has grown so familiar in consciousnea.s that the 
emotional rcactioii-s are qualified. Tins is tho fundamental explanation 
of the fact that married men and wninen frequently liecome interested 
in Olliers Ilian tlieir partners in matriniony,’’ 

Pepys, whoRc nneonseions solf-ilisseetion admirably illustrates eo 
many psyebologieivl tendeneies, clearly shows how — hy a logic of feeling 
deeper than any intellcetual logic — I, lie devotion to monogamy subsist-s 
side by side with an irresistible paseioii for sexual variety. With hie 
eoiistaiilly recurring waywai'd attmetiou to n long aeries of women bo 
retains tlirougliimb a deep and unehnngiiig afi’cetioii tor bis ebarming 
young ivifi“. In the privacy of bis Diary be frequently refers to her in 
terms of endearment which cannot he feigned i he. enjoys her society ; he 
is very particular aViout her dress ! ho delights in her progie.ss in music, 
and B])eiulH niiieb money on her training; ho is ab.surdly jealous when 
he dnels her iu tlio Boelety of a man. His Bubsidiary relationships with 
other women recur irresistihly, hnt be has no wish either to make them 
very pennaneiit or to allow tliein to engross him unduly. Pepya repre- 
senta a eomnion typo of eiviliKed "monogannst” who is perfcotlj' einoere 
and extremely convinced in his advocnoy of monogamy, as he under- 
stands it, but at tile aaino time helievcR and acts on the belief that 
mnnogamy hy no tncans excludes the need for eexual variation. Imrd 
Morloy’s statement (Diderot, vol. 11, p, 20) that "man is instinctively 
pnlyganous,” can by no menus be accepted, but if wo interpret it as 
meaning tliat man is an inatiiietively monogamous animal with a con- 
comitant desire for sexual variation, there is rnueli evidence in its favor. 

Wninen must be ns free as men in mould tlmir own amatory life, 
Many consider, liowever, tlmt eueli freedom on the. part, of women win 
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ba, anil ought tq ho, cxerdHcd witliiu nairowiir Hunts (ace, c.j., Blotl^ 
k'r.mKil hifp of Our Timr, Ch. Xl, tii purl lliix liuiiliiUon is (amsidt'i'et 
due to the ^cater iiltsorplioii nf u woiimu iti the liisk of bvreiliiig and 
rearing her cliilil, and in piirt to a Iokh range of payeliUi iietiviticH. i 
inan, oh G. liicUi puta it, cxiircMsing tliia view nt (lu* malto.r (H'eig zw, 
lAtlhp, p. .'142), "hiia not only roniii in Ilia inlelleetnal Iinrizoii for very 
various intorealH, imt lii« [lOwer nf erofie espiniaion is much greater and 
more riilTerentiaf «1 tluui Utiif, nf wnineii. aiflioiigli he may Inch the 
intimacy luiif dejilic tit a wotnaii'a devolioii.’' 

It may he iirgiied that, siuee variations in tins aexnnl order will 
inevitably take pliiee. wiietlier nr tint they urn )-et;ognized nr autluiriised, 
no harm ia likely to he done iiy using the weiglil, of aoeiul and legal 
authority on the. aide of Hint form wiiieh 1« generally regarded as tho 
best, and, an far aa janwihle, eoverlng the nthnr forma witli infamy, 
'riiere are many olninus ilefctitH in sueii nn ufiittnle, apart from tlie 
Hiipremely important fact that to east infamy oiv Mexiiiil relation.slilpa 
vB to exert a do.Hpie.aIile cruelty on womea, who urn inevitably the chief 
autTerera. Not Liio Icaat is tlio injnstieo ami the hampering of vital 
energy which it inllieta on the better and innre Heru[puloiiH people to the 
advantage of the U'orsp and leaR KerupulonH. This iilwuya Imppena when 
uuthnrity exerts its power in favor of n. form. When, in the Ihirtoenth 
centurj', Alexander III — one, of flio grimteKt and most eili'Ctive potenfatca 
wlio ever ruled (‘liriHteriddni — wa» I'onanlts'd by flic Hishop of Rxeter 
etnieeming sulKhnieons who pi'r.sisted in marrying, Die Pope direeled liim 
to irKpiire. into tlie lives and l■harlU‘te^M of Die ofTiuiders', if tliey were 
of regular linhito and ataid morality, they svern |o )>e foreihly aeparated 
and the wives ilriven oiil; if Hiey were men of notoriously disorderly 
elmraeter, they were Ui he iierinUted fo retain their wives, if they so 
desired (Trf'u, /fiaforp of fliHH'rdiilal dcUharfi, tliird edition, vol. i, p, 
<10(1). If. was an aalnto polii-y, .nid was eurried out. by tins Ranui Pope 
elaewlrere, but it is easy to see that it was alIngeDier opjmaed to morality 
In every nenao of the term. It, de.slroyisl the inijipinesa and the eHl- 
cienoy of tlie iH'at men i it left Die worst men ahsolutcdy free. To-day 
We, are ipiite willing to reeognize Die evil result of Ihi.s policy; it Waa 
dictatcfil liy a I’ojm und (‘arried out seven Imtnlred yeiira ago. Yot in 
Kngliind wti carry out (‘xni'tly the same ]ioliey to-iluy by meatia of our 
neparution orders, wliieli arc senttered hrondcast among the popula- 
tion. None of flie eoii|des Diua separated — and never diaeijilined to 
ceiiliaey us are Die f’iitliolie elergv' of (o iliiy-— limy rniirry ngeun; we, 
in effivit, liid the more aenipnlous ninoTig them to las'oiite eelilmlcs, anil 
to the less scrupuloiia we, grant pernusslon to do as (hey like. ThLa 
proeesH is earrled on by viitiie of the rsdleelire ire-rtin of the eniiinmnity, 
find when it Ih auppnrteil Iiy nrgiimi-nls, if Diiif ever hiipperis, (liny are 
of nn antiqiiiirlnn oluiraeler wliieti i'(ut only enll forth a pitying smile, 
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It may be added that there ia a further reaaoa why the custom of 
branding sc.'tual variations from the norm aa '‘immoral'’ ia not so harm- 
less as Home affect to bolievr; siicli variations appear to be not uncom- 
jnou among men and wonion of superlative ability whose powers are 
needed unimpeded in the. service of mankind. Xo attempt to fit such 
persons into tl>e narrow moulds which sui t the majority is not only an 
injustice to them ns individuala, but it is an offenoe against society, 
wlvich may fairly elaim (hat its best nuimbers shall not he hampered in 
its service. Xlic notion tlmt tlio person whose sexual needs differ from 
those of the average is ntieessurily a socially bad person, is a notion 
unaupi«rtp,d by foctn. livery case mn.st Im judged on its oum meiits. 

Uiidoulitedly tlie iiiost common variation from normal 
monogamy has in uU fstages of human culture been polygyny or 
tliii sexual union of one man with more than one woman. It lias 
Bometimes iK'cn Rocially and legally recognized, and sometimes 
unrecognized, but in eitiier case it has not failed to occur. 
Polyandry, or the union of a woman with more than one man, 
has been comparatively rare and for intelligible reasons : men 
have iTiost uaunlly iieen in a lictter position, economically and 
legally, to organizo a housohold is'ith themBelvos as the centre; 
a woman is, unlike a man, by nature and often by custom 
imlltted for intorcour.so for considerable periods at a time; a 
woman, inoreavcr, has her thoughts and affcotions inoi'e con- 
centrated on her eliildren. Apart from this the biological mas- 
culine traditions point to polygyny mueli more tlian the feminine 
traditions point to polyandry. Although it is true that a woman 
can undergo a much greater amount of sexual iritorcourse than 
a man, it also remains true that the phenomena of courtship in 
nature have made it the duty of the male to he alert in offering 
hi,s sexual athrntion to the female, whose pert it has been to 
suspend her choice coyly until she is sure of her preference. 
I’olygynic conditions have also proved advantageous, as they have 
permitted the most vigorous and successful members of a com- 
munity to have the largest number of mates and so to transmit 
their owm superior cpialities. 

''Polygiiiuy," writoH Wnocls Hutchinson (Oontemporat'!/ Itevime, 
Ort., 1!K)4). thnugh he recognizes the ftflvantngefi of monogamy, “aa a 
racial iiiBtitutlon, among onininls as among men, has many solid and 
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wi'igtity C(maidBrB.t!on» in its favur, nml liiis rpsultod in both human and 
pro-iiumnn times, in tlio pfotUMitioii uf a very high type fif hoUi indi. 
riduftl and Bocinl development,” Me points out Mint it pioniutes iiiteUi- 
genee, (.mbperation, mul ilivision of lalmr, wiiile Hie keen ooiiijitdition fw 
women \seedM out tins weakur and less attmetivc iimles. 

Ainciiig our European uiiwstnrs, nlikn ninong Germiiim niul Celia 
polygjuiy and other sexual foniiH existed ns fiuennidmii vurintiiltiH. Tnoitug 
noted polyiO'iiy In Gernniny, and Cicsnr found iii Britain that hrotherB 
would liohi their wives in eotiinuin, the ehildrcm being reckoned to the 
nuiii lo whom the woiiwn laid been IIvhL given iti itiarringe (eenj 0 , 5 ,, 
it’ruilVii Kia-'wl h'ni/lninl, vol. i, p, 10 ‘i, fur ti diwcuasion of this point), 
Tlie hushatid's asMslaut, also, who might Ite. ealled in to impregnate the 
wife when Um Irusliaiid was inipoti'iit, existed in Clevimiuy, and wns 
indeed a general lado-flermaiiic itistitutinu (Selinider, /dcailewcoti, art. 
''Zeugungflhclfer”) . The correeponding inKtilution of the eoneuliine his 
heen still nioro deeply rooted and widespread, T’p to eoinparntively 
modern times, indeed, in newirdanee with tlie traditions of lloiuan law, 
the fimeuhine, held n recognized and hoiiornble jiositioii, below that of a 
wife but with definite legal riglits, llioiigli it was not always, or indeed 
usuftliy, legul for a married man to have a eonenhliin. In ancient Wales, 
na well as in Koine, llic coneiilihu' un.s inwepted mid never despised (R. 
B. Molt, “.Marriage. Laws of the ryniri,” ,!nurnal Amhi-oimlof/ifinl Imti- 
title, Aug. and Kov., IfillS, )). iri,'*), Tlie, faefc lhat when a concubine 
entered Ihe linnsc of a ninrriisl man her dignity and legal position were 
less than llniso of the wife pvi’servecl itomestic. luniee and snfegunTded 
the wife's interesta, (A Korean hnstmml cnniiot take a eoncuhinfi under 
his Timt wfthout his wifu’s pcrinission, hat. she randy ohjeets, ami sGRUia 
to enjoy tlie eompaiiitiusbip, says T/iuise' .lordnn Jfilu, f^aafnf Korea, 
IRbS, p. fl'd.) Tri olfl Europe, we. must reinemlier, ns llurmir points out 
in speaking of the time of Olinrlpiiiiigiie (//i.vfoiVn tie Itt. 
vol. iii, [I. ‘22(11, “eoneubiiie'' was an linnnrable teriii; the cmnnnhine was 
by no nieniis n mislrcss, ami she could he ueeused of adiiltcry just the 
sanio as a wife. In England, late in tlie tliirteenlh century, Briieton 
speaks of flic emifiihiiui lri)iiimii ns enlifh'd to certain riglits and con- 
siderations, and it was the siinic in other parts nf Kiirnpii, sometinies for 
several centuries inter (see Ijcn, f/isiorj/ nf Bneerilnlal (icUVaetf, vol. i, 
p. 21)0). Tilts early C'liristian rimreh was frequently ineliucd to rccog- 
nizts tlic (sineuldne, at all eveuls if atlaehiHl to an unmarried man, 
for wo. auy trace in the Chvsrch “the. wish lo look ujifui every permanent 
union of man or woman as possessing the cUarneter of a murriugu in 
the eyes of find. and. tlirTefore, lu (lie jndf^tiienl nf tlm f’liiirch” (art. 
“fniiciibinage.'’ Mnntli rttul ClieeMuiin, /led/oani-.a rtf ('krislian AnYiiJui- 
Tliis w'lis the feeling of .St. Augustine (wlin had hliiisedf, hfifure 
Ills eon version, had n etmenliiiie who was npp»irenll,v' 11 Christian), and 
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the Cuuneil of Toledo admitted an tmmarried man who was faithful to 
a concubine. J\« the law of the Catholic Church grew more and move 
rigid, it nccesBarily lost touch with human needs. It was not ao in the 
early Church during the great ages of its vital growth. In tho.Be ages 
even the Btrcnuoiis general rule of inonogiuny was relaxed when such 
relaxation aeenicd vcivaonable. This wan ho, for iuatauee, in the ease of 
BcxuiiJ inipntency. Thn.s early in the eighth century Gregory IT. writing 
to Boniface, the upoatlo of Oernittny, in answer to u, question liy tlio 
latter, replica that when a wife la ineapahle from physical inflrniity 
from fullilUtig her uiarilal duties it i.s permiaaible for the huahand to 
take a second wifi', thouglt lie. must not ivithdraw maintenance from the 
ilrst. A little later Arehbiahop Egbert of York, in Ina Dialogus rl6 
huiiiluUona though more cnutiou.sly, admits that when 

one of two married persons is inflrm the other, with the. permiasion of 
the infirm one, may marry again, but the infirm one is not allowed to 
marry again during the other’s life, Impotency at the time of marriage, 
oI course, made the marriage void without the intervention of any 
oealCBiastical law. But Aqninas, and later theologians, allow that an 
exccBSivo disgust for a wife jiistitles a man in regiirding himaelf ns 
impotent in relation to her. Theao rulee arc, of course, quite distinct 
from the pennissloiifl to break the marriage laws granted to kings and 
princes; such permissions do not count ns evidence of the Church's rules, 
for, as the Council of Constantinople prudently decided in fl09, “Divine 
law can do nothing against ICings'* (art. “Bigamy,” Biclionaty of Ohris- 
tioa Aniuiuiticn). 'J'lic law of monogamy was also relaxed in cases of 
enforced or voluntary desertion. Thus the. Council of Vermeric (Ina) 
enacted that it n wife will not neeoinpnny her huaband when lie is com- 
pelled to follow hia lord into another land, he. may marry again, pro- 
vided he sees no hope of returning. Theodore of Cnnterhury (088), 
again, pronounces that if a wife is carried away by tlic enemy and her 
hnsband cannot redeem her, lie may marry again after an iiiterval of a. 
year, or, if there is iv chance of verteeming her, after an interval of five 
years; the wife may do the aaiiie. Such rules, though not general, 
show, ns Meyrielc points out (art. “Marriage," Dialionary of Ohristian 
AnHguiiicx) , a willingness "to meet particular easea as they arise.” 

Aa the Canon law gi'Bw rigid and the Cothnlic Church lost its vital 
adaptibility, sexual variations ceased to ho recognised within its sphere. 
We have, to wait fnr the Tloformatiou for any further movement. Many 
of the early Protesfant Refonnera, especially in Germany, were prepared 
to admit a constdernldp. depfroe of vital ilexihility in sexual rela.tlnnslii))a. 
Thus Lutlier advised married women with impotent hushands, in cases 
where tliere was nn wish or opportunity for divorce, to have sexual rela- 
tions with another man. by preference the. liUKhand’s brother; the chil- 
dren were In be rcekonccl to the luialmnd ("Die Sexuelle Ifragc bel 
Lutlier," !\{ulle)'Khul«, Sept., 1(1001. 
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In England the Puritan spirit, wl>lcli fio largely occupied itaeil 
TPith tlifl reform of marriage, eoiilil not fail to lie concerned witk the 
qiiaBtinn of sexual vavititiiina, and from lime to time we liml tUe proposal 
to legalize polygyny. Tims, in KioH, “A I’eraon of Quality" pulilLslind 
in Tvuntkm a small iiainplilet drHlieated to the I.a)ril I'roleetor, entitled 
A Eenioffi/ for f/ffnie«n>it'».*i. It rvaa in Hie form of a iiumlier of (luericB, 
asking why we slionM not admit iiolygamy for tlin nrnidiuit'e of adultery 
and infanticide. The writer iiupiire* whetVicr it may not ''Htand with a 
grncloim spirit, and be every way conBiatant with the prinp||iles of a 
man fenring ('!nil and loving holine»«. (o Imve mure ivonum llinil ono to 

hia proper liae He (imt takes anollier man's ax or aaa is 

doubthwa a trntiagrcsiaori hut he tlmt [mta lumaolf out of the nneasion 
of that temptation by keeping of hia own Ktsema to he. a right honest 
and wpll-nioantng man." 

More than a century Inter (17.‘lfl5, an nhle, leiirned, and dietin' 
gulahed T.oiiflnn clergyman of Iiigii charaeter (who had been a lawyer 
laifore entering tlie rimrehi, the Rev. Martin Ufadan, alao advocated 
polygamy In a iKink called Thrhtplilhorn r or, a Trettlisa on Female Ridn. 
Madan had been brought into epmo eontaet with prostitution through 
a elmplainey at the laii’k linapitai, and, like llie Puritan advneata of 
polygamy, lie cninn to the, emieliiMron Hint only by the reform of marriage 
fa it poseible to work ngaiiiet prostilulion and the evils nf sexiini inter- 
enuree rmtaide mnrrioKC. Ilis remnrkalile iHiok arnnsed mueh contro- 
versy and alrmig feeling against the iintlior. so that lie foiinrl it dcHirabio 
to leave LomUiu and set He in the etniutry. Proieeta of marriage reform 
have newer sinet! eririie from llie Phnreh. but from phiioHopliera and 
moralista, tlwiiigli not. rarely froiii writers of definitely religimis riiarac- 
ter. Kenaiieonr, wbo wan ao ilelieate and nensillvo a nioraliat in tka 
sexual sphere, introilneed a temperiile disenwsioii of polygamy Into bU 
De r.'liimnr fvol, ii, pp. ni-lMl. It seemed to him to be ne.itbar posi- 
tively contrary nor tmaitlvely eiiiifiinned fn (be gmeral tendency of out 
present eonventinns, nnd he eoneliided Hint "Hio method of conciliation, 
In part, wmild Im no longer to i-erpn're that the union of a mnn and a 
woman slmnld nnly cense with the death of one of HlPiri." Cope, the 
iikilrigiat. expresai’d a soniewliat more ileeided opinion. Under some cir- 
taimaliinees, if all lliree parlies ngi-eod, lie saw no oh jpction to polj-gyny 
or polyandry. ‘‘There are some eases of hardship," he said, ‘‘which such 
permission nonhl remedy, fsnch, for iiiMflinee, would bn the case wliero 
the man or ivomaii hail become the victim of a cliroiiie diacasei or, wlica 
either parly abmild lie childh-Hs. and in oilier cantiagiaieies that could he 
imagined." 'riiere would he no cninpiilsion in any direetion, and full 
re*fionsiliility a* at present, .kaeli eases could only arise eveeptionally. 
and wmihl not call far soeinl aaiagouisiii. Ear Hie imist part, Copo 
remarka, ‘‘the. hi»t way to deal with polygniuy in to let it akmo'’ (E. E. 
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Cope, "The ATniriage Problem^ Open Court, Nor. 15 and 22. ISfiH), In 
England, Dr. .Tolni Chapman, the editor of the Wesimwier Review, and 
n, eloae iisRuciiite of the Inadcra of the Kaclical movRnient in the Victorian 
period, wa.H oppo-sed to State dictation ae regards the form of marriage, 
and believed that a certain aiiionnt of aeiual variation would he socially 
beneficial, Tliuft he wrote in. 1884 (in a private letter) : "I think that 
as human beings become leas bbIIIsIi polygamy [i.e,, polygynyl, and even 
polyandry, in nn ennohled form, will bociiiiK; increasingly freguent.” 

James Hinton, who, n few years earlier, had devoted mnch thought 
and attention to the sexual question, and regarded it aa indeed the 
greatest of moral prohlerna, was strongly In favor of a more vital 
flexibility of inarringe regulations, an adaptation to human needs such 
as the early Christian Cliurch admitted. Marriage, he declared, must 
bo “subordinated to service," since marriage, like the Sabbath, is made 
for man nnd not man for marriage. Thus in ease of one partner becom- 
ing insane bo would permit the. other partner to marry again, the claim 
of the insane iiartuer, in ease of re.covery, still remaining valid. That 
would lie u form of polygamy, but Hinton was careful to point out that 
by "polygnmy" he meant "less a particular morriage-ordcr than such an 
order ns best serves good, and which therefore must be aasentially 
variable. ^lonogamy may be good, even the only good order, if of free 
choice; but a htio for it is anolber thing. Xlm sexual relationship must 
be a naiural thing. The true social life will not be any fixed and 
definite relatUmshiit. as of mimogiuny, polygamy, or anything else, but 
a perfect subordination of e,vqry sexual relationship wliatcver to reason 
and huiTiari good.’’ 

Tlllen Key, who is an cntbusiastic advocate of monogamy, and who 
bcliovcs ibiit the clvilir-nd development of personal love removes oil dan- 
ger of the growth of polygnmy, still admits the existence of variations. 
She has in mind a\ieh solutions of diflieult problems as Croetho bad before 
,liini ■when be proposed nt first in Ids StoUa to represent the force of 
affection and lender memories os too strong to admit of the rupture, of 
an old bond in the pire.seiice of a new bond. The problem of sexual varia- 
tion, she remarks, however (TAelte utnl JSthiJe, p, 12), ha.s changed its 
form under modern conditions: It is no longer a struggle between the 
demand of society for n, rigid marriage-order and the demand of the 
individual for sexual sali.sfaetion, but it lias become the problem of 
harmonising tho onnoblemeiit of the race with heightened requirements 
nf exotic luqipinesa, Khe also points out that the exiateuce of a partner 
Who requires the other partner’s eare ns a nurse or ga an intclleetual 
compniiioii by no means deiu-ives that other paj^tnlir of the right to 
fatherhood or ijjqJJiprhoDfl,- rpd tlint such rjglfw must be, Hnfegunrdad 
(Ellen Kgy,fl|^i!ee Dicfir ■ 

Jji'Sjr'omintmb,*!^ extr^nfw.jy^^tc of polygyny, not as a simple 
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rni’i! variation, liut na a marringi! ordcii Hupcrior to nionognmy, is to he 
found at (ho proaont day in I’lofcHaor Chriatian von Ehrenfela of Prague 
(ace, e.g., his Bfmnalcthik, 1(108; “Die Postuliile ties Dcdwns,*' fle-Mtal- 
Probleme, Oct., 1003; unil ledter to ICIleii Key in her Uchr.r lAcbe wul 
Bhe, p. <100). Till reiif els lielieves that the nninber of men. inapt for aatia- 
factory reprodnctioii is much larger than tliat of vi-oim>n, and that thero- 
foro when thoae are left «nit of account, a polygynio triarringo order 
hecomes necesaary. ITe calls this "reprodnetiou-inarringe'’ (Zeogungs- 
ehe), and considers tliut it will entirely replace tins pruacnt marriagft 
order, to whicli it is niorully superior, It would be lioatiJ on private 
contraets. Khrcnfcls holds that women would oiler no objeettan, ns a 
wmtinti, he hclicws. nltnehefl leas importance, to a man tta a wooer than 
as the. father of her cliild. Elirenfcls's doctrine ha« lieen aeriously 
attacked from many aitles, and his propoanls urn not in the line of our 
progresa. Any rnrlieal niodifleation of the existing monogaraie order is 
not to he- expected, even if it were genernHy reengni/.cd, wdiicli cannot 
lui said to lie. the case, that it is dcsirnhle. nm rjuc.stion of sexual varia- 
tion.s, it must he rpmemhered, is not a queatinn of iiilrnducing on entirely 
new form of marring;', hut onty of recognizing tlic rights of individmils, 
in cxCe]ltioiift1 cases, to adopt such nVierrant forms, and of recognizing 
tile tsirresiioniling duties of sueli individuals to aceept the ves|:irinH)biUtiea 
of any aberrunt m.irriage forms tliey may find it best to adopt. ,“>0 far 
as tin! question of se-ximl variations ia more tlmn this, it is, as Ifinton 
argued, ii dynamicnl iimlhod of working towards llui almlition of the 
perilous and dniigerous ]iromi««uil,y of proatitulirm. A rigid niurringe 
order involves prustilulinm a (lesible miirviagn order largely — ^though 
not, it may be. entirely — renders prosHlulioii uiiiiei'eHsivry, Xlie demo- 
cnitie morality of the present day, so far as tlie iiidifalions at present 
go, is opposed to tins cucourugemeut of a quaai'slave claHS, with dirain- 
islied BOidnl rights, such as prostitutes always emistitute, in a more or 
less iimrked degree, It, is fairly evident, also, Unit tlie nipiiUy growing 
inllueoco of medical hygiene is on the same side. We may, therefore, rea-, 
sonuhly e.x)iee,t in tlie fvitnre a slow tlmngli steady ineiense in tlie recog- 
nition, and even the extension, of those variations of the. monogamio 
order wliieti have, in reality, never ceased to exist. 

It iR liiinentahlu that at tliis pei'kid of the world'a liiatory, 
nearly two tliouHnnil years aftifr llu! wist! lej,dKlalora of Rome liad 
completed tlieir work, it slinuld still In necessary to conchide that 
we are to-day only beginning to place marriage on ii roasonablo 
and Inimane liasis. I have repeatedly pnjnted out how largely the 
Canon law Imn liceu reRpon.sible for tliia arrest of dovelopmcTit, 
One may say, Indeed, Unit tbo whole attitude of the Chureli, afte# 
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it had once acquired eompletn worldly dominaucSj must be held 
I'csponfliblo, lu the earlier canturies the attitude of Christianity 
was, OIL tlic whole, iidniirnble. Tt held aloft groat ideals but it 
refrained from tuiforeing those ideals at all costs; thus its ideals 
remained gomiinn and could not degenerate into niere hypocritical 
empty fonns ; inueh flexibility was allowed when it seemed to be 
for human good and made for the avoidaneo of evil and injustioe. 
But wlien the Church attained tciniiornl power, and when that 
power was iionecntrated in the hnnda of Popes who subordinated 
moral and religious interests to political intercRtB, all the claims 
of lEasnii and humanity were flung to the winds. The ideal was 
no more a fact than it was before, Imt it was now treated as a 
fact, iruniun rulationships remained what they were before, as 
complicated and as varinns, lint henceforth one rigid pattern, 
admirable as an ideal Init wotkc than empty as a fonn, was 
arbitrarily set up, and all deviations from it treated either as non- 
existent or damnable. The vdtality was crushed out of the most 
central Inmuui iiiKtitutioiis, and they are only to-day beginning 
to lift their heads afresh. 

If — to svim up— we coiieider the course which the regulation 
of marriage has run during the Christian era, the only period 
which immediately concerns us, it is not dillicult to trace the 
main outlines. Marriage begun as a private arrangement, which 
the Church, witliout being able to control, was willing to bless, 
as it also blessed many other secular affairs of men, making no 
undue attempt to limit its natural Ilexihility to human needs. 
Gradually and imperceptibly, however, without the medium of 
any law', Christianity gained the completn control of marriage, 
eodi'dinated it with its already evolved cionceptions of the evil of 
lust, of the virtue of chastity, of the mortal sin of fornication, 
anil, having througlx the influence of these dominating concep- 
tions limited the flexibility of luaTiiagn in every possible direc- 
tion, it placed it on a lofty but narrow pedestal as the sacrainenj 
of matrimony. For reasons which by no means lay in the naturt- 
of the se.xual relationships, but wbinb probably seemed cogent to 
ftSacordotiil legislntnrB who assimilated it to nt'dination, matrimony 
”(vas declared indiseolnble, Nothing W'fls so easy to enter as the 
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gate of matriitiony> but, after tlie manner of a mouae-trap, it 
opened inwardB and not ouUviu'dfi ; once in tliere was no way out 
alive. The Church’s rcgulntion of marriage ivlrile, like the 
celibacy of the clergy, it was a success from the point of view of 
ecdesijwtieal polities, and even at first from the point of view of 
civil iKatioii, for it at least inirofhict'd order into a chaotic society, 
wna in tlm long run a failure from the point of view of society 
and morals. On tlie one liand it drifted into absurd Hubtlcties 
and cpiibldea; on the other, nut being based on either reason or 
humanity, it had none of that vital adaptability to the noeds of 
life, wbiah early Cliristianity, while holding aloft austere ideals, 
still largely retained. On the side of tradition tins code of 
marriage law became awkward and impracticable; on the 
biological side it was hopelessly false. The way was tlma pre- 
pared for the Protestant reintroduction of the conception of 
marriage as a contract, that concejition being, however, Imought 
forward lesa on its merits than as, a protcfit agninat the ditftculticB 
and absurdities of tlie Catladie Canon law. The contractive view, 
wliich still largely ixusisl.s cvwi tn-duy, speedily took over much 
of the Canon law doctrines of marriage, becoming in practice a 
kind of reformed and secularized Canon law. It was .soinewliat 
more adapted to mtidci’n needs, but it retained much of tbo 
rigidity of tbo Catiinlie luarriago without its saeruiuental cliarac- 
ter, and it never made any attempt to became more than nom- 
inally contractive. It has been of the nature of an incoiigruoua 
compromise and has [■eprc.senled a tnniRitionnl phase townrda free 
private marriage. IVc can recognize tli at pliase in the tendency, 
well marked in all civilized lands, to an ever increasing flexibility 
of marriage. Tlie idea, and even the fact, of inarriagD by con- 
sent and divorce liy fiiiluro of that con.sent, wliich we arc now 
approacliing, lias never iiulccd been fpiite e.vtinct. In the Latin, 
countries it has survived willi the tradition of Unman law; in the 
English-speaking comitries it i.s hound up with, the spirit of 
PuritaTii.sm whidi insiste that in the thirig.s that concern the 
individual nlrino tlic individual hiin.'Sfill; slnill he the .svipreTne 
judge, '.riiat doctrine as ajijvlicd to marriage was in England 
niagnificontly asserted by tlie geniua of JililUm, and in America 
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jt has been a leaven "(vlucli is still woTking iu roarriago legislation 
towards an inevitable goal which is scarcely yet in sight. Tho 
marriage system ol tlie futurcj as it moves along its present couisa, 
Avill resemble tire old Christian system in that it will recognize 
the sacred and sanramental character of tlie sexual relationship, 
and it -will I'esendtle tlm civil conception in that it will insist that 
marriage, so fur us it involves procreation, shall be publicly 
registered by tlie State. But in opjiosition to the Church it will 
recognize that marriage, in so far as it is purely a sexual relation- 
ship, is a private matter the conditions of which must be left to 
the persons who alone are concerned in itj and in opposition 
to the civil theory it will recognize that marriage is in its essence 
a fact and not a contract, thongli it may give rise to contracts, 
so long us such contracts do not touch that essential fact. And 
in one respect it will go beyond cither the ecclesiastical concep- 
tion or tlie civil conception. Man lias in recent times gained 
control of his own procreative powers, and that control involvea 
a shifting of tlie centre of gravity of marriage, in so far as mar- 
riage is an affair of tlie Btate, from the vagina to the child which 
is the fruit of the womb. Marriage as a state institution will 
centre, not around tho sexual relationship, hut around the child 
which is the outcome of that relationship. In so far as marriage 
jg an inviolable public contract it will be of such a nature that 
it will be capable of nutorantioally covering with its protection 
every child that is horn into the world, so that every child may 
possess a legal mother and a legal father. On the one side, there- 
fore, marriage is tending to become less stringent; on the other 
side it is tending to become more stringent. On the jieraonal 
side it is a sacred and intimate relationship with which the State 
has no conccni ; on the social side it is the assnraption of the 
rosponsilile public sponsorsliip of a new member of the State. 
Some among us are working to further one of these aspects of 
marriage, aomc to further the other aspect. Both arc indis- 
pensable to establish a perfect Imrmony, It is necessary to hold 
tlie two aspects of nmrrlage apart, in orcler to do equal justice to 
tlie individiial and to society, but in so far as marriage approaches 


^ its ideal state tliose tivo aspects become one. 
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Wci iiave Tifiw tlu! di^cusHion of marriage aa it pre- 

Bcjuta itaelf to llie madcni innn borji in wiiut in medieval days 
was called CliTif-teudoin, It is not an easy subject to discuss. 
It is indeed a very dilliruilt .mdgect> and only after many yRnr.s is 
it possible to detect the main drift of its apparently opposing 
and confused currentR -vvlien one is oneaelf in tlie nddst of them. 
To au Knglishmun it is, perliape, peculiarly difficult, for the 
Eiiglisliman i.s notliing if not insular; in that fact lie whatever 
virtues lie po.ssc8seH, as well as their reverse sides.^ 

Yet it is worth while to attempt to climh to a height from 
which wc can view the .‘itrcain of social tendency in its true pro- 
portions and estimate, its direction. It is neecsiiary to do so if we 
value our mental jicacc in an ago when men’s minds are agitated 
by many petty mor'cnient,s wliicli have notiiing to do with their 
great temporal interests, to say notlung of their eternal interesta, 
IVlieii we have attained a u’ide vision of the solid biological facts 
of life, when we have grasped tlie. great Idstorical fitreams of tra- 
dition, — wliidi together make up the map of liuman affairs, — wo 
can face serenely tlio little social tranKitiona which take place in 
our own ago, ns Ihey have taken ]daec in <5vcry ago. 

1 irawanl, (ti his judici’itl //w/orj/ of Maii imimial Iniitituiionii (vol. 
ii, )i[j. no cC Hcy.), eimiinl, ri'fraiii from ilniwiiig attention to tlie ftlnioat 
insminly wild cliaraeter of He' lannaage usrd in Englantl not so nuay 
years ngn by tliose who tnurriago with a (UHvased wife’s sister, 

and lie (‘iiritrasts it witli die iiiiii'li nion! n'liHonaldc! atlitiulc of the 
Cntliolie fiiiiri'li, "I’ititiires liave been driuvn he remarks, "nf the 
Dioral anureliy wieli marriiiges imist produce, winch are read by Amcri- 
can, f'olnninl, and f’tmtinenLal observers with iv liewildermeiit that is 
not iinnitved with disgust, mid m-o, indeeil, a (■urious ilUiatriilion of tho 
oxtrenici insularity of llic Eaglmli mind.” Po recently ns A. B. 1008 a 
bill was brought into the Tlnlisli llnuse, nf Lords iiropoaing that deser- 
tion witliout ennsf for two years shall be. n ground for divorce, a 
reasonable and binmuie mensun; wbich is law in most parts nf the 
civilized world, The T/ird r’lnineidtor (Tsnd Tsm'burn), a Liberal, anti 
in the sphere <g pnlitifs nn enlightened and sagacinns lender, dee.lared 
that such a proposal wais ‘‘absolutely inipo.ssible." The House reieeted 
tlio proposal by til voles to 11, Kven the marringe dee.re.es of the. Council 
of Trent were not nbirnwil l;>y such an overwhelming majority. Tn mat- 
txiTB of marriagn IcgiaUtiou England Uaa scarcely yet emerged from the 
Middle Ages, 
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THE ART OP LOVE. 

Marriage Kob Only [or rrocreation — TlieologianH on the. jSoora- 
nienlam Koift/iO)ii«~Imji(VrUnicn of tlie Art a( Love — The Basis of 
Stability in Marringc anil Um Coinlititm for Riglit Piotfreation — Tin; Art 
of Loi'f! till! Biilwiirlc AgiiiiiHfc Diiorei. — Tli« Unity of Love and Marriaga 
a I’riiniiiile of Moilcin Morality — Chriatianity and tile Art of Love— 
0\'id — Till! Art of Love Among iT’iraitivo Peoiiliis — Sexual Initiation in 
Africa and Klaewliere — TTie Tondeney to Siiontiineoua Development of the 
Art of Love in Early Lift; — Flirtation — Sexual Ignorance in Women — 
The Hu.aband’H Plaee in Sexual Initiation — Sexual Ignorance in Men— 
The lIuBbaiid'H Edueiition for Marriage — The Injury Done by the Ignor- 
auco of Ilvisbinids — Tlie Phyaical and Mental Eesults of Uiiakiltul Coitue 
—Women Underetand tlie Art of Lore Better Than iMen — Ancient and 
Jlodern OpinionH Concnniing Fiequeney of Coitus — Variation in Scxnal 
Capacity — Tlie Sexual Appetite — The Art of Love Based on tlie Biological 
Pacts of Conrtshvp — ^Tlie. Art of Pleasing Women — Tlie Lover Compared 
to the. Musician — ^'i.'he. PropoHal an a Part of Goiu-tship — ^Divination in 
the Art of Love — TJu! Iniiuirtanen of tlie. Preliminaries in GoiirUsliip — 
The Unskilful llusliand Prcspiently tlie Cause of the IHugid Wife — Tlio 
Difficulty of Gnurtahip — SiniuUuueous Orgasm — Tiio Evils of Incomplete 
Gialillcntiou in Women— Cnitus Interniptus — Coitus Rc.sevvatua — The 
Unman Method of Coitus— Variations in Coitua — ^Posture in Coitus— 
The Best Time for Coitus — ^'i'lu; ludnencie of Coitus in Marriage — ^Tlio 
Advantages of Absence in Marriage— Tlio Rislcs of Absence — Jealousy 
— ^Tiie Priniilive Piinetion of .Tealouay — Its rrodorninance. Among Ani- 
mals, Savages, eti;., and in Piitlioingieal States — ^Au Anti-Social Emotion 
•—.Tealouay Iiic’Oin]iatilile witli the Pvogre.ss of Civilization — The Possi- 
bility of liOviiig More Than One Peraon at a Time — PlatoTiic Pviendship 
— The Conditions Which Alake It Possible — ^Th,e, Maternal Element in 
Woman’s Love — Tlie I’inai Development of Conjugal Love — ^The Problem 
of Love One of the Greatest of Social Questions. 

It will be clear from tlie piecediAg diBCii!3Bioii that thera 
are two elements in every marriage bo far as tliat marriage if 
eomiiletti, On tlie one Imnd marriage is a nnion prompted by 
imitnal love iind only snstniiinble as n reality, apart from its 
more formal aide, by tlic cultivation of sncli love. On the other 
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littjid niarringe is a motliod for propagating the race and having 
its end in oilspring. Tn the first aspect il.s iiiin is eiotiCj in the 
second pai'ontal. Both lln'-se tinl-j iiavo long Ijecn generally 
recognized. A\^e find them set forllg for instnnecj in the mar- 
riage Bervieo of the Clmrek of England, ndierc it i.s stated that 
marriage e-zists both for “tlie mutual society, help and eomfort 
tliat tlie one ought to have of the other,” and iih=o for “the pro- 
cretition of children.” Mathovit the factor of inuhm! love the 
Iiroper conditions for procreation oannot ; witlmvit the 
factor of procreation tlio sc.xual union, however heantiful and 
sacred a relatiouship it may' in itself he, remains, in essence, 
a private rohitioriHliip, incomplete a.s a marriage and without 
public Kignilkuince. It heemneH necessary, therefore, to supple- 
ment the preceding diseiiKsion of marriage, in its gejieral out- 
lines liy a final and more intiniato conaideration of niiirriage in 
its essence, aa embracing tlie art of love and the science of pro- 
creation. 

Tljpri! lins nlrwiily lifpii occusjon hc«n time l<j time tn refer to 
UioBO wlin, Hlarlhig fiom various ixiints of view, liave. songlvt to limit 
ilm Hcnpu of iiinniHge and to mippress one or otlier of ita olements. fSflo 
e.ff., ante, p. la.I.) 

In nmilern timi'S the lendv'ney has lieen to exiilviilu the, fiu-lor of 
prnoreatinri, anil to regnrit the relatiuimhip of marriugn ns exclusively 
lying in Hie reluilnnship of the two puriies to each otlier. Apart from 
the fact, \ihleh it k nnneee.ssury nguiii to imll utleiitiori to, that, fiom 
the piiblie )U)il sneiiil point of view, a iinirriage without ehililren, how- 
ever impovliViil tn till) two perRons coneevneil, is a relatiiniship without 
any piihlle Bigniileance, it. must further he Kiiid tluit, in the. ahsence of 
cliililren, even tins personal erotic life Mseir is apt to nulTer, for in the 
norinul erotie life, especially in wotuen, sexuul iove leiuls to grow into 
parental love. 'Moretiver, the Cull develojimeut of Tuulual love nntl 
depontli'Tuio hs with iriateuHy nttiiined, unit there, is ivtoenne of that cloacat 
of IkhicIs, the inntnal eoilperation of two per.sini.s in prodiieing ii new 
person. Tlie perfect aiul complete marriiigc in its full ilevelnpineut iB a 
trinity. 

Tlioao wlio seek to elimtriiito the, erotic factor from marriage as 
uimflsential, or at all events ns only pei'iiiisHililn when strictly sub- 
ordiriated to the em! of proereiition, have mndii Ihenmelves lienril from 
time to time iit vnvlmis perioils. Kvini the nneiimts. C’lreeUs nml Romivna 
alike, in their more severe niomenlH inlvoiniled Hu; elimination of tho 
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erotio element from niarriagc, unil iU conIln.oment to extra-marital rela- 
tinneliips, Unit ia so far (ir tiieii were eonecrned ; for the erotic needs of 
nmvried wmiicu llicy liiul no itrovisioii to iinikl!. iliintuignc, soaked in 
classic traditinriH, lias udmlrahly set forth the rcndona for eliminating 
the erotic interest from rnarriagt!; “One (lo(;a not niiirrj' for oncaclf, 
whatever may he Haid; a man murries iia imieh, or more, for his pos- 
terity, ffir Ilia fiiiniiy-, tin: usage and interest of marriage touch oiir 
race beyond ind'selvoB. , . . . Thus it is it kind of incest to ciuidoy, 

ill tliis veiicraldc iiml miered |iiireiitage, tlie efforts and tho extravagiiiu.'es 
of amorous liccnsi'” l/>.wiiis, Tik, i, (h, XXIX; Bk. iii, C-lv, V), This 
point of view easily commended ilselF to the enrlj’ Clivistinns, who, how- 
ever, doliborately overlooked its revorso aide, the estnliUshment of erotia 
interests outsida marriage. ''To Imve intercourse except for proerea- 
tioii," said Clement of Alexandria {I’trtlfrffOt/iiu, Bk. ii, Ch. X), "ia to do 
injury to Xature.” Wliile, howovev, that statement is qnite true of tho 
losvcr uninmls, it ia not true of man, and capecinlly not true of civilized 
man, whose erotic needs arc far more, developed, and far more intimately 
associated wdth the flneat and highest part of the organism, than ia tho 
case among animals generally, for tlin unimal, sexual desire, except 
when ciLlled forth by c conditions involved hy procreative iieceasitiBa, 
has no cxistenee, Tt is far otherwise in man, for whom, m en when the 
question of procreation is altogether oxcluded, sexuai love, ia still an 
Insistent need, and oven a condition of tho finest spiritual devclopnisnt. 
The C'nthollc Church, therefore, while regarding with admiration a con- 
tinence in nuirrittge, whiidi excluded sexual relationH except for the end 
of pvuMeation, has t ollowwl St. AugusUnc in treating viitcrcoursc apart 
from procreation with conaitlerahle indulgence, as only a venial sin. 
Tfere, liowuver, the Cluircli was inclined to draw tho line, and it appears 
that ill 107h Tnnoeent XC eoiidenined the, iirnposition that “the conjugal 
not, praeticed for pleasure alone, is exempt even from venial sin.” 

I’riitestuiit theologiallR have heen inelinedto go further, and therein 
they found sumo authority oven in Catholic writers. .Tohii ft. Imsco, tho 
Catholie Bishop who becamo a Prote.stant and settled in England during 
iSdward Vi’s reign, was following many medirftviil tbenlogian.s when lio 
reongniKed tho anoramieiitMHi sotafioiitv, in addition to pi-uletr, as an 
element of matringn. Cranmer, in his marriage service of 1648, stated 
that ''iimtunl help and comfort, ’’ as well as proereation, enter into tho 
object of mavriage (Wickham Lcgg, ^Seolceioloffiaal Kisa)/s, p. '204; 
floward, l/uiriiuoninf. rji.sfifMfioa,?, vol, i, p. 30.S). Jlodcrn tlieologiaus 
speak still rnoro distinctly. “Tlie sexual act,” says Northcote {Ohrit- 
linniiy and ^fes-Probteffl-v, p, 65), "is a love act, Puly regulated, it 
couduMB to the ethical welfare of tho individual and promotes his efS- 
eieiiey as a soeiiil unit. The imt itself and its Rurromiding emotions 
Btimulato within the organism the powerful movomenta of a vast psyohio 
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life.” At an earJicr pwiod alsu, .SdldcicrmadiCr, in his Letters on 
/.iKufiuft!, liiul pointcil ovit the g'leivt Higiuric.ain'ti i.i£ love for the Biiiritnal 
devekipiiuriit of the ijitUvidtial. 

Kdward Ciirpfiiler truly icitiiirkM, hi Lore's Corniiu/ Of Age, that 
uejiual love is not only iieedwt for phyaiual ereatiou, hut ako for spiritual 
creation, Illodi, in diseosiHiup thin ■lUCHtiini (The Beximl Life of 

Our Time, Ch. VI) couchnli'u that '•lovi* mirl llie bcxuuI oinbrocG have 
not only uii end in pnicreiitiaii, they nniHlilute an end in tluimselvefl, 
1111(1 are iu'i‘i*rt«uiy for tin; life, ilevelnpiueut, and iiiuer growth of Iha 
inilividual liiinnelf." 

It ia lu’gvunt liy sonio, who mlrnit mutnal love tia a couatitiient 
pnrt of jiiiirriiigc, (lint sudi lovu, oneo recogiii'/ed at the outBct, 
may be taken for gnmted, and rciinireB ho furtlier diMitvBaioii; 
tliure ifi, they believej no art of love to be eillier Utnnit or tauglit; 
it comes by niitiire. Nothing conld lie further from the truth, 
most of all as regards civiliaed man. Even tlie elementary fact 
of coitus needs to he taught. No oue could take a more austerely 
Puritimie view of stixual alfairs than Sir .Timies Paget, and yet 
Paget (in bi.s lecture on '‘Sewial ,IIy|ioelioiidriasia”) declared 
that '‘Igimraiice ulunit sexual airairs seems to he a notable ehoi'' 
aeteristic; of the more civilized jxirt of tlie liumaii race. Among 
ourselves it is eertain Unit the inellnul of eopulaling needs to be 
tauglit, and Hint Ihey to whom it is not taught reimiin quite 
igiiorniit almut it.” (hillard, again, reniark.s similarly (in his 
C/inii/ur, di’ji Maladies drs Femmes) timt young ]K'0)ile, like 
Jlaphnis in P«riiigHH's jiaslornl, need a beaiitirul Idyeenion to give 
tlieiu a FXilid edueatioii, pviitdieal us well as theoT(*tieal, in tliese 
inatlers, and he eoiisidm's Unit nioHicr.s .should instruct their 
daughters at man’luge, urni fatlier.s their sons. I’liilosopluiva 
have from time to time reengtiized flie gravity of tlufie questimis 
and luive disemiv.sed eoneeriiiug them; thus Kpieurus, as Pin- 
tarcli tells us.’ would diseiiss witli his disciples various sexual 
matters, siieh as the proper timi* for eoitiis; but then, as now, 
there were, otiKeurniitists who w'ould leave evcfr the eeutral facta 
of life to the biiziirds of cliiineo or ignorance, and the.se preaumerl 
to bluriu; the pliilosniilier. 


1 Oiniafiiuiion floiivi'i’tip'iiiii, lib. lii, (piiosUo 0. 
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There is^ however, much more to he learnt in these matters 
than the mere eletiientary facts of aexuul intoreourBe. The art 
of love certainly includes such primary facts of sexual hygiene, 
but it involves also the wholo erotic discipline of marriage, and 
that is why its BignilU:iinc(! is so great, for the welfare and 
happiness of the individunl, for the stability of sexual unions, 
and indirectly for the race, since tlie art of love ia ultimately the 
art of attaining the riglit eonditkins for procreation. 

“It sceins extremely probable,” wrote Professor E. 11. Cope,^ 
“that if this subject could be properly understood, and become, in 
the details of its practical conduct, a part of a written social 
science, the ruonogamic marriage might attain a far more general 
Buccess than ia often found in actual life.” There can be no 
doubt whatever that tliis is the case. In the great majority of 
marriages Buccesa dupcuclfl exelusively upon the knowledge of the 
art of love po.ssessed by tlie two persona who enter into it. A 
life-long monogamic union may, indeed, persist in the absence of 
the 8lighte.st inborn nr acquired art of love, out of religious 
resignation or sheer etupiclity. But that attitude is now becom- 
ing lu8.s coirimon. As we liave seen in the previouB chapter, 
clivovce.s are becoming more frequent and more easily obtainable 
in every eiviliv.i',d country. This is a tendency of civilixntion ; 
it is tlie result of a demand that marriage should be a real rela- 
tionship, and that wlren it ceases to be real ne a relationship it 
aliould also ceaRC. as a form. That is an inevitable tendency, 
involved in our growing democratization, for the democracy 
seems to care more for realities than for forms, however vener- 
able. We cannot fight against it; and we should he wrong to 
fight against it even if we eould. 

Yet while we are hound to aid the tendency to divorce, and 
to insifit that a valid marriage needs the wills of two persona to 
maintain it, it is difficult for anyone to argue that divorce ia iu 
itself desiralile. It is always a confession of failure. Two per- 
BOUH, who, if they have been moved in the Blightest degree by the 
normal and regular impulse of eexual Bcleetion, at the outset 


1 E, 1). Copes, “Tlic Marriogo Problem,'’ Open Court, Nov. IBftS. 
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regairlcd each other as lovahlCj have, on one side or the other oi 
on both, proved not lovaljle. There haa been a lailurc in the 
fundimiental art of love. If we are to comitiTbulmiee facility of 
divorce nar only Koinid coiirac ia to increase the stability of 
ninrriage, and that is only possible ljy cultivating tlie art of love, 
the priiuiil fountlation of iiiarriagc. 

It is bjf no means ininccn.Hsary Lii cinpluiaine this point. 
There arc still many pcr-smi.s who have failcrl to realize it. Thero 
are e,ven pcojile wlm aceni to iriiagino that it rs unimportant 
whether nr not pleaBVin: is, [iresent in tire sexual net. ‘M do not 
believe mutual pleasure in the sexual act has any particular bear- 
ing on the liappiness of life,” once remarked Dr. Howard A. 
KellyH iSucIi astaternent means — if indeed it miHins anything — 
that the marriage tic has no “^particular bearing” on human 
happiness; it ineatiH tlint the way iiiu.st he freely opened to 
adultery and divorce. Even the mo.st perverae ascetic of the 
^fiddle Ages scarcely ventured to make a Btatcinent so Ilagrantly 
opposed to the osperieucc-s of hum unity, and the fact tliat a dia- 
tinguished gynecologist of tlie twcntictli cr'iitnry cun make it, 
with almost the air of stating a truism, is. ample justification for 
tire einpliasis whicii it has nowadays hecome necesHary to place on 
tiic! art of love. ‘TJ.vor criiiri digmitatis nomen. est, non volup- 
tatia,” was indeed an ancirmt rugsin dictum. But it is not in 
harmony with modern ideas. It was not even altogether in 
hamiony with C’liristianity. For our modern morality, us Ellen 
Key ivcll says, the unity of love and marriage is a fundamental 
principle.” 

Tho neglect of the art of love has not l)eon a universal 
phenomenon ; it is more esfaudally characteristic ol' t.'hristendom. 
Thu ajiirit of ancient lloino umlouhtedly ])i'edispo,sed Europe to 
Kuch a neglect, for with iheir rough lailtivation of the military 
virtues iind ibeir iMaiditiidc for the liner aKjiOcts of civili- 
aation the homans were willing to regard love as a permissible 
inriulgenee, hut Ihey were not, us a ]icai»le, ]irc|iureil to cultivate 
it na un art. Tlieir poets do not, in this mutter, represent tlio 

1 f'ciluiiilniM ini"'(in,y of I1ii' Auii'n'i'iin Mcdiwil AsSDciuLloii, 1000, 

3 Ellen Key* Vchcr lAtiliu und like, fl. 1^4. 
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moral feeling of their bast people. It is indeed a highly significant 
fact that Ovid, the most distinguished Latin pocit who concerned 
himself inueh with the art of hu e, associated that art not so much 
with Tviorality as with immorality. As he viewed it, the art of 
love was less the ait of retainiiig a woman in her home than the 
ait of winning lior away from it ; it was the adulterer’s art rather 
tiian the liusband’s art. Such a conception would be impossible 
out of Europe, i:>nt it proved very favorable to the growth of the 
Christian nttitiiclo towards the art of love. 

Love as an art, as well iih a ]iiiflfiion, seems to have received con- 
Biclctable study in nntlquily, tlioufflr the results of that study have ■per- 
ished. Cadmus hniesiua, says finitlas, wrote fourteen great volumes oa 
tho passion of love, but they arc, not new to be found, nohde {Oas 
G>'ii;chinrhe linmau, p. 153) has a brief BOotion on the Greek philosophie 
writers on love. Bloeli incilriiffe xiir r.^i;chopatlLia Srxunlis, Teil I, 
p. ini) enumerates the atieicnl women writers who dealt with the art 
of love, hfonlaigiio Uv. ii, Ch. V) gives a list of ancient 

elassicol lost lioolis on love. Hurton (Anatomi/ of il/cianchoZy, Bell’s 
(■(litioil, vtd. iii, |i. 2) also gives a list of lost books on love. Burton 
liimsulf dealt at length with the. manifold, signs of love and its grievous 
a.vniptOTua. Boissicr do i^auvngiH, early iu the eighteenth century, pub- 
lished a I.ntin tbeais, Do Amorc. diseuasing love somewhat in tho same 
spirit as Builoii, as a psyclde. tliseuse to be treated and cured. 

Tho breath of Christian asceticism had passed over lore; it was 
no longer, as iu classic days, an av(i to he cultivated, hut only a malady 
to be pvired. Tlio true inlmritor of tlio rlaasio spirit in this, as in many 
other matters, was not the Cliristitin world, hut the world of Islam. 
The I'oi'fumod Garden of tlic Shnik Nefzaoni was probably writteii in tlio 
eity of Tunis early in the sixtsentli century by an author who belonged 
to the hoiilli of T\inls. Its opening invocation clearly indicates tlint it 
departs widely from the eomsqitimi of love a.s a disea.se; ‘Tralse be to 
Ond wliti has placed man's greatest pleasures in the natural pavta of 
woman, and has destined the iiutural parts of man to afford the greatest 
en.ioyorents In wnninn,” The. Ariihie hook, El Klab, or ‘'The Secret 
Laws of I. 1 OVC,'’ is n modern work, hy Omer Haloby Abu Othmtn, who 
was boi n in Algiers of a Uroari-sli mother and a Turkish father. 

Eor Cbrintianity the permission to yield to the sexual 
impulse at ail was merely a eoneession to human weaknoaa, an 
inrlulgenee only possible when it was earefuliy liedgcd and 
guarded on (.n'ory side. Almost from ilie first the Cbristinna 
began to cultivate the art of virginity, and they could not bo 
as 
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difllciiiaLe tlieir point of viow na to approve of tliR art of love. All 
tlioir pafiKioiiato aduratiou in tlio aidieio of sex went out iowarda 
cliaBtity. PoBsessed by eueli ideals, they ccmld only tolerate 
Inunau love at all by piiviiifi to one sperial fonii of it n r(di/|ions 
aacrameidal oharacter, and even that sacramental halo imparted to 
love a (piasi-ascotic diarutler wliicli prerhuled tlio idea of regard- 
ing love as an arl.i Love gained a religious element hut it lost 
amoral element, since, nulsidt- I'liristianity, tlie art of love is part 
of the foundation of sexual lumiilily, wlierevcu' aueli morality in 
any degree exists. In ('liristeiulnm love in marriage was left to 
shift for itself as host it miglit; the art of love, was a dubion.s art 
wliicb was held to indicate a ccrtiiiii coiuiiuM’co with immorality 
and even indeed to be itself iiunioral. That feeling was doubt- 
less strengthened hy the fact that Ovid was tlio must eruispicuous 
master in literature of the art nf love, II is literary reputation — 
fill’ grenter than it now seems to uh- — gave distiiiciioii to his 
position as the author of the eliit-f extant text-book of llie art of 
love. With niiiuanism and the It(muissauee, and tlu! eonseijuent 
realization that Christianity laid nverlnoked one. siile of life, 
Ovid’a .-Irx Aiiialoria was placed on a pi'destal it bud not oeeupied 
before or sinecf. It re|iresented a step forwan! in eivili/.alinn; it; 
revealed love not as a meni lunnial insltnet nr a mere pledged 
duty, but iiH a eomplex, liumaue, mid ndined I’ctalioualiip ivlueh 
demanded eidtiwilion; "nr/i' amor:" Ihieeaceio made a 

1 In 101 luliiifnible ttrlii li' oil li'rieihieh Ri'lilegol's f.iirimle (.l/'ii/Ua- 
SrJtuU, laoil, lleffc X), .\li'ji'V-Hi'nrey. in jioliiling nut Hint tlm 

Crttliolie Siua'iOUPlitli) i'ii|ice|itiim nf I’l.iniagi* liri'iisi-il love, Imi, fiiileil to 
rluviiti! it, ngiirds IjUiiiutr, mUIi iili its (lefi-i'ts. as Hie first exiiresaion 
Ilf Hie viiiity i.f ilie sense:) anil (be wnil, nnil. ns siieii, the basis of tlio 
new eliiies of love. It iiiiiKt, liowever, lie sail] Hint four liiuiOreil jeiira 
t'lirlier I’oiitniio leal i XpresHed <‘iia s:;me erotic unity far morn r ibustly 
mil wliolesomely Huiii Selileffel, Llimigli (he Lai in’ ver.se in wliieh ho 
ivrnfn, fresii amt vilsi] as it i«, rr'liiaiiieil williiiiit inilui'iiee. Pontaiio’a 
narmimi, iiii'Uuliag Hie “He Aiiiore f'fiiijujrali,’' liave, at length hreu 
reiii'iiitcd in a Bi'liolnrly cilithiii hr Soliliili. 

1! From the lliirtceatli In (lie HCvnitecTith eeiiturii's Oviil was, in 
reality, the most |iO|inliir lool iiitlncnfiul chissie poet. TIis worhs ]ilaye(l 
a Ito'ac part in iiioiildiTiK Ucnnissnnci" liii'riilitrc. not hae-t in Kugliuid, 
wliere ^farhnve tiaiislaicMl his ..iiiiroi«, and .‘ihnhespearc. ilnriiiF Hie early 
veiir.a of Ills literary activity, was lu'ciitlv itohdded lo linn (see, ii.i?., 
.‘''Mncy Lee, “Ovid ami Kliakesitcin'e’a Hainiets,'* (jaiirirrii/ Rttintfia, Ap.j 
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wise teaclier put Ovid’a Ars A7naioria into the hands of the 
young. In nil age still oppresHcd hy the inecliteviil spii’itj it was a 
mucli needed text-hook, hut it possessed the fatal defect, as a text- 
book, of prcBentirig the orotic claims of the iiidivklual as divorced 
from the cduima of good social order. It never succeeded in 
estnbliEhing itself a.s a generally accepted manual of love, and 
in tlie eyes of riuiny it served to .stamp the auhjeet it dealt with 
as one that lies rniLside the limits of good morals. 

IVlieu, liowever, we take a wider survey, and inquire into tliB 
diacipliiie for Ufe lluit is imparted to the young in mimy parts of 
the world, we sliall frequently lind that the art of love, under- 
stood in varying wnys, is an o-ssential part of that disriTilinc. 
Summary, tliough generally adequate, as are the educational 
methods of primitive pcoplc.s, they not seldom include a training 
ill those aids which render a woman agreeable to a man and a 
man agreeable to a woman in tlie relationship of marriage, and it 
is often more or le.“s dimly realized that courtship is not a mere 
prcliniinury to marriage, but a biologically essential part of the 
marriage rehitioiisiiip tliroughout. 

Bexiwl inilialiion is carrieil nut very tliorouglily in Axinibn- Innd, 
Gentvnl Africa. H. (.Irawford Aagas, the first Knropoan to visit the 
Azimlia people, livtitl amring ttiein for ii year, and Ims described the 
Cliensainwiill, or initiation cereniony, of girls. “At the first sign o( 
mcnstniation in a young girl, she is tiiiight the. mystcricB of womanhood, 
and is shown the dilterciit positions for sexual interoourae. The vngiiuv 
is hnnillcd freely, and if not prevlmialy enlarged (which may have taken 
place, at tliC harvest festivat when a boy and girl arc allowed to 'keep 
house' during the day-time by tliemaolvea, and when quaHi-intcrcourso 
takes place ) it is now enlarged hy nicnna of a horn or cOrn-ooh, which is 
iii-serted and snenred in place hy hands of hark doth. When all signs 
[of nienatniation] have iiasBcd, a public announcement of a dance is 
given to the women in the village. At this daneo no men are allowed to 
bo present, and it was only with a great deal nf trouble that I managed 
to ■witness it. The girl to be 'ilanced' is led hack from the bush to her 
mother’s hut where slie in kept in solitude to the, morning of the dance. 
On that morniiig she is placed on the ground in a sitting position, while 
tlie dancer.s form a ring around her. Rc-veral songs arc then sung with 
rctcronoH to the genital organs. The girl is then stripped and made to 
go thrmigli the mlniie porforinaiiec of Boxnal intercouvsc, aud if the move- 
laents arc not enacted properly, as Is often tho case when the girl la 
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timid Rlld liO-isliful, one of the olih-r u'omcii wilt take her jilnce and bIioW 
tier how bIio ih to perform. Many songs) about the relation bctiveen men 
arid women arc mirig, and the girl is insi riictetl ns tn all her (Urtiea when 
she bfscomei) a wife. She, in also iiiHtrueted that durttig tlie time of hat 
mciiHtruiLtion ahe is uiielean, and that during her monthly period alie 
must eloso her vulva with a pad of lilin; used for tlnj jiurpnse. Tha 
ohjeet of tlie dunce i« to ineuleafe, U) the girl tlie knowledge of married 
life. Tho girl i« tnnght In he fuithful to her hiwbiind ntul to try to hear 
c'hildren, nnd hIuj !h also Inught the viiritiMB arts nrid methods of making 
Ilermdf Bcdiielive and pleasing to her hiiHlmnd, and of tjiiis rntuitiing 
him in her power." (It. f’niwCnrd AngiiH, "The CheiiBamwali/’ 
ZeiUahri/l fiir JUltinolnijk, 1803, Tlt'ft fl, p. 470), 

In AijVHsinia, ne well as on the Znie/iiiar eunst, aewirding to Sleeker 
(quoted by TiosH-Burtels, /la« Tl''eili, Scetinii llOJ young girls are cdu- 
ented in buttock morenieiita wbicli imTeiiBe their eliurtn in enitiia. 
Tliese movements, of a rota lory ehararter, are called. Dnk-Tluk. To be 
Ignorant of Ilnk-Diik is a great disgriiee to a girl. Among the Swahili 
women of /Junzlbtir, indeed, a eimijilete arlistie sysbun of l)ip-movemcnta 
is enltivnted, to be displayed in cnitlts. It prevails more especially on 
the coast, nnd ii Bwaliili woniiiii is not euuuted a "lady" (hibi) uuIusb 
bIib is aequainled with tins ait, I’lum sivty to eighty young women 
[trueliee thia buttord: iliinee Ingelber for some eight Inmrs a day, laying 
aside all clotliing, and singing Hie while. The puldie are not admitted, 
Tim dance, whieli is a. kind of iniitatiim of enitiw, luiu been described 
Ity 57uche ("Silteii vind flebiiiiiclm der -Siialieli," Zi'ilnrluifl fur Ethno- 
logie, 1S90, Tteft -'’.-.'I, p. 7U), Tlie more accinnpii.slied diuieei'.s excite 
gimeral ndiiiiiatiim. Tlnring tin* liitU-r piirt of this iuiliuliun varioue 
feats are iiapo.sed, tn teal. Mm girl’s .skill and aelf-eontrol. For iiistanoo, 
bIui niiiHt diiiii-e up to a Urn mid I'einove from tlm midst of tlii' fire a 
vessel full of water to Hie brim, witliont spilling it. At the end of tlirea 
niimths Hid training is over, and Hit', girl goes lionu) in festival attire. 
Slid is ninv cdigilile for iiiarrisige. .Similar eustoms are said to prevail 
in tlio Ibiteh East, Indies nml elsewliere. 

Tlio llebi‘ew.« liad eroMe iliincen, wliieli were doubtless related to 
tlie art of love in marriage, mid aniong tlie Greeks, and their dtaciplea 
the lUiiiians, tlm eoneeplion nf love as an artwdiieli needs training, skill, 
and ciilUviitinn, was still extant, Tliat eorieeptinn was erirslicd by 
Christianity whieli, alLliough it sanetilled tlie iiistiliitjoii of matrimony, 
degradcrl that .sexual love wliieb i.s nnnniilly Hie coiileut of iiuirriage. 

In 1170 the question was brouglil beforn a Court of loive by fl 
baron and Indy of Cliainiingin', whelher love is eoiiipnlihle witli marriage. 
"No,” said the. Imrou. "I admire and respin-t the sweet intinniey of mar- 
ried cmiples, but I eanmit enll it love. T-ove ileslres olislneles, mystery, 
stolen favors. Nuiv busbninU rwul wives bohlly avow' Llie.ir relatioiisblpj 
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they poSacBB each other withoiii contradiction and ■vvitliout reserve. It 
cannot then he love that they esiietienee." And altar inatuie delihora- 
tion the Indies of tin! Conrt of Love adopted tlie baron’s ccncluaiona 
(E, de la Hedollinre, Uintoire des Muiurs dea Pranga-is, vul. iiij p. 334). 
There was iindoiilitcdly nn elciuent of trutli in the baron's argumonta. 
Yet it may wtdl bo tloulited whether in any non-Christian country it 
would ever Imvo been possihln to obtain neceptnnea for the doctrine that 
love and marriage are incoinpatibie, Tliis doctrine wns, however, as 
Eiliiit points out in his Ijoyigtic des fioiiimcnts, infivitahlSj wltetij as 
among the mediuviil noliili tj'j niarringe was merely a political or 
domestic treaty unrl could not, llnwetore, he. a method of moral elevation. 

*'\Miy is it,” aske.d Itf’tif de. la Hretnune, towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, “Liiut girla who have no morals are more seductive 
and more lovenide tlitui honest women? It is bccnusc, like the. Greek 
courtesans to wliom grace and voluptnonsiiess were taught, they have 
Btndicd the art of pleiming. Among the foolisli detrnctors of my <7oit- 
tcznjmrffiiics, Tiot one guBssed tlm pliilosophic aim of nearly everyone of 
these talcs, whieli is to suggest to honcGt woman the ways of making 
tkennselves lovfid. I shoiild like to see. the. inatlhitiou of inltiationsi 

such as those of the anciontB To-day tiie happiness of the 

liuinan speeics is alien doiied lo elianee; nil the e.'cperience of women is 
individual, like tliat of nnimalH; it is lost with those women wlio, being 
naturally amiaiilc, miglit have taught other.s to become so. Prostitutes 
aloud make ii supiTilcial study of it, and the lessons they receive are, for 
the nitisb pni't, as Tiarmfiil ns those of reapocfnble Greek and Roman 
matrons wore holy and ImnoTable, only tending to waivtonnuas, to tho 
exliauation alike of tlio pnraa anil of the pliysical faciiltic.s, while 
the aim of till! uneieiit matrons was tlie niiion of husband and wife 
and tlieir ooitual attmdmient tlirongli pleasure. The Christian religion 
annihilated (he Mysteries ns infamous, but we, may regard tliai 
annihilation, as one of the wrongs done liy Christianity to hnraanity, a.s 
tlie n'ovk of men with little enliglitenment and hitter seal, dungerous 
puritans who were the natural enemies of marriage" (Rdtif do la 
Erutuiirii', jlfnnsieur Kiriolns. reprint of 1883, vol, x, pp. 1110-3). It may 
bo added that Dilliren (Dr. Iwan Bloeli) regards Efdif a.s "a master in 
tlie Ars Amaiidi," and cliacusscs him from this point of view in his 
Kdlif de Id /iretonne (pp. 362-371). 

Wliother nr not Cliristianity is to be helfl responsible, it 
cannot lie doiilited that Itiroiifiboiit Ohristondom them liaa been 
n lamentable ffiihire to Tecognisse the suprenie importance, not 
only orntioiilly Invt mnrnlly, of the art of love, Tl?en in tlic grout 
revival ol sexual enlightenment now taking place around iia tlicre 
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ia rarely even the lainteht rccfigaition. that in aexual enlighten- 
ment the one thing esBentiuHy neceBaai'y i$ a knowledge ot the art 
of love. For the mo.st eexiial inKtructinu ns at presen*- 

imdei'fitootl, ie purely negativoj n mere string of thou-shalt-nota, 
If that fiiihii'G n'erc due to the coiiHcioim and dcdiberate recogni- 
tion Dint while the art of love iinifit ho bnpod on physiologienl and 
pwyohologiiail knowledge, it is far ton sulitle, too complex, too 
peraoniil, to he fonnuliited in leetUTCS imd manunls, it W'ould bo 
renKoiiiiIilc and wnnid. lint it tiiHnnr to rest entirely on igiiorance, 
indilTcrence, or W'orae. 

Ijovc-making is indeed, like other arts, iin art that is partly 
nntiiriil — “an art that nature inakes”~anrl therefore it is a 
natural subject for learning and exercising in jday. Cluldren 
left to theinsdves tend, both jdayfully and serionsly, to practico 
love, alike on the physieal and the psychic Bides. ^ But thi» play 
is on its physieal side stonily repressed hy their eldera, w'hen dia- 
covoredj and on its jisychie side langlied at. Anioiig the well- 
lired ela.sse.s it is usnnlly Ktari^ed out at an early age. 

After pnljorLy, if not before, llierc ia anoDier form in which 
the art of love i.s largely u.vperimented and practised, especially 
in England end Ainerira, the form of flirtation. In its clemeii- 
tiu'v luanifestntions flirting is entirely natural and iKU'mal; w'C 
may tnice it even in animals; it is simply the beginning of court- 
shi]i, at tin: early stage when eoiirtsbip may yet, if dc.sirod, be 
lirokeii olT. Under modeni civilized cunditiona, however, flirta- 
tion is often more than tbi.s. These conditions make, marriage 
dillicult; tlioy make love and its engagements too serioua a 
III after to be entered on lightly; thi'y make actual sexual inter- 
('0ur.se dangerous as well uh diareimtnble. Flirtation adapts 
itself to tbeso conditions. Instead o,f Vicing merely the pre- 
liminary stage of normal coortsliip, it is developed into a form of 
sexual gratiflcntion ns complete as due, observation of the condi- 
tion.s already mentioned will allow'. In Germany, and especially 
in Fnuicc where, it ia held in great abhorrence, this is the only 
form of lUrbation known; it i.s regarded as an exportation from 


iTJil« lam alrumly liwni iliHi'iisneil in Clmjiter 11. 
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the United States and is denominated "flirtage.” Its practical 
oiitcoiiie is held to be the "demi-vierge/’ who knows and has 
experienced the joy.s of box while yet retaining her hymen intact. 

IliiH (Icjjciicnito form of flirtation, nviltiToted not an a part of 
flOU^t.^lnIl| but for its own fluke, has been well clcecribed by Iforel (Bio 
I'liirir,, pp. !)7'1()1). ilo dcfliiefl it a.s including “all tlioae 
exprcHRioiifl of tins hi'xuhI iimtinct of ono individual towards another 
Individiml wlileb exeilo the other's Ht'xual instinct, coitus licing aLwaya 
excepted.” Tii the liwf(inning it umy lie merely a provocative look or a 
simple apparently uiiinteiitional touch or contact; and by slight grada- 
tions it niiiy piiHH on to cnrcsaca, kiasca, craiiraces, and even extend to 
pTCSHure or friction of the Roxual parts, soinetinies leading to orgasm. 
Tlius, Ford niention.fl, a sensuous womnn hy tlie presaurc of her garment* 
in dancing can jirodnce ejneuhition in her partner. Moat usually the 
process la that voluiituims contiict and rovei'y whioh, in ISnglish slang, 
is called “B)iooning.*' Prom first to last there need not be any explicit 
explanations, proposals, or dcclaration.s on cltbev side, and neither party 
is comiiilttcd to any rclalionslnp with tlie other beyond the period 
devoted to Jlirtage. Tn one form, however, flirtage ennai.sts entirely ia 
the oxcitonicut of a eonversation devoted to erotic and indecorous topica 
Either the imiii or the woninn nnty take the aci.ive part in (lirtage, but 
in a womnn more relinement and skill is roquirccl to play the active part 
without repelling the nmn or injuring her reputation. Iiidecd, mucli 
the same is true of men also, for women, while they oiten like flirting, 
usually prefer its more refined forms. There arc infinite forms of lliitr 
age, and while as a prelimiiinry part of courtship, it has its normal plooa 
and justitii'iitinn, Ford conelndefl that “iis an end in itself, and ne.ver 
passing hoyond itself, it i« a phenomenon of degeneration.” 

Prom thci French point of view, (lirtage and flirtation generally 
have been discusHod by MndainB Ilentam ('‘Family Life in America," 
Foruni, March, IHOfi) who, however, fails to realize the natural basis of 
flirtation in courtship. She regards it as a sin against the law "'rhoa 
alialt not play with love,” for it ought to have the excuse of an irresisti- 
Ide passion, hut she tliinks it ifl eoinimra lively inoffeusive in America 
(though still a deteriomting indnenee on the. women) on account of the 
tempci-ament, edimatiou, and liabits of tho people. It must, however, 
be rnniuriibeved that play lulB a proper relationship to all vital activities, 
and that a reasonable criticism of flirtation is concerned rather with its 
normal liuiitatumfl than with its right to exist (.see the ohservatious on 
the natural basis of coquetry and the ends it subserves in “The Evolution 
of Modesty” in voliime i of these Studies). 
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Wliile flirtfltion in its natural fonn — though not in the per- 
verted {onn of ‘'ilirtnge”— hua sound jiistification, alike aa a 
method of testing a lover and of acquiring some, sinalt part of 
the art of love, it reniains an altogether inadequate preparation 
for love. This is suITieiently shown b)' the frequent inaptitude 
for the art of love, imd even for the mere physical act of love, bo 
frequently manifested both Ijy men and ■women in the very 
countries ivliere flirtation Jiinst n<mrislu‘fl. 

This ignorance, not merely of the. art of love but even of the 
physical factB of se.xaal love, is iimrked not only in women, 
e.spec:)ally women of the niirhlle elnsa, Init also in men, for the 
c.ivili'/.ed man, as FritHvli long ago remarked, often knows less of 
the facts of the sc-xual lire, than a milkmaid. It shows itself 
differently, however, in the two bo.vcb, 

Anmng wnmon sexual ignorance, vanges from complete 
innocence of the fact that it involvim any intimate bnrlily rela- 
tionahip at all to misapprehcmaioTis of the mn.at variona kind; 
some tliink that 11 lo rehiiioTishifi conaiats in lying .'side by side, 
many that inlercour.'i* taiccs place at tin; nuvt'l, not a few that 
the act occupies tlic wliolc jiiglit. It bas been run, 'ossary in a 
previou.4 chapirw lo disens.s tin; g-cneral evila of sexual ignorance; 
it is here netesfary In refer to its morn aiieeial evils as regards 
the relatiofiBliip of maiTiage. (Jirls are ediiealed witli the vague 
idea tluit they will iiiarry, - <|uil:e edrreclly, for the majority of 
tlicm do miii'i’v,- • liut tlu; idea that tiuw immt be cdueftU’d for 
tlie career that will naturally fall to Dieir lot is an idea wliicli 
as yet lias never sciiried to neeur to the teaehers of girls. Their 
heads •artj erinnmeil to stupidity with (he Imowledge of facts which 
it i.s no one's eoneerii to kjiow, bat tlu; .mqiromely iinjiortiiiit train- 
ing for life they are totally unable to teiieli. \\'omi;n arc trained 
for nearly every avneation under the sun; for tlic .supreme 
avocatian of wifehood and niotlicrhood tbev lire never trained 
at all! 

Xt may he said, and with truth, tliat the ])rp.senk incompetent 
training of girl.s is likely to contiime so long ns thu motliera of 
girls are emitmit to demand nothing Itelter. It may also lie said, 
with ovmi greater truth, that there is much tlmt cimcerna the 
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knowledge oi soxunl rolationfilnps which tlic mother herself may 
moBt in-opGi-ly impart to her daughter. It inuy further he 
asserted, most uiianswerahly, that the art of love, with whicli we 
are here more especially concerned, can. only he learnt by actual 
c-rperience, an e.vperieiict! which our social tradition, s malce it 
difficult for a virtuoiiH girl to acquire with credit. Without here 
attempting to apportion the eharc of hhnne which falls to each 
cause, it remains unfortunate that a woman should so often enter 
marriage with tlie wonst possible equipment of prejudices and 
j.iisapproliensiona, even when she Ijclicves, as often happens, that 
she knows all about it. Even with the best equipment, a woman, 
under present conditions, enters nian-Lage at a disadvantage. 
She awaices to the full realization of love more slowly than a 
man, and, on tlie average, at a later age, so that her experiences of 
the life of sex before marriage have usually been of a much more 
restricted kind than her lni.sband’s.i So that even with the heat 
preparation, it often happens that it is not until several years 
after marriage that a woman clearly realizes her own sexual needs 
and adequately cstiiiuitea her husband’s ability to satisfy those 
needs. Wo cannot over-estimate the personal and social imT;)OT- 
tance of a, complete preparation for marriage, and the greater 
tlic dilTleiilti('.s ydin'ed in tlm v'ny of divorce the more weight 
necessarily attaches to that preparation. ^ 

Kvi'ryoiin iw iiTOlmVdy lu'fiuaitilctl with iniiny cases of the extrenw 
ignornmift of women na entering rmirriago. The following case oonesm- 
inff n. woman of tH’enty.Heveii, who had heen a.skcd in itiarriiige, is some- 
what extreme, hut not vny exceptional. “She did not feel sure of her 
nflflctioii and she asked a woman cmiain conoerning the moaning of love. 
Tliis cousin lent her Kllis Kthelmer’a pamphlet, The Human Floicer. 
She learnt from this that men doaired Um body of a woman, and this 

1 By the age of twenty-five, as G. Hirth remarks (li'e.cosMr Bcimat, 
p. 541), an energetic and an.v'ually disposed man in a large city has, for 
the nio.st part, already had relations with HOinc twenty-five women, per- 
haps even as many as fifty, while, a well-bvcd and eiiltivated woman at 
that age is still only heginning to realize the slowly summating excita- 
tions of sex. 

2Tn Ills study of "^Oonjugnl Aversion" IJnnrnal Nervous anA 
Me.nial Disiif/so, Wept,, TSilS! Smith Baker points out the value of 
jidnrpmte se.xual knowledge before marriage in laesening the risks of such 
iweraion. 
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♦a appallftd lifir that Bho vivr quite ill fur several flays. The next tinm 
her lover alteni[iled a caress bIui tulrl him that it was ‘hist.* Since then 
»ho has read Georffo Jlnovn’s ffislC)- 5'ercsri, and the. knowledge tluit 
‘women enu he as hnd as men’ Inis made her «ad.” The “llislorics" 
eontained in the Apiieiidic-eR to previous voliuneB ol these fSUiilks reveal 
niinierons itistanees of the dcplnralile rgnoratiee oF young girls coneern- 
ing the most cctitrnl farts of the srxuiil life. It is not sin prising, under 
aueh plTciiin.stiinfrs. that iiiuriingr leads to ilisillilsifinniCTit Or rcputalou. 

It is ctunmmily said that the duty oF initialing the wife into the 
privilegca find iddignliraiw oC nmrringe properly ladoiigs to llic husband. 
Apart, however, aUogtdher From Ihe fart tUnt it. is unjust to a woman 
to rotiipnl her In hind lierm'lC in ninniage hefore sho hii« fully realiied 
whnt nmrriiige rneniis, it must iilsri he said that Llitre. aro nniny things 
nercHsary fur vvnriieii In know that it i.f unreasoiiiilih' to expert a hn.shnnd 
io explain. Thi.s is, for io.Hlaner, iiolahly the ea.se ns regards the moro 
latigiiiiig and exliausting effects of coitus on a umu as compared with 
^ woman. The inexperienced hride cannot know heCorehntid that the 
frequently repealed orgiisnis which render lier vigorouH and radiant exert 
» (Ippressing effeel on her hnsliand, and his uniseulino jiride induce.s him 
to attempt to cnneeiil Hint faet. The. hride, in her iniinmiee, in niieon- 
seiOuK that her pleasure is Isnight at her husband'n expense, and that 
wluil ifl not exee.ss to her, may he a serious excess to him. Tlie woman 
who knows (nolnldy. fur instanee, a widow who reniurries) is careful to 
guard her iLusItniid's heiiUh in IhiH respect, by restraining her own 
ardor, For slip rciUiws tUiit n tniin is not willing to admit that he ia 
luciipahle of snilMfying his wife's desires, (G. Ilirtli has also pointed 
out how impfirtiiiit it i.s that wnnieii should know heFnre nmrringe tho 
Baliiriil tiiuilH Ilf iiinHi'iiliiie |iiiteiiey, IVepc s‘ir jfAeJir, p. .571.) 

Tlifi i.gTiornm'U of woiikui of nil Hint oont'orna tlio art of IovGj 
arnl tlidr tobl luck of prpiiiuntion for tlie Jiiitural fucLi of the 
atsuiil Hfu, woulil jini-hnps hr ivt Icra civil augvtry for uiariiage if 
it were ahvay.s eoTtipen.siilccl hy the Icriowlotlge, skill, iind coe- 
fii(l(ir(itmi>.«ft of the lotslniiul. But tliat in hy no means always the 
™e. Within the orilinnry range wc fmd, at all events in 
ICnglnncl, the large group of men whoso kiunvloclge of women 
before marriage has Imen nuiinly eonfiiiecl to prostitute.s, and the 
important nnd not im-iin.sidernlilr' griin]i of men who have had no 
iutimato intereonr.se with women, their sexual experiences having 
been eonfined In miistiirhatiun or other auto-erotic manifeatar 
tions. and to llirlntinn. (Vrbiilily llie mim of sensitive and 
intelligeiit tempernment, wlmtever Ids training or lack of train* 
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ing, may bucccgcI with paticnco aiul coiisideratioii in oTercomlng 
all the difficulties i:)lacod in the way of love by the mixture of 
ignorances and prejudices which so often in woman takes the 
place of an education for the erotic part of her life. But it can- 
not be said that citlier of these two groups of men has been well 
equipped for the task. The training and experience which a man 
luceivGH from a prostitute, even under fairly favorable conditions, 
scarcely form the right preparation for approaching a woman of 
his own class who has no intimate erotic experiences. ^ The 
frequent result is that he is liable to waver between two opposite 
courses of action, both of tliem mistaken. On the one hand, he 
may treat his bride aa a prostitute, or as a novice to be speedily 
Tuonlded into the sexual shape he is most accustomed to, thus 
running the risk either of perverting or of disgusting her. On 
tho other hand, realising that the ])urity and dignity of his bride 
place her in an altogether flilfercnt class from the women he haa 
previoualy known, he may go to the opposite extreme of treating 
her with an exaggerated respect, and so fail either to aronae or 
to gratify her erotic lieeds. It ie difficult to say which of these 
two coiu’ses of action is the more unfortunate; the result of both, 
however, ia frecpiently found to be that a nominal marriage 
never bi-eomea a real marriage. ^ 

1 "It miiv be Said to tlic lumnr nt nicii,” Adler truly rama-rka (op. 
cit,, p. 182), "that it is perluvpH not often their conacioua brutality that 
ia at fault in this matter, hut luevilv luck of skill and lack of under- 
BtuTidiiig. Tho husl)iiiid who is not Hpeeially endowed by nature and 
e.'tperieiicn for jisyuhic iutercouran with women, is iiot likely, through his 
ourlier iutercourso -with Venus vulgivai'a, to hring into marriage any 
useful knowledge, psychic or physical.” 

2 "Tho first night," writes a eorresiKindent enneerning his mar- 
riage, “she found the act very painful awl was friglitenocl and surprised 
at the size of niy penis, and nt my audileiily getting on her. We had 
tidl;(!d very openly about sex things before, marriage, and it never 
ocenried to me. that .she wavs ignorant of the details of the act. I 
imagined it would disgust her to talk ahmit these things; but I now 
sec I should have expluinod things to her. Reforo marrying T had come 
to the conclusion that the respect owed to one’s wife was iuoompatiblo 
with any talk that might seem indecent, and also I had made a resolve 
not to siihjeot her to whet T thought tlien were dirty tricks, even to be 
naked end to have Iier naked, Tn fact, T was the victim of mock mod- 
pstyi it was an artificial reaction from the life I Imd been living before 
marriage. Now it sflcins to me. to lie imturnl, if you love, a woman, to 
tin whatever oecuirs to you and to her, Tf T had not felt it wrong to 
enenurage, mieh lU'ls iietween us, tliern might have been established a 
sexual symtmtivf which would have bonntl me more closets tp ae.r.“ 
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Yet tliere can be no ilouljt wliatcvcr tiuit the other group of 
men, the mm who enter marriage without any erotic experiences 
run even greater rieks. Tlieae arc often tlic licst of men, both as 
regnrrls peraoiial character and mental power. It is iiKlecd 
aRtonishing to find how ignorant, Iiotli practically and theoret- 
ically, very ahlc and highly educated men may he concerning 
sexual iiintlera. 

“Ccmiplcte nlifltintmcp during youlli,” unye Freud ( flcsiiaf-Fjobioftie 
Marnli, 1D08), “is not tlic hi'Hb iii eparalion for iiiarriuge in a young nun, 
IVonicn divine tliin and pri'fiw tiiftHO of their woorra who have airGufly 
nrovod tlii'maplVfB to ho niMi witli other women.’' Ellen Key, refeiTing 
to the. ilMnand aomelimoM mndi« liy women for inirity in men lUelgr 
hinle. linri ihie, p. D8), asks whcUier wotntsn realize the. elTect of their 
iidniiniiion of tint exjnirieneed and rorillrient man who knn^fH women, on 
ilie ally and hesitntitig youtli. “wlio jun-liuiw luis been slniggling hard 
for his erotlfi purity, in tlic hope tliiit a woman’N happy smile, will be 
tUo reward of hia confiuest, and who i.s eoiidemned to «ee how Hint woman 
looks down On him with lofty (sompnssion and gazes with admiration at 
Hie leopard's spols,” Wlieii the hu'er, hi Liuini >rnr]ii>lMi’H IToa loarcsf 
siiy.s to tliu heroine, 'T liiivts never yet touehed a woman," the girl “turna 
from him witli liorror, luid it sremed to her that u, cold almdder went 
tUrnugh lier, a eliilling dereptinn," The, Hume feeling is miiuifcslcd in 
nn oxaggeruted, foriii in the pimsion often cxiicricnced by rlgonms girls 
of eiglitcpn to tivontr-foiir for old roads, ('i'liia tins bison discussed hy 
h'urel. Die Rmi/VIe Fro.oe, pji, “17 r'l sey.l 

nther faetora miiy enter in a woman's prefercueo for tlio man who 
Ims eomiurreil oilier women. Even the most reliHvoiis and inovivi young 
woman, Valera mnarks (Doita Lm, p, 2013), liUos to marry a man who 
1ms loved ninny women; it gives a greater value to lus elioiee of her; 
it nlso olTers her an opporlunilv of cniivertiiig him to higher ideals. Ko 
doiiht wlien Die liioxprriciieed imm meets in mavrioge the liiiually iiiex- 
perieneeil woman they often surreed In lulnpling tliemselvca to each other 
anti a permanent modus vit’cm!! ia fvmstituted. Hut it is hy no mcana 
so always. If the wife is taugliL by' instinct or experience sho is apt to 
resent tlie nwkwurdiiefis ami lielplessneKH of iior liiisbaiul in tlm art of 
love. Even if she is ignorant she. may be perniancntly alieiiatod and 
become clirnnlcally frigid, tlirmigh the brutal ineonHidornteness of her 
Ignorant husband in carrying not wliat he coneeives to be his marital 
duties, fit liiiH already been iipeessiiry to toueb on this jiniiit in dis- 
cmwlng “Tim Hexiial Impulse in Women” in vol. iii of tiuwe UludiBs,] 
BomelimcH, indeed, seriniis pliysieiil iujurv lias iseeu inllie.ted on tha 
brids owing to tbiH Igrioniui'e of the huwbnnil. 
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"I taiti! it tliftt moHt nitm haves Imd pre-matvimonlal aesK-relation- 
Bhipflj” eorveapoiuk'iit wrifisH. “But I have Umiwn one man at least 
who, up tiii the iige oi twenty, had nut even a ludimEutaiy idea of sex 
niattevs. At twenty-nine, a few niontha beforcs niarriiif;c, hr. Oinne to ask 
nu! ho'V coitus was per for me 1 1, and displayed nu igniuiinee that I could 
not believe to exist in the mind nt an otherwi.se intelligent man. He 
had evidently iio instinct to guide liini, as tliB hrnltss have, and hia rea- 
son was unable to supply the. nenesaary knowledge. It is very curious 
that nuni aliould lose, this instinctive knowledge. I have known another 
man almost erpiiilly ignorant. He also came, to me. fox' advice in marital 
duties, noth of these men mnslurhatuil, and they were normally pas- 
Bionate.” Such cases are not so very rare. XTsually, however, a certain 
amount of information has hern acquired from some, for the most part 
unsatisfactory annrcR, and tlie ignorance is oidy partial, though not on 
that account less dangerous. 

Ilalr.aC has compared tho average husband to an orangutan 
trying to play the violin. “Love, as we instinetivoly fed, i-s tho most 
melodious of liaruiouicH. Woman is a dcliinous instrument of pleasure, 
but it is necessary U) know its quivering strings, study the pose of it, 
its timid keyboard, the changing and capricious Angering. Ifow many 
orangs — men, I mean, niiury ■without knowing what a ■woman is! 

. . . . Nearly nil men marry in the nio.st profound ignorance of 

women and of love” (Unly.nc, J‘hjinwIoffit: dit ,1/tfl^ior/t!. Meditation VII). 

Ncugebiuicr fUr dchiii t.'ihiilfe, 18811, Bk. ix, pp. 221 

ct pcr/.l has collected over one liiuulred and Afty oases of injury to 
women in roitua inllirtcrl by the penis. The causes were brutality, 
ilruultennnss of one or both parties, unusual iiositiou in coitus, diapro- 
portioji of the organa, piithologiital eomtitions of the woman’s organs 
{Of. It. \V. Tnylor, Piaoiical Treatise on S'eaual Disorders, Ch. XXXV). 
Bluinreieli also diwimssca the injurio.s proilneed hy violent coitus (Renafxir 
and Kauiiner, Dcalth ami Dmnst; in Rrlnlion to ilfarriaffe, vol, ii, jjp. 
770-770). C. 5l. Green (Boston ilfctKnal and fiurgioal Journal, 1.1 Ap., 
1003) records two cases of rupture of vagina by eexnal intercourse in 
newly-married hulies, without evidcucc! of any great violence. Mylott 
(JiiaGsh ilfetKcal Jonrtuil, Sept. 10, l.SOfl) rceords a similar case occur- 
ring on the wedding night. The anionnt of force B07netimes exerted in 
coitus IB evidenced Ity the eases, oceurring from time to time, in whicli 
intovcouvso takes jiUice by tlie urethra, 

Elllenhnrg Ands (Hoxuala ^dniropiUMe, p, 00) that vaginismus, a 
condition of spasmodic contraction of the vulva and exaggerated sensi- 
bility on the attempt to effect coitus, is diie to forcible and unskilfnl 
ntterajits at tho first enihis, Adler (Dto MangeViafto Oeschlechtscm/r ■* 
/indung dr» WfHJn’s, j). 100) also helieves that the seaiTCd remains of the 
hymen, together with painful memories of a violent Avst coitus, are the 
most freguent cause of vaginismus. 
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Tho MCaaJonul cnnr's, liOwnviM-, of pli.yau'nl injury or of pntliological 
windition produced liy violiMit t'oiliw ii.t lliu lirgiiniing of inciriuigc con- 
stitute but a very hiuhII portiem of tlic cvulioicf wliicli witucaHCB to tlia 
«vil resnUs of ttie prcviUiOit igiiciniiKo ri’gardiiiiJ' tin* art of love. Ae 
regurda Germany, Kiiibriiigi’i- writCH (Senator arul Knminer, llvalth and 
n-mctttic in Hriolioii to .Ifninniji", vol, i. p. 215); "T am pto-focLly satiB- 
fled tliiit t,li(! iiniiibt'r of yining marrlod vviinifii wlin liavr' ii lasling painful 
reetillontiori of thoir Jlrnt Hi'xunl in tc'i'cmu no cjo'i'ItIs by fur Ibo number 
rit llwHO who voiitnro In rntmiill n rloi'tor.’' Ah rogiirds lOiifrIniid, Ibe fol- 
lowing i<xperimc(! th inslTuetivisi A indy nsbvd vis unirriinl women in 
sucriwsioii, privntely, on tin! Hanio cliiy I'mifcrniTig tlieir liridul oxperi- 
nneoH. To all, hcxuhI intcronurHi; lind cnnin iih a Hliook; two Inul been 
III is<ilii tidy ignorniit nlionfc .scxmil umltorH; llin iillier.H lout tlimiglit they 
knew wlint coitiiu wan. but wore noun tlm Iohh sbofkcd. Tliodfi u-omcn 
were of tlic niidcllo (duss, pcrlinps iilxive tlin avorugn in inb'lligcnt'o; one 
was a dontor. 

Bteuer and Ifreiul, in tbeir fsfuilim itber TTyaitric (p. 216), pointed 
mit tliat tbo bridal niglit is priudli'iilly oftrii a rnpe, and tlmt it some- 
times lotida to byRteriii, wliicli iw not rnri'd until smtisfying sexual rclo' 
lionHliips nro eNtablisbcd. Kven wlien (lien! is no violenee, Kiseli (fir.-ewnf 
hiff nf Wumniii Tart 11) regards awkward and inexperienced coitus, 
li'iiding to incomplete excitement of tlie wife, ilk tbe, ebinf cause, of 
dy.s|iiiri!vniin, or aliHctiee of Ki-xniil griilifleiilinn, altbmigb gross diapro- 
HOrliori in tbc siw of (in' male uiid feiniile oigjuis, nr disease in either 
party, may lend to the hiiiiic result. Dyapareuuin, Kiscdi luldrt, is n.ston- 
isliiiigly frerjuent, tliHUgli Komeliiiirs winiirn (‘ouiplaiii nf it without 
tiisli Hen lion in order lo nroUHc ayinpittliy for tbemselvcK an sncriflccfl on 
tlic nltnr of rimrriiigisi the constant sign Is nliseiiet! of njacutation on 
the wonian'ti pnrt. Kiscli nlso olweeces tlint wedding niglit dellorations 
are often really rnpes. (Ine young bridi', known to him, wns so ignorant 
nf the pliysicfi] side of love, ntid so overwhelmed by her liusbnnd'a first 
attempt at iiitarcourse, that she lied from tbc Imusc in tbc. niglit, and 
notliiiig would ever persuiiile ber to return to lier liushand. fit i.s worth 
noting Unit by rauou law. under aueh cdreuiuslnuecs, tbc Church might 
hold the nnirriiige invalid. Bee 'rhotniis Rhiter’s Stnral Thftolngii, vol. ii, 
p. niR, and n ease in i>oint. )«dh qunleil by llcv. C. J. Rhebbcarc, "Mar- 
riage l,aw in t)H‘ Cliureh of Unglaiid,” Xinplcctiih Omiur;/, Aug., 10OD, 
p. 26.1.) Kiscli roiisiders, also, ilml wedding tours are. a mistake; since 
the fatigue, (lie exeitenu’iit. the long journeyH. siglit-secing, false modesty, 
bad hotel nrrangeiuenls, oflen combine to affect the bride uiifavorably 
and prrnlnce the, germs of serious illness. This is uiulouhtedly the case. 

The extreme pavchie impnrlauee of (he manner in which the act nf 
defloTiitiau is aeeonifiiished i.s sirongly em]difisiw’d by Adler. Tic regarda 
it ns a freipierit ciiuhc of permanent scximl anmslhcniu. “This drat 
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moment in wiiieii tlie maii’a inilividuality attaliia ita full rights often 
deciilea the wliole of life. The iinBkillcd, orer-exoitecl kuahand can then 
impUiiit tlic seod of feniiniiie inaciiaihility, and hy continued awieward- 
nesa and cnaiHcneaa develop it into permanent aiisestliesia. The man who 
takes poaBCHRion of his riglits with reckleas hrutai masculine force merely 
causes ilia wife anxiely and pain, and with every repetition of the not 
inercaaea tier repulsion, .... A large proportion of cohl-natiired 
women represent a saeriflee hy men, due either to unconaeioua awkward- 
jieaa, or, occasionally, to eoiLseious brutality towards the tender plant 
which Hliovild liavt) hecn cherished with peculiar art and love, hut has 
bean rohhed of tlm splendor of its development. All her life long, o wist- 
ful and trembling woman will preaervo the recolleetioii of a hrutai wed- 
ding jiight, ami, oflen enough, it lejnninR a perpetual soiirec of inliibition 
evP,ry time that the husband aceks anesv to gratify his deairea without 
adapting himself to his wife’s deairea for love (0. Adler, Die Ufanpr.lhafie 
Oesehlcoht.iOinji/intlunff tlea Weibrjt, pp. 15D at seij., ISl ei seij) . "I have 
seen iin honest woman ahndder with horror at liar huahand’a approach,” 
wrote Didei'ot long ago in his aaaay “Snr lea 'Pemmea”; "I have Been iier 
plunge in the bath and feel lieraclf unver auiTiuieiitiy washed from the 
stain of duly.” The aainc may still he said of a vast army of women, 
victiina of a pernieious oysteni of niovnlity wliich liaa taught them false 
ideaa of "eonjugal duty” and han failed to teach their linahands the art 
of love. 

Womeii, wlieii their fine natural inatincts have not heen 
bopelassly perverted hj'’ the pruderies and prejudices wlrich are so 
diligently instilled into them, understand the art of love more 
readily than men. Even wdien little more than ehildren they enn 
often completely take the cue that is given to them. Mnch 
more than is tlie case with men, at all events under civilized con- 
ditions, llie art of love is witli them an art tiiat htature makes. 
They ahvays know more of love, as Montaigne long since said, 
than men can teach them, for it is a discipline that is born in 
their hlood.^ 


1 Montaigne, Essaiit, Bk, iii, Cli. V, It is a significant fact that, 
even in flic matter of information, women, notwithstanding much igno- 
rance nncl im!\')ii'ric'iic!c, are often better oquiiipcd fur inarriage than men, 
Aa Flli-hriiiger remarks fSenatov and Kaminer, Hr.alth anrl 'Dviea.se in 
UeiatUm ta .Ifnrrrripp, vol. i, p. 212) , although the wife ia uaunlly inoro 
clmsto nt niai'i'iiige than thi! hushniid, yet “she is generally the better 
informed partner in mattorH pertaining to the married state, in. spite of 
"Kiisioual astoiiiBhiiig cemfessiona," 
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Tliti cxtonfilvc inrpiiricfl of Srtiiford Bdl (Zoc. r?i/) ahow that the 
emotions of si'K-kivn nmy iippoar us eaiiy uh the third jonv. It niuiji 
also }tf renieriilHmeil that, hntii i>liyai<‘ally und iisyehicnlly, girls are morn 
jirecoeUnis, more mature, than hoys (hco, e./;., lluveUick Itlliu, i[an and 
Wointin, foiirtli eilUinn. ]i|i. .'11 ol .tri/., 201), ete.). TIiuh, hy the time, she 
has reaelied the ngi* of puberty ii girl Inis had time to heeome ati accotn- 
pllalied miKlrosH of the ntiimr ni ls of love. That the. iige of pulicrty is 
tor girls the iign of lov(! seniiis fii lie wiih'ly reengiiisa'd by the popular 
itiind. Thus in o. popular “oiig of llresse n girl singa:^ 

'Srai eiilt’uh' iiion nge, 

J’ni (puitorw h ([uiiize nna. 

Ne fiui«*je ]iii« ihmn Tfige 
B'y avoir un aimuit'i” 

Tliia matter of the neximl preencity of girls has nn important bear- 
ing on the question of the “age of cniisfiit,’' or the age nt u hlch it ahould 
1)0 legal for ii girl U) (smsent to Kexiinl iidereotirae. Until within the 
loBl twenty-five years there, has iH eii ii tenih'iiey to set ii verji low nga 
(even us low ns ten) iih the agt' above whieh a iimii cnintnita nn offence 
in having sextial intemiume with a girl. In riyent yetirs there has been 
a tendciipy to nm to the opiMislte imil equally’ unfordmnUi extreme of 
raining it to ii very late nge. In Eiighmd, by the Criminnl Imw Arnctul- 
nient Act of IhSfi, the age of eon«ent waa rained fo wixtecii (this rlauBO 
ef tlifl hill being carried in tlie Ibuwe of (’oiinunnK liy a majority of 108), 
This Reems to 1 k> the reasonaliln a|^e at ■wliieli llie limit slirmhl he set 
and its e.vtrenw lu'gh liniil: in tempernte eliimites. It is the ago reeog- 
ninud by tlie Italian frimiiial Coih-, mid in many other [larts of the 
dvilired world. (Itadstone. hmvever, was in favor of raising it to 
eigiilwni. anil ITowiirt], in diseiisHiiig lliia ipieKlioii as regards the United 
Statca f .Ifa/rimonfof fn.yfi'futioiis, vol. iii. jip. Hiinks it ought 

everywhere to he raised to fwentj’-one, so eoineiding witli the age of legal 
majority at wliieli a wommi ran enter into Imsiness or potiliciil relutlans. 
’tlierfi Ims lieen, during recent years, a wide limit of varialion in the 
Icgislntioii of the ditlereiil: sVmevii-un Sbifes on this ^siiiit, the dillercTices 
of flio two limits ladiig us mneli as eiglit yisii-.s, and in snnii! important 
StafcB the net of iiib-reonrsi- with a girl uniter eighteen is deelavecl to 
lie "raiie," and fiunishnlile with imprisoiiineiit for life. 

.Snell emietment.s ns these, however, it must he reeognizwl, arc 
arhitrnry, iirlifieial, and niiriatnral. Tliey do not rest On a .sound 
hiologiea! basis, mid earnint lie enforeed hv the eoinmnn sense nf tlie com- 
munity. There is no proper annlogv helween the iifp- nf legal majority 
which is llxed, iip|iroxlimi(i‘ly. with referem'i' In Ihe ahilily to eoinprelieTid 
ahstniel. riiallers of iiilellig-nei'. and the ag* of wxmil nialiirity wliich 
weoTK mneii oitrlier, both physically imd paydilvuny, and is determinod in 
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women by a very precise biological event; the onmple.tion of puberty in 
the otiNct of iiienstniation. Among peoples living under natural coitiii- 
tions in all parts of the -world, it ia TftiogniKed tliat a girl becomes 
BCxnally a woman at puberty; at that epoch alic receives her iniUatioji 
into adult lilc and bfcoineB ii wife, unci a mother. To declare that the 
act cjt iiUeri;oursc‘, with a woman wUOj by the natural instinct of inan- 
Iciucl generally, is regarded iia old cuemgh for nil the duties of woman- 
hood, is a erimimil act of rape, punialiable by iniprisoiiraent for life, can 
only bo coiisiilercid an iibuat: of langnagc!, and, wbat ia worse, an abuse of 
law, even if ve lea\'e, all psychological and moral eunsi derations out of 
the (lunation, for it Jcinives tin; coneeption of rape of all tliat renders it 
niLturnlly and properly revolting. 

The sound view in ibis uncstion is clearly the view that it is the 
girl’s puberty winch constitutes the, criterion of the man's criminality 
in sexually approaching her. Tu the temperate regions of Europe and 
North America the average ago of tlie appearance of menstruation, the 
critical moment in ilio (■.stahlislmient of eouiplcte pulicrty, is fifteen (sec, 
nnvcloclc Ellis, und Woman, Ch. XI ; the facts are set forth at 
length in Kiseh’s iS&eual Life of 11' onion, 1000). Therefore it is reason- 
able tlint Uic act of an adult niau in having sexual connection with a 
girl under sixteen, witli or without her consent, should properly be a 
criminal act, scvcrciy punisbablc. In those land.s where the average age 
of pubcrly is bigln’r or lower, the age of consent should be raised or 
lowered accordingly. (Urnno Meyer, arguing against any attempt to 
raise the age nf consent aliuvc sixteen, considers that the proper ago 
of consent is generally fourteen, for, as iie rightly insists, the line of 
division ia between the ripe and the unripe pcrBoiiality, and -wliile the 
latter should bo atrictly preserved from the sphere of sexuality, only 
volunta-ry, not oompiulsory, influence sliould be brouglit to bear on the 
former. Semial-l'roblcme, Ap., 1000.) 

It wo take into our view the wider considerations of psychology, 
morality, and liuv,wc shall find ample justification for this point of view. 
We liavo to riniicmlier that a girl, during all the yeans of ordinary school 
life, is always inora advanced, bntli plvysically and psychically, tliau a 
boy of the same age, and wo have to recognize that this precocity eovor.s 
her sexual development j for even though it is true, on the average, that 
active sexual desire ia not usually aroused in women until a somewhat 
later age, there is also truth in the ohsewatiou of Mr. Thomas Hardy 
(Xcio Jieviem, June, 1804) : '‘It has never struck me that the spider is 
Invariahly male and the fly invariably female.’’ E-ven, therefore, when 
pcxiial iutercotiTSO takes place between a girl and a youth somewliat 
older tlmn heraclf, she is likely to ho the nwra mature, the more self- 
possessed, and the more vcBponsiblo of tlio two, and often the one -who 
has taken the inoro active part in initiating the not. (This point has 
s St 
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Iksi'JI diaoiiBtMid in "Tlie Rosiuiil Imiiiilse in Woiiicu'’ in vol, ill of tinjj, 
fltiuUm,) It niimt- be renn'iiiljorcil Hint wliori ii girl luw riuee rwidicd 
the age of jiUbETlj'i und fiiil im nil llic inalitKM' nini linhiln an Well na ilio 
filiyaiciil ilcvrliiiniii’nt of si wniiinn, il in no longer fiosnilile Ini' n. man 
nlvs’iiys to eslininlei liiT nge. It is en«_v In see that n girl Ima not yet 
rcndied the iigi* of pillieriy ; if is inipimnilile to toll wiietlier n mutiire 
'••iiniiin in under ni' over eiglits'eii; i(: in therefore, to sny flic leant, unpiah 
to make her male jairliier’e fnfi' for life depi-int on the, rei-ngniiian of a 
diatinetioii wlihdi hnn no linnis in imtiire. Siu-li eonniderafiona are, 
Indeed, wi oliviiinn tlnit there in no idinnoe of eurryhig out thoroughlv in 
pnietiee the dnelrine llml u man ahonhl he imprisojuHl for life for having 
inlcreonrHe willi ii girl who i« ovst Ihi- iige, of sixteen. It la lietter, fi om 
the legal [voint of view, to s-nat lln> net leas widely and to he quite sure 
that it is adapted to eiite.h tlie real iiinl euuKeiiiUR oflender, who may be 
punished withciut olTs'iiding the eumiuon aeivKe of tlie eoimminity. {C'f. 
Bloch, Y/in ft’.eiuir lifi^ of One Tiiiw^ (“h. XXH'; he eousidera that this 
“age. of enliseiit’' shoiild begin with the eoiiiplelisoi of the alxteenlh year.) 

It may lie neeeasary to add that tlie eHliihliHliTnent of the "age of 
conaeiit” on this hnaia hy no ineiina iinpliea that interemirae witli girls 
hut little over aixleen aliinihl lie eneoiirageil, or even aoeially and morally 
toleraleri. Ifere, however, we are not in (lie sphere of law, It ia tha 
natural (endi'uey of tlie well horn nml well nurturi'il girl under civilized 
cotidilimin to hold herself in rcKi'rve. and the preawnre. wdiercliy that tend- 
i>ney is nniinfaincd iiinl fiirfliereil iiiiiat he supplied hy the wIioIr of her 
erivlrfliinieiil, prinnirily liy Hie intelligent ndleeUon of the girl lieradt 
when »lie haa Teaehesl Ihi' ag‘> of inloleseenee, 'I’n fimta'T in a. young 
woninii who has long pushed the epoeli of pidau ty the notion that slia has 
nti respiniRiliiHly in the giinrdiaiiship of her own hoily und Roul is out 
of hiirinnny with iiiodern feeling, ns widl as vinfiivoiiible to the. training 
Ilf women for the woild. ‘riie Sfafi's wliisdi have lieen indufted la adapt 
the high iiinil of (lie age of I'Onsent have, indeeil, therehy made, an abject 
eonfessiini of their iiinliility lo iiinintnin ii deeent nioTnl levid hy inoro 
legitimiite niimiiH; they mny prolltnlily aervis as a Wiirnlng rather than 
as an exum|de. 


'Diit kiimvleilfre of tvoinen piiiiTiiit, liowtiver, rcjiluco, tlie 
igiioriiuci) of nil'll, Iml, on tin* fonlrary, iiiorely serves to reveal it. 
¥or its tlu! nvt uf lovii the man iiitint nei'e^sarilv lake the initiative. 
It 18 lie who imi.st' fir.«l: nnsoiil the niv.stery of Ihe intirnacie,'! find 
niithieitic,'* whicli Hie woinnii'K lieitrl, niiiy liulil. The risk of meet- 
ing tvith even (lie sliailnw of eoiil;i‘jii|i(, or iliegnat ie too Rericma 
to allow a w'ojrijiii, even n wife, to revciil lliii Huerels of love to a 



man who has not shown lijmself to be an initiate.^ Wumberlasa 
are the jovial and contented hnsbanda who have never Bnspcctcdj 
and will never knoWi that their wives carry about with thairij 
sometivnGH with silent reacntTnent, the ache of mysterious iahus. 
The feeling that there are delicious privacies and privileges which 
she has never been uslccd to taiccj or forced to accept, often, 
erotically divorces a wife from a huahiind who never realizes wliat 
lie liaa missed.^ The case of bucU liushands is all the harder 
because, for the most part, all that they have done ia the I'esult 
of the morality that has been preached to them. They have been 
taught from boyhood to lie strenuous and manly and clean- 
minded, to seek by all means to put out of their minds the 
thought of ivomeii or the longing lor sensuoua indulgence. They 
have been told on all sides that only in marriage is it right or 
even safe to approach women. They have acquired the notion 
that sexual indulgcnco and all that appertains to it is something 
low and degrading, at the worst a mere natural necessity, at the 
beat a duty to he accomplishecl in a direct, honornhle and straight- 
foiward manner. No one seems to have told them that love ia an 
art, and tlmt to gain real possession of a woman’s soul and body 
is n task that reepures the whole of a man’s best skill and insight. 
It may well he that when a man learns his lesson too late he is 
inclined to turn ferociously on tlie society that by its conspiracy 
ol pseudo-morality has done its best to ruin his life, and that of 
hia wile. In some of these cases husband or wife or both are 


1 "Slip, tu'vpi' loHRf! lip.r flBlf-ipBpppt nnv iny tesppet for licr,” a man 
writoa in a letter, "Hiinply beeause wo aro desperately in love witli one 
another, and cvorytliing we do — some of wllieli tlio lowest proatitutc might 
refuse to do — seems but one atteniiit efter another to translate, onr pas- 
sion into action. I never realized lieforo, not tlmt to the, pure all things 
are pure, indeed, but tlmt to the low.r nothing ia indecent. Yes, T have 
always felt it, to love her is a liberal edneation,” It is obviously only 
the existence of .such an attitude as Ihia that can enable a pure woman 
to bo passion ate. 

2 “To be really uuderatood,” as RalTord Pyke well says, “to say 
wlmt sbe likes, to utter her ImiErmost tbonghts in her own way, to east 
aside the trnditinnnl eonvontions that gall her and repress lier, to have 
Boniofine near her wiHi whom she can Vie (fuite frank, and yet to know 
that not a oylliible of wlmt she says will be, misinterpreted or mistaken, 
but rather felt just as aim feels it nil— how wonderfully eweet is this to 
every woman, end bow few incm are there who eau give it to her I" 
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finally attracted to a third pcvaon^ and a divorco enables them to 
etart afreah with Irnttcr cxpericncio under happier auspices. But 
as tilings are at present that is a sad and Eorious process, for 
many impossible. Tlmy are happier, as ililton pointed out, 
whose trials of Jove before marriage “have been bo many divorces 
to teach them experiEnce.” 

The general ignorance eoneoming the art of love may he 
gauged by the fact that perhaps the question in this matter most 
frequently asked is the crude quisjticm liow often sc.xual inter- 
ctuirse should take place. That is a question, indeed, whicli has 
occupied the founders of religion, the law-givcrs, and the 
philosophers of mankind, from the earliest times.^ Zoroaster 
said it aboiild be once in every nine days. The laws of Manca 
allowed intercourse during fourtuon days of the month, but a 
famous ancient Hindu physician, Susruta, prescribed it six tiiuea 
a month, rxeepb during the heat of sumnicr when it should be 
once a month, while otlier Hindu luitliorities say three or four 
tiiuea a month. Solon’s refpiirement of the citizen that inter- 
cxKirae should take place three times a month fairly agrees with 
Zoroaster’s. Mohiuniued, in the Koran, decreea intereourse once 
a week. The Jewish Talmud is more diaeriniinating, and dis- 
' tinguiahess hotween dilTcrent ciasses of people; on the vigorous 
and liaaHliy young man, not conquilled to work hard, once a day 
is iinposed, on the ordinary working man twice a week, on 
leiiTiii’d men once a week. Imtlier considered twice a week the 
proper frequency of intercourse. 

It will be observed that, as we might expect, these estimatea 
tend to allow a greater interval in the earlier agua when erotic 
ttimulation was probably less ond erotic erethism probably rare, 
and to involve an iiuTua.scd frequency ns we approach modern 
civiliuntion. It will also be oliBerved that variation occurs within 
fairly narrow limits. This is prohalily due to the fact that thefle 
Inw-givm were in all cases men. Women, law-givers would 

1 In more recent limes it lm« Iwen rliecuepied in relntinti to the tre- 
qiiciicy of MiKmUncoas nnctiirnnl i'ndiwiiuis. See ‘'Tim Plieiinmcnii of 
IVTiiirliei IV'," Serf. IT. in viiluine i of tiu-w Klurhee, anil cf. Mr. 
i’erry t’oeln's remurkfl on ■'Tim Arnnml Hlij-tlim," in Appendix li ol tha 
amiu! viiluMio. 
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certainly have sliown a much greater toDclency to variation, siace 
tiie variiitions of the sexual iinpnlHe are greater in women. ^ 
Thus Zenoliia required tlLc approach of her husband once a 
month, provided tliat iniprcgnation had not taken place the pre- 
vious monili, u’hilc another riuuen went very far to the other 
extreme, for we are told tliat tlic Queen of Aragon, after mature 
deliberation, ordained six times a day as the proper rule in a 
legitimate marriage.^ 

It may Ik^ rBiiiarkctl, in piiSHing, tlitit tlie cetiuiateB of tlie proper 
frequency of fioxutvl intfticovirse may always Uc taken to aasuine that there 
ig a ecBKation Uiirinff the nicnstrual period. This is especially the case 
as regartlH curly periods of culture when intcrcouvae at this time is 
usually rogiirilcil aH either dangcrouH or sinful, or both. (This point has 
been diacueHcd in the ‘'Phenomena of Periodicity” in volume i of these 
Studies.) Thidcr civilized conditions ilie iiihihitioii is due to tE.stlietie 
rensons, the wife, even if slic. desires intercourse, feeling n repugnance 
to Lq a|ipvoachijd at a tiine wlieii slie regards herself as "disgusting,” and 
the husl)and wiBily sharing this attitude. It may, however, he pointed 
out Unit the aistlietic objection is very largely the result of the aiiper- 
atitious hunov of w liter which is still widely felt at this time, and would, 
to BOtrie extent, diriiippear if n more scrupulous cleanliness were, observed. 
It remains ii goml gcnernl rule to alisiain from sexual intercourae during 
the menatnial period, but in some oases there may be adequate reason foi 
breaking if, This is so when dcKirc. is specially strong at this time, or 
wlian intcrctiurse ia pliyaicnlly diflleult nt other times hut easier during 
the relaxation of this parts caiisi’d hy menstruation. It must bo romoin- 
borccl also that the time, when the menstrual flow is hegimiing to oease is 
probably, more than any other jieriod of the montli, the hiolagioaily 
proper lime for acxuni intercourse, since not only is intorcDur.se easiest 
then, and also moat gratifying to the feinals, but it affords the most 
favorable opportunity for securing fertilization. 

Sehuvig long since brought together evidence (Parthe/ioloffia, pp. 
302 ctwq.) showing that coitus is most easy during menstruation. Some 
of the Catholic theologians (like Sanchez, and later, Liguori), going 
against the popular opinion, have distinctly permitted intercourse during 
menstruation, though many earlier theologians regarded it as a mortal 


1 See "The Sexual Impulse in iTomen, vol. iii of these Studies. 

2 genobia's imu'tico is referred to iiy Clihbon. /Iccfiiic and Fall, ed. 
Bury, vol. i, p. 302, Tho Queen uf Aragon’s decision is recorded hy the 
Mnnt|iclller jurist, Nicoltis Hohicr (Bocriual in his Vf-Hsioncs, etc., ed. 
of 1570, p, 5(13; it is referred to by Montaigne, Ussaia, Bk, iii, Ch, V. 
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ain. From the moiliciil aiile, Kotifiiiiiiiiii (.Si'na.tor and Kaiiiiner, Health 
and Oiiieajie ta Helalioii tti .lfttrriiii)r, viil. i, ]). 241)) iidvneales coitiia not 
only at tlie end of inonatniiilioii, Vmt even during the. latter part of the 
period, OR lieing the time whim wuiiieii iiin.sl, URUiilly need it, the nuirked 
di»iigrccnl;ilene«« of temper often alimvn liy wmneu at thin time, he saya, 
being conneeted with the wii)|iveKsi(in, deiiuinik'd (ly ettHtoin, of a inituriLl 
doaire, "It is alnniat ulwiiyti during immalrinition that, the lir.at clomla 
appear on the imvtrinuun'al liini/jui." 

In niwU'vn Utin-s llui pliVriolngit^U lunl pliysieviniK wUo liiive 
e.xio'e.’-Htxl imy ojiitiimi on tliiti finlijcot, liiivu usually tuimu very 
iioar to Lutlicr’s dithiin. llalli’i- Haid tliat iiilercuUi'Ho Hlundd not 
In; imieli more frequent tlmn iw-ico a week.' Aeluu said once a 
week, and ko alsn llainnioiiil, (nen for lumlthy men lietwpcn the 
ngcB of twenty-five and forty.- Fiirliringer only aliglitly exceeds 
tln'K estiiiiatii l,iy advotmliiig fruin llfty to one liiinilrtid single 
acts in the year." Forel ailvisa^.s two or fliict; times a week for a 
mall in the jirime of irianlioud, hut he mills that for wnnui licaltliy 
and vigoron.H men onee a month ajipears to he excess.’' Jlantc- 
ga’/,ra, in hi.s lly/jirne. of Lovo, also stales tlmt, for a man between 
twenty and lliirty, two or three timea a week rt'iiresents the proper 
amount of iiitercoursiq and hetweeii tlie ages of thirty and forty- 
live, Liriee a week, tliiyot rreoinmemk every three, day.s.'' 

It seems, however, quite uniK'ei'.Rsary to lay down any gen- 
Bi'iil rules I'lgardiiig tlie frequem-y of eoitus. Individual desire 
and individual aptitude, even within the. Umita of liealth, vary 
onorinmisly. Moreover, if wc reeogniKO, that the restraint of 
desire is KonK’tinies (le,sii'iihle, and often neenssary for prolonged 
periinls, it is as well to refrain from any aiqnairanct'. of asBovting 
lilt! neeessily of Re.xiial inteieourse at frequent and regular inter- 
vala. The quefition is ehielly of importanee in order to guard 
ugiiiiist exeess, or even against the attmnjit to live habitually 
eloBeto the threshold of exees.s, Jl'anv aiitlioi’itiea are, therefore, 
careful to point out that it is irifidvi.snlile to be too definite. 

1 Till Her, /,'t(!ai(,iifa I'hi/smlo.^iir, 177S, vol. vii, p. B7. 

airiiinmoiiil, kW-iittt /lupfl/eiice, p. 120. 

h Flirbt'itiger, Kenulnr ami Kuiniiier, Ifrallh and BiMca-ito in JielaUon 
fa f/fli riaffe. vol. 1, p, 221. 

^Forel, t)ifi fSftmfllr Prnofi, p. SO. 

Gliyot, /Irt-wfiiie de /'.tmoio' /viffiifrhaeaOd, p. 14,4,, 
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Tims Erb, while remarking tliai, for some, Luther's dictum 
represcota the t:xtreme maxiiaiuii, adds that others can go far 
beyond tliat amount with impunity, and he considers that such 
variations iiru congenital, ^ Ribbing, again, while expressing 
general agreeriumt uith Luther’s rule, protoRts against any 
attempt to lay down laws for everyone, and is inclined to say 
that as often ns one lilies is a safe inle, so long as there are 
no bad after-efTects.- 

It Bccma to be Keiierally agmetl tliat Imtl flTccts from exoeaa in 
coitus, wbon tlipy <lo occur, aro rare iu women (see, r,.!)., Ilammond, 
Sexual Impotciwa, p. Oefusioually, bowever, evil ell’ccts occur in 

women. (Tins case, piis.Hilily to be. inentioiuid in this connection, baa been 
rceorded of a man wbo.se three wivea nil became, insane after raarriagB, 
Journal of ^fr.ntal Scit’iim;, ,Tan., 1H70, p, Bll.) In cases of sexual excess 
great physical exhaustion, with au.apicion and dehiaiona, is often observed. 
Hntehiiiann bus recorded three eases of temporary blindness, all in men, 
the result of sexual exeesa after inarviiign (.'lrr;7i.iijes af Sarper;/, Jan,, 
18B3). The old medieal nulUors attributed many evil results to excess 
in coitus. Thus Kebnrig (Spormntologia, 1720, pp. 200 et scq.) brings 
together eiisas of insanity, apoplexy, syneopc, cpilcp.sy, 1ob.s of memory, 
bllndncHSi baldnesH, ut\ilatei'al piTspimtinn, gout, and death attributed 
to tliis eiiu.sei of iloiilii many eases are given, some in women, but one 
jnay easily perceive Unit pant was often mistaken for propter. 

There ia, however, aiiotlicr coiiaidcration which can scarcely 
escape the reader of tlu! present work. Nearly all the estimates 
of the desirable frequence of coitus are framed to suit the sup- 
posed physiological needs of the husband,'’ and they appear 

I I!rb, ZieinsHcui'H Ilnwlliuoh, Ud. xi, ii, p, 143. Guttce,it also con- 
sidered that the, very nude \'!irifitiojis found are congcnifail and natural. 
It may he added that some believe that tliere are rnelal variations. Tims 
it has been slated that the genital force of the llnglishnmu is low, and 
that of the Rreiicbninn (especially Provenijal, Languedocinn, and tlaaeon) 
high, while Liiwenfidd l>olievcs that the Ctermniiic race excels the Frencli 
in aptitude to repeat the sex act froqncutly, It is probable that little 
weight ftttachca to these opinions, and that the, chief differences arc 
individual rather than racial. 

Sllihhing, T'Jfiigii'ne f(e.vnnllc, p. 7lj. Kiseh, in his Sexual Life of 
IPo?nnn. cxpresscH the sati-ie opinion. 

3 Mohammed. who often displayed a ennsidemtion for wornen very 
rare in the fovmders Of religions, is an exception. Ifis preBOi'iption of 
nnne a week rn.praaented the right of the wife, quite independently of the 
niiiubor of wives a inim might poasega, 
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tigiially to bo framed in the same spirit nf exclusive attention to 
those needs as thougli tlie physiological needs of tiie evacuation 
vof tlie bowels or tlie Ijhidder were in question. Hut sexual needs 
ate the nueds of two picrsong, of the buslmnd and of the wife. It 
ia not enough to aseentain the needn nf the husljand ; it is also 
neecswiry to iiscortain the needs of tlie wife, h’hi; resultant must 
be ti harmonioivs adjustment of these two groups of rn'eils. That 
eonsideratiou alone, in c'diijnnetion wifli the wide vaviatioua of 
indiviiluiil neeils, KuIJices to render any definite rulcn of very 
trifling value. 

It is itiiporUiit to renuimber tliG wide hiriiUs of variation in aexiial 
eapnoity, an Well sih tlie fuel, that sneh vai'InlimiH in oithci' liiTcction nmv 
ha healthy ivnd nonnal, though niKUiuhti'illy when they heesnne cxtreniB 
variatioim may have a iiatliolngienl Higihileniiee. In one case, for 
iimtjinee, a man 1ms intemnirse imee a imiiith anil iinils tliia HUflicient; 
he lias no nneloi-iial cmiKsion.H nor any Kti'oiig de.sirea in the inturvalj 
yet lie lends an idle and liixnrioiH life nod ia not I'ealraiiied hy any moral 
or religionH seruple.s; if he iiiweli cxceedn the freiineney which Huita him 
lie. mifler.s from ill-liejiltli, though otherwise. t|Uife liealthy except for a 
wr'ak digestion. At the other cxlreme. a Iiii|iiiily nmrried couple, hetween 
forty-tive arnl fifty, much atbiehed Ui each other, luid evigagud in mxaul 
inlereoursp every night for tweiit.v yi'urs, e.\ee|it, during the menstrua] 
period and udviiueed pregrtiiney, wlileli Imd only iireurred aneej they arc 
lienrty, full-IiliKided, iiifelleetunl piuple, fniid of good living, und they 
altrihute their iilfeelioji nnd eonslaney to tliiw frequent Indulgence in 
witna; tiin only eliild, a girl, ia not, strong, though fairly healthy. 

The. citseH are nuinerrnm in wliieli, on Hpeeial oeeaaioria, it is posniblo 
for people who are piiKsiiniiatel.v nltaelied to eaeh other to repeat the act 
of eoitiiK, or at all eveiit-s the orgasm, an iiiordiimte nuiiiher of tiaiea 
within a few liiiurs. This iisiially (X'curn at the hegiuning of an intiinnoy 
nr after a long seimration. Thus in one ease a nfnvly-nmn'ied woman 
*!X]M'rieiieed the organm fouTleen tiincB in one night, her hushniul in the 
tanii.' pi'iiod u.xperieiicing itsev'en times. In another eiiso u. woman who 
had lived a. cUiiHte life, when Rexiuil rolutionHliijm finally began, onoo 
cxpericneed orgasm fourteen or fifteen timi'H to her ]mrtner’s three times. 
In n ease whieli, I Imve been nssnrwl may he neeepled n.s authentic, a 
young wife of iiighly crolie, very erelliie, slightly abnormal tempera, 
mcnl, aficr ii miindt'K alineii<'(“ from her hushaial, wim mxcifced twenty-six 
times within nn hour and a ipiai'tori her hnsband, a rmudi older man, 
having two orgnsuiK during this period', the wife iidmilted that she felt 
a ‘’complete, wreek" after this, Imt it is evident that if tliis case may 
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be regarded ti# autheufcio the orgasniB were of extremely slight intensity. 
A young woiunti, nmvly married to a jiliyaically robust man, once, had 
intcreourae with him eight times in two hours, orgasm occurring each 
time ill both parties. Guttceit (iJjciA-sij Jahre Praxis, vol. ii. p. 311), 
in Russia, knew miliiy (lasca in which young meii of twenty-two to twenty- 
eight had intercourse more than ten times in one niglit, tlmugli after 
the fourth time tlicre is aeldmn any semen. lie had known some men 
wlio had masturbated in early iinyiiood, and begun to eouaort with women 
at fifteen, yet rfiniained sexuaHy vigorous in old age, while he know- 
others whn began iiitercovirso late and were losing foree at forty. Miinte- 
gnasili who kiie-tv a man who had iritorcourse fourteen times in one day, 
remark-s that the stories of the old Italian novelists show that twelve 
times was regarded as a rare exception. Burcliard, Alexander Vi’s bgci-b- 
tiry, states that tlic Florentine. Ambassador's son, in Rome in IdSB, 
"knew a girl seven times ia one hour” (,T. 'Burehai-dl, Diarium., ed. 
Thuasne, vol. i, p. 320). Olivier, Cliaricmagne's knight, boa.sted, accord- 
ing to legend, t)iat he conld allow hi.s virile power one hundred times in 
one night, if allowed to sleep with the Emperor of Constantinople’s 
daugliter; he was allowed to try, it ia said, and succeeded thirty times 
(Schultz, T)(is Hiifisvhc LvJicn, vol, i, p. 581). 

It will he seen that whenever the sexual act is repeated frequently 
■ffithin a short timn it is very rarely indeed that the hushand can keep 
piicc wifli the wife. It is true that the woman’s sexnal energy is aroused 
more slowly and with move. dillleiiUy than the man's, hut ns it luiconies 
amused its nionientiirn increases. The man, whose energy i.s easily 
aronsed, ia easily esVuiusted •, the. woma.n. has often scarcely attivi-ned her 
eneigy until afltu- the first orgjistn ia over. It ia somcbiinea a surpiiae 
to a young hushand, happily married, to find that the. act of sexual inter- 
courso which tsiiupledely satisfies him has only served to aroiwe his 
v'ifo’s ardor. Ve.vy many women feel that the repetition of the act sev- 
eral times in Biiccesaiou is needed to, as tlie-y may express it, "elear the 
system,” and, far frem producing sleepiness and fatigue, it rendcra them 
bright and lively. 

The young and vigorous woman, who lias lived a chaste, life, some- 
times feJs wlien she comniencUR sexual relationships as though she really 
required several luisband.s, and needed iiitereourae at least onco a day, 
though later -when she lieconies ad,iua(ed to married life she reaches the 
conclu.sinn that her desirna are not ahnormnlly excessive. The hushand 
has to adjust himself to his wife’s needs, through his sexual force when 
ha poa.sn9Hea it, and, if not, through his skill and consideration. The 
rare mim who possess a genital potency which they can exert to the 
gratiflention of women witliout injury to themaalvcB have beeu, by Pro- 
fesHor llenedikb, teniu'd “sexual jithlotea,” lUitl he vemark.s that such men 
vaaily doiuiniiUi woinon, He rightly regards Caaanova as the type, of tin 
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goxuiil rtOilete (ATo7iii.TR C'rimiiirZti?, .Tan., 1800). Nucko 

roiKirlii the two of a man ivliiiiii lit: n'gurdB !i« ii w^xual athlete, ivho 
tJirougliout Ilia lifn hnil inttrrwinrrtti once nr twice daily with liia wife or 
if aho was imwilling, with aimtlier tvaniun, until lie becniiin iuManc at the 
iige of savenly-Hve. [Zcil^ehrifl fiir fiatuiilwuixam^huft, Aug., 1008, p, 
GOT), This sliauld priihuhly, howevev, lie. regarded tatlier aa a caaa oJ 
itiorhld hypeneslhesia than of He.'tiiiil rithleticiHin. 

At tills stage we rciadi Hit; tunilaiuental olumunts of tlio art ot 
love. Wd liHvo sot'll tliat many inornl ]inic:tice9 anti moral 
tliooricK wliioU liuvo. boon wiiloly cuvroiit in Cliriatondoivi luwo 
dovoltiped {riiditioM.s, still by no iiu'ans oxtinot among us, wIiIdIi 
'. vert! profoundly antagoiiistio to (lie art of love. '1,’lie idea grew 
up of “marital dutic.s,” of ‘‘eonjugal riglits.”'- The husband bad 
the right and the duty to iierform sexual intereourse with his 
wife, whatever her wishes in tlie mutter might he, vidtile the wife 
hud the duty and the right (die duty in her ease heing usually 
put first) to siiliiriit to sueh iiitei'eoiu'sc, wliieh slio was frcrpicntly 
taught to regard us something low and merely physical, an 
uupleiisiint and almost degrading neceBsily ivliieli she would do 
well to (lut out of her thouglits us sjieedily as pmssilde. It is not 
suTjirisiiig that sucli an attitude towards niuvringe has been 
highly favoruhlo to ronjngal iiiibupju'ne.ss, more e.s|it;(.'iu]ly that of 
tho wife,- imd it Inns tended to iinuiiole. adultery and divorce, 
n'e might liave heen more surprised had it heen othenvisc. 

The art of love is hasi'd on tlie fundamentiil rmtural fact of 
eourtship ; and eourtshi]) is the effort of tlie male to malce liiin- 
aelf iiceeptalihs to Hie female.'* “The ni-t of love/’ said Valaya- 
yanu, one of the greatest of nutlinrities, “ia the art of pleasing 

1 How rrutfiln Oie cluiiu of "TOiiiugal vigliln” is, mny lie Htiirieiently 
proved liy (he fuel, llitil. it is iinw etinsiilered tiy tiiiiiiy that Hie very Iciin 
' ronjngal riKhU" nrose merely by iv inislako for “cOTijugul rilcB,” Before 
lilia, wlieii leyul proi-eeiliiigs were in luitia, (lie term used was otRegaies, 
nacl "riglits," iii-steud of "rites,” soenis to liiive lieen merely a typesettor'e 
error fsee Aii/rfi rntil Qunim, M;iy 111, l.Stll; ifiiy 11, IHIKI), Tliia 
explamiHon, it .slnnild bn added, only ii])pli(»R to tlie ronseeruted term, for 
tlierii run In; no dtiubt tlmt tlie tiiiderlying idea bus an cxistcnci! quite 
indepemlent of t!.e term, 

Ii "Til mn«( imiri'inje'K tlial are not Imppy.” ft is niiid in Ilafford 
Pvke'S UmuKbtfiil paper oil "llusbnmls and Wives” ( r’o.Ninrijiofilaa, 1001), 
''it is Hie wife riiHier tlinil the liiislmnd who is eftonest ilisnpi'iointerl." 

a Set! "AmilyidH of the Hexoal Iniiiiilae,'* in vol. iii of those Blvdka. 
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women.” “A man nuist ncvei' permit liimaelf a plcaeure with 
his wife,” paid .Balzac in hia Phi/mologie du Manage, “which he 
has not tlie fikill first to make her desire.” The whole art of love 
is there, M’ornenj naturally and instinctivelyj seek to make 
tliciiiRC'lves dosirable to iimuj even to men whom they are 
supremely indilTercnt to, and the woman wdio is in love with a 
man, by an equally natural instinct, acelca to shape herself to the 
measure which individually pleiiaes Iiiin. This tendency is not 
really modi lied hy the fundamental fact that in these matters it 
is only the arts that Kiiturc makes -which are truly effective. It 
is liaally by -what he is that a man arouaea a woman’s deepest 
emotions of sympathy or of autipatliy, and he is often pleasing 
her more by diajdaying hia litneea to play a great part in the 
world outside than hy any acquired accorapliEhinents in the arts 
of courtship. When, however, the serious and intimate play of 
physical lovo begins, the woman's part is, even biologically, on the 
surface the more passive part.^ She is, on the physieal side, 
inevitably the iuBtriiment in love 5 it must be his hand and his 
bow which evoke the music. 

In speaking of the art of love, however, it is impossible to 
disentangle completely the spiritual from the physical. The very 
attempt to do ^o is, indeed, u fatal nrifitake. The man who can 
only perceive the physical side of the sexual relationship is, as 
Hinton was accustomed to say, on a level with the man who, in 
listening to a sonata of lleothoveii on the violin, is only con- 
BciouB of the physical fact that a horse’s tail is being scraped 
against a sheep’H entrails. 

The image of tlm musical instrument constantly recurs to those who 
write of the art of love. Ualzaii’s coinpariaon of the unskilful husband 
to the orang-utan attempting to jilay the violin has already been cinoted. 
Dr, Jiiles Gnj'ot, in his Korious and ailinirahlu little hook, BrMairc de 
I'Amour Enpirwien.tnl, falls on to the same eorapaviBon: "There are an 


rit ia well reOTgiiized by erotic writers, however, that women may 
BometimRa take a comparatively activo part. Thus Vatayayana says that 
aomclhaos the woman may take the man’s position, and with (lowera in 
her hiiir iind H?nil™ mixed with sighs nnd bent head, enreasing him and 
pressing her hveaRts iigninai. him, say; "You have been my congneror ; 
it IB my turn to make you cry for mercy 
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Inniicnua numUar of Iffnoranl, solUsh, ami 1>riiLiil mnn wlio give themBclves 
no trouble to uluily tVie mstniuu'Tit whirh Coil imu eouUiU'd to them, and 
do imfc BO iirucli an auBjieiit that it ia iiL'ctihaar^’ t<i aUKly it in order to 

draw out ltd Hlightosit ehorila cry direct contact, even -ivith 

the clitoi'ia, every Bttcm]5t at coitus ["dicri tin! feiuinino orgaiiiwm ie not 
uroueed], excrclees a {ininful aciiHiition, an iimtiiictivo rcjiulsioii, a feel- 
ing of disgust ami avciTHinti. Any man, itny hnshnm], irho ie ignorant ol 
thia fnet, ie ridiculona fttnl i'oiitciii|itihli'. Any ninii, an,v luieband, who, 
knowing it, chiles (o disi't'gnril it, lins coiiimiltcil nu ontrnge, , . . . 

Tn the final ecimbinnlinn of iiiair iliid wriinnli, Ihi! iiositivo clpitient, the 
hushnml, has the initiative and Ihu rcn|MinsihiHty for the conjugnl life, 
liii is tlip rniiiHtrel who wilt prodiier; Iiariiiony or enenphemy by his hand 
and bin how. The wife, from tins puinl of view, in riially the many- 
etringcil inatruiuciit who will give nut linrnionimis or diseonlant sounda, 
aecQcding as she la well or ill handled" CC«uyot, ZJidi'fairiy, pp. 0Q, ijg, 
138 ). 

Tliat HUcli love nOrniHptmdH to the. woniiln’H need there cannot ha 
nay doubt. All developed woini-u desire, io he Invcd, says Klleii Key, not 
"on nialc" but "on nrti.ste" (Lii'bn uiitl A7ie, pi, 32). "Only a nmn of 
whom .slip fcei.s Hint lie Ims also the arlistV joy in iier, ami wliq ahowa 
Iliis joy tiiroiigli lii.s timid and delieil.le fimeh nn her soul as on her body, 
can keii]) the woman of to-day. Klie, will only hcloiig to a man wlio con- 
timiCH (n long for her even when lie hnlils her Icieked in his arms, And 
when such a wouinn 1ivcakn out; 'Viui want me, Imt you cannot civresa 
nir, yml eimiiot tell what I want,’ llien that man is judged.” Txivo la 
indeed, an Uemy d« (Imirmont remarks, tv delicntts art, (or whish, aa for 
painting or music, only Home are apt. 

It fJiuRt not 1)0 tmiiposod tlnit the ilornnad «ii tliij lover and 
Inisliiind to approach a woiiiun in tlm sanu). apirit, with the samo 
oiiimidoratinn ami Hkilfnl tmio]!, aa a jiiviHii'ian takes iij) lus inatru- 
ineiit IB iiierely a demand made by mciderii woiikiu who are 
pi'oliiilily iievirotio or hyiitoiioal. No reader of tlieao iSliidws who 
has [ollowt'd the diseiiBiiioiiA of cirmi'tsliip and of aexiial selection 
in iirfiviona vahime.s ean fail to realize tlint-— nltlinngli we have 
fiotiglit to befool inir.selveH liy giviiipp an illegitimaia connotation 
to till! word "l)rii(al”--'t'oimiiii*ralion and respect for tlie female 
ifi all but iniivcriial in tlii> sexual relatinnsliijia of the animals 
below mail; it is only at the fnrihest remove from the “brutes," 
among eivilized men, limt .Meximl “hnitality'' is at all c.oinmon, 
and even there U is eliiclly llm result of i|riun’unee. If we go 
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as low aa "the insects, wlio have Leen diaciplinecl by no lamily 
life, and are generally counted aa careless and wanton, we may 
Eometiinea llnd this attitude towiirda the temale I'ully developed, 
and the cxtreiiio consideration of the male for the female whom 
yet he holds iirmJy beneath him, the tender preliminaries, the 
extremely gradual appvoncli to the supreme sexual act, may well 
furnish an admirable lesson. 

This greater dUricnlty and delay on the part of women in 
responding to the erotic excitation of courtsliip is really very 
fundamental and — as has so often been necessary to point out 
ill previous volumes of tlicfic Studies — ^it covers the whole of 
woman’s ui'otic life, from the earliest age when coyness and 
modevty develop. A woman’s love develops imieli more slowly 
than a man’s for a much longer period. There is real psycho- 
logical eignificancG in the fact that a man’s desire for a woman 
tends to ai'ise spontaneously, while a woman’s desire for a- man 
t(3nds only to lie aroused gradually, in the measure of her com- 
plexly developing rehitionship to liim. Hence her sexual emotion 
is often less alistract, more intimately associated with the 
individual lover in whom it is centred- “The way to my senses 
is through my heart,” wrote Mary 'WollstonGCvaft to her lover 
Imlay, “but, forgive me 1 I think there is sometimea a shorter 
cut to yours.” She spoke for the heat, if not for the largest part, 
of her sex. A man often reaches the full limit of his physical 
capacity for love at a single stop, and it would appear that his 
psychic limits are often not more difficult to reach. This is the 
solid fact underlying the more hazardous statement, bo often 
made, that woman is monogamic and man polygamic. 

On tlvE mara jiliysienl sitlc, Giittceit statcB that a month afttjr mar- 
riaga not inoic than two wnraeTi ont of ten have, experienced the lull 
pleasure of acxual intercourse, and it may not be for six months, a year, 
or even till after the hirth of several children, that a woman e.xperiences 
the full Giijoyiiioiit of tlm physieal relationahip, and even then only with 
a man she completely love.s, so that the nonditiuns of scxiial griitifL- 
cation are uuieli more complex in women than in nie.ii, Simila-jly, on tho 
pflyehio Hide, Ellen Key reinark.s (Urher hicbe mid W/ic, ]i. Ill) ; “It is 
certainly true that a woman desires sexual gratiAeatinn from a man. 
But whilo in her this desire not seldom only appears after she has begun 
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to lovB a mao enovigh Ig giva lior lire lor him, a man oftpu desires t« 
pgssens a wcinmn pliyHically lielorc! lie kivcs liim eiiongU to give oven hla 
tittlft finger for her. 'J’lui fnet lliat love in n wonuiji inoBtly goes from 
the lioul It) the senses lunl often fails to roiieU tlieiii, imcl that in a man 
U mostly goes from the. seuses fo the woiil ami fri-t|ucutly tiever veaelvea 
that goal — tliirt ia of all the twisting (UlTeiencea lielween men and -svomori 
tlmt wlilcli eaimes most torture to holh.” It will, of eoiiise, he apparent 
to the reader of the fourth volume of these l^tuillrn on "Seicnal SelBction 
In Mtm’' that tlio method of aUiting the ililTertmce wtiicli has commended 
itHi'lf (0 Mary W’lillstoiieeriift. Klleii Key, ami olherM, is not, slrielly eor. 
reel, and the, eliastost woman, after, for exannile, taking too liot a bath, 
may find that her heart is not the only path through whieh her aenses 
may be iifTeeUsl. 'I’lie Hotisos fire the, only chnnnclH to the external world 
wliieh wo possess, tlnd love niuel entile tlirniigh these clinnnela or not at 
all. The differenco, Iniwcvor, siamis to ho a real onn, if wo translate it 
to mean (hat, as wc have seen riiiison Iti believe in previous volumes of 
these gtiKfies, there are, in women fl] pretereatiai sensory paths of 
sexual Htiimili, siwh ns, apparently, a prolomiuenee of tnelile and audi- 
tory patlis ns eompnred with men; (S) a inorts mnsHive, eomple.x, and 
deliealely poised sexual mechanmni ; and, as a result of thi.s, (.1) eventu- 
ally a giTiUer niiioiint of iiorvous and i‘ertdirnl siwiml irradiation. 

It must be rememliered, at the smiie, time, that wlille this di,slinatiou 
represmitfl a navi toiuU'Uvy in aexuul difrcreiitiiiliou, with an organic and 
not merely triulitiorml Imsia, it lias aliout it nothing whntover that is 
nhsnlute. There am a vast nmnher of women wliost! sexual faellity, again 
hy nuliinil temleney ami not lui-reJy Iiy m'lpiimd baWfs, is as marked as 
tiuit of any man, If not inom so, In the sexual Held, as wa have seen in 
(L previous voluiiie (.lanli/ms of /he .S'e-ranf J'nijmfat') i the riinge of vark- 
liility i« greater in wonwii (him in men. 

''I’lte fttot that lava is an art, ii inetliotl oC drawing Tnnsic Irom 
an instrumpiit, htkI not the ttiere of an act hy mutual 

eonKsnt, ninkes any verhal ngrctnneiit to love of little moment. If 
love were a matter of contract, of Bitniilo intellectual consent, of 
qiU'tition and answer, it would never Intve come into the world at 
all, IjOvq apponrod aa art from the livst, and tVie subsequent 
developments of the fuimmary mcthoils of reason and speecli can- 
not ahnlish that fundainontiil fact. Tliis is scarcely realized by 
those ill-ndviacd lovers wlio consider tliat the first step in court- 
Bhij) — and perhaps even tlio whole of courtsliip — is for a man to 
ask a woman to lie his wife, I'hal; is ao far from hi'ing the case 
that it constantly happeus tliot tlu; prcniature cxliibition of so 
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Inrge 8 demand at once and for ever damns all the wooer’s 
chances. It is Iniiientable; ng doubt, that so grave and fateful 
a matter as tliat of marriage slionld so often be decided without 
calm deliberation and reasonable foretlioiiglit. But sexual 
relationships can never, and should never, be merely a matter of 
cold calculation, lYlieii a woman is suddenly confronted by the 
demand that she sliould yield liersclf up as a wife to a man who 
has not yet Bucoiaaled in gaining her adcctions she will not fail to 
find — provided elui is lifted uliove the cold-hearted inotivca of self- 
interest — that tlm.re arc many sound rensona why she should not 
do BO. Aiid Jiaving tluia squarely faced the question izr cool 
blood and decided it, .slie will benceforth, probably, meet that 
wooer with a tunic of atoel enclosing her breast. 


"Uovn must he rcrr.alrcl by acta and not lietra^cd by worda. I 
regard iia abnormal tbc extraordinary method of a hasty avowal before- 
JiRlid; for that rDpreanatH not the dirnetbut the reflex path of transniis- 
aion. However srveet and normal the avowal may be. wbem once recip- 
rocity biiB been rcali/ed, as a method of conquest I eonaidor it dangerous 
and likely to produce the rcversi! of tbc result desired.” 1 te.kc these 
wise words from a thnvigbtful ‘'Essiii aar 1' Amour” {A.iv7m’ca de Psy- 
chologic, 1004) by a non-pRycbologieal .Swiss writer who is recording bis 
own exporionccs, nnd who insists mneli on the predominance of tlio 
spiritual nnd mental element in love. 

It Is worthy of note that this recognition that direct speech is out 
of place in courtBlup must not be regarded as a rcliiie,mcnt of oiviliBation, 
Among primitive peoples everywhere it la perfcntly well reeognUed that 
the oiler of love, and its ncceptance or its refusal, must be made by 
actions aymbolicnlly, and not by the crude method of question and 
answer. Among the Tndinna of Pnrngnny, who allow much sexual free. 
dom to tliair wonien, but never buy or aell love, Mantegazza statea (Ilia 
do la Plata o d'eimn'/'e, 1807, p. Siifi) that a girl of the people will coma 
to your door or window and timidly, -with a confused air, ask you, in the 
tlunrani tongue, for a drink Of water. But ahe will aiiiile if you inno- 
cently ofTer her water. Among the Taralmmari Indiana of Mexico, 
witli uJiom the iniLiativo in courting belongs to the women, the 
girl takes the first step through her parents, then she throws 
small pebbles at the young man; if he throws them back the matter is 
eoncluded (Carl TjUinholtssi floriJiifrr’.B Magaxhie, Rept., 1804, p, 209). In 
many parts of tbc \vorld it is the wnmau who chooses her husband (see, 
e,g., M. A. I’otter, SoJuab md liuelem, pp. 100 at sog.), and she very 
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frftciiKJnMy mkiiitB a Kyuiliolu’al ractlmil of |n-ui>nMal. l^xcopt wIihh the 
wiinHuu't'iul t‘liriiii.<jit irmloiiiiniifci in inuniioji*, i\ .siiiiilui- iiuitliod is fro. 
quoTitly ndopted liy inco nlso in iimkiiig pvopoHiilK of iimrriiigi;. 

It is not only at tlu! bcsiiimini' of coiirttilup lliut tlie act of 
iova liaa littk room for fonmil cloolarulionp, ftrr tlui ilomiirnlB and 
the avowala that esin he eleurlY dellm'il in pjteceh. Kanie rule 

luilfla even in tlio fiiost iiilinmfn relationsliifiB of old lovere, 
thvmigliniil; llie married life, '.riu:! jienmnient element in modesty, 
wliidi piii'vives every fie.vnal initiation to heeome, intertwined 
witli all tlu! e.x()Ui.«itt; inunulicilieH of love, emnliines witli a true 
erntio instim-t to tchel against i'ttvmal demands, against verbal 
ndinrmtiorm or deniala. IjOvo's reiiuestH cannot lie madi? in words, 
nor trnthfnlly answered in words ; ft fine divination is still needed 
as long aa love la.ste, 

Till! fio;fc tliat, lUe TWiMifl of love cannot lin fspressral Imt muat to 
ilivineil lias long Itcfii imignii’.crl liy lliosi' who have written of the nrt of 
love, alike liy wrili'is williiil iiiitl irUliout llii" I'luiopeun ChriKtiiin tindl- 
tinna. Tims Knei'liin, in liis great meilii'ii-lepil Irenti.se, poiiitH out that 
II IiiihIiuikI must lie atlmilire to the eigiia of ki-mui1 (lesire in his wife. 
“Women, ” 111' Kays, “when eevnul ihmire iirisi'M within them are iieeuatnmcii 
(<i ask flicir liu.slmiels ijiieslioim on mailers of love; they llnller mid 
eari'HS Item; they nllaw >ml\u' |iivvL of their laidy to he uncovered us if 
liy ll(■^'idelll ; their hieusls a]i|iear to swell; they show uiiiisiiut ahierityj 
they IduKli ' their eves an* hrighti and if they eviierieiiee tiimsiuil ardor 
they stammer, liilk Iiesiilft tlie mark, anil are warcely inistresH of them- 
selves. At Die Kiiine lime, their jirivate jiiirts heeinun hot ujid Kwell. All 
tlieso signs should eolivinee. a hiisliaiut, lioaever imitti-nlive he. jviuy be, 
that Ilia wife craveK for Biitrsfaclinri” (Xnfvhiac Qumtionum .Ifctiico- 
h'j'/flfi'inn 0/<H.s. lih. vii, tit. iii, ijiiieKl. I; rnl, ii, p. flgil in ed. of 1088). 

The old Hiiuhi erotic wrileis altrilmled great laipnrtaTiee, alike to 
Die luuii's ivtteTitiveiii'.nH to tlie woman’s erolie needs, and to liis skill and 
ctmsideTUtlmv in all the iiTcdiminarleB af the sexual net. die niiist do all 
tliiiL lie. eaii to proeiire hi-r ]ileasiire, says VatKyayiiiia. When she is on 
her Viwl and perhaim aliwhed in winvorHalioti, ha gently nntftBtcna the 
knot of her lower gurment. If she protests he cloHes her mouth with 
kisses. Borne authors. Valsyayana reninrk«, hold thnt the lover should 
begin by Bucking the nippies of her hreasts. When ereelion MCiirs lio 
toueheu her with his Imnds, softly eiireaslng the vnrimis parts of lior 
iKsly. Tte nhoiild always press |hfi*e pari* of her laidy towards whieh slia 
turns her wes. If she Is shy, and it is lUe litat lluw, he will place hi» 
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haudn between her thigiiB which alie will instinctively press together. If 
ehe is young he will pnt his hunda on her hicasts, and she will no doubt 
cover them with her own. If she is nmtiu-e he will do all that may seem 
fitting and ngrccahle to both purties. 'i'heii he will take her hair and 
her chill between his fingei's ami kiss tliem. If she ia very young aha will 
bhiah and chiae her ('yea. By the way in whieh she receives liis careBBea 
he will divine, what pleases her most in nuion. The Bigna ol her enjoy- 
ment are tlint her liody lieenine.s limp, lier eyes r-loaa, ahe loses all 
tiiiiidily, and takea part in the movements which l/i'ing her moat closely 
to him. If, on the other hand, ahe feels no pleasure, hIib strikes the bed 
with her iiaiids, will not allow the man to contiiuie, is aulleii, even hitea 
or kiokSi and cmitinueR the movements of coitiia when the man has 
finiahccl. In such cases, Vatsyayana iidihs, it i.s his duty to rub the vulva 
with his hand Imtore nninn until it is moist, and he ahaiild perform the 
Baino mnvemeiits afterwards if hin own ovgaatn has occurred first, 

AVith regard to Iiulian erotic art generally, and more especially 
Afatayayana, who appears to have lived flomc sixteen hundred years ago. 
inforinalion will he found in A^'nlcnlino, "L’llygitne conjugnle chez les 
Ilincloiia.” ArDhive/i OCniralcs do ilrdccinc, Ap. 2a, 1005; Iwnn Bloch, 
"Indiaclie Mcdizin,” I’liscluuaiin’s Iftinclhnch dcr Gc.ichichta der Mcdixin, 
vnl. 1; lleimann and Ktephan, “Ileitvilgc r.ur IShehygiene nach der Lehrcn 
des Kamnsutram,” Xcit!i<;]iaft fiir Mw^mlnnssciisnlicrfi, Sept., lOOS; also 
a review of Itielmrd Sehmidt’s Ge.vman trunsliition of the Kamashaatra 
of ATitaynyaiia in Zr.rl.v;hi ift fiir IClhnologia, 1!1Q2, Ileft 2. There has 
long existed an Unglish tTanslation of this woi’k. In the le.ngthy preface 
to tliB Freneh translation I.aiiinires-se points out the superiority of Indian 
erotic art to that of tlie I.atin poets by ils loftier spirit, and greater 
purity and idealhsm. It is throughout marked hy rc.spuet for women, and 
its spirit is expressed in the well-known proverb; “Thou shalt not Btriko 
a woman even with a llower,” ,Sbc also Margaret Nobla'a APeh of Indian 
Infa^ ea])ei!ially Cli. TIT, "On the Hindu AA^nman, as AA^ife,” and Ch. XV, 
"Love Strong as Death." 

Tlio advice, given to hu«band.s by Guyot (BrdviaAre do I'Amoitr 
Expfrimental, p. 422) closely conforms to that given, under very differ’ent 
social conditioiia, by Zncchia and A^ntayayaiui. “Tn a state of sexual need 
and desire the woman’s lips are firm and vibrant, the. breasts are swollen, 
and the nipples erect. The intelligent husbaud cannot bo deceived by 
these signs, If they do not eoriat, it is his part to provoke them by his 
kisses and caresses, and if, in spite of his tender and delicate excitations, 
the lipB show no heat and the breasts no swelling, and Bspocially if the 
nipples nra disagreeably irritated by slight auction, he must arrest his 
transports and alistain from all contact with the organa of generation, 
for he would msrtidnly find tlumi in a slate of cxhaiiBtion and disposed to 
lepulsiun. If, on the contrary, the acccsaoiy organa are animated, or 
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becomn animated beneatii hit* curi'sw'a, lie. nni«t extend tliem tu tha gen- 
erativfl organs, iiiitl i;siiciriiill,v to tin! tililoris, wliii-li (jiniciilh his touch wh] 
heaoiiiB full of appc-titii and uriloi-.'’ 

Tlio importjiiiac of Lhn inr-liminin-y titillntion of the roxubI organs 
has bcnii eniTihtwizt'rt liy a liuig sunM-ssiou alike of efnlie writers and pliy. 
utelans, from (Hid (.lis /Injofor iVi etnl of Bk. TT) oDWards, EuU'iilnirg 
(JDic f?c;FUiifc yctirnpaUiir, p. 7!)) foiisiilers lliiil, I itilliiti.m is HOmptimes 
nm'ssary, and Adler, likewise insisting on the pndiiniiiariiis of psyehic 
and pliysirnl wntifship {Dir- Manifi-lhaflf Oi/rrhli-Hi-hixrmpfjuhing dr# 
lyeiiiM. p, IKHI, oliservpK that the wan who Ik gifted with insight and 
Bkill in these inatlers possesaes a elmrin whieii will ilvaw' spavka of aon- 
Bibility from the enldest feminiiie heart. Tlie ndviee of the pbyaiBinn is, 
at one. in this matler with the musiina of the erottc artist and with Ikp 
needs of the loving woman. In inuking love lliere must be no haste, 
wroto Ovid:— 

"C’rwle mibi, non esfc Veneris properanda voluptaa, 

Ked flensini tnriliv prolieiendn mora.^’ 

"IfuRliands, liko H|Hiiled eliildrrn.'' a wnninn lins written, "too often 
inl«« Ibft plenssiro wliieli might otherwise bo tlieirfl, by clamoring for it 
at tlie wrong time. The iimn wlm tbinkfi this prolonged eourt.Hhip pre- 
viouB to the net of sex union wenrlsoiiie, lorn never given it a trial, It 
is (bo approiicdi to tlin nnirilal einbriiee, ns vvell ns tlio embraro Itaelf, 
which coiislilntes (lie. idinini of the ri'liilion hetweeri the. Rexes," 

It not seldom ha|ipi'n«, remarks Adler (op, eft., p. IRfl), that tho 
insensitiilify of tlin wife tniist he Ireafed — in tlie ImMbnnd, And Guyot, 
bringing forwnid tlie siunc point, \vri(es (op. oi/., p. laflj : "If l]y a 
delay of tender sludy the hiisbaiid bus underslrtoil bis young bride, if he 
Jfl nlile to realize for her the inelTnble bajuiliiess and dreams of youth, ha 
will bn beloved forever; be will be her nmster and HOvereign lord. It ha 
hrtB failed to understand her be will fnfigne and exlmust him«elt in vivln 
efforts, iiTiil llimlly elnsR ber nmimg tlie iinlifferenfc and enld wnmcn. She 
will be his wife by duty, the laotlier of his children. He. will take Ida 
pleasure elsewhere, for man I* ever In pursuit of tlie woman who expari- 
cnees the genealc spasm, Tims the vague and miintelUgent Bcnrch for a 
half who ean unite, in that deliriouH finale is the ebief euuae of all can- 
Jugal diasohitions. Tn Bunh a enae n. man rcaembb'B a iind nuinieiaTi who 
elinngps his violin in the hope that a now Inatruinent will bring the 
melodj' he. is imahlo to play,” 

Tlio fact tliiit tlicrp i« tlm.u an art in love, and tliat sexual 
intCTeoiir.«[', is not a ini'm plitviful act to In; uxccutcil liy foica of 
muBclca, may lii'lii to [;.\plain nhy it is (lint in so inaiiy parts of the 
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world defloration is not iinniGdiately effected on marriage.^ No 
doubt religious or magic reasons may also intervene here, but, aa 
BO often, happens, they hannonize with the hlological proceBB. 
This is the case even ainoiig uncivilized peoples who marry early. 
'I'he need for delay and considerate skill is far greater when, as 
among ourselves, a womiiii’B marriage is delayed long past the 
ofltablishment of puberty to a period when it is more difficult to 
break down the psychic and perhaps even physical barriers of 
personality, 

It has to he added that the art of love in the act of courtship 
is not confined to the preliminaries to the single act of coitus. 
In a sense the life of love is a contiuuons courtship with a com 
stont progresHion. The establishment of phyeical intercourse is 
but the heginuiug of it. This is especially true of women. “The 
consummation of love,^' says Senoncourj^ "which is often the end 
of love with man is only the Imginning of love with woman, a 
test of trust, a gage of future pleasure, a sort of engagement for 
nn intimacy to come.” “A woman's soul and body,” says another 
writer,'’ “are not given at one stroke at a given moment; but 
only slowly, little by little, through many stages, are both 
delivered to the beloved. Instead of abandoning the young 
woman to the bridegroom on tlie wedding niglit, as an entrapped 
mouse is flung to the cat to he devonied, it would bo bctler to let 
the young In'iclal couple live side by side, like two friends and 
comrades, until they gradually learn how to develop and use their 
sexual eonsoionsneas/’ The cfinvontional wedding is out of place 
as a preliminary to the consummation of marriage, if only on the 
ground that it is impossible to say at what stage in the endless 
process of courtship it ought to take place. 

A woman, unlike a man, ia prepared by Nature, to play a 
skilfrd part iu the art of love. The man’s part in courtship, 
which is that of the male throughout the zoological series, may be 

1 Thus among the Swahili it ia on the third clay after marriage tha^ 
the briclegrcioTn is allowed, hy oiiatom, to eomiileto defloration, accordin'; 
to Zacha, Zaitsohrift fUr Uthnolo^in, 1800, II-III, p. 84. 

2 JO« I'A.vww, vol, ii, p. B7. 

SHoliert Miehels, “Brautstandamoral,” OBSohleoht und Oesellsohaff, 
Jalirgang I, ITeft 12. 
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(lilHintlt and hazardous, but it is in a, strniglifc line, fairly eimple 
and diruct. Tlu; winuHn'ti jiiirt:, luiviug to follow ut the game 
tnoiuent two ijnitc lUlTei’out impulses, is necessarily alwii’vs in a 
zigKH}; or a curve. That is to say that ut every erotic moment 
her aetioM is the re.sultant of the coinijined force of her desire 
(comcioua or nncoiiKcioiiH) and her modesty, Bhe innst sail 
tlu’ougli a tortnoim cluinnel with Seylhi Oil tlie one side and 
Clmryhdis on the other, and to avoid either danger too anxiously 
may mean risking sliipwrcck on the oilier side. Bhe must ho 
iinpenetrahle tu nil the world, lint it must he an impenetrability 
not too obscure for the divimition of the rigid man. Her speech 
must be honest, but yet on no account tell every tiling; her 
actions nnmt he the outcome of lier impulscB, and on that very 
uaount he ciipatale of two interpretations. It is only in the Inst 
resort of comjilete intimacy that she cun hetome the perfect 
woman, 

"Wliouc afwiceli Truth kiiowB not froin her timuglit, 

Nor Love her iMidy tram her smil." 

Por many a woman tVio fonrlitions for tlint final erotie avatar — 
‘That splendid eluimelcssnt's.s which,'*' as JlalToril Pyko says, "ia 
the finest tiling in perfect love’*— never present themselves at all. 
She. is eompelied to lie to tVie end of her erotic life, what aha 
must always lie at the. beginning, u complex and duplc.v person- 
ality, nnhirally artful. Tliercwitli slie ia botter prepared than 
man to play her part in the art of love. 

The. mraPa jiiirt in the art of love is, liowe.ver, by no mouna 
easy. That is not alivays realized by tin; women ndio complain 
of his hick of skill in playing it. Allliongh a man lias not to 
eviltiviite the Bume. natural diiplieity «« a woman, it is nocessary 
Hint he Plifluhl ]i(is.'’eK.s ii cnn.siderublc jiower of divination. He 
ia not well prepared for Hint, heeiui.se the traditional innKcuUne 
yirtuG i“ force rutlier tlinii insiglit. 'Pho inalc'H work in the 
vorld, we are tnld, i.s ilninination, and it is hy such domination 
that tlie female iw aftracted. There is an element of truth in tliat 
doctrine, an element of truth which may well lend aatray the man 
wlio toil exeluBively relicB upon it in the art of love, Yiolenco 
is laid ill every urt, and in tlie erotic art tlu* female dcairca to be 
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ffoii to love nnd not to be ordered to love. That is fundamental. 
We Rometimes bcc tlic matter so stated as if the obicctioii to 
force and domination in love constituted some quite new and 
levplutioiinry demand of the “modern woman.” That is, it need 
scavetdy be said) the reault of if^norance. The ait of love, being 
an art that .Nature makes, is the Siune now as in essentiak it has 
always Ijiatn/ and it was well cstabliHhed before woman came into 
existence. I'liat it has not always been very skilfully played is 
luiotlier matter. And, so far as the man is concerned, it is this 
very tradition of masculine predominance which has contributed 
to the diiticulty of playing it skilfully. The woman admires the 
male’s force; she even wishes herself to he forced to the things 
that she altogether desires; and yet she revolts from any exertion 
of force outside that narrow circle, either before the boundary of 
it is reached or after tlie houndary is passed. Thus the man’s 
position is really more difficult than the women who complain of 
his awkwardness in love are always ready to admit. He must 
cultivate force, not only in the world hut even for display in the 
erotic held ; he must he able to divine the moments when, in 
love, foycG is no longer force heennse his own will is his partner’s 
will; he must, at the same time, hold liimBolf in complete 
restraint lost he should fall into tlic fatal error of ydelding to his 
own impuhsc of domination; and all this at the very moment 
when his emotions aT'o least under control. Wc need scarcely be 
surprised that of tlie myriads who embark on the sea of love, so 
few women, so very few Jtum, come safely into port, 

It may still Bi.!cm to some that in dwelling on the laws that 
guide the erotic life, if that life is to he healthy and complete, we 
have wandered away from the consideration of the sexual instinct 
in its relationship to society. It may therefore be desirable to 
return to first principles and to point out that we are still cling, 
ing to the fuiiduinental facts of the personal and social life 
Marriage, as w'c have seen reason to believe, is a great socia, 
institution; procreation, which is, on the public side, its suprcmi! 
fiuietion, is a great social end. But marriage and procreation 

1 T may vt'fiw onne tnovc to tlio fsuaa lirniiRlit togsthcr in volume iH 
of tlioae iSiiutltes, "Tlia Analyais of Iho Sb.'lIUiI Iminilso.” 
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aie both based on the erotic life. If tlie endia life is not sound, 
tliiui marriage is broken up, practieallv if not always fornuiUy. 
and tlie pinceFS of pronreation is carried out under unfavorable 
OTiditionH or not at all. 

This Bocial and perBonal importnnno of the erotic life, 
tliougli, under the inlliience of a Jal.-e inm-aiity and on equally 
false HKithwty, it has Kmiictinics lierii allowed to fall into the back 
ground in stages of urtilicial rivilizatirm, lias alway.s lieen clearly 
realiacid by thi).«c pcoiilea wlin liiive vitally grasped the relation- 
pliipa of life. Among most uncivilized raee.s there appear to bo 
few or no “'se.vually frigid" women. It is little to the credit of 
our own ‘‘civilization" that it slimdd be possible for phyaiciana 
to-day to ii-s-sert, even with tlnj fainte.«t piansiltility, that there 
are Koine 25 per cent, of wmnen wbn may thus be described. 

fl'lio wimhi Hpxunl strucliire of the worid i.s built up on the 
general fact that the intimate eeiitaet of the mah! and fcnialo 
who have eliosen each otlier is inutiially jdeasaraUli', Jielow this 
general fact is the innip S]ieeific faet that in the minimi acconn 
phRlmieiit of the. aet of sevmd ronsnmniation the two partiiera 
exjierieure, (lie. aeute gratilieation of fiirnnUam'ou.i orgaRUi. 
JTenan, it has been said, lies the si-eret of love. ,It i.B the very 
Imsis of love, the condition of tlie IieiiUhy e.verei.sc of tin: se.viiiil 
functions, ami, in ninny cuses, it secniH prohnblo, tlie condition 
ah'O of fertilization. 

Kven siiviigi'.s iii a very low tlogn'O of (taltiiro arc BOTnnLimnii petinnt 
nail (,‘on«i(leriLte in evoking innl wiiitiiig for llio algos of sexual desire in 
(heir females, (f iimy refer to (lie .signirieimt casn of the, Caroliim 
iHliiiiilei s, ns de.sei'ihecl by Kiihiirv in lot ctliiiogrsphic study of that peo- 
ple nod ipmleil in volnine Iv of lliesn A'fmfPw, ''Sexual Seleetion in Mnn," 
Seet. Ilf.) In Cntliolie, days thrologienl inlluenCE worked wliolesoniely 
ill the sione direetiem. altliongh the theologians were, so keen to deteefc the 
ninrinl sin oi lust. It is true that the falliolio iirsisteneo on the tleaira- 
I-ility of Riinviltaiienns oTgiism was Inrgoly due to the misliikeii notion 
Hint to seeuro coneeption it was nwessniy tliut there slionld ha "inscnii- 
iiutfnu" on the part of the wife es ivnll ns of the husband, hut that wsa 
not tlie, sole Bovrree, of tlie theologh-al view. Thus 7,«,eelun. dUeasBOB 
whether a wun ought to continue with his wife until she has the orgasm 
and feels satisHed, and lui deehles that that is the Imshaiid'a duty; other 
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wise tlio wifes falls Into danger eillier of cxpetiMicitig the oigasiii during 
Bicep, or, niiire probably, by Hrdf-cxuitation, “for many women, when tb.eir 
desirea liiivu not liren eatiBijcd by enitus, plaeo one tliigli on the other, 
presaing and rubbing them together until the orgnam oceura, in the belief 
that if they alifitaiii from using tins hanrlH they have eomniittod no sin.” 
Some tbnnloginria, he adds, favor that lielief, iiotuhly Hurtado ile. Mendnaa 
and , Sanchez, and lic! ftirtlier quotea the. ojiiuion tif tire liittin' that women 
who have not hren natianed in eoitna aie, liahle to hnenino Tiystevieal or 
uielancholiil ( ^ifOYdiiir (^urrstionKiit lfediVjn-fepft/i?t)n, Opinr, lih. vii, tit, 
til, qmurtt. VI). In the, Hirmo, apirit Home theologiiuiM Hoom to have per- 
mitted irruiiifttio (without ojaeulation) , ho long a.a it ia only the pre- 
liminary to the nurmiij nexiial tmt. 

Wovvndnyfl pliy.aioinnfl liavn fully eonllrincd the lielief of Sanolioi!. 
It ia well recognized that women in whom, from whatever eauae, 
acute sexual exeitement oocura with frequency without being fol- 
lowed by tlio due natural relief of orgaain are liable to various neiwoua 
nnrl corigcative sytupioma wliieli diminish their vital cflectivencHa, and 
very po-saihly lend to a breakdown in health. Kisch has de.scribed, aa n 
eardiao nenrosiB of Boxnal origin, a pnt.hologieal tacliycardin. which is an 
exaggeration of the phyRiological quick heart nf sexual exeilement. .T. 
Inglia ParHons (Hiitfsli .ifedinnl ifomuHl, Oct. 22, H)04, p. 10R2) refers 
to thn ovarian pain produced hy atrong unHntiHhcd Bcxnal exeite.ment, 
ofieu in vlgnTOUS unmarried women, and Koinctiines a oauBe of great dio- 
trC'SH. An expi’l'itmced Anatrian g^'nieeologi.st told Hirth (TVcfrc xitr 
llcimat, p. filil) that of every IniniircJ women who come 1o him with 
litcrina trotihle.s seventy siilTeicd from congestion of tlie womb, which ha 
regarded aa d\ie. to Ineoinpletc coitus. 

It is frequently stated that tho evil of inemnpicto gi atitlcatinu and 
abaenee of orgasm in women ia ehiefly due to male withdrawal, that is 
to any eniVi/s tiitcrrwpfos, in which tlie iionifl is lui.atily withdrawn aa soon 
aa involuntary I'iaeulation ia impending; and it la anmetimea said that 
the aamo wiile.ly prevalent pmaetine, ia also productive of aliglit or seriona 
results in tlio male (see, e.g., Ij. B. Bangs, Transactions Van; Torfc 
dcatfeiny of Mcilunnc., vol. ix, Ifln.lj D. S. Pooth, "Coitus interruptua 
and Coitua Beaervatua na Cauaca of Profound NenroBia and PayeboaiB,” 
Aficaist aarf Neurologist, Nov., IflOfi; also, AUonist and Neurologist, 
Oat., Ifi97. p. CSS). 

It is uiidoiditedly true that coitua intnrruptu.s, since it involvea 
Biiddcii ivitiidrawal On the part of the man without reference to the stage 
of aexual excitation which hia partner may have reached, cannot fail to 
produce frequently au injurious nervous eiTeet on the woman, though tlio 
injnriouB eiToct on tlio man, wTio obtains ejaculation, ia littla or jiona. 
But tho praetioo ia an widespread that it cannot ho legarded aa neoea- 
sarily involving this evil I'Oault, There can, I am aasured, ha no doub^ 
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tvliatevar tliat niiiinroicli ih jiiatificil iti hia Htafcinent (Senator and 
Kamiiier, jlrftllh ftiiri JJiNWist! in Jiclaiidtl to Mafrklrje, vnl. ii, p. 78;)) 
tliat ‘‘hitnrru]itntl wHiifl is InjurinuH tn tins gfiiital Hyati'ni nf tliose women 
only wild lire (liatiirlunl in tlieir aeiiHiitioii of ilolighk liy tins form of 
coluilntiUinii, in whom Iho orgnuin is not proiIiKieJ, iiinl who eontinue for 
tuUU'a Hiihsi inumlly to ho loi ineiitcrl hy feelinj's of an unsiitiallcil dcaire.” 
I'iHiialty InjiirioiiH olTeela follmv in tvnniuil coihiB whon Oie man’s nrgiiam 
oecnra ton kooii. 'Tliese iihi'iumir'niii flien'fore,’* h« conehuleR, "are not 
chnrarti-rialic Of iriti:iTnpli'il iioitim, Inifc eomifeijniinecs of (in linperfnctly 
Miiidiidfil wxuai oohahitntioii iis Hueh.” Kiach, likinvise, in iiin olahorato 
ftnd iiiilljoritnliva work on Tim Beteual Lifo of aUo Htiitim that 

tlio qiifstion of tin? evil rCHilUa of ooHui hUaiTUikm in women in aiinjily 
ft questiim of whether or not t.liey reeeiva KCminl natinluetion. [ 0 f_ also 
F(lt'brlii!.'er, lltaUh and DiiscoJic in L'flalion to Mtiiriuffr, vol, i, pp. 23-2 el 
fr?, 1 Tiiin in eleiiily the nifwt rNisonahlc view to take ennearning what 
is the sitn|ilc«t, flio most widespread, and eerlninly the iiiont aiuiicnt of 
the iiu'tliiida of preventing coiicr'iition, In the Book of Cicnenis we find. 
H prjicliei’rt hy Omhii, and to eome down to modern times, in the sixteenth 
rchtnry it kwihs to have been fiiinilinr to li'rench ladiea, who, according 
to Bmntnme, enjoini'd it on their lovers, 

r'oltua Teservatus. — in wideh intersfourai! iw luiiiTitniiietl even for vary 
Jong perirHis, during whitdi tlie nritniin tnny have orgnsni several tiiiioa 
while the man Biicceedf) In holding hack orgasm, — so far from being 
InJnriiniR to the womnii, is iirohably the form of coitus wiiieh gives her 
the maximum of gratillcntion and relief. For most tneii, however, it 
®Mmn probable that this self-ennlrol over the proeenses leading to the 
InTOlunlnry net of delumeMwiiee is diHieiilt t« aeqniro, while In weak, 
ncnnms, and orethir: persniiH it is intpossilde. It i», however, n deairnlda 
coniiithm for eompletely ndei|nn(o, rnitus, tind in the Fast tliis is fully 
Tncognir.cd, and the iiptitude enridiilly eultivated. Thus W. D. Suther- 
land itntes ("KinigeH llher das Alhiigslehen nnd die Abdk«medl?,in unter 
den Dnnern Brllisehrmtlndtens,'' Jfi'inehenei* jlffdfctnf.Mit« TFoe/ufMofinff, 
No, 12, UlOB) that the Hindu Rrnokes nnd talks during intercourse in 
order to delny orgasm, and wnmetiinefi nppliM an opium paste to the 
glans of the penia far the same purpose, (See. also vol. iii of thoss 
Studkg, "The Sexual ImpulRB in Women.") Some authoritiea hare. 
Indeed, stated thiit the. prolongiilion of the not of coitus ia injnrious In 
ita effect on tha male. Thus R. \t’, Ttiylor (BrncfiCTiI Treatiao on Seanml 
Dutord(tr», third ed., p. 121) sstntca llmt it tends to causa ntonlo impo- 
tenee, and 1,‘hvpnfeld ( .S'ea'iinfle heii nnd A'erBcnleiden, p. 74) tliinka that 
the swift nnd unijn]wdi>d pulmlniitlnn of the aesunl net ia neceasary In 
order to prr^eerve the vigor of tlin reflet reaelioiia. This 5 h probably true 
nf extreiim and often repeated mmea of Indednlto prolnngnllnn of pro- 
nouumni mwtJuo without lUdumtwKinuie, but It Is not true wllhia fairly 
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ffldo limits in the case of lienltliy persons. Prolonged coitus t eaervatus 
■was a practice of the complex marriagG eystem of tlio Oneida coinmimity, 
and I was assured by tlio late IToyca Miller, who had spent the greater 
part of his life in the community, that the practice liad no eovt of evil 
result. Oolfiia resemattis was erected into a principle in the Oneida 
community. Every man in the community was theoretically the huBhaivd 
of every woman, but every man was not free to have children with every 
woman. Sexual initiation tooJc place soon after puberty in the ease of 
hoys, some years Inter in the case of girls, by a much older person of the 
oppositesex. Tn Intercourse the male, insertedhis penis into the vaginaand 
retained it there for even, an hour without emission, though orgasm took 
place in tl>a woman. There vsms usually no emisBion in the eoso of tho 
man, even after withdrawal, and lie felt no nee<l of einiasion. The social 
feeling of the community was n force on the side of this practice, tlie 
oarelesa, unskilful men bring avoided by women, while the general 
romiintie sentiment of aiTeetioji for all the women in tho community was 
also a force. Masturbation was unknown, and no irregular relations took 
place ivith persons outside the community. Tlie practice was maintained 
for thirty years, and was flnnlly abandoned, not on its demerits, but in 
deference 'o the opinions of the outside world. Mr. Miller admitted that 
the practicB beeanic mote difficult in ordinary marriage, which favors a 
more mcclianieal habit of interconrsc. The information received from 
Mr. Miller is supplemented in a pamphlet entitled Male Oontinaticc (tho 
name given to coilus rcaervatiut in tho community), written in 1H72 by 
the founder, John Humphrny hfoyn-s. The practieo is based, he says, on 
the fact that sexual intercouTRC consists of two acta, a social and a 
propagative, and that if propagation is to he soientiOo there must be 
no confusion of these two acte, and prooreation must never bn involnn- 
tary. It was in 1844, he states, that this idea oconrred to him as a 
result of a resolve to abstain from soxunl intcrenuTBe in eonsegnenoe of 
his wife's delicate iiealth and inability to bear healthy ohildron, and in 
his own ease he found tho practice “a gi'cat deliverance. It made a 
happy household.” ITo points nut that the chief members of the Oneida 
community "Imionged to the most vcBpectable. families In Vermont, had 
been educated in tho host sehnols of New England morafity and rcfluc- 
raent, and wore, by the ordinary standards, irreproachable in their con- 
duct so far ns sexual matters are concerned, till they deliberately 
commenced, in 1840, the experiment of a new state of society, on prin- 
ciples which they had been long maturing and were prepared to defend 
before tlio World,” Tn relation to male continence, therefore, Noyes 
thought the community might fairly ho considered “tho Committee of 
Providence to test its value in actual life.” He states that a careful 
medical comparisoii of the statistics of the cninnumity had shown that 
tho rate of nervous disease in the community was conaiderably below the 
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avf!r«igi! oulHido, and that only two oaHow of iicrvoun (Ilsorilcr had occurred 
wliiidi could 1)0 Iraml riitli any iiroladiilvly In n rniaUfso of male contin- 
ence. Tliifj line hcen conlirmcd by Vnn do lA'niker, who etudied forty- 
two wfjjiU'H fit tins roniimmity withnut finding any imdne prcvalenco of 
roproductlve dincascH, nor could lie find any tliBi'ivaiid condition attribu- 
tnldo to tin- BCMUil lialiUe of tlio iwinmunity {of. 0. Heed, Tonl-Sovh o/ 
Ifynocolog^i , 1901, p. 0). 

Noycfi hclievi'd tiinf. "main contfnnnce’' Imd never previously been 
a iltffluitely rceognir-cd prnctifo baaeil on theory, thoiigli there might hava 
been occiiHiorinf ap[)ri:ixfmii(ioij to it. Tliifr In probably true if the coitus 
in rescrroii/v in the full Miwe, ivith complete iibBCtiCo of emiaaion. Pro- 
lunged coitin, lunrever, iimiiittiiig the woman to have orgnsni more than 
once, while the niiin lina none, has longliceii reengniKcd, Thuslnthegcvon- 
Icenlh century Xaccliiii iliscusiwil whether such a practice is legitimate 
(ZaaMw QuoiHoiiiiiii O/iiw, ed. of IfiHH, lib. vil, tit. ill, qiuest. VI), In 
niiMlern times it is occasionnlly iirncticcd, without any theory, and la 
iilwny.i appreeiated by the. woman, while it appwwa to luive no hud ofteet 
on the man. In such a case it will liuppen that tlie act of coitus may 
last for an hour and a qunrter or even longer, tlio maximnui of the 
svoiiuui'a pleasure not being rcaclied until three-quarters of an hour have 
pusMi'd; ilnring this period llio wonuui will csiicrience. orgasm soma four 
or live, tliiie.s, the man. only at tliu end. It Jnny of'casionally happen that 
a little Inter llie woman ngilin experiences desire, and intercourse begins 
iifrcHli in the. same way. lint alter lliataho 1» aatisfled, and thero ia no 
vecurreneei of desire. 

It may be detdralile, nt this jmint to refer hricily to tha cliief viiria- 
tions in (lie nietiuul of ciTwitiiig coitna in tludr rehrlkinHiilp to tlio art of 
Invn arni tins atUiinnieiit of adequate and antisfying ilelumc.seeiiee. 

Tlio prinniry mid I'.Hsential clninietoriHtiu of tlio Hpecificully linnion 
mctliod of eoituft is the fact lluvL it takes jilaec faco to face. Tlvo tact 
Unit in wliut in uHniilly eonsidered tlw lypii'iilly noriiml nietlKid of coitus 
tlio wtinnui lies mqiine uinl (he irinn aliovo lier ia secondary. Psychically, 
tills front-Lo-lront nttitiidc represents a great ads'iuico over Uic quailru- 
jil'ilnl iindlind. The two partnora reveal to each other tlic imi.st important, 
tlio immt lieiuitlful, tlie iiiOHt expressive sides of themselves, and tlms 
ninUi|ily tlin mnliuil jilensure and liurinotiy of the intimato act of union. 
Mumiver, tlii.s face-to-face attitude, jaissessefl a great significance, in the 
fact that it is the outward sign that tlio human couple has outgrown 
the animal sesnal uttitiide of the hunter seizing Ida prey in the act of 
diglit, and content to enjny it In that attitude, from heliind. Tim liiiman 
tnalo may be said to retain Iho samo attitude, but the female haa lunieil 
round; »hc Inin fnoiui Jier parliicr and appnwioJied him, and «n HyniboliauB 
her deliberate enneeiit In tlio aet of uninii, 

Thchunmn vnrlutionH in the e.veieise of cnitua, Iifdli individual and 
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national, iiro, linwevcr, OKtreincly numerouB. “To be quite frank/' says 
yurbrlngev (Scnaltir iinrl Knmincr, Health and DisEa^iO in itelaiion to 
Marriasc, V(il. i, p- "I can liavdly think of any combination whicli 

does not iiguvo among my cane-iiotos an liaving been pructiecd by my 
patientn.” Wo numt not too liaatily conclude that snch variationn aro 
diiB to vioioim training. Tliat ia far iToni being the oaac. They 
often occur naturally ami apotitiincnuBly. I'reiid 1ms properly pointed 
out (in the sacotnl aerica of hia Jicilruija giur JVeM7'oseji,(Bftre, "Bruchstdok” 
etc.) that wi) innat not he too ahoekcil even when the idea of foUaiio 
apontaneoualy preflBotH itaelf to a wtnnnii, for that idea has a haruileaa 
origin in the re.acii'hlaiice between the penis and the nipple. Similarly, 
It may ho ncUb’d, the ilesire for cHitnilinotu/tj ■which Henmo to bo miieli more 
often latMitly present in women than is the deaii-o for its performance in 
men, has a natural analogy in the pleasure of suckling, a pleasure which 
{a Itself indeed often erotieally tinged (aee vol. i-y of these Studies, 
"Sexual Scleetiou in hfnn/’ Touch, Sect. III). 

Every variation in this matter, remarks itemy de Gouvmont (Phy- 
6*7110 lie IMiiioiii-, p. 2(14) partakes of the sin ot luxury, and Boine, of the 
theologinn.s have iiiileed eoii.sidered any position iii coitus but that which 
U iiBUttlly called nonmil in Europe as a mortal sin, Other theologiau.s, 
however, rcgarilod anch variations as only venial sins, provided ejacula- 
tiou took place in the vagina, Just as some theologians -would permit 
irnnimfio as a prcliiniunry to coitus, provided there -was no ojacuhition. 
^^uinas took a seviouH view of the dnviatiim.s from normal intereoiir.se; 
Snnchi'z was more indulgent, especially in view of his doctrine, derived 
from the Greek ami Arabic natural plnloso]ihcra, that the womb can 
ottrnet tlio siienii, bo that the natural end may he attained even in 
unusual iiosl lions. 

Whatever iliiTerence of opinion there may have been among ancient 
theologians, it i» well rcetignizad by modern physioians that variations 
from the. (ndinary method of coitus are desivahle in special cases. Thus 
Kiacli points out (S/oi iliitil dcs Weibes, p. 107) that in sonia casc.s it ia 
Only posKihle (or the woman to experience sexual excitement when coitus 
takes place in Llic lateral position, or in the a posteHO}-^ pasition, or 
when the imual position is reversed ; and in hte Sexual Life of Woman, 
also, ICisch reeumnnuids Hcvi'.ral variations of position for coitus. Adler 
points ont (op. eif., pp. 151, 180) the value of the same positions in 
some eases, and remarks that such variations often call forth latent 
sexual feelings ns by a charm. Bueh cases arc indeed, by no means infro- 
queiit, the advantage of tlie unusual position being due either to physical 
or psyehie cauHes, and tlie diseovery of the riglit variation is aometlinns 
found in a merely playful attempt. Tt has oecn.siouany happened, also, 
that, when intereoiirse Iuih luiliitually taken plueo in an ahnorniul ])o.dtioii, 
no Btttiafuetion is esuerlcaced by the woman until the normal position ia 
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adopted. Tilt! only fairly iioimnun variation of coitua which incetfl with 
vmqnaliflcil iliRapproval is that in Llia erect pcmlure. (See c.tj., Hnimuund 
op. ctf, pp. 257 e< ««?. ) 

LiiereUuB Hfutially reconuiiemlerl the quadrupednl variation, 
ot eoitnn (Ilk. iv, 125^), and Dvid ileek'rihca (end of Bk. iii of the drs 
d))i«;w io ) wliiit ho rrgfiiilsi as itftreeiible varliitiotiB, giving llic prefercnco 
na till) misicKt and Hiinpliwt niethod, to tlnit in wliioii the m-oiiuui lic.i liaif 
aopine on her side, rerliiipts, however, the viiriiitiou wlvieli in nearcat to 
the normal lUtitAule ond whleli has iiioHt often imd most coniplotcly cohi- 
lueiidtd ilwlf in tlmt afipareiiUj' known to Araliie orntie writers ns dole 
t'l di3, in w hich tin: innil is i«:ril:ed and Ilia parlner is astride his tliigliB 
cinljriiring his Imdy with her legs nml his neek with her nniia, while he 
eiiihriiroB her waist; this is Htiiled In the Arnlnci I'r.rftmcd Oarden to ho 
the method prefevved hy most women. 

Till) other mo.st UHiial vnrhilion is llm inverse nonnnl position ia 
wliicli the Tiinn is siiptne, mill the xronnin ndiijits herself to thl.a position, 
wliieh pi'rniilH ot .several iiioiliftealioiis ohviiinsly ailvaiilug.ams, especially 
when the man is much larger than liis piu-tner. Tho Cliristiaii ns well 
as the hliilioiniiieilnTi Hieiilugintts oppear, indeeil, to have been genurally 
opposed to this anperior jjiisitltin of the female, apparently, it wonlil 
iwnii, Ijeciviwe they regarded llio literal hulijeidiou of the male which it 
Involves iifi syiiilinlie of !i iiiarnl Biitiji'ctioii. The te«tiinoriy of many peo- 
ple Ill-day, liowevee, is dreidcdly in favor of tlihs positinji. more especially 
ns legHi'ils till! wnimtri, sirici! It onaWca her fo olitnin a better ndjuatment 
and greater isiiitriil of the process, and so fret|iieiitly to sDoiire sexual 
Milisfai-tioii wltieb she nmy find diflieult or iinpossibki in Iha nonnal 
puinitiOTi. 

The tlieohiginns seem to liave tieeii les.s unfavorably dispnaad to lira 
prmiliori miriiial iiiiuintc ipuidrupeds, ri pmHriori, though the old Pciii- 
timlinls Were inelineil lo (rent it severely, llni Pi'iiitentiul of Angers pre- 
serililiig fiirly days peiiaiire, and KgberL'a lliren ymirs, If prantiecd 
liahUiinlly. (It in discussed by ,T. Petermnnn, "Venus Aversa,'* fScmal- 
Pi’tihhmr, Pel)., 1009). TtiDrij nro goi 1 reasons why in many caaes this 
position aliould lie ihwirnhli', more especially from the point of view of 
women, who iinhuid not Infrequently prefer it. It must In: always remem- 
hcrisl, ns Inifl already been ixiinted out, that in the progiesa from anthro- 
poid to iTinn it is the female, not the male, whose methodiif coitushasbeen 
rovolufitmixed, While, however, the obverae liuriian poHition vepresenta a 
psyeliic ndvaneo, there Ims never been a enmptete physical rendjuatnient 
of the female organs lo tlie oliversn letliod. hforc especially, in Adler’s 
opinion (op, (fit., pp, 117-111)), the position of the clltoriM is such that, 
as a rule, It is mure cuMily exeilcd by coitus from iieliiiul than from In 
front, A more reroiit writer, Kloir.. in his hook. Dar .Ifrnseh cia Tier- 
iiiMhr (J90B). even l«.ka> '•be ii>o extremo jmsiUmi that tho quadrupodal 
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jnctlioil of coitus, lieing the only melliod that inaiiroa due contact with 
the clitoi’la, ifl the natural luiman method. It must, however, he 
ndmitted that tlio po.stcrior mode of coitus is not only a wlde.spread, hut 
a very important vurialion, in cither of its two moat important forma: 
the Pompeiian method, in which the woman bciid.s forwards and the luau 
approaches hohiiid, or the method dcacrihed by DooeacoLo, in which tlio 
man is Bupine and the woman astride, 

fncilnlio mvd BuiiiiilinefuB, while, they are not strictly methods of 
coitus, ill so fur us llu:y do not involve the penetration of the penis into 
the vagina, are. very wide.spread as prcliniinaries, or as vicarious forma 
of coitus, allhe among civilized and uncivilized peoples, Thus, in India, 

1 aril told that fellatio is almost utiiveraal in houacholds, and regarded 
as a natural duly towards the patci fnmilina. As regarrla ottJUii!in.G{«s 
Max Dnssoir has stated (jliljfCDicini? ZoUsclirift fiir rsyohiatriej 1304, 
Heft 5) tliat the superior Berlin prostitutes say that about n quarter 
of their clients desire to excreisc this, and tliat in Prance and Italj^ tho 
proportion i.s higlier; Uie number of women who And cunnilinciva 
agrcenhle is iN'itliout doubt much greater. Intereonrae par aiium must 
also be regarded as a vicarious form of coitus. It appears to be nobutioom- 
mon, especially ammig the lower social classes, and wliile moat often 
due to tlie wish to avoid conception, it is also sometimes practiced as 
a sexual aherration, at tlm wish either of the man or tlio woman, tho 
anus being to some extent an erogenous zone. 

The etlinie variations in mcLliod of coitus were briefly discussed 
in volume v of these <S'ii«/ies, "The JTcclnuu.sm of llctumesccncc,'' Sac, 
ticin If, In all eivillml eouiilricK, from the eavKe.ak times, writers on 
the erotic art have forinnlly and aystematieally set forth the difTeront 
positions for enitus. The earliest writing i. f this kind now extant Beoma 
to be an Kgyptian itafiyrim pl'c.served at Turin of tiie date B. 0. 1.100; 
in this, fomteeu difl'erent positions me rein'eseuted. The Indiana 
according to Iwan Blocli, tecognizo nitognthcr forty-eight different posi 
tions; ttie /iHnnpit Rcin^n doaci'iboB tliirfcy-two main forms. TIki 
M oliaminedan I'crfumfid Oarden describes forty forms, aa well ns ah; 
dilfcrent kinds of nioveivient during coitus. The, Eastern liooka of thij 
kind are, on tlin whole, Riiperior to tlvoae, that have been produced by 
the Western world, not only by their greater thoroughness, hut by thw 
higher spirit by which they have often bean inspired. 

Tlic nneient Greek erotic writings, now all lost, in which tht 
modes of eoitua were deseribnd, were, nenrly all attributed to 'women. 
According to a legmid recorded by Suidna, the earliest writer of this 
kind WHS Astynnassn, the innid of Helen of Troy, Elephnutis, tho 
poetess, Is supposed to have, ennmernled nine ditlerent posture.s. PTumer- 
OUH women of inter dnto wrote on those aubjccts, and one hook is 
ntlrihuted to Polyuratea, tho sophist. 
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Areliiio—wlio wroln n/tiT llio influi'iirK of Cliiisf iaoity luvd 
tU'^frftdod oifitii' iimltiTM pcnlimsly nt'iir to that |■l‘g^nn of janno^-apliji 
from wliidli tlioy ure ojily to tii! ichcuoiI— in lii.s 

Mt’ffi f/inism ir>«i il'wriliod Uvi‘uty-Hi.x dilTi-jvnt inoUiotjH of ooiLus, eiidij 
(■no accon»)iiviiii'il liy nti illiisitrativp (li'wifjn ii.V CHiiIio Iloiniiiio, tlin oljlcf 
nnimis; Uniiliaoi'M Voninrn, in liis f’liMono f'rrnntr, (IPHci'iljcfi 

iliirly-twii jwiHiliiinx, Moiu tci'i'nliy Fortn'rg, flic clucf mmlovii luitlinrity, 
iinii ommvprnfcil ninciy jwnitunis, intt, it in anul, only forty-ciglit uiin., 
(■vnn on llio nioat liliofiil pHtiinivto, In^ tcftnrded n« ooinhig wlUiin tlic 
Vrtiigi* I'lf ntit'owl vni Uilinu. 

l’ln! (liogrnoo \s,'lii«1i liiva ovct taktoi Uui hPXtnvl not, will tevnlovcil It 
a. (Ict'd of (Ifit-ivTtew, l« (loiilillcHs Itirgcly cnsiiouHihlo, for the fact that the 
chief time foe ite I'nnsuiiimatiiin rtiiio)i|» moileni eivilixwl jicoplcs is the 
tlnrhwwH of the early night in Ktuffy iicrlromiifl n'hen the fatigue of the 
(lily’s IniKirH i« slniggling wiUi the iirtiiieial Rtimulntion produced by 
heavy inenls and ttleoIioHi; drinks, 'i’liin lialiit in pnrtly rosponsible for 
the indiffereueo or even disgust with Mliieli women eonietinioB view 
coitus. 

Many more pviniitive peoples are wiser. The New fininea Papuans 
of .‘tslroliihe Huy, nceonling to Viililices (/feitrcfu i/’t fiir I-Uhniitogic, 
JSlflO, Heft ii, |> '114), llnnigh it iniist he remciiihereil that the BHBoe.lntion 
of the Hexniil net with darkricNS is niueli nUler tliuti C'liri.stinnity, niid 
couriecteil witli early religions nolioils {i-f. Jfesiod, UVje/.d niitl 
flk. 11), always have sexiiiil inlei'cinirsu in the open nir. The hard- 
working women of (he (lelivuku mid Hurn Tshnnls, again, are too 
Hred for milos n). nighl: il is earried oof in Ihe dny time under 
the trees, and the fierang Mnnders also have eoltus in the woods (plciss 
nnci liartels, flo-r IV'eifi, Hk. I. fh. XVTI). 

It is nlndously iiupiaelleiilile. to tollnw tlnsie exnmples in modern 
cities, even if nvoealion and eliimile pennitted. It is also agreed that 
sexunl inlereourse slionld he followed hy repose. There aeem.s to bo 
little doiiht, however, Ihnt the early mnrniiig and the. daylight are a 
morn fnviiTuhle time tlian the early night. Cmieeption should take place 
In the liglit, snid hliehelet (f.’.tmowr, p. liid) j sexual Snlercouvse in 
the darkmiss of night is un aet nonnnitled with a mcvo female animal i 
in the. (Ifty-tinie it is union witli a loving and belnwd Individnal pierson. 

lliis IniH hern widely rwognised. The flreeks, ns we gnthcv fiotn 
Aristophanes in the .-Irefirtniiniia, regarded sunrise as the aiipropriate 
time for cidtus. The. fdnuth Pliivs also say that dawn is the time far 
eoituR. Many modern autUnrilies have urgwl the advantages of early 
ninvning eoitus, jrornliig, said Hfudmiut (7'rni7d de /‘/iiijuif.'i.soiiee, pp. 
IBl-.d) Is the liiiio for enitus, and iwen if desire is greutor in the evening, 
pleasure is greater in the morning, thdiiiuler also advised early morn- 
Ing euitus, mill yeiietlc, in an earlier century, disflimning "at what hoiif 
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a mall sliould amovously eiiilii'in!e liis wife” (/^a Gf6n6ra,tion do I’Samne, 
Port- IIj C'l>- wliile tliiukiiig it ia Lest to follow inclination, reniarlca 
that “a lieiintifiil woiiuin looka better by aunlight tlmn by oandlolight.” 
A few ttiltbnritiea, like Bui'dnch, hnvc been content to accept the cuatoiu 
of night coituH, niul Btlscli [llax OcxuhlcehtslEheji. dc$ Weiles, vol, i, p, 
014 ) wfiM iiielinecl to think the ihirUiiORa of night the moat “natirral** 
time, while h'ilrliringer (.Scimter iiiicl ICanuner, Health and Diseaxe in 
HoWion io .l/«ij inpe, vol. i, p. 217) tliinka that early morning ia 
"ociaaionally” the heat time. 

To Home, mi the otlier hiiiicl, the excreiac of sexual intercourse in 
the Bualight aiul Hie Open fiir aceiiie ao important that they are inclined 
to eleriite it to the rank of a religious exercise. I quote from a com- 
muiiieetion on this point received from Australia: "This shameful 
thing that must not be apnken of or done (e.xeopt in the dark) will soma 
day, I Ivelieve, liecouie the one. religioiw ceremony of tlie iiuman race, 
in tho spring. (Oli, wliat .springs! ) People will have become very sane, 
well'hred, aristocratic (nil of tliem aristocrats), and on the whole 
cppo.sod to rites and superstitioiw, for they will have a perfect knowl- 
edge of the past. The coition of lovers in the aprlngtinic will be tha 
one, religious eeremony they will allow themaelves. I have o vision 
soiiiptinies of the holy seciie, hut I am afraid it ia too beautiful to 
(lescTilm. 'The iutereourse of tlie sexes, I have dreamed, is ineffably 
beaulifiil, too fair to bo remembered,’ wrote the cha.ste Tboroau. Verily 
luiuiiin beauty, joy, nnd love will reach their diviucst height during 
these inaugnrnl rlnys of apringlirle eoupling. When the woi-ld is one 
ParadiKC, the eonsuuimttlion of the Invern, tlie youngest and moat henu. 
tiful, will lake plaeo in certain snored valleys in sight of thousandt 
ftsseridiled to vvituess it. I'or days it \Yill take place in tlieae valleys 
u'here the aun will rise on a drenm of passionate voices, of clinging 
hun^au form*, of llowern mid wiitera, and the purple and gold of tho 
Runrise are reflected on hills illnniined with pansies, [I know not if 
the writer rwnlled flciirgn Chapmnn's "TCnamelled pansies used at 
nuptials ntill”1, and repeated on golden human flesh and human hair. 
In Ihese sneved valleyn the suhlle perfume of the pansies will mingle 
witli the diriiie fTngrnnee of healthy naked young women and man in 
the spring coupling. Vnu and T shall not sec that, hut we may help 
to make it ismsilde." This rhapsody (an uneonsoioim repetition of 
Saint-l.ainlii‘rt’R nt Mile. Quinaiilt’s tuhle, in the eighteenth century) 
serves to illuKtrnte (he revolt which tends to take place against the 
unnatural and artineirtl degrndntion of the sexual not 

Til ROiiio parts of the world it lina seemed perfectly natural and 
reasonnhle that so great and sigiillifanb an net as that of coitus shovild 
hfi eonaeernted to the divinity, nod hetiec nroan the custom of prayer 
beforo soxnnl intercourie. Thus Zoroftstcr ordained that a married 
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wuple Hlioultl pwy hcfore i-oilua, imd nfler tlio act they should say 
tog«l)i«r: "0, SuiKimlomiul, I trust this seed to thee, ptuservo it for 
Bic, for it i« a man.” In the Goroiif^ Arcliiiudugo it is eu-stoinnry also 
for IiHwlmnrl and ivifc. to pray luKdlliur the anxual net (Floss and 

llarlBl.i, Dm Wctli, ltd, i, Cli. XVII). flio trivilizod umn, hmvnver, has 
come to regard his slomnch ivK tlw! iiiost important uf his organs, and 
he utters his winvcntioiwl griire, not heforn love, Inti, only liefure food. 
ISvttn the degraded rituitl ve.stigea of the religioua reetignitinii of eoitua 
ftro tiillieiilt to Ihid in Europe. We may deUstt it ttmong the 

fSjiantiirds, wilU their It'iiaeious instinct for ritual, in tho #nlcmn 
ctiiiuette with which, in Hm Htu'cinteenlli century, it was liustonmry, 
tuOTi'ding tu Mudamo d'Aulnny, for the King to enter tins hedehamhar of 
tile. Quern! '‘He Inia ou hin sUppern, his hlaek matiUtt over liia alrouldcr, 
his aliiehl on one. ariit, a Imttla hanging hy a. cord over tlio otlier arm 
(thin Ijottle is not to drink from, hut for a riiiite, opiKisite pUTpii.se, which 
you will guess). With ill I this tiie King iinmt also iiavo his great sw'ord 
in one hand and n dark lanlern in the other. In tiiis way ho muat 
enter, iilone, tlie. Queen's r’lmnilier" (Madame d’Auliiay, lielation du 
Voyage d'&pugnc, 1882, vol. iii, p. 221). 

In disoiisaing tlie art of love it is noccsBarj tn give a primary 
plnee to the central faet of coitu.«, on iieconnt of tlie ignorance 
tlmt widely prevails eoncumiiig it, ntitl the unfortunnle prejuilicGs 
which in their fiingouR broods tloiirbli in tho iioisonu! obscurity 
around it. Tlic traditiona of the Clirislian Churcli, which over- 
spread tho whole of Kuropo, and set up for wor.stup a llivino 
Virgin and her Divine Son, hidh of wlioni it clahnrntcly dis- 
Wignged from jicrsorml coiitnet witli Hexiiality, clTectnally erualied 
any nttcinjit to find a saered ami uvowable ideal in married 
love. ICvcn the Cliurcli’s own (‘trortsi to elevate nmtriinony w-ere 
npgativi’il by its oxvii ideals, 'fbat inlbumce deprest-es our civili- 
eivtion even to-dny. IVlicn Walt Mdiitiaiiii wrote bis '‘‘Cbildreii of 
Adam” lie u as giving imperfc’ct exprtsslon to conceptions of the 
religious nature of se,vu!il love wliicli have e.\istcd wliolesoniely 
and naturally in all parts of the world, but had not yet pene- 
trated the darkness of Cliristendom wliere thej' etill seemed 
strange and new', if not terrible. And the refusal to rccogtiige 
the Rolenmity of sex had involved tlie placing of a pall of black- 
Hi‘.sB mid disrepute on the su)»reuie seMud net itself. It was shut 
out from till! sunsluno and excluded from Urn sphere of worship. 
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The sexual act is important from tlie point of view of erotic 
irt, not only from the ignorance and prujndices which surround 
itj tut also because it lias a real value even in regard, to the 
psycliic side of married life. “Tbe.'se organs/' according to the 
oft-quoted aayiiig of the old French physieianj Ambrose Pare, 
''inake peace in the liouaehold.” How this coiiica about we see 
illustrated from time to time in Pepya's Iliary, At tlie same time, 
it is scarcely necessary to say, after all that baa gone before, that 
this ancient Bouroe of domestic peace tends to he indefinitely 
complicated by the in Unite variety in erotic needs, which become 
ever more prouounecd with the growth of civilization. ^ 

Tho art of love is, indeed, only bcgimung with the establish- 
ment of eexual intercourse. In the adjustment of that relation- 
ship all the forces of nature are so strongly engaged that under 
completely favorable conclitions--wliich indeed very rarely occur 
in our civilization — the knowledge of the art and a possible skill 
in its exercise come almft.st of tbemaelvc.s. 'I'lie real test of the 
artist in love is in the akill to carry it lieyond. the period when 
the interests of nature, having been really or seemingly secured, 
begin to slacken. The whole art of love, it has been well said, 
lies in forever finding something new in the same persem. Tho 
art of love is even .more the art of rohiiiiing love than of arouaiAg 
it. Othemdse it tends to degenerate towards the Shakespearian 
luflt, 

“I’aat rfiKtou liuuUol, imd no sooner had, 

Pnst reiiBon liaLcd,” 

tlioiigh it must h(?. I'oinembercd that even from the most strictly 
natural point of view the traiiBitiona of passion are not normally 
toward.s repulsion but towards alTection.^ 

The young man and woman who are brought into the com- 
plete unrestraint of marriage after a prolonged and unnatural 
separation, during which desire and the satisfactions of desiro 

iTldn lias been pointed oat, for instance, by IlatgerB, “Sexuello 
DiiTeronziennig," jDJb T/om Ginwraiion, Doe., 1D08. 

a niiiH, nniong Uic Fakinio, who pnicllee tcinponiry wifo-e.'cchangc, 
RuBiiiiiHst'ii stnli'M (hat "a man gDina'ally iliscovcra that his own wife 
is, in spite of all, Hw best.” 
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have beeri artificially diKcormectecl, arc certainly not nudar the 
beat p.orulitions for learning the art of love. They are teinpled 
by retihleaa iind proinipeiinim imhilgencc in tlie intimaeifia of 
marriage to fling cnrelessi}' aRide all the renaona that make that 
art w'ortli learning. “There are maiTied people,” aa lilUen. Key 
temarkB, '‘who might have loved each other all their Uvea if they 
had not been eonipellcd) every day and all the year, to direct 
their balntfl, wille, and indinatioim toinirdfi endi other.” 

All tha tendt'iK'iCR of nnr civilized life are, in personal 
matters, towords indiviilualism ; they jnvolvo the specialization, 
and they enBure tlie sacrednese, of peraonal liabita and even 
peculiariticB. This individinilisin eaimot be broken down and- 
deiily at the arbitrary dictation of a tradition, or even by the 
force of passion from which the restraints Inive been removed. Out 
of deference to tlie convciitions and prejudices of their friends, 
or out of tlio I’cekkiBS almudonment of young love, or merely out 
of a fear of hurting eat'h otluT*s feelings, young couplea have 
often plunged [irematurdy into an unbroken intimacy which is 
even more disastrous to the pennaiieney of marriage tlian the 
failure ever to reach a complete intimacy at all. That is cine of 
the chief reasons why moat wrilers on the moral liygieiie. of mar- 
riage nowadays recommend separate beds for the married couple, 
if posBiblo separate, liedrooiiifi, and even aometimeu, with Ellen 
Ivey, see no olijeetion to tlieir living in sejiarate bciiiaes. Cer- 
tainly tin* linppii!.«t maiTiagcH liave often involved the closest and 
moRt nnbrokeii intiinuey, in pereons pncidiurly fitted for such 
intimacy. It is far from trvre that, as Bloch has ailinned, 
familiarity is fatal to love. It is deadly to a love tlnit has no 
roots, lint it is the nonrislnnent of the deeply-rooted love. Yet 
it reiriaina true that nh.«ei)ee i.s needed to maintain the keen fresh- 
ness and fine, idealism of love- “Absence,” as Landor said, “is 
the inviBiblo and incorporeal mother of ideal beauty.” The mar- 
ried lovers who are only aldo to meet for comparatively brief 
periods between long abaenreB have often experienced in those 
meetings a life-long sueeession of honeymoons.^ 

I "I liftvfs nlwnyn livid witli (be bile Profc>«*or Laycuck," rnmarka 
ClouKton (//.vgfc’iie of Mitirl, p. avu. "abo whb a rcr^' uubUo atudenV ot 
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There can he nrj (iiuistiou that as presence has its risks for 
love, so also has nlnsoiu-e. Absence like presence, in. the end, it 
too prolonged, ciTaees the iiiwiiory of love, and absence, further, 
by the multiplied points of contact with the world which it 
frequently involves, introduees the prohleiu of jealousy, although, 
it must he added, it is dillieiilt indeed to secure n degree of asso- 
ciation which exeluile.s jealousy or even the opportunities for 
motives of Jealousy, The proldom of jealousy is so fundamental 
in the art of love that it i.s necesfiary at this point to devote to it 
a brief discuHsioiv, 

Jealousy is based ou fuTidamental instincts which are visible 
at the beginning of animal life. Descartes defined jealousy as 
"a kind of fear related to a desire to preserve a possession.-” 
Every iiiipulse of aeciuisition in the animal world is stimulated 
into greiiter activity by the lu’cseuce of a rival who may snatch 
befnreliaud the. coveted ohjeet. This sceina to he a fundamental 
fiiefc in the animal -worUl ; it has been a life-conserving tendency, 
for, it has lieen said, an aniiuiil that stood aside while its fellows 
were gorging themsclve.s with food, and experienced nothing but 
pure satisfaetioii in tbe. spwdaehi, would speedily porisli. But 
ill tills faet wo liiivo tlitj natural basis of jealoueyA 

It is in refarmee to food that this impulse appears first and 
most conspicuously among nuiuuila. It is a well-known fact tlinfc 

liiinian nature, tliiit ii married peuple need not lia always togetlior to bo 
haiipy, niicl that in fact irasomilile abHcuPEa and partings toiul towards 
ultiriiato ami eloKer union.’’ Tliat tlie prolongation of paaaion 3a only 
compatible with ali8(mc't> HciiTcely ncatla pointing out; as Mary Woll- 
Blonciinvft long »ince aiiid (liiflhlH of iro-ninn, origiun.1 cd., p. Oil, It is 
only in nlweriea nr in miarortum) that pasaion la durable. It may bo 
added, liriwiiver, that in her love-leltera to Imlay ahe wrote; “I have 
ever (lerlared that two people who mean, to live together ought not to 
be long RC'pnral(>d,” 

1 "VUnveil VmauUy," Kays Arnold I,. Gcsell, In his interestvng study 
of “.Teulmmy" (Amoi'iertii nf Pei/chcloffi/, Oet,, 1906), “jealousy 

acem.s Huch jv TU*ee«sory psyehologieal aceompaniment to biological be- 
havior, amidst comjM’fitlve struggle, that one is tempted to oonaider it 
gencticiilly niiiong tbe oldent of the emotions, eyiioymoua almost with the 
will to live, and to mako it »ei\r«ly b'.ss tuudamentol tha-n fear'or anger. 
In laot, jealnnay rrartlly piiasea into nngiw, and ia itself a brand of fear. 
- . . , Tu soriiihilily and nnitunl oid we see the other aide of the 
aliielil; Tint jBnlousv, however nnf l•aot'inl it may be, retains a funation 
in aofilogiriil iHiMiomy: vir,., to (’nnservi’ the indivithial ns against the 
group. It is Nature's great corrective tor tiro purely aocial emotiona.” 
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assodatian with other animala inJius^ an aiiimtil to eat mtsdi 
tnore than wlim keiit bv himself. He cen.spj« to mt from liHagsr 
hot aata, aa it has been put, in order to Isiss fri®*! from 

rivals in the only strong box he knows. Ttie Mine feeling m 
itanaferred among nnitnals to ths; field of sijs. And fniilw'r in 
the relations of dogs and other donnsistiPiited animsis in tl'ieir 
mfifiten? the emotion of jealousy is often very k«’idt m-ufkiiMl.’ 

Joalousy is an emotion which is at ite inaximutii among 
atiitnaia, among savngc#/'^ among diildreii,^ in the in Ih® 

degeneratej and very specially in dirouic silcMiiolic?*.'® It i« 
worthy of nata tliat tlie supreme artbfs and raaitcra of tls# 
human heart wlio Inive most coTiBummjih'ty repre«wlad iha 
tragedy of Jealousy dearly recognized that if. is t'ilht:'?* atniriislic 
or pathological ; Shakespeare made his Othdlo n inirbariart, and 
Tolstoy made the I^nalniscdielT of lib Kreul'irr Amifa a IntMill!?, 
It is tin fliiti-fioriiil emnlion, though it Ims been n-winlaiRcd liy 
some that it has lieen tlic cam«’ of elisistity and lidelity. rfm'll, 
for instance, while adinittinp its dwrfflrter and 

ammniinting fpiotalioiis in oviiicriee of tlie tortwre and tlisasler It 
occasions, swnw to think that it stili oiiglst to !» encsrtsragrd in 
order to foster sexual virtues. Very ii!w;id«%l opinion# hav® bi(i?n 
esprcRWH'l in the oppoaih' sense. iTiasImsiy, like ollwr :«l«ad0w*, 
MVS I'illcri ICey, hdonga only to the dawn ami iIm* Kciiing of 

I Many ilUislntliriiis arc limiight t»tg«*t!wr in f5ti«t.p5JV af 

a .Icalnimy aniong lower r««*« nmy >»» tli*a'ni»wS mr wsmiifflwj fer 

tTibal I‘n«lriiii«, Tiiiix t fmftitt af Ihn XarHh, p, Wj 

OTVii* ill rcfflrrnce to tlw Kskirnn ctutam of wifgi.cjtetonusc **A U8#«t obs.*# 
lolrl tm- tliat he atilv IkwI, ItU wif(> wlicn nh*- WK»i!«j nnt rwisflw ol}jt»r 
mm, K)n» woitSil lia'i'c iifldiirig lo do wllli nnwa*'! bu# hitu-'-ssn,! 
wfi« her only lailJng!” R*«riui*i««i nlwwlicrc' shoKs-n tliai U»» E»lkS«sji> 
lire M|inWc* of I'Vtri'inc jcalnuuy. 

3 Wee. e.y., Moll. Si-fUfilhhen. fUvi p, IBS: pf.. Owlf# •"HlsnSr 

of .iMloiiisy." 

s .ToiiloiiHv !« notoriminly rammoTi iinMnjr rtrimkard*. A* K Blm- 
hnitm |v)IiU(, (lilt fti..$imll(.|w„ n*«r Alllto|<nlia|i*n," 

.Inti., KinUj, (liirt (wiloiiisy i«. in mosl r»aw». fnrir*’ or N** Wfll'frtnwiW, 
for U«' u-lfr. I'liurniNbd wUh Iot lm»bnnti. aMliirJsHy wyiMpaifey aia4 
(’oltl|t.HOlnii»ttil}i plKi'wlii'rc, AliS'lioIJi. fwilouw. Iiiniwr"r*>r, fair WwBniil 
ir« twiain of siififwrl in fmU. ntlel Ts cntftliEW i,irjl,li ' wd 

liiilliii.Uinfittna, o.o, O, nuniit4. '‘La I.»:i}rfq«i,' ipitn ff*-?**# 

lUfiS; iiLii "Ilurnhl ■Afs-'S’itiwl 

nmi Xnirrilfiffitii, .Inly, ISWI.) 
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cVnsJfl f«.l Jh#j3 4 w « Ksis-arW, m4 ««!, lu# rigfet» it 

|lrf> s'iiJ3 ■*'!4<3 18* wr^iA.® 

13*4 » tlimfuS’K- d j«"ai'!W» La# tecia a Ikhs-S.-wI jSjiSLiMrt aJ. 
|5sif IjK'g'BWSS}; raf A-rt-ij5y'S'?M<'SJ, »4» ■i*i«;’|| fl* »Wi«JVg ajIMRsU, — -Mi MlSl| 
t"* iLnas-'Is ilw+ B-lsnlf sn iWir'ni*, railW So S»g 

ficif 3»'' |»r>4'.»"-S »’?' is I•l''«v51r5iai1 twfl'iirflir’jv tjliju; jaut jfsfl'ssMw^ 

iJ/j't'l f. -- si ‘-IS s’:,?! %5 ?’j«» Swap,* iLat 4 SLwTH'forv 8- 

i3i’t»i«Aw- 85»<,riri aiii|'»isrji'4'i3 iiS^is^rsi ni « r* ilijji'wlsjisn, Tlww 

as-f' tiiMt'} pi-'.y*!,* I***' s'frs* 1 Isif aus^'ff an»l fear, m'l'Jir'is we* <l«i 
jSjsS si iiJ'jL as 4 «,t.V 54»" JiH nfi (»rtsr'3rf,il'JS 

WiS f»s3vtf iwirl s.« twiiSr.»«a a«v! s'mjft't'.L <m-4 rwn sf we 
SP'l'ti'i'fl a-SJ •nyi.f-jjSiJSl D'al'W 1« |f'.i>|i'M|«i'1!‘, iS SWSW S<lt lli# 

AJJSifiW* SLirie^tv A-rf;i'‘*5i4-<RJ SlaiS'S i! '*s»gl'f| Sf* W lililCTMi,. 

Jljiua S'*S;»J.jfiif,-«iIiiW, Ja t3iilt» |98'SsSs!ir'*ini f l^cNsiK-wraiSi,, 

p|i lyi* S< 4'n*- s# l*;asi 5 f'is. 5 V 5 S« s>4fiSs- 

SiKaa ^V^jtiSi.ainiia'S- S-niS ■a-iiA Itii-raaiieialiir'JIJs i'sS Tasi! sw,,”' Sflssi Aaf sssIkIj 

ih'ld^ $ii 4>|awj- Wrrjji! iji *4 i'iflts 

1*11 “!'<■« »>ii8 imsTwSwiH. »» r®f4:l|!» *► ff'ia® Sw’ Ilf jwilmsfijp S* 

ilfjawjslj** . ■(■’'JwKia •IJ'.e ^f'vi ww^wwmS ss Ustwaf ss! njaalsSy tof *SS 
•miti «(.«v«i}(!»irtly 4 i'c 4 wbivirjiipiita-fl," 

IjiWs diM *» p|>. JS if-,? #f*«4 *»<' 

*91 |ir.wl3ii-jiij,«|i’ ssiiswl 4 'hSiH Sb #.«'e«ii»Ii»s!wi» »«538 Ikv 44«l bJ }SS® feiekL 

I* SmS'S Isaunni*! Is® iS intiitS-as* I’s fci ■oewwjal Sifri Si i# ft® ais*s*Wl*«J, 
if s?*** *t psi'i'dwJilaia'wisS •'toll®, »)• <s |i 0 irsu*jU»*a,*' 

Fwb? Out ^Jensr-mwS&p !"«‘*i|}ir, f'h, Vj nny Pi.fsmgSy im li» 

mtm ■»«»«•, *«»5 iiSM! M i® ss..is«*i9»-y isu jemljwwy 5s|> 

)s*i» »i <'“» |waS<in»» JaiiKiJwiiinii S», fcis 4e»'l<i»»i«*. ''SW W«»r»S 9Bd 

8,3’aiti- fiGa*:iy*K ^ipifs'l^dt' ®toE(ii<84 "If Wii#’?’* AlSI 

•mi>$ss5i*'i»t'' iw-rt »«■«*■ liwiii iin!k4»’«S»*'«l irw «*>r stMSefMi iHwwN.iarn. 

As «»J4 »«na»»» *}'.*3»4)!w5ji!rti3 ?'i>5 »!!iw »li® imSi KiSw 

ims'i'i* «-*4 ii'..rS4j •I'fKsfii,' bjr- J>M4 stjiMMaif *«« . 

!» ® .Ii1 .(s»rjMl««ii «»s«l S wmjy mWlSS 

la iWtfi 9hr’, Wnl** i’V BiAW*® *4 •l«5»Jfs8 liBi»»r,* sslIifWI®!! i« St 

*»4 fhus }S in ® Sh»»!*»4 Sii'a (tiww 

1*4 W isi'U'l'ii'iiS .0 as'iSTseiaaas^ *4 

iSiSIji^gi! triii®# * ? Ssp.'||ypii!|4*,'„ las'irtaiirnis''?, IksaS Ife-aafia* I# 

|sS5«lSi8,!ti«le W-wfex*** • H S-s :sS«','»j,-* w!!® Hi®! Sir rtit *iw i ,#l iA#' 
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bPAl it Jh ndttitng twn-p Umii n Itnitiil mtiiissjl ftlupMitj?. A SiWn Vi-ht. 
liy nahirp, iliat i» by bis h<'mUt«ry I'OnnliliiUnn. ist JwIohw its m^rfain 
to fHjisoti bis ovvn lif« nml of bi« wif?', Siieh rot’d oil tio 

BCTWitit 1.0 m«rry. Ibiib ffliiHilion siml .wlii-littn aliosiitl togclhtp 

U> eVitninaiP jwlousy ais far rta yuwibW Irmn i!»** human Wain." 

Eric tiilliiTii id an arltulw on "-Tpaloswy" (/‘Vpp ffajut, 

1886), in opfM»)»Uinn to IUoms U'Ito ln'lirTt' Ibnl jpabwlsy “ilnaJt<*« (ho 
htitnp,'" (1wlnri*« Hint, on tin* nmtrnry, il in (l»> rbipf torof (b«t iinmafeo« 
tbii bouio. "Stt Inn^f »» l■•j?•f•ti»Ill it ■uilb Ibo lonri* of writiwont 

Hn«l 4iii>l>l»i it from tins *o1il Ii)n4*< of iovtiry. «» long will il 

thrim. lint llin tinit! nlil ramo uIhmi H uill W bni-n*’*! In Ihn 
of love im ft nnsimw \vpp<i. Il« uwySiiSii* inliuctW’^* III sjoriulv in 
imljijililo to Uh nvi'rlofibnil. Il turn* licimcn llint inigbi iw Rsiortiwrio* of 
lorp iiilo Ilf ili.!sforcl nin! Imlc; it rHinn'* »uiriib‘s, an<l it ilrirpn 

UiniiMjuuIn to lirink, rirkloss ^■srl’Sl^l•*l, nnii Maki'is Sb** Votii!*! 

Om» of ytmr innrricd mm fiirmlM *«’« b prnba!i!e< Briluripr 5w m#n 

who BniilB# at hi» wifu; nnnilirr i* Iralonis of bix wifc'a «omi>n 6i(:»|)win' 
Liiniwni ft Ibirii in wiJunibNl Uivanw* lii« wifi* sJinwn mo iiinrii atirtstittn 
to Hio I'hiblmi, .Sonin (if (Iw W(*iiu*n yon bmiiv [linjilay |pab««ny «*( Mpry 
oHinr vv'innan, of tboir liiinlmiKl'!* jn-iin.niiilniK't'mi. siml t«»nw. of bin my 
rtofj, Vou iimul be «iniiiti<biiy iiinunjMilifM’d nr ymi il«j not llwwiigbly 
tovp. Vmi nuirt inlinirr lui niin Uul tlin jnTutni «Hh wlwim ymi hurt! 
iinniMri’il ymirwlf for litu. tib! irii-tninbltw inimt ),*«• ilitHMtlirr). nrw 
fri**tiilH|if|i!« iiivist nol Ho fornim]. fur fRiir «f iiivtiking ll(» tojsMlifiil 
Miitilitin Hint 'iiialiCM llin iitmir.* *' 

Kmi if jnnlmwy in inatitTs of w\ I'onld 1«? to !«* nn 

eiruiticiii warkingon ilm siilo of civilim.l jirogri«i, it iiinii(i;t utill fw 
poititwl out that il inoraly licl« e.vtmuilly ; it cfiii Jiavti liUln or n» 
mil iridncnoi:'; tint? jmilous )wr»«m Mfinm maki-R Isiitssw'lf jTiori* 
lovaliln by hid jralonay nnd rri'iiiifinliy nuiHi Ii'sh lovalih*. 'I’lie 
nmiri efTiwt of liis jealmin' i« to iiirmiso, amj uni pc3»l«mi 
excite, tlip eatiM!;iS for jenlmisy, hikI at llsc wune thin.' to eriTOSjrflge 
hviioeriay. 

All Urn «lrMun»latu*i*», wfconilianiintnilit. awl nnniK* uf 
ji'UlwiBy in llidr romjilctcly (yiiinil fnrrii, «rr‘ well llhi»lrRl!^l l<y # very 
Hflrfmii puisndo in the himlory of (1m IVjiy« iMniW'liribl, aiwl b«v*? bwn 
fully nnil faitli fully aut down by Hie (frent dliirkL Tl*r 
enilirane of hi* wifo'a Indy-lmlp. as rim iinnbt new Im a 

slight ona, but, iia IVpyit hinifmlf «iliiii(«, ipiJte iinm'i,'nstfibte. lln (a writ* 
lii(t, bising In Ilk Ihlrly alxlh vi'iir, on ISm SSih of fh-8,, )ii6S iWird** 
Day). "Afliir aniiiirr, to hnvc my hair 'ininla-d by iJwb. wdikh waistottiwl 
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{&»■ it» 1 S?I» Jlsa? fV9t‘ I k»»« to liS® wwW, ffsr WJp wjlfl, 

wwifsW wj* «iJMjiil»'«i'j’. 4i'l ^swl mw Sl»» 0f1 . . , . f was 

n8 «i hum w|«it if,, 9»»5 sfca. |{|)J iji»4 | «»a4*''i>iii'isr«ll fa pm 

tt. «jf, fan't »!(:■ xiU *s6nf» Jttsif ^tgTjr. , , . . Hisart,. 

itf ifliw telly «!' «»ii?![a. . , . . f%5 rwfe lfel« WMWlfe,*' !»«* 

■sisjtew ,» If*-® fen-* '“’artl* ■»«««»*• «|«,iM *■:» imjf »i»4, #,S»n«g,fe PM |»f, 

liftfil., «)■•> rii>n»»»w* telfilitiii® J?«il aifls »y j;»wr •s-jf*’,, iferwu^ti my 
tis^in »i*fc Hs* *««?, i?w«i «*'» t **4 I !«»«»* l» !»• mtrfj biihI 

*4 H, «te4 »aanr» 5o I* «»T«»bW jnf 4!i» |i«Sinr Ksfc*?., *l|*Sls 

SaWrtstey S‘|i, «fwl |sitsw«.ji|,*|ji- fjsy aij^r unp *"S!i|t »iiw, mhi-fh sW |Mote!i*a<4!,«' 
S»(rs!r (>*i 4»*' •« 4«;s» »«,<„ lls®J S ?!!>»y ttsiS do 

I hf'f, 

,gi!t44 I 4l4, 

# !sh 1» SsiWi*- fisfci** 5 Ssjsjg lira SSiffe, te» 1 4*4 fa 4p»y 

I ■Btief'd -9!^% Av XfoSlu 

??»i i 4*«l «.',fTiMrsJ!W»»' Stf»«3»» ISSifSiStlMjifVg p»«t ffais {|<>, lfei(}B!SS ijOW 

SK!«*jt‘ « »w»t)iiiS |t» fas wsdj, !|« Pj«, Mi*' fn} iW j’-ojwr Dfijj, »ts'4 w^st 

i(p,Kfsa to.$r H 3)11 H taw-riM fa'' faf hpT 

woit Kw t'w ,®1 !«»» ■w(i!|i, »'!»• ag'^ias, aipiji «> eralf w.'!>«I«i IH'sm wmi!?! fcf 

j(8!0Twtefa')''’*'fsl4»'. 41W I 1*5, i| fa'-f fm**- 

(lil*!g'*«S9 M SS-a Sna fcr X***! | 5 » {» “ftiljjiSily 

leaf liiia, k^» ,i4K’!‘ftea,4 la«OP llfill*' 10|| Sli,?' 

IVpy* SlfffS' fa.jSfe fe!l»<rj4iPaWa^ ^!^f'0Sfe 
prtifi?& BifWluteiU :«»» iri*4»«‘t- iei4f- H'-b |f»f» ,KS!l»jSis»-f j»Isili'!>t„ !»wri|jiijf fw lljx 
I sfja aal VaM 'amsfa'D . JVi|’'t''W fa pe'aaf fea Irai 'j;'33Sl 

ll?,a feifc asi'^te |f laS rifiefaffi 

SifilS JVpt® ssaur iiwlii' !!.-■(», 4 Sn l'W,<, Sfajiuglj flwtf fa »s-0 

'a* WfaaS'ie mi t|iii}iatpf!^|, 

a*'! frls!;*' te pe'%f 4;«y, W wflSf’#", 

SftlsSla ils J s»»j'*!ri « Ifwisal *Bi»',4 Sn I'J**® SijW »ll*j..fatl!lif,a4 rrej fisin i}if!.“ Ifa 

«,*» Saaoeu-f «lfn "sjKWi* ! s'waltfe»| ia mtr hsm ittif wife fa ley <5*1# jnWiB* 

JilietSy imsvmit in iK*w .Iwr h^simi «isiw »<». ,»s«4 I tjaii lamrf fa? * 
stis'sw 8«s Ifft |SA»it fa ««j way, ss«)S* Ss) mslW* pfassisjw," At !!»«■ ««.»»» 
!S«w, }.,fa ijaa,e te» fej* ■milr w* Isjr fua sitmeii 4lt(i(i»>faV4, »*r !«•» to** 
liiis»i "J w.s.iii« fasj^iarli,'"' Inti ««■-»„. "'AaK t Sin'in aills lay f8ois»»r 
essi.jw"<', s«sfa| St* SI ?itt4i!«j34 wjwfis!' Slmm* *imv- JltS* MUag mtM Am 
to. I *«»•!>««, !»* A«w8 wIS& »®iHf pfa«»aiT» fa ter 

!|fa#» SB s»3l Its® «»# wl 1 1 « #)t»»ri»#>» tefaiw.” 119*> wmi tky «* Sb»- 
sfaj «»S |Vii,ys S|9 «»*» fa «;«!«' IstjttSrfe* wfcirii will 

!«,.,!( i,ij» m *te mf ifai m sfa* !m »»# fc»f. as# «F 

|®S« !,»>» mmn'k «S«I| ^4w. *m} te fcfa** ter amf ts>.km liteflte wSils lt«*r, 
®9 ete f»,»m ss#»», fcwi' “fa* hmw <n for# *f ter tewif *»4 fa fwr 

,»?$«»« Sjaa tm «w» s»l«' %» 4s« «te'! te bis* 4»»»s te »l*« tells tor 

alias' pmM i^ islw ftsr'ss’' l«wfa llufl- 
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h istLM ftnUftfactorily, and hi* hp*rt la full of joy. But hU joy t» 
for I’epy* tUscovRr* tli!* hitorviow with IWi on flio 

filllowitig day. lVpy« clRtiiR« it rtf. finst, tliRti confffSiM«, wnd lliero i* a 
itiora fiirimi* m»i» thtu rvar. I’rpya i« luw rttally slsirmeil. for hia 
wife thrwitRnrt to Imiva liiiii; liii dirfliiitefy almndoii* Ihsb. iiwl with 
ptwyero to Ood rowilvR* ni'vor In do Uie like (vgniiJ. Sirs, Pepy* i# tiut 
aa(i*l1wl, ho's'evor, till «i1ir m«k«,!s her IuwImiihI wriU: si tetter to Iteb, 
tetlins her Unit *li« I* little liefter limn si wliorss and that lie tiulw her, 
tbnugh Ileb i* sptirijil liii*, not by luiy slriiljtpoii of l'o|)y», (nil by tlm 
rori^idern Leiiess of tJie friend lu wliorn the letter wnss enlnmied for 
delivery. Moreover, Mm, IVpya arrniiKPs with bet Inwbnnd that, in 
futorfii wlnmerer Ito, grMvs iibroitd he almll be neeomfiiitiied evetywIiBrts liy 
III* clerk. \Vb see that Mr*. Bepy* pbiys ivSlli what Hjifwats to be 
triumphfiJlt alcill and MUfli'ess tlo; purl of the jeolmia and rtveoging wife, 
and diga her little French hwl« rwnorfwlresly into her proalrate huaband 
and ber rival, Ihiforliinately, we do not know wb«t the final outtomB 
waa, for a litllo later, owing to trouble with bia eyesight, Pepya wss 
I'oovpellnl to bring bis iJiary to on i-nd. It 1* evident, however, wbeii 
wo aiiri'cy tho wtiole of thiR perlmp* typreal episode, that neilhor bualmnil 
nor ivife wore in the wlightwl degriHi prepared for the eommotiplaws jm»1- 
lion into which they were thrown; that each ol Uiein Mppears in a 
pninful, imdignlfi<*d, and liuniilinting light; Unit an a reaiiU of it the 
liiiabnrid iic<]oirp« iilmo»t n genuine and olrong afToclitm (or Uio girl 
W-ho ia Ihn eaurt of the ijuamdi and finally lli»(, even Ihoiigli bis i« 
wiiopelled, for the timo nt all events, to yield t*.* hi* wife, he renmins 
nt the end esjaelly what he vviia at tUo Iwgimring. Nor laid hiialmiul or 
wifo the very *)ighE««t wish (o leave each oUier; (ho bond of iiwrriagn 
reinaini'd Jinn, loit it bad been degraded Viy inaini'crily on one aide and 
the ji'ftlooa undeavor on the otiior to aiscnro fidelity by winipiihiion. 

Apart altogeHipr, linwovtjr, from llu; (juostion of ilii elTePt'iva- 
TtoB*, or even of tlie miaory that it eavisw to a!\ «to«nio(l, it ia 
evident tluit lealnviay i« incompatible with all the Icndeiwiea of 
civilizntion. We have aecn tliat a certain degree of variation i.** 
involved in tlie aexnal relatiomilnj), as in nil otlier rdalioiwhips, 
and tinlGBfi we arc to eontinue to tierpetviato iriany evils and 
iiijufiticcB, that fact liiiR to he faced and I'ecoguizt'd, We have 
also Hccn that the linn of mir advance involves n conatnnt increaR' 
in moral TcBponriliility and sfdf-govcmnicnt, and that, in itn timi, 
implicB not only a high degree of aiiu'erity Init alfto llu* recog- 
nition that MO person Inm any right, or indeed any power, to con- 
trol the cmotimiB and rudioiw of another jjt'rwn. If our aun of 
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kiTc !»tatsd?s »ti3I «i mjiJukv, acseording to Ellen Key’s plirasc, that 
i« a mkacle lo be grectel with awe and gratitude, and by no 
fi«;«ts« a right. I« k* demamhxl, Thcj claim of Jealouay falls with 
the ela.iwi «if Mwjssgwl righto. 

11 j»i fjMite jKJlwHsIt?, Bliiwti Miiiftrka {TU /femial Life of Our Time, 
C*h. X}, ia hwns BMrK* iJiffn «in^ ptsuson nl the wimo lima, with naarly 
wjMai aud is »w lwB«Uy able to n«surtt each of the paaaion 

Ml ter !»i- or him, BWIi add* that tha va»t payolila differontiation 
iurnh-wl by miras!i''rii inorcasca the, poaKibility of this douhlB 

!«»re, tssr it H dhlfetuK ter fthyaila to find Ills eorapleioEnt in a flinglo 
pdsrwjH. !!i«d shai J.hi* appliw to women ii« well a.a to men. 

ISwwg IlirU* Iskewiw points out (TFaga aur Beimat, pp. 643-652) 
that it j« lo miwrakfr that women, a« well as imm, can love 

two pprwfjw* mi. tin? ssantp tfnw. Mm tlatlBr tliemselvea, lie remarka, with 
tll» jw<’iM»lir<p Shsit thw fetnalip limrt, or rather brain, can only lioltl one 
(itaii »«l a littif’, ami that if tlmra is n, aecoiid man it ia by a kind of 
(ir«a(ii»«ilnin, Mf#rly all orotic wriUera, poats, and novelists, even phy- 
isir-iacia s*5nl piSTa'hiiltigfstn. iHsloiig to Ulia cliiM, he says; they look on 
a ft» j»raj»Pirty. and of riourw two men eaniiot “posseaa" a womnn. 

S R«’!|j'iiifding j'Murlf vte, imnwrcr, the remark may be interpolated tliat 
(Isrrit* sttv ttttny etmijltent, and Thomas Ilnrdy, for inatance, frequently 
fpjiruwni.® « woman m* loore or Iwis in lovo with two men at the same 
tiiaii', I Aw tSik desire to dtipreeinle wonien’B psyehic capimity, 

J1sr*h wdlntwinw Shat « woman i« not necessarily obliged to be untrue 
to BUe man s*hn hiia coiieeivtid a passion tor aiiothar man. "To- 

dav," Hirth Iruly dedare*, '"iinly lave and juatlce can count as hanor- 
aliih* rni'dh'w in ttiisrrSafu. Thet intMlem man accords to the beloved wife 
Hud IIte.«w«jwinlo» Ihe name frifedom which lie llinisolf took before mar- 
risijn', and |i»»rha)»# sUll takes In marriage. If aho makea no use of it, 
0 # i* lu Iw Jwpisl — m iHucli tha batter ! But lot tliere be no lios, no 
(lw<»ssS inn ; tlw lr»fH#swn«ab1o founrlation of modern marriage i.s bnund- 
li«ss and friendship, the tleepost trust, aiteationate devotion, 

and KMitisidcratten. Thk !* the l«st safeguard against adultery. . . . 

1.4‘t him, h®w«svcr, who ta, nevertheless, overtaken by the outbreak of it 
wunKili* lsiin*f')f with Ihe iindtnibled fact that of two real lovers the most 
nnljlc-mimted and ilwp-»Bfttilg friend mil always have the preference.” 
TImwv w!w> wottl* (sanflot bti too deeply meditated. Tim policy of jealouay 
la only wuccrsissfill—'Wlhen It i* auecawsful — in tliB lianda of the man who 
ooilJil* lh« «>st«rn»l liuifc of love mora precious than tho kernel. 

tt »ww# to «tne that tlm rflcognitioii of vnriatioaa in Bexnal 
n'hiliriEi!4ii!|j#. of thfs tonikncy of tlie monogamic to overpas.? ita 
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wiir-iuipofsal IiouikIh, is iit a sml aarassity, ami n lamptitnlile 
fall from ti high iihail. That, lanvavar, is tlii' reverse nf tin: truth. 
The groat avil nf iiicuingainy, aiiil its iiinat Hfrinuwly waak laiiiit, ia 
its tcildiMlcy tn n‘]f-coiit:a’Utralinn at tin* oxih'"*’'- r»f tin; (aiLt>r 
world. Tin' flcvil always OftiJa’H tn n niiin in tin* shniia nf his wifi> 
and (diihlrnri, said lliiitnii. Thn family is a grant stn-ial inllncTitn! 
in sn far as it is the l«"st inslriunent for ereatiiig chihlreit who 
will make the fiitiire eilii'.i'ii.s; Init in si eertain seiiw the family is 
an anti'Boeial inllnenee, for it tends fn nhsnrl) innlnly tlie energy 
that iK needed fnr the iiivignj'atifjn nf society. It is pn.Ksihlej 
indeed, tlial tliiit faet led tn (lie mnilirn/atinii nf the ninrugainie 
pystein in 1‘arly develnjnng [lerinds nf human lii.“(n!’y, when sneiul 
expniisinii and c-oliesinn were the jiriniary nreessilie.s. The 
family ton nften tends In reseinld:'. as stnrienne Inm said, the. 
a«-ludi7d erdh'ctinn nf grulss sraaetina's revealeil in (heir narmw 
home, when we ea,«iud)y raise a flat stone in our gardens. ((Teat 
UH are the iirnldeins nf love, alal great as shmihl he rnir attention 
tn tlicin, it mu.st ahvay.s la* n-niend»eri'd that l(Ae is not a little 
eirele tliat in enmplete in itself. It is the nature of hive to 
irradiate, dust as family life exists iiminly for ila* soeial end of 
hreeditig the fidure rare, .so faiaily Inve has ilB soeial i rids in the 
e.v(ens'ifm nf ,svjii]tathy and ;dfeef/oii to ihm‘ onfside it. and even 
in ends tlial gn heyojid love altngelher.^ 

The i|iiesti(ui is deflated from time In time as to how far it i« 
pns.sitdn for men and wninen (n have intimate frii'tidslisjis ^rith 
eacdi other mdside tlu* ernlie sidieri'.'^ There ran he iin doubt 
whatever that it is iierfeeUy iiossilde for a man and a wnmaii to 
exjierienefi fnr eaeli ntlier a friendwiiiji whieii never intrudes into 
(lie sexual K|ifii‘re. As a rale, luuvever, this only hapjiens under 
speeial coiulilioiiB, mid those are generaily e(in(lition.8 which 

I .‘ii’lijf'mpf jHiirif,') nut i'‘Viiii .oicUn zn Kliirclicn." .l/iiflcffS'/iat?, 
lOIIO, Heft T, [1. (Imt ({malic Klrin-e to kIhov in f'ffwfiiil Unit 

a voiiiiiiii i« rcjii'lli'il liv (lie Invc of a inan ivlio tiimv* nwliiag lieyonit 
liirt love tn lier. niel tliiil it ia eiisv for 1if*r (o (levrilc 1ii'r«e|f In tin* iimii 
whose iiiniK lie in (In; Isr^or wmiil tmyniiil herst'lf. Tliere ia ]iriiroiuid 
truth ill this view, 

'J A diwiisstoii rni "I'hiliinic friciiimiiji" of this kinil liy »evi»rid 
wrilerii, niosllv Whmu'h, ivleei' <t|iiiiiiiiiK were lO'iirlv i*i|inUly ilividiMl, mn)’ 
lie foiiiiil, for iiisOiiit'i', in the jtfriifia, ytsireh. IfttlU. 
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esdiHle tlic vkuwt niid iiiosl; inljnuitc) friendsliip. If, as we Imve 
BWii, iiia.v !h! «It«Unfd an a gynthesiB of lust and friendship, 
f rjmtkhip iiu»viUibly enlors in to tlie erotie sphere. Just as sexual 
uniotioii merge into frienclBliip, so friendship between 

]K;r«ms. nf Res, if young, healtliy, and attractive, tends 

to involve sROinnl wnotion. Tile two feelings are too closely allied 
for an (UiiSh sal liurrier to he permanently placed between them 
willioni, proti-s+t. yfm who offer a woman friendship usually find 
that il is not received vvitli nuidi satisfaction except as the first 
insi;dlm«-iit of ii warint-r ciimtion, and wmnon who oiler friendship 
to « Muni usiuilly find that he respondfi with an offer of love; 
very oflcn (he “frinnlship” is from the first simply love or 
llirtotiaii luawjttcradiug under anoUier name, 

“In t!(o Imijr run,'' u wonuin writes (in a letter publialied iii 
niiJ (IrMrllmhafl, liil. i. Heft 7), "llie senaos baeoine diaoon- 
tentvd at their pom|<1ele cxcliiaiem. Amt I believe that a man can only 
(<inriu< iiiitt the I'lwwl imilujil nwoeialiim witiv a woaiaa by whoiu, aon- 
*eii»a»l>’ or lUH'ttiiMeinimly. lie iw pliyHitiiilly iittraeted. ITe cannot enter 
Into (Ilf cliiw'Bt pjiveliif inU'rcutu'ME with a woimm with whom lie coiihl 
mil ini.'igine in pltynieal inlereourse. Hia prevailing wish ia far 

i1it« of u woman, of tins wlmlu woman, her soul as Avell as her 

iRKly. And n woman also ciumot iiungiue an intimate relation to a man 
111 wlilVIi Urn liflirt niul the Isnly, os well ns tlio mind, are not involved, 
(Niilnrally t sm tliinking of people with aouud nevve.'j and healthy 
hlw-Ml. J C’hjt a. wonmn carry on a Platonic rointion with a man from 
y«U to year wtdioufc iSie tliOiigUt' sonicthnes coming to bevi ‘Why docs 
he nrsw'r kin* him? Have I no rbatm for hlinf And in the moat eon- 
ccftlvd I'oriivr u( her Iwnrt will it not happen that she uses that word 
‘kim’ in (lit* more pompraherislvti aense in wliicli the Preneli aometiines 
empltiy it?'* Tlmrv i« iindoublislly an ehimont of truth in thia atnte- 
mrnt. 'lltd fronlivr brlwceii erotic love and friendahip ia vague, and an 
lutiliialn jjsyeliie itiUTWiurse that is alernly debarred from ever mani- 
festing itself ill II enresH, or other physical ninnifeatatlon of tender 
intiimify, ti'inia to !«* crniHtrninnd, and arousca niispolren and nnspealc- 
iililn IhonghtH mid dosittr* which are fatal to any complete friendahip. 

UmlrmhU-dly thfj only perfect 'Tfiatainc friendships” are 
tlioHf which havts heen reached through the portal of a pre- 
litnimiry crfitif intimacy. In such a case bad lovers, when they 
Imvi! rwolutdy tra versed the erotic stage, may become exceedingly 
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jjwid JripiidR, A Bati8fa(;t<irv fricndwliip ip jiOKsiblr.! betwet'n 
brollicf and sister IreeauBc lln!y Imve iiliypicidly iidinmlt; in 
childiiood, iiud all erotic curicBitice are idiPeiit. Tin? moat 
admiftilde “I'lalcinie friendpliip'’ itmy nfteu lie attained liy Juia- 
bancl and wife in whom yyiiipathy and airwdifm fuid fomninn 
inlereBte liiive outlived jHisaion, in nearly all the must faiiuma 
frieiidsliips of diatiriguisluid incii and wntHeii'-“Si8 we kn«^^■ in 
rornc, caws and divine in athera - an linurB jmsuinn, in Sninte- 
Benvc’s worda, has served as tins gulden key to nnlnek the iiuiKt 
precious and intiinale Hccrets of friciiddiijid 

The frieiulahijis fliat have Itecn entered through the; erotic 
portal poseCKB un intimacy and retain a spiriluaily erotic, char- 
acter which could not hu attained on (he husis of a. uonual friend- 
Hliip lictwecn persons of the same sex. This is trin! in a far 
higher degree of tlc> ultimate reliitionship, under fortunate eir- 
cmustanccs, of hu.«liand and wife in tin? years after juission him 
Ijceonic iiniios-sihle. They have ceased to he passionate lovers Intt 
tlioy have not liecomc mere fricmls and enuirndes. Idore 
ospeeially their relationship takes on elejnr*ntf5 leirrowcd from (he 
nttitude of cliiUl to parent, of parent to eliiht. hlveryone from 
his tir.st years retains Kometliing of the child whicli cannot be 
revealed to all the world; everyoio! aeipiires .“omething of tlio 
guardian ]i;(ternnl or juateroal sjdrit. niishand and wife are 
each child to the other, and are indeed pnrmit ami child hy- turn. 
And here still the womati rehiitiH a eerlain erotic supremacy, for 
Blie iii to the last more, of a child tlian it is ever easy for tin* man 
to he, and much more e-f!cntiiilly a mother Ihun he is a fiitlier, 

Ororm (Dcr J'nlhiUifirhf^ tifnu'iit, p. lias iKiintnl out tliat 

''Icivr’' is really iiiaih' up of both scmiuI iiisliiict utul parcnlid tristinel, 

“Ko-railliiil Imppy iniivriiigfs," siiy.s Professov 'I’lioiiias (Hrx ami 
iSoch’li/, p, 24(1), '‘rcproKml an (*tpiililiri\iiii ri'ai/lo'ii Uiroagh un cxUinaUm 
of tilt* miiteriiiil iiitcci'Ht at Uc woniiiu to till* iiiiiu, whercity she Irmka 
utter his ]it'rRorial iuii'iIh us she ilocs after Ouise of tliB ehi)iSr«ii- — 


I TJiore are iio Uouht iiaportBiit rxei»|ilioiis. Tims MCriair'e a 
tnniouf! fi'iiTulsIiip with Mile, .fiumy liacniiiii. I’lishrira'il in tio' litiim 
a uae /MCoaHKc, was ]ierliB]m lUajonic (iiroiijihoMC l?ti XterimCe's niile, 
Xllle, t1ai'<(uiil ailaptiia; lierself (o hiti lUtituile, (‘f, A. Is^felivre. Jm 
CVtrStire tacormui; do ItlOa. 
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cherfahtng lilm, Jit faf.t, as a — nr in tin cxtcinsioti to woman on the 

jart fi{ niiiii r»f litis niirtiiri* and nflii-tion which is in his nalurc to give 
to fn'ts and ni! lltd|»l(«»!* t«Jnl jjmrenihlv duiiiii) creatures," 

"When t1i<‘ di-volinn in she lie Is-tween motiier and son," a woman 
wriirs. ''i‘« jMhh'd In Siie rehilii)ii of )iiu.l)nnd nnd wife, the union of mar- 
tiajtw is mSimvI 8*:i Use high ntitl himulirul dignity it deserves, and win 
ftllain in Ihls wniJd. I* »”i>tiinr<diends symiinHiy, love, mid perfect under- 
stnrtdisift. even «S the fsnito Hinl weiiknesses of Initii sides.” “The ftiuiida- 
liori of every tr«ie iviuHnn's love." annlher wninait writos, "is a mother's 
leiidentea*. tie «linni »die Imes is n cliihl of larger growlli, although 
idse tuny «1 Ihv sanir lime have a deep reepeefc tor hiin." (See also, for 
aisniliif opwisui of anolher woirtiin of distingiuHlicd intellectual ahility, 
fixdsKite jU Itrgiimiiig of "The i’syehio Ktate in Progiianey” in voluinc v 
of lltrW' iSlsfdii"*. 1 

tt. in; on flio fgisis of these elemental human faets that tha 
jKTmsinriilSy wdariive and in*in'ring relalionsldps of sex are developed, 
and rod hy tlie emetgTOve of jwrwmnliUes who conitnne hiiiioasildy 
exallfv! >'|iiir;trferi#lie«, "The task is extremel.v diflienU,," says Kiseh in 
ins hVxitai Lift; of "tint n eh*ver and virliious modern wife, must 

ondcaMir tu I’omiiine in Iwr Hinghi personality the sensuinis attraetivc- 
ncM >.f all A'pueia, Iho eSmstily of a Tmefcee, and tlie intellectual 
grealnes* of a foriudiB.'’ And in an curlier century we are told in the. 
n»*vi-l of /i»it Till hT'iigida, which has Hometimes lieen attributed to Cer- 
»<*ntr», tliat "« wimnin ahonld Iw an iingel in the street, a saint in 
rimrcli, liMuilifiit at (he window, luniest in the hmise, nnd n demon in 
Iwd." T'lm dvwrand® wade id men by wmiieii, on the other hand, have 
Iwi'ri aliinwl Iwi lofty to l«‘«r dctiiiite fnnimlntion at all. "Ninety-riino 
mtt, of * hutulrml hiving women," says llclone iSWickor, "certainly balievo 
that If a thon*Bmi other men have hclinved ignoldy, and forHakeii, ill- 
ntuvl. arid ilwvdnvl ilii' wonmn lliev ioi'e, the man tiny hive is an exenp- 
linn, ninrked out. frnni all other meni tliat In the reason they love him,”' 
It may W* dwildivl. Inovevi-r, if (he gnml, lovers have ever alnrid very 
far almvi; (he ordinary kvid of hiiniaiiily by tlieir posseasioi) of perke- 
liiili, Tl«-y have bvrii human, ami their art of love has not always 
cseliided the jH»«ee*»iiin of huniaii frailltes; perfection, indeed, oven if it 
lanild la< found, would furnish a had soil for lovu to strike deep loots in. 

It it! Milv vvltoii tve roiili/c! llw liiglily i;mri])lf‘.v inituro of tlio 
niniiit'iiis wlucli iiniko ii|i ondic Invi' tlnit wc ciin imderstaml how 
it is thill that ]«vn nsui ttPUKiudovis a vevelsitUHi and 

pxcrl, so jirof’oiiinl an iHlUir'Hi’d (‘vwi in iiion of tlia greatast goniiiB 
Hijil iiili'lltv l jiitiJ ill tilt! S|ilir!i'(' of f.lii'ir iiiiist R]»ii'ittial activity. 
J t ib not iiicTdly iiitMionj nor any coimciotw skill in thu orotic art,— 
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iniportfmt iis tliesG may bo, — tiiat ^v()lIld g«rv<! to noeouiit for 
Gootlie’fi rcliitionfiliip to Fruii von >Stoin, or W'agriors to llutbilde 
Wesendiiitck, or tbut of Itobort hihI Klizaboth Ik'owning to mioli 
other.i 

It inny now be cltinr to the render why it bus liofiii ueef»»Bary 
in aiHHcuHHiou of t!u! bcxihiI iiiipulf-c in its rrhilioiisbip to Eoeicty 
to deni with Uie art of love. It ia true tliat there is iiothitig ao 
intimately private ami peiHonal a^ the eroLit- affairH of tlie 
indiviihial. Y(3t it ia equally true that these rirnira lie at the 

basis of the social life, nml fvirnisli the comliUonS' gwxl or bsul ns 

the ease may be — of tliat pronreative act wliieli is a raiiireine con- 
ccru of tliG State. It is because tbe qiii*.«Li>.rt of love is of such 
purely private interc.st that it tends to la* Rnluiiergccl in the rjue.s- 
tion of breed, Wc. have to realize, not only that tlic question of 
love subserves the question of breed, but also that love has a 
pro])t‘r, a nee<M!Bary, oven n socially wholesome claim, to stand 
by itself and to he regarded for its own wortli. 

In the profouiiilly sUfOP’stivc, vaiuly of lovn which ilie itistiufniiHlicd 
wcfoltijiriHt Tnnlc left hehiiut nt. liis ilcalli (.tJcJiircji tt'A*iihrpimlnffip 
Uh; aU.), tUore nro hmiuc iiilcrcnUi)n vcinarks na thin jxiiiil; 
“Soeiftty," be mys, “litiH Ih'iui (nr more, noil mure iiitclllgcriUy, preoc- 
cupied with the prolilcm uf nuHWerieg tlic Vtiii-slion of bewd' than the 
'question of lave.' Tins first priddcni I'llU nil our civil nnd cnmnicrcinl 
code*. Tins sciiund ]iroidcin Inis never liven clenriy Hinted, nr Imikcd in 
tli0 face, nut even in antiquity, still lw« Mince tins coming of Chriutlnnity, 
for uiorely to offer Ihn Bolntiomi of unirringe nnd prostilutinn im mani- 
festly iimdtsiinnto, SlnteKincn hnve only s(.*cu tlin riidn tm wliicli it 

I Tim lavc-Usltcrs of nil thews dinlinguislicd pvr*.ms have Iwcn pnh- 
liahwl. Hnsiii Mnyrcdcr (Xwr jgii/iA: ifcr tPelfdiefitvif, pji. 5i2tl vt scq.) 
dincmiiaw llm qiiiwtiim uf llic liinnldc iiinl nlimlute Timnncr in wliieh even 
mt ‘11 of the mast nmiwnlinc anrl inipcliimm ifcnitm ftlnindnn tlieuisclvca 
to the inspirntion of Uu; Indovcd wuman. Tlic case of Uw Hrawnings, 
who liiive heen Icrnii'd '’tlin hero and hcraitic til Ihc mast woinhsrfnl lovo- 
Btory lliiit the world knnwa of,” is spisdnlly iiotnldci (Kllcn Key has 
written of the Flruwnings from this piiirit of view in .IfriHue/irii, iiinl 
refereneo may lie made to nn article on tlic llrawningM' liivedut(er« in 
till' A’dinfiurqfi, ffri'icio, April, isnp). ft is senrecly nccissgjrry to add 
Mint nil crotif iclntionsliiii iniiy nieiin very tnurli (a persona of high 
intrllvi-lnit] ahility, even when ils issue is na(, hnppy; of Wnry Wollslono- 
criifl. mil! Ilf the most infidli'cliinlly dlsl Ingiiishi'd' of wnmcfi, It nniy hn 
iinid ihiif, the letters whieh enshrine her hive In (he worlhleiw Irnlay nro 
iiiniiMg the nuiit prisslanate and pntliellc InvcdcUers In English. 
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loudi« I lie iiiiirriiigi; Jtiwfi. sterile love tliey pro- 

[wfl U) iliswliiitL \>t it is t-viik-iil thill, tliniigh liorii m the serf nf 
iTf'iierftli*iii, h'Vi'' H’luls liy HviliMilioii to Im freed ftoiii it. In place of 
ii tt'iiiijile iiM'ilunl id priKtniUou it law hmnne lui end, it has created 
a liile, » »*»val lilh’. thir gardens eultivak Ihnvcrs that are all 
l!i(« moi't' rliarifOfig teiitiMi Diey art; sterile; ivlij- is the douhle corolla 
of liirp livid mure Hiatt llii' Hteriliad (Ifitvers ot our gardens?'’ 

‘1‘iirrle K'ldii'fl llial Hie rrsMtt is Llmi emr jwlitieintia are itieroly niiibitiintH 
p!'r«i» Shirstiiitf fnr [wwer and wenllli, and even wlien they arc lovera 
iliry are Ihm iliiari*. ralkfr thiui Virgik "The future," he uoutiniiea, 
“is If* Hie Virgjlkp. kraiiw If the niithiliwi of power, tin; regal wcaltli 
of Aiiieti’an f>r Kiifuj^aifi iiiillinimriBtii, tmee Hcenied nobler, love now 
iriiiK! wid tiwru ttUraets lo itself the best and higlust parts of the Boul, 
where liw Hie liidileii femiC’nt of all Unit is grpatcut in RciiincB and art, 
nnd nnw* awl iwire Hm sttidious and artist soulu multiply who, intent 
on their peaiTfiil artlviHes, linhl in liorror the lussiness men and the 
]«ntieiru)f‘, and will one day anccppd in driving them back, That 
flRiiifpdiy will k thfl great anil Ciipital revolutinii of liumnnity, an active 
psyelinloglea! rewdnlinii; the rmipi?.c.d preponderance of tlio medita* 
live nnd emifmnpbitivc, Ihc lover's side of the hninan soul, over tlio 
feverish, etspuis^irp. rapacitnis, and amhitimiH sitle, And then it will be 
imrlprMwd tliat oup of llic prcatcHt of social problemB, perhaps the moat 
arduoim of all, has been ilm problem of love." ■ 
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THE 8C1KKC1-: OF I’UOCREATION, 

Tliei ll<Ontionslii[i of tin* SuiPiitin nf I’riwi'i’nlioii to {li<s Art of Love — 
Sexoal Desire jvikI Sestml I'leoeiire uh tlu; fuiidiUtDis of (’iiiiCT[)tioti — 
EeprfHUictioii Formerly Irf'ft to (.,'«iirieit jiiui Liisl - ■I'liit Qiie'sHon of Pro- 

(srefutiuTl ii» a IteligiDOa Question — Tlie C’renl of Eilgeuiee •)';lle.n Key 

ruu! Sir P’raueis tialton— Our Debt to I’tislerify—Tlie Pruliletn of Ke- 
j)l(u;ii!g Natural The (Irigiti utul DeveloiiineJil of Etigeines-- 

Till; General Aweplrtiiiie of Hugenieiil l'ririei|ileHi Tu ilay — 'Hu: Two Chan- 
nel# hy Whieli Kiigenii’iil I’riiiciiiki! are llwMining KiulsiiJieil in I'raiTice — 
The Keiwe of Sexual R.e«[ioii»ilii)ity iii tVoineii — The lleieeliun of Corn- 
puliMiry MotlierUo»iii“-Xh« Privilege of t’aluntaiy Mo1her1iti!al— (,’auscR 
of the Dcgratlutinii uf MullierluKiil — The CijiiI:iii| of (:'iiMee|Uioii~''Ntnv 
Praclkwl hy the Majority uf the Piiimliitiiui in I'iviliaal t'tiiiiifriim-— Tlie 
Fallacy of "JUu'ial Sviiriile" — Are Large Families a Sligiua of Pegeiiera- 
tionS"— Procreative Control (he Ihileoiiie. of Snlural iiinl ('ivilj'/.t'il Prug- 

re»»“-Tlie Grou'di of XeuMiilthusiaii Beliefs iiml Prneliee* -Faeultalive 

Slerility (i« Distinct, from N’eu-Miilthiwianiftiii -Tliti Meiliwil ainl Hygienic 
Kiwssity of Control uf rtiiiceiilioii — Preventive Mellniila Aliorlion — The 
New Ihietriiie nf the Duty to Prnetiee Alinrtiiiii-- nn'iv Far is (his .TusUfl- 
»hlef--("iiwfriiliim a# a Jlethml nf rniilrnlliag Proneatinn --Xegnlive Eu- 

geiiies ami PoHilive Engeuies The Qnestinii of t’er(ilii‘ii(e« fur Marriago 

—Tin; liinilei|iiin y of Kiigniieii by Act, of Purlianieiit- The Qniekening 

af (lu; S<(vial I’nnwiiniec hi Uegavil to HcveiUty — l.imitaliuuH t i the F.n- 

ilovvinenl. nf Mollierhontl The CuinHfiniia Favuntlile to Proerealioii™ 

Ktirility — 'I'he Qaieatina nf Arlilieiul Feeuiiiialioii 'Flie llesf Age of 

Prueri'unnfi--Tbe (,hieM<ioii uf Kariy Afutliei-lionil — j’lie Best Time for 
Proereatiiui—Tlin Cunipletiun uf the Divine I'yeh; uf Life. 

VVt; Imvn ,«eeTi tlinl llie tirl of ]»\e liits uii inilepthiileMt and 
amply jitstifinlile riglif existence ftpaii, alUtgedu'r, from pro- 
ci’ealiui). Even if \vc still lielicved— all men luintl onci* liuvts 
believeil tnul Hunia ('enlru! Atislruliini.a yet iiciieve’ — flmt sexual 
intet'cfuirse has no cKta-iitial cmniectiori willi the propagaiinn of 
the I'ucc it tvmilil lutvn full riglif to existence. In its linee niani- 
fiiKfalioiis aa an art il is I'cijnii'eil iu ci\ ili/tnlifui for the .full 

1 Speneer and Gillen, .Yurtfieiu frilm uf t'wifriil Aiwlialia, p. 33(L 

(57C) 
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iloveloiimctii of f.lw'i iiidivitlvin!, and it is equally tequired for that 
stability of relriliansliijm whieli is nearly everywhere regarded as 
a deinaiid of »t34;>ial morality. 

When wo now turn to the seeond great donstitutional factor 
of marriage, prwrrntion, the first jioiilt ive enemurter is that the 
art of love liere also has its place. In ancient times the sexual 
congriJi’iiro of any man with eiiy ivomau was supposed to he so 
nnifh u UHitler of ctmra* that all qiicstions of love and of the 
art of lov(« roHkI be left mit of wtifiideratimi. The propagative 
ait migltl. it was tlmiight, Ik; porfonninl as imper.sonally, as per- 
functorily. s» iIm- early Christian Futhers imugined it had been 
perfoniu .'d in Ihiraiiisf, That view is no longer aceeptablc. It 
fails to eiimMirini alscif to men, and still Icsa to women. li’a 
know that in civiliv.alinii at all evente—und it is often indeed the 

same anmiig satJigns erelhism is not always easy between two 

])ers>ins sfh.'«fi‘d nt rauslnni, nor even wlinn they are more 
“lU’CiiiSly sidwimi. And we also kiimr, on the authority of very 
dirtiiigwtshed gytnwologists, that it is not in very many cases 
suUtrii'iif even to effn't wittis, it is also neociWDry to excite 
orgasm, if ronfcplioii is to he uehieved. 

LMany (irimilive jui well ii» tlie llieologlnriB of the ITitlill* 

.\S»». IwvH Iwllevei! Umt wkiuiI cxciLejiierit on tin- womnn’s pari, 1$ 
rv li) TOMn’Iitioii. llioiipli Hiey liave. souietinuia uiixetl up Umt 
ln'lii-f uid» fnlw stieiwe Mm) mere Mqii'Cstitiini. Tim belief itself is 
<»ni<jHsrt«<4 lij* »if fb" mi*sl. vnuliomi unit es|«;rii'uveit imiilvvn gymo- 

‘riiiii*. Pmil'iiii tin bis teefureH on BteriliU/ in 

iirgMi’d t)wt lim absence of sexual ibmiris in woirn'ii, and tbs 
tdwiiiicc «(f plcijwurc In t)u‘ scKurtI nirt, !ifi> powerful influeucoa making 
f«il mfcriliiv, fic btrmgbl furword ii talilo based cm iiis caae-books, show- 
ing llinl «f lu'rtrly fmir inimircd sterile women, only about ontt-fourtb 
rx(«'rieii(’iHl »cxiial desire, while less Uum liillf exjipl'ieiujed pUuiMUre. in 
(in- sexusd mn. In tin* olwemm, bowi’ver, of a eorreaporuliug tablo nm- 
oemiiig fcriile woiiiru. nofiiing is hereby iilmoliitely proved, iiml, at most, 
only a prulwiiiilHy CBlalilictlied. 

KiM-li, nifire reeenlly till his toufjiBi! of 1i-^owi«a), lias dealt 

fully witU ibis tpieuiion. and teuebes Urn enneUisjon that it is "ax- 
iTciiudy prill, !i|ilc’‘ (Jmi (isc Hclive erolie pnvl ii’i]mtiim of tlie wmmiti in 
eiiifns i« «n iuicMirlffliil. link in (In* elmfu nf conditions iirodneiiig coimep- 
Liim, It (irtK, he ill cillier or isilli of two ways, by eansing rellBS 
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eJiMigsM tn Urc cervipul Sfr’ri'titin#, siiul wi fm’tliUtitig tlie passage of 
Ills Hjaii'iiiatozott, and liy cnusiiig rsflss. cvi'Ctile cliiinpw in Uib i.'i'rvix 
iUw.lf, wIUi slight di’Wflut of the uli'nia, so ii’ndoi'inK ths enlrniist; of 
file stMiicii sasisr, Kisiili rsfrrs Ui flic, rtiuilngoits fufl thiiL tlm first oe- 
currslico of luenstnuLluiu is fnvoml liy sexuni 

Koine antlmritius go bo fiiv as to assert llmL, until volnpinnus 
exeilonBnt oonirs in ivonien, mi iiii|in‘gn«(ion is possihln, This stall'- 
inent sin-ins too oximjic, Tt is trim tlnit llif ori’iirroiife of ii)i]iri’gna(iini 
during alei'p, or in aint'sdit'sin, csiiriot lie o|i|iitsrtl lo il,, for vvi' know 
llifiL file nnrotmciimsm'ss of Uic«b slalcs hy no iiipans pri'i'nits thn 
tHK-iirroncB of wmplrte sexual exciteuieiif. Wc eniimit fail, honiiver, to 
conmx't Iho fm-t Hint iinpri'giintion fn*<inently fails to ociiitr for nionlha 
anil even years after nmrringe, with tile fact fliat soxiittl pletisurB in 
roilua on the ivitft'a part nlso fi'cnucnlly fuils to iKienr for a Riniilar 
periotl, 

‘'Of all hviniiiii iiistini'ts,” ‘I’inurit lian suid,^ “tlmt of I'qmi- 
duction is tin* only niui wlnolv raiiniiis in tin; jiriniitivo oondition 
and has icanvcd no cducntion. Wo, jiriKTcato. to-dny ns tlioy 
prijcrpntt'd in tint .Stoiu: Age. Tho. most itnjiortnnt net in tiie life 
of marl, tlie suiiliniopt of all lu-fs .since it is that of liis I'cprodtic,- 
tion, man acccnnpUsljos to-day with as much carch'.ssntws ua in 
tlie ngi' of till! cavi'-man," And tiiougli Pinanl liiinsclf, aa (lui 
toumlcr of pueriiinUnn*. Imy greatly coiitrihutcd to call attciitiou 
to tlu' vast destinies that hang on tin* act of ^irwreation, there 
still rcinaiim n laincMtnlde ammuil. of truth in tills rtatcincut. 
“FiituTo goncrfilioiis,” writes Western mrok in his great hi.story 
of niora! ideaH," “will prohiihly with a kind at Jsorror look hack 
at a iniriad wlien the innsl inqinrtimt, and in its consequenet* 
the most far-reaeliing, function wldeli liiis I’lillen to tlie lot of 
man was entirely left to iiaUviiUin! capriei* and Inst.” 

We nro told in liis Tahh; Tntk, tlmt tlie great Lutlier wub 
ttoetistonu'd to say that {loiFa way of making man waa very 
foolish (“sclir nisrriseh' , imil tliat if tiod Imd ileigned to take 
him into ITis comisel he would linve strongly udvised nirn to make 
the whole luiinau race, ns Me nnuUi Adam, “oat of earth.” Aivd 
certainly if aiqilied to llie earele.Ba and reeklosH ninniun* in whleli 
livocrcntiou in T,u{her*s day, as atill for tho most jnui in mir 

1 Ataitlcmy of Wcilloiiir nf Purls, SI. lllfta, 

t7'k« Orijfi'a mid itcrchijitio'id u( thv iftirtil liltsm, vuU 11, p. 406. 
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own, waa usually t-arricd nut tliuro wan wound conmion sonse in 
llie HnforiJicf'S iTiiiark.-*, If that is tho way procreation is to be 
earrind on, it would be Ix'tter tft create and mould every human 
bciuK nl'i-csh out of ll(« cartli ; in that way we iiould at all events 
elindnate evil heredity. It was, liowever, unjust to place the 
rcsiKHisilidity on (lod. It is iiien and women who breed the 
(icoplc that rnnke the world ^jiiod nr bad. They seek to put the 
evils of SHcicty on to something outside themselves, They see 
limv largo a proportion of human beings are defective, ill-eon- 
ditionc'd, anli-sochil, iiicapable of leading a whole and beautiful 
human life. In old thcohigiciil language it was often said that 
sucli were Vliildri'n of the Devil,'’ and Luther himself was often 
ready enough to attribute the evil of the world to the direct 
iuterpoailkm of t!m Devil. Yet these iU-ermditinnod people who 
eiog the wliecda of society arc, after all, in reality the ohildreii of 
Man. The only Devil whom we can justly insmke in this mutter 
is Man, 

*riip comniutul "lbs ffuitful and multiply,” which the niioient 
Hcljrews put iido the* inoiitli of their tribal God, was, as Crackan- 
tlmrpe jtnhds out,* a efumiiniid supposed to have been uttered 
when llicre were only eiglit persoUB in tlio world. If tin; time 
Mhoiild ever ngain mciir when the inbabitanta of tlie world could 
he counted on one’a Hogers, such an injunction, as Crackanthorpe 
truly olwerves. would again lie nfasonable. But we have to 
rwiicnduT (Init tmday humanity has spawned itself over the 
world iJi hundreds and even tliousands of millions of creaturea, 
a large proportion of whom, as is but too obvious, ought never to 
have been born at all, and the voice of Jehovah is now making 
itself beard through the leaders of mankind in a very different 
sen sc. 

It is not surprising that aa this fact tends to become gen- 
erally rccogniwnl, the question of the procreation of the race 
.dmuld gain a new aignilieance, and even tend to take on the 
eharaetcr of a new religious movement. !Mere morality can never 
lead «is* to conccni ourselves with the future of the race, and in 


1 Papiitatim a»i{ f rapriim, p. 41. 
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tliR llaya ol old, men urcmI to protest iigainsfc the tendency to 
subiirdiiiate. the interests ol religion to the clninis of "mere 
intmdity.” 'i'here was a sound natural inslinet umlerlving that 
protest, 80 often and so vigorously made by Christ iimity, ami 
again revived to-day in n more intelligent font!, I'he duim of 
the race i» tiie claim of religion. We have to lituearc lost wo sub- 
ordinate that clnim to our inoralifies. ^laralifirs are, indeed, an 
inevitable part of our social order from which wc eauiiot e«apc; 
every connnunity must Imve its iiinrrs. Hut wo are suit entitled 
to make a fetich of our morality, sacrilicing to it the liighoBt 
intereste cnlnialed to ns. 'I'lu.! nations which Imve done «o have 
already signed their own death-warrant. * Froni this point of 
view, the wliole of Christianity, rightly considered, with its pro- 
found conviction of the ncccesity for foretlimiglit and preparation 
for the life hereafter, has bean a prcpnr.'iiinn for cugt'nios, a 
sclinolmastcr to discipline within n« a higher ideal than iteelf 
tauglit, ami we cannot thcrefoic he surprised at ihe i-elidily of tac 
basis on wliich eugenical eoneeptions of life are tleveloping, 

'riiR laOHt ilisliiigamlicil |iitiarTt's of llii- iieiv nim-riueiil of (Icvotioii 
to tlic crpiifieii ef the I'iu/t' Hi'fm iiiib'iM'tuteiilly to have naihV-eil it* 
nOiKiniis i-lmraeter. Tliin altitmie ih miuiiII.v niitrlirit in J'Hen Key and 
l''rnru'ia ilnttmi. In Ijit (Vnrwn/ nf Ihr t'hild t transliitien, 
lilrtO), Key entirely irleatilleji lierwelf with (lu! engeiiis movement. 

"It is only II i|iieslien nt linie." slie el-i’whi're w riles tf 'i'fire /.i>he niul 
Khr. [I, ■llili. "H'lieii Ihi! allilmli! of niwiely (owiinis ti sexiiiil uMioii 
will d(‘ii('tiil nut on the foriii of llie iiniiiii. hut on the vnbie of the 
diililren erented, ifen oinl Women will (lien devote Die ssirne ridifrions 
vnrneHtneHs to tlie |ij>yeliii’ and (ihy-ieiil [wrfeelinniiKi of thin Hesuril 
tank as I'liristiuns Iinvi' devoled to the Kiilviiliim of tlieir siiiils,’* 

Hir l'riinei« (tapoii. w iiDiij^; n few years lalei, but wilhoiit, douht 
f»idi*iieru1i‘iitly. in P'tl.i, on ''gesIvietiiiiH in Ktuiringi‘,'’ iirnl ''Kiiginiics 
fl« a l-'oetor in Pelij;i(iii" i .Soeiiiforgeiif I'njters of the .*Sot'iiilri^ni>4D .S'oeiely, 
vol, ii, jifi, i;i. ‘iap reiiiiirks: "Ileligimis piwjitH. loiimled on tha 
rthiea nnd praeliee of older ihiys, rerjiiire to iie nunlerjireleil, to make 
them ennfiirm to Dm needn iit prngreHihve imliniis. Ours an: already «i 
fur Imliiml iiHHlein reiiniremenls that moeh of onr prnetiee nnd our 
profewiini eaniml be ri eimeiled witlimii illegp iiiinle ensn'mlry, It wems 

> f'/. Iteihmavt, /■.'ntirfoAfonijsin Befn'iditr iJi s Titlrntra unit (Iimfcs, 
till, II, ]c .11, 
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to me tlittt few Uiiiida lire more needeil by ub in Knglunil Llian a 
rcvi»in>i of our rf'lijnnu, to niUjil, LI to tlio uiU'llig<Muu mid iicrids o( this 
lime. < . . Kvolutism ia n grand iiliantasiiingin'ia, but it 

Bwiiniiu* nn inliuilely »miri> inUTffitiiig ii«|icftt uiiilar tlui knowluilgi: LluiL 
llu; iiilelligniit undiun of 0i<’ Imiiiiuu will is, in Bovmi smiill mciisuru, 
c.np!tbl»‘ <if guiding il* roiirsp. Mnn Iibk tin; power of doing tliia largely, 
m fur h» ilm ovidntitm of liumanity is «iiu;erncd; be huB alrctidy nf- 
ftH'lwi tlio f|MHlily and distrilmtion of nrganiu life no widely that Llio 
clinngi's on tins surfiire nf tlio etirUi, merely tUroiigli Iuh diHforeBtings 
and rtgrieiiUtirf, would lie rorrigtiiMlilB from a distnnee ns great fts 
Hint of tile iKiwin, Kiigwiirs i» a virile creed, full of liopefuliiesH, and 
Mppenling lo ninny of Hie noMest feelings of our nature.” 

As will ahvaj-H bappen in every great movement, n few fanatics 
liftve enrrieiil into alwnrdily llie Indief in the, Hnjireuio religiuua iia|ior- 
iArii'i! of |jr<»Tentioii. I^we, npnrt from procrimtion, write.s line of tbeso 
faniities, Vsielicr tie ].ajmiigi', in the spirit of sonic of the early Christian 
Fnlbers (sre ante p,rtn!l), Is an alierratimi comparable to siiilism and 
smlotiiy. I'roereaiimi i» the only tiling tliiit rnaltera, and it must be- 
etntie "ft legally prcfteribeil JKieiitl duly" only to be exercised by care- 
fully sM'b'ctipii iwrsmis. and forltidden to others, who must, by necessity, 
be depriiiil of the power of procrerilitm, wliile nliortion and infanlioido 
niusl, under namne eirriiniMlnnees. iMaoinc compulsory. IVnnantie lovis 
will diwippeni by a process of Htleelion, ns also will nil tcligion e.xcept 
n new bmn of plintlie worship (fi. Vaeher lie laipnuge, "Die Crisis dot 
ReKuellpii Moral.*' fin(firopoloyi«cfiC Ifcvtic, No. H, 1008). It 

is suHleienl to iwsint nut that love is, and nhvays inusl be, the natural 
portal to gpmirntinn. ^neli ese.i!««ea of procreative fanaticism erinnat fail 
to m-eur, nTlil Ihry render tlii! more; necessary the cniplinsis winch has 
ben; t>ecn ]dai»d on I be art of lo\'«. 

"‘Wlinl inis posterity done far me that I should do anything 
for posterity?” u eynic ia tniid to Imvo nskod. The answer is 
very tsimjde. The iiviman nice has done evorvthing for him. All 
timt he is, nml cfiri he, is its creation ; all that he cnii do is tho 
result of its Ittlioriougly amimulatod traditions. It is only by 
working towards Hie creation of a still better posterity, that he 
cun wiwy the gtanl gifts winch the human race has brought him.^ 
dust aa, witliin tin* Hiiiits of tliis jiresent life, many who have 
received hcnelite and kindiicBses they can never repay to the 

I "The drill, that we owe to Llicise who have gmi« before us,” say* 
( .Dfii sf niiHiii ftijiif Rmie Progresa, p. 100), "we can only repay 
to iliosc who TOtnc after us," 
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aetuul giv(^r«, liud a pleasure in vieariouHly repaying the like to 
others, so the heritage vre liave received fn*m (»ur iiBcezidcads \vo 
can never repay, «ave hy Imiidiii" it on in a lictler form to o\ir 
defscendante. 

It is nndoutifcdly tnie that the growth of cugetiical itleiila 
has not tieea, for tlie iiiof*t parL, due to religinuH feeling. It has 
been chiefly tins initenint) of a very grndinil,, hut very conijirchen- 
sive, ninvernmit towards sradal ainelinrn(ion, whieli has Iscen going 
on for more tlnm a ceiitnrv, and whirii Inrs involved a [irogressive 
clTort towards tin; liettcrinent of all the eonditiona of life. 'Phe 
ideals of this inovtonent wm-e proelaiiioul in tlie eighteeulh cen' 
tnry, tliev hegan to find exiiressinn early in tlic nimiteenlh een- 
tnry, in the initiation of tlie modern system of sanitation, in the 
growth of factory legislation, in all the inovenients wliieli have 
been borne onwards hy socialism hand in liuiol witli individualism. 
^^1C inevitable tendency has been slowly towards tin* Toot of the 
matter; it began to be seen tbat cimi]iaratively little ean be 
effected by improving the niiidilions of life f»f adults; atU-nlion 
began to he. concentrated lai (he chiM, mi tlie infant, <in the 
embryo in its mother’.s wonili, and Ibis resulted in the fruitful 
nuivement of pucriculiuni ins]iirt'd by I’inard, niid rmally tlio 
problem is hrougbt to its aouree at the [mint of procrcatioji, and 
the regulation of sexual aelecfion hetween stocks and lichveen 
individimls as the prime condition of life. Here we Imvc the 
science of migeiiic.s which .Sir I'raiici.s tJalton has done so much 
to make a ihdinile, vital, ami praelical study, and ivliich in ita 
wider liearings lit* delines ii.s '"tlie science whieli deals with those. 
Hoeiiil eugenies tlial iutlucnco, mentally or pliv.sieailly, the rnelal 
finalities f»f future generations,” In its largest iispcct, efigfaiic.s is, 
as tialton lias elsewhere said, man's alteiujit "to replace. Xafcural 
Selection hy other propoflse,s tlnd nre more merciful and not less 
effeefive.” 

fa tin* last ('liii|,t(»r of Ids .Ireiiioi iVs < 1 / ,Uf/ /.iff flftflS), on '‘fiacB 
liiijirnvf'uifMl," .‘Sir l-V/itielw fiidtori sets forth (lie origin ninl develnii- 
nienlot his wiicr'nfion >if llic scii'ncH nf Tie* ferio. ‘Vnigi'nies,” 

he ftrst UK<"(1 ill ISHt, in hit« iffumnii /VieiiKo. hnl (he 'fiiweiition dutea 
from iiinl even rinliiT. (iaUnii Inoi niior. rn'fiidy iliMiiswal tho 
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prolileiiiw of in inipiTH rnud bi’forc the Soniological Society 

l‘(ii>ns, v«l:<, i nnil ii, HtOri), in tlie Iloibert Spencer 
Leetiire on "I'nilialiility fhe Fournlatum of iiiigeniea,” (1907), unci elMc,. 
wlicre, CJttI tori'* iiilitn'i-oim iniiinijir# on tliin aubject liiiv'e now been 
piil.tislo'il in IV colb-i-toil torm l>.v (lie Kii^jonies ICilncation Society, wliicii 
wovi CHtobliolnsl in 100", to furllier mid to popuinrizc Uie cugeiiicttl 
tiUilndi' townrda aocinl rfnoslirimc, The Huguniett Rcvieto ia publiBlicd 
by tliiM Sdcirty. fbi Uie inorc alriclly HrientiJle aide, eugenic atudipH arn 
CHiried on in tlie toilMiriitoi'y of (be rniverHity of Ixnulon, 

(■Miibli«li*'il by Kir Frntscia Oivltotv, mill now vvovking in connection witK 
l’ri*fi‘n»wr KiVfl I’enrimri'a liiiimcti'ii', Inliiinilory, in 'UniverHity Collego. 
Miirii of I'rofruRor I'cnrwii'n Mlniiatienl work in tliia nnd nllled dirco- 
liioie, iw tlic elttlHirntioii of ideiis mid Hliggcuiioiiu tliinnvn out by Galton. 
Sec, f.S; K«rl renniou’H Itribint Hoyle Leetiiro, "Tlic Scope mid Impor- 
biiir-c to Ihc Sliitr of ilie .'^r'iciice of Mulional EngeiiicH” (1907). Bio- 
imHtiktt, ediled liy ICiirl I’enrimn in iiMsuciiifion witli otlier workers, 
(oiitaiiis iiuiiioroua sUitisticai nuatuiira on rtigerue.ii In Gcrain.Tiy, the 
.■li'c/ifi? fiir nnrf (feurtlxotinflii-biolof/ic, and tlie PoUliach-Anthro- 

fKiluffimihr /fcinir?. are Inrgely owupied willi vnrioiia aspects of sneli aub- 
jcels, and in AnicrU'ii, The Pnimlar Bricnoe Monthly from tiniu to time, 
plibliHbea artiides ndiicb iinvc a bpiiriiig on cugeiuea. 

At ono tinui tlipro wiw n toinleiu'y to ?cotl', or to laivgli, at tlie 
(•Uffi'riiv iimmiKnrl. If, nnus rofrurikd as an attcmjit to breed 
innii iw wen Iirced aiiiriuils, hikI it was tbougUt a sufficiently easy 
[ask ffi away tliis new niovemetit with the remark that love 
Imiylis lit bolts (unl bars. It is now beginning to be better imcler- 
stoinl. NtiiK! but fninUics dveuin of iibollshing love in order in 
eiTeet iinii'ing by rultj, It i.s merely a liuestioa of limiting the 
jnwsiliK? miiiiln*r of nuite» from whom eaeli imiy select a partner, 
and that, we nin.st reinember, lias always been done even by 
siivagew, for, as it baa Vimi said, “eiigenica is tlic oldest of the 
seiwicim.” The que.stion lias inerely been transforiTiod. Instead 
of being limited mcehanically l,iy caste, wo licgin to see that the 
dioit.'!! of sexual mates most bo limited intelligently by actual 
litness. I’romisciiouB marriiiges have never been the rule) the 
possibility of dioieii has ahniys been narrow, and the most primi- 
tive peoph'-s lifivp exerted the most marked self-restraint. It is 
not so merdy nwong remote raecs hut among our own European 
ancostrirg, Tliroughont the wliolo period of Catholic eupreinacy 
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tlie Canon law inuitiplicd tin; inipptliiminls! to rnatritiioriy, as by 
ortlaiiiing that cmisangiiinitv to llic foui-tb ilcgrcc; (lliird oouh- 
ins), as well ns spiritUiil relatioiisliipj is tin iiiipMlinit’iit, oml by 
BiK;li iirliitran* proliibitions liinitwl tiin range of possible! mateH at 
least as much as it would lie limited by the more rcamnalilc dic- 
tates of tiUgenit; conaideriitions. 

At till! iireacut day it may be snid that llm prim-iplc of the 
voluntary control of p roc real ion, not fur the Bclfiah ends of llic 
individual, hut in order to extinguish diseaHC, to limit liumaii 
iniKcry, and to raise the general level of hunianily hy snIisLi luting 
the ideal of qnaiity for the vnlgtir ideal of mere '|uantitv, is now 
generally arcc]ttt'd, alike l:iy medical pathidogisis, ernbrjologista 
and neurologists, and hy soeinlogisls and moralists. 


It wooM Sve easy to imdliplY niiotalioiis from ilistiuguisliptl n\i- 
HieritieK Oil tliis iHiiiit. 'tlnis, Meteliiiiknir out Opiimvitau, 

p, 410) that ortluiliitwis hmmmh to iiivolvo i1i« 1inii>>il.ii>ri of oirKpriiig in 
till’ light iigiiiiixl, iliHcase. IliiDiiiUyiie c*tmi'lmli‘s bis greut Insalise on 
Anlninrifil I'lilluiltirfif with tlir slikhoiu'iil tlml “laijj<*iiir»'’ or wt41- 
lii'KiM ting, is one of (lie woi'W’r inohI jnessing proldeine,’' Dr. Ivniiise 
Rnltiinnik'li. (be eililiir of tin* ,rowiiiiTj .Vrnldf >Vr/ri<jfi;» 3 if. ia a Ill'll- 
liuilt ilTiil thoughtful pjijier, rejnl iH-fore the linme t'origreRji of I'.sy. 
ehiilogy in inOi), well H|Hikti in the «iime Kentie: “Xiitions have not 
yet I'levutetl the energy of gciii'sie funeliuii to the iliKinty of an energy. 
Dtlier eiiei'gieM known hi u«, even of the nieam-sl, grjule. have long sfiieei 
(leeli wisely ufilir.eil. iirel their iirtivilieK nit the )irinei|>ie of llie 

«trietent imsKihle wiiioniy. Tliin eeonitiiiie nlllij!,’ili<iii hinii lieen hrmiglit 
ahont. not through any enfnreemi'iil of legislative renlriefion«. hut IhrongU 
"tnulily progreMive huniiiii intelligi-iice, Keiirionih- Ininilliiig of geiiesin 
funelion «i1l, like llm et-aiioinie fiinelinii rif oilier energies, reiru! iilHiUk 
thvmigh a eleaily uml pregressive intelha-tuul ilvvelupmeiit of uiUioils,” 
"There are eireiini«taii<‘eK.'' rnyR C. if. IIugheH, I '•geelrielerl ITreaea- 
tiim." -tHeinX (iriri .YeurofogiNf. May, ItlllS). "niiiler which the prnpa- 
gntiim of a Iniman life may he as gravely eriininal as llie faking of a 
life already la'giiii." 

From llie generul hu’logienl. an well ns from Die Moetrilogleal aide, 
the aeceidiinie of the huiiic shtndiwinl is enuatiinfly beeoaiing iiioro 
general, for it. la leeogiii/ed as (iie inovilaldi' mileiiiiie of rnovomeiita 
whieli laive long lieea in progress. 

".Yl ready." wrote lluyereft tUorMbii’siKi and /foes fYogeeM, p. Din), 
referring to the iiiw for the prevention of enielty in ehihlren, ''piihlio 
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opinirtn in (In- imljlic inlo tliiit a man and woman, 

in iK-gollinK " t'Uild, inii«t, lake upon tli«raai:lvp« llic obliiifiition and rc- 
i4)nint<il)ilif y uf ait'ing llmt Unit idiiltl in not snbjeotciL to cruelty unti 
U i« Imt nm< step inorf to say tliat ii man and iv woniiin 
Rlnill 1 k' ntnlcr oljligiition not to pritfliioi! children, wlmn it i.s certain 
Unit, from lUcir w.'nit of jdiysitpic, they will have, to undergo sufTcriug, 
aiel will keep up hut nil uni'tpliil struggle with their fellow.s," 
I'rofrw4«r .T, AvtUni' Tlitimwui, in his voUnne on Heri-ilii)i 
vigmoiiKly nml teiuperalidy pleiulK (p. Sil-S) for vatinniil niettioda of 
(Mignnics, iw s»pef'i(iliy ileniniKled in an ngi; like mir own, when tin*, unlit 
hitve hern giieii n iwtter tdnmen of refii'nduetion tliiin they have ever 
hern given ill iiuy niher iigi'. IhilijMiii, again, referriiig tn the. glowing 
kiiiovleilge of heredily, reniiirks (.Ifeiofe/'.v /'iiwfphw of liprcililil, llintl, 
p. anfil ; “tlenetie knriwhdge must certainly lend tn new cnnceptioiia 
nf jiistiee, iititl it is hy no iiieiins iin|)im«ilile. that, in the light of such 
knowledge, piitilie npininii will wulcmiie nictv.suves likely to dn more 
for the exlinelicm of (he vriiiiitinl and lliii degenerate, than has heim ne- 
eoiiiplishfd hy ages iif iieniil eimelnient." Adolescent joiiths and girls, 
said Anton von .Meiigcr, in his Inst Inmk, tlni pregiiiinl .Yeiic Af/fcafrlnc 
(inn.li, iniisl lie taught tliiit the prndiiclinn of ehildreii, under ervtnili 
(‘Ivfiiiiislanees. is a crime; they iniwt also he taiighl tlie voluntary ro- 
ell Hint of coneepfimi, even in hctillli; eurili teaeliing. Monger rightly 
added, is a itei-e»snry jireliminnry to any legislation in tliis direcUcni. 

(If recent years, many l«Kika uiiil artvelcs have tieen ilevotinl tu 
the ailvoi’iiey of eugenic ijiethmU. Mention may he miiile, for instniicc, 
of f’ojudntioii find froj/irsw (IIKITI, by Montague. C!ruckiviUhovpe, Prest- 
dellf of (he Kiljs-uica Kdileiitiori Society. See illao, Ttnveloek I^llia, "liln- 
grfiicH and St. Valentine," Viiic/cpiifh dfnlurtf mul After, iifiiy, UlOO. 
It may Int mcnlioiicul that nearly thirty years ago, Miss ,1, IT. Chipperton, 
in her Kcif/itifio .l/rli'm f.'i?)i (, lattS, Ch. XVIII, pniiiled out that tlio 
volunlary restraint of piwrealitm hy JCeo-MaUlitisiiin inethodB, apart 
from merely prudential mot ives. there, edcariy risiogni/ed, is "ii new key 
to the soi'iiil posilioii." and a neecsRiiry' eoiidilinn ffir '‘nnfinnnl re- 
Kciuiratinn," Professor Karl IVarson’s (froun/lwork nf Bunenio!), llOnO) 
is. pirhups, tlic iM'st brief introduction to Ihc. subject. Mention mny also 
ha ininle> of Dr. .SalocVijds fVreii/firJHrf ond Itcice Cultura (1909), written 
in u jmpulav and cutbusiastic manner. 

Itovv widely (he gi iii'rnl principles of rngenie.s are now accepted 
11,4 the Btniial melboil of raising the level of the human raec, waa 
Well shown at n nir’cting nf the .Sneinlngiciil ,‘loeiety, in lOflii, when, 
after Sir PrnnriB (Tallon had rend pmwrs on the question, the lUeetiTig 
heard the o|diiums nf niiincroOH soidologlsls, l■contllniHtH, biologists, and 
weH-krnivvii tliinliers In various lands, who were present, nr who had 
sent eunimunications. Some Iwonty-oni) expresHcd nioru or leas unqunU- 
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(1h 1 fijiprflvttl, aiul only HirM< or four linil olijwtionH to ofTcr, raniitlj' on 
tnolU-ns of deUiil (Smiotogwul Papi^rs, jiuliliulinil by tliB Souiologieal 
Boeirt}', vol. ii, lilOS). 

]f wc nsk by what chaiinulR tliia inipulafl lovrnrda tht* control 
of procrcutioii for tlio elcvutioii of the rare is t‘xprcsi?ing itself 
in practical life, wc bIiiiH .‘•ciin-cly fai] to llml that then? are at 
least two Riich diaimcls; (f ) Hu- growing hciihi! of bcxuhI njujioii- 
sihility iUiioiig woirim as wcU ns men, ninl {'-i) tin? comjucat of 
procreative control which Inis been acliieved in recent ycars^ l)y 
the general luloption of niethoils for tlic iircvenlion of conception. 

It lia.R alrcmly liceii neecnsiuy in n iircvious chuptttr to ilis’ 
cuKK the fur-rei:i(.'hing Kigiiificaiice of \voiniur» personal renpon- 
ftihility as an clenicnt in flic inodilication of the sc.xnal life of 
iiKKlcrn coniiminities. Hen? it nccil tnily he pointed out that 
the avilononioUH inilhority of a woman ovi r licr own pennon, in tlie 
sexual Rpliere, involves on her jiart ii eonKcnt to tlie act of pro- 
creatiou wliicli nuwt la? l^(^!iher.'|te. We are apt to think that 
this i-s a iitor and uliiiost revolutionary deimuid; it is, however, 
uiidoulitedly nalurnl, am-ient, uiul reengiiiv.ed privilege of 
Avomen that Miev shonlrl not la; ninOiers without their own coiw 
sent. Mveii in the Ishinnc world <tf tin? ArahUm Nujkts, wo find 
that high praisi* is accorded to ihc “virtue ami ennrage” of the 
woman wlut, having heen rnvieheil in her c.xposed, and almn- 
fhnied on Ihe highway, tin? infant that was tlie fruit of this 
iiivnhijilarv niiion, “not wishing,*’ hIio said, “to twke the respon* 
sihility hefnro .Allnh of a child that liad heen horn without Jny 
consent. '*1 'I'hc approval witli which this story is narrated 
clearly shows that to the public of Ishiin it sreiried entirely just 
iind huniam! tliat a ?vonm)i should not have a child, e.vccpt by her 
own (h-lilicrate will. Wc Inivc heen aecuatomed to say in later 
days that the Htati* needa children, and that it is tin? Inisijiess and 
the duty of ?vomcn to sup]dy them. Hut the .State has no inoro 
right Ilian tin? individual to ravish a woman against her will. 
We are beginning to rcalir.e tbut if tlie .State, wants cliildren it 

’ Miirtlm*, 1,1 s tfiffc .VuiV*, vtil. xvi, p. IBS, 
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innft inuko it flgroiniljU’ to woij>en to produce them, as under 
niitunil and equilable (londitione it cannot fail to be. “The 
wtnmui will wilve llm ([ucHtioii of niniikiad,” anid Ibsen in ona 
of Ilia rare mid pregnant private ntteraucea, "and they will do it 
us iiiolltcTs.” Milt it is uiitliinkahle tbat any queBtion sliould 
ever lie solved by a lielpleBs, oinvilling, and involuntary act which 
has not even attained to the. dignity of animal joy. 

Tt la HOirietiimw Hiippow'd, mill even nnHinnail, tliat llio ilemand 
of Women tSiat imiUierhooil must never bn eonipulRnry, inentiH that they 
arc unwilling lo be inntherH on any terms. In a few eu.ses tliat may 
la’ »o, but it it* i-ertiiinly not llie niBO u« reganlH the majority of 
sniic iiiul liraHliy women in nny eountry. On tlie eontrary, thi.s demand 
18 naiially iiasoeiated with tim de.Mra to glorify motlievliood, if not, in- 
deed, even with tin*, tiuiught of extending inoLherhood to many who aro 
to day shut mil frimi it. “It seeiiiH to me,'' wrote laidy Henry I'SomeiBefc, 
HOhie yenni ago ("The IVekloine CMiild, Aye.na, Afiril, IHOS) , “that life 
will tie dearer nnd nobler the liuii'e U'C I'eeognize that there ia no in- 
dciteaey in llm eliiiiax and erown of creativo power, but, ratber, tliat 
it ia tins Uigbewt glory of tlm race. But if voluntary motherluiod is 
the erown of llie riiue, involiintiivy eompulsory nmtlierliood i.s ihn very 
oHfaiHiUl. , . . Only wlieii Iwlli man and woman bare learned that 

llni most aaered of all fuiicliotis given lo wonioii nuv.Ht bo exereiaud by 
the fnie will alone, eiiu children he lanii into the world who have in 
Iheni (he jujoiis deaire. to live, w'bo claim that nw«ete«t privilege o( 
cliiklhtHhl, tlu! certainly Uiat liny can expand in the BUnBliiin; of the 
lov« wliifh is Uidr dim.’' Kllen Key, similarly, wliile pointing out 
(BVlicr lAehn wiKi liha, pp. M. 2 t'E>) that the tyranny of the old 
I'rolMlnnt religinua Hpiril wliioli enjoined on women unlimited aub- 
roiHaion to joyliosH molberluKid williin “the whited aepulchre of niarringa" 
is now being liioken, exallM tlio prii'ikges of voluntary motherliood, whilo 
ftdnuUing thnt tliora may he a few t‘xce.|itiimal cases in which women 
limy withdraw themselves from motlicrhood for tho sake of the other 
ihomoidH of tlieir per-soimlity, thougli, "as a general rule, the woman 
wild refnaen luotherhnod in order to HCrve humanity, U like a soldier who 
pirepares hiinsell on the eve of battle for the forthcoming struggle by 
Ofiwiing his veins.” Helene Wlflcker, likewise, reekons motherhood as 
one of the rlcniands, one of tlie growing demands Indeed, which rvoinen 
now' make, "If, to-day.” alii.^ says (in the Preface to Bielie iintf dia 
PinnCM, HIQOl, "all the. gucid things of life nm elaitned even for women— 
IritellBcliml frniiiing, peeunlnry ind(!|iendnuce, a happy voetiLioii In life, 
k respected social position— and at tVio same time, ns eipially mattor-of- 
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(wuriM!, anti wiuHlly noeesttary, innTTitigt! and cliild, that tlnmnnd no longct 
sHtUTitla. ns iL sonnilfil a fw year* iliu vniw, tif <i jireauInT in tho 
wildcnn-ss." 

Tin; (l(’griuliUinii In wliu-li iiio(.ln>i)irnKl liaH, in tin! pyps of luiniyv 
fnlien, is due pnrlly Ut tlu; tendfiiicy Ui dfiiriviJ nPiiien 0 / uiiy vtiii't; in 
till! qtipstinit, mid t" w'luil, II. G. \\n;-lls eallti (A'tt’in/wiri and the 

Family, ItlOn) “tlie monpirmin nlmUrdity <if woimin tlischargiiig tln'ir 
‘tUprcriiB Miciiil funetiim, Itenrin^ and retiring diildrtjJi, In Itieir »)wira 
time, iw it Mere, wliile they ‘I'Bni their living’ liy emilrilntting wiini! 
hulf nieelmiiieal eleilieiit to kijiik! trivial iiiflii«trial iinnluet.*' If, wmiltl lie 
fiii|.irm'l,i<iilili', mill fveii iiinlesintlile. (n insist lhal niiirvied winneii 
BllCiiilil nril lie allowed Ui neirk, (nr a work in the wtirhl is |,pwid for 
all. It is estiimiterl that over tliirty per cent, of (lie women workers 
in Knghiinl ore niarrietl nr widows (.Tiiines Tliishiin. f'ayH-'ik’roman. June, 
IflODf, and ill LanraKldre fnefories alone, in IDOl, (here were 12(1.000 
innrried wnincTi Piii|dtiyed. But it would In* eiisily isirsilile for the State 
tn nrnmge, in its own InterestH, Hint a ivoiiian'a work at a frade siimild 
always give way to lier work as a iimllnT. It is the more inidpsiralde that 
married vMiineii should Ur prohiliiletl from working nt a. profession, 
siriee lliere are some profi'SNioiM for wlneh a timrried woman, Or, rather, 
n mother, is helter eijnipped (lian an uintmrrieil vvoniitn, Tliis is nntaldy 
the eii«(i as regards tenehiiifr. and it ivniild he a good poHey to allow 
niiirrieil women t"mdiers aperial privileges in the simpe of inereimed free 
tiiiie and lenve of aiim'ilee. Wliile in niauy tlilils of knoivledge an iln* 
mnnied woiiian may lie a must exrelU iit leaelier. it is liiglily uiideHiriilda 
lillil ehildreli. iiinl espeeiiiily }{ir!*t. ■dienUI he In'niight eselusively umte.r 
till! eiliieatioiial iiilitii lilt' of niitiiiii ried teaeliers, 


'I'lm si'i'oinl «3TiNit' rliiiiini'l tlinnigli \vliie!i tlu? inipiilac tTWortlfl. 
{fio ciinffo] of [inin-edlinn fur ihii olevniimi uf tho nu’o is imtorinfr 
into fn’ii[‘tit;il lifi’ is liy llio oidierai inlnjiiiou, Ity fliri mliu'iited 
C'liiHiitK »r all iirtiiiitrii’B — oml it iiiiisl la* rr<im>jii)if>rt‘il tlut, In tliis 
Kiattor at: all oveutf*, oil elasKen an* grail lially lietrinniiift to InamiTio 
('dtifiited—uf niolliwla for (lu> pnu-entiori (if fyw’pfc 

whan (’om'efitiaii is delilji'niLoly desin-d. It is Jio lodj^ei’ porrnis- 
aililo to dismiss tlu; validity of this eoiitrnl, for it is an acJcani- 
plislit’d fact and lias tu'eiiiiie a part of nnr iiindmi niiirality. "If 
tt ccnirRi* nf eoiidiicl; is Imliitnally mid deHlicrnloly jmi’sui’il liy 
vasf iinilliliides of otlu'nvisi' u'cll'eniiiliiefed priiplc, fiirminu 
prolaibly a inajociiy of tlie wliulw cdm-atial flass o.£ tlie nation," 
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as ?>itliicy Webb rigiiUy puts it, “wn must assuniG that it docs uot 
contlich with tiu'ir actual codr; of morality.’'! 

'I'liiTP c'minnt bo any doubt that, fto for a» 35ngland ta concrM-niirii 
the iuTvoHtioii til aonoriitioii is pnneUccii, from prudiiiitia,! cir ollici' 
molivtss, lij' lliis vast majority of [Im vduciiU'il oliissca. Tliis fact is woH 
within tin* know|(»dKi> of all who art-, iiiliiiiatcly iicquaisited with the 
fiu'tH of IhiRiish family life. Tliua, Dr. A. W. Thoirms writcia l/bi;{»h 
jt/i rfinil i/wurool, f)ot. 20, IBOB, p. 1000) ; "Frotu my expevifini'ii as a 
gi-uetfil ]iiiirtilioti<>T, 1 have no Iwaitatioii In saying Unit ninety per eent. 
t)l young married eonjiksi of the enmlorlably-uir claBses use f)rfivniiLive9.” 
As a nnilteir of fael, this rough eslimute iippcnrs to be rather under tlinn 
over Ihi* murk. In the very able paper lUready quoted, in wliicli Sidney 
Webb ahows that “the deelinn in tlie birtlirate nppeara to bo niueh 
greater in tliow aeethuis of the )Kipuhitioii winch give proofs of thrift 
uinl foresight, *’ that this tloeline ia ‘'prineipiilly, if not entirely, the 
re»uU. of <lelilH?ra(f> voiilion,'’ and that "a volitional regulation of the 
tnarrinKt* state ia now uhiqiiitoiift throughout ICnglaiid and Wales, 
Bluong. appiirently. a large majority of tlio population,’’ the results are 
hrcivigiit btrwitrd of a delailcd inquiry carried out liy the. Ifahian )Soc5nly. 
T'liis inquiry’ eovered rlld faniilics, seicctcrl nt random from nil parts 
of fireat Hritain, nttd lielonging to nil fieetions of the middle, clnas. The 
re<tiil(« are <arerullj* B?uil,yrpd, and it is found that seventy-four families 
Were unlimited, and two Inindred and Inrly-lwo \'o1nnt.arily limited. 
When, however, the decade JSlKIdlf! is taken hy itself ns tlie typical 
periml, ll is found that of 120 marrlnges, 107 W'eTe. limited, and only 
fhirlM'tt niilimitial. while of these, thirteen, live, were childless at the dato 
of the retnril. Tll this deeade, tlievefore, only seven unlimited fertila 
mniringe* are re|Sirteil. out of a total of 120. 

IVluil Is true of Oreafc llritain Is iriitt of all other civiltod 
countries, in the highest ilegrce Ivne of the most civilized eounlries, 
mill it flii'is e'ipresKinii in the well-known plienoincnnn of the dceline 
of tlie Idrlhriite, In nnwlern tinws, this vimveinent of dceline began in 
France, prcslneing a slow hut steady* dimimition in tlie annual num- 
ber of hirtha. and In Kranee the movement st'ems now to be almost, 
or quite, arreBleil. Tint it has .since taken place in nil other progyessivo 
eoiinlrie*, notably in the I'nlted Stales, In Canada, in Aiastralia, and 
in Xew Zeahiml. as well ns in neriiiany, Austro-TTungary, Italy, Spain, 
Kwitwrlnnd, llr-lgiuiii, Tfolbuid. Denmark, Sweden, and iTorway. In 
Kngliind. it has hecn eontinoous since lfl77. OP tlie. great oniinlrics. 

"Tshlrm- Wehb. Pntmlnr KwVmco ^fonlhl)), 100(1. p, 02(1 (previously 
puldiHliril in' (he koridoa riifiw. Oct. 11, 111, lOflfll. In Ch. IX of the 
}ife«ent vidtinic ft bus nircudy been nceessarj* to discuss tho meaning of 
tlm benn, “niomlltv,'' . 
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Ilitfkfiisi i» tlifl only one in wliieti it Inw not Jet tdken ptnee, nnd nmong 
tins riittRRCM of tins Kilaoinii (Kipniyititin «t' ilinl Ii'hh ediientiiin, more 
(toverty, n. higlier tlwilliriit*', ami a jtrenler Hiaouiii of liiw-nmt lliuii in 
any Ollier great, or even niiall, eivili?.«*l wuilllry. 

It iH eoiiietiiiies «ui«i, imiml, timt Itie lifeline of tin* liirllirale 1» 
not entirely ihle to llic voluntary eontiot of piwrention, It in viii' 
dnulileillj' true tliat eiubiiti oilier eleiiu-nt^i. eoiiiiuoii uinier eivilizeil tajii- 
(litionn, aiieli Its tile [io«t]anifinpiit of niuiTinge In wnmeti to n eom- 
piiratively Iiite age, lemt to dliiiinmit tin* eire of tlie fntiiily. Hut wliivn 
all aui'ii iillinvaiieea liave lieeii iiiiiiIp, (lu! tii't'line i« »til| ftmmi to l» 
real ainl Inrge, Tliia linn Iim'Ii nliown, for iiietniitc, hy tin; niiitistiwil 
annlyHOS mnile by Arthur Xi'Wnlinlnie anil t'- II. C. Stevenwoi, atul by 
G. Vvile, UiHi iitiblinlicil in ,t«nrB<it itoyn/ tifn/isfiVTit Kiaut ty, April, lUtlO. 

I^niie liavn auppowil tliat, aim'*! the t’atluilie f'linreli forbid# in- 
complete neximl inten-oiiree, tliia irinvciiieiit for tlio tonfrol of ]>r(h:reatbm 
will involve Ik rclalively tmu'li greater inerenMi! among t'aUiolie Gmn aniong 
noii-t'afliolie [Hipnlnlioiin. 'riiia, Imtvever, ik only corrwl under eevtain 
raiiditionn. It in rpiite true fliaf in freliuid lliere Inin linen no fall in 
the birtbrilte, and that tlie full ia iiut little intiikeil in llume Jjtii- 
eaKliire towna wiiieli faiHWKH a lnrg>' Irinb cleiin'id, Ibil in Ililgium, 
Itnly, S|iitin, and other niiiiiiiy f'atholie eniiiilrieB, the divline in tlifs 
uirlhriito ia duly taking |iliU'i;. U'liut liuu hiitij«oii*d is that tlie t,:Iuirdi 
“■alwityrt alive to re.snul pjiu'Mtions lina venliiieii (lie inijiortnriee of tho 
inailern inoveinent, mid hiia ailiipled lieraelf to it. Iiy prtHdaiining to her 
innre igimraiit ninl nneilimiteil eliihlieit Ihut imTiniplele iiilereoiirfa* U 
a. druilly «in. while at the i-siine lime refruitiing from iimkiug inipiiviw 
inlii tins (iiiitter mnong her inure edneatnl ineinherH, '1‘he ipieNiinii wiia 
delinitely hionglit up fur I'upiil jiiilgrneiil, in ISW, by llirlio)i Houvier 
of la* wfio Hliil-'d the iinitter very elenrly. reiireeeiitiiig to the 

Ihipe (Gregory XVI) that the iiievetitiou of iwieeplion vva« beeoming 
very rviHinniii, and that to triad it uu a deadly ein tnerely resulted in 
driving the (irnitenl aivuy from niiifessinii. After nuitme euiiKidera- 
linn, the Curia, .‘saeni I'lWiiilentiaria replied by faiinting onl, na regurds 
the lannniDii nietlaid of ivitliilriiival befoie einirsioii, that .sinei it ivaa 
due to tlie wrong act tif the iiiati, tin? vviiimui wlio lina lava forced by 
lier liiwlKKitl to eonneiit to it, lia* PomniiLted no ain. J-'iirtlicr, the 
Biahoii \vn« reiiiirntpil of ihe wiKt> dretntn of Idgnori. "ilie iiniHt learned 
niul experfejiertd man in lliesc inirttorH," timfc tbe tMtifieintir in trot 
uuuully eiklletl upon lo make impriry upon ao delicate n maltor att tlis 
iebiluni enitjutiulti, and, if lii« opiTiirm in not awked, lie «lionld be. silent 
(Jlouvier, /b'*jtrrf(r/io fn (oxfHiii Dfritioffi puri'rptmni Oef 

Txffliiliiiti d<' ,)/«iiiim,<)ifo. IHtfl, pp. l"f) IK!); i|noled by llatm Fcrdy, 
SiMKir/ /biddfirie, Aug.. UlMM, p, .fliK). We jM*e. Hicrefort*, llmt, OlltOllg 
i’rttlirdie n» well an uinong iioii't'alliolif jH)piilnlluii»j Uio nrloiitluu of jir®' 
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lotliodH nf (TJtK’-fiplion folliHvfi i)royi‘(!hH iiiiil (civilization, nml that 
il itriit-lico (if Ruch iiu'UioiIh by CatliDlica (with tlic tavit conseilb 
iiiroli) is int'ifly a matter t»f linu’. 

ill tinu! In tiiiic! many ijorsons liave noisily 

•d that a stop slwuhl liu jmt, to tlio doclinc of tlio birth- 
, thoy iii'guo, it iiioimH “raoi,: siuoiilo.” It is now begia- 
I:k) roftliKoil, howovor, tlmt this outory was n foolish and 
(Ills misltihta It is ijii^iassible to wa.]Jr throagh tho streets 
iviit city, fall of vast nunibers of persona wlio, obviously, 
ever to Imve lieen born, ivdtlioiit rot’ognixing that the 
; is as yet very far iiliove its niirnial and healthy limit, 
itest States liuv(; often heeii the snialhist so far aa mere 
;if eitiiieiia is c.oneeriied, for it is (piality not quantity that 
And while it is true that (Im inereaae of the best types 
IS eurt only euileh a State, it is now becoming intolerable 
lation sbould inereusi? by tbe mere dumping down of 
nu! refuse in its midst. Jt is beginning to lie I'ealized 
process not only dejireeiattvs tlie (piality of a people but 
□n II Stale an iuordimitc Jliianeial burden. 

9 iinw well rreogaizeil that large faniilicH arc siSRoclatcd with 
y, uu»l, ill tli(( wiiti'Ht «criK(‘, mKIi iibiKiniuiliiy of every kiud. 
1« miiUioMetlly true Lbiit men of giiinns tend to lir'lcnig to 
(• fioninea, (liongli U inny Ik* imiiiled out to tlioae wild fear 
iiiK d(>ereiiH(t of geniuB from llic teiidem.'y to the limita- 
Ltid family, that die ]io.sitian In the fiimlly moat often 
by the cllild of gviiiuM 1« the llratboril. (See lln.velack 
Hudy nf HiiiiHk OeitiM, pp, llS-l'it)). llie iiiKane, the idiotic, 
111(1 w((uk-niimled, the icrhiiiiuil. the Kpileptlc, tins hyaterical, the 
(lie, flic tlilK'cenlnr, ull, it ivould appear, tend to belong to 
iliCH («(«( ('..(■/., Havelock Ellis, op. oH,, p. 110; T(3uloii8o, Les 
; la p. 01; Harriet Alexander, “Maltliuaianiam and 

y," .Ifidiiidf and FcHrologlst^ .Jnil., 1001). it lias. Indeed, 
.11 by Tleron, I’earsmi. nncl Cloring, that not only tbe eldest- 
alir} 111© M(*(’(H)d-liorn, arc sinniinlly liable to sull'cr from patlio- 
■feet ( insanily, eriiniiinlity, tubcrcuInaiR), There is, how- 
cnilrl H«*(im, a rnllncy in the i*oTmnon interpretation of this fact, 
fo Van den \toldea (as qiwtnd in Fr.vtial-Prohlemn, May, 1000, 
Ids tendenr'y Is fully countorbiilnriced by the rising mortality 
n from the Hrulboru onward. The gnsatcr pathological ten- 
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tlemy of tlip. wrlwi'r Kliihlrcii is (Inis liiinply tlm rr siilt of a 1 p»« strhifpsnt 
Kelf'ctioK Jiy (lenlli, Hu fur f(K iJii-y fshinv nny miJiy ffv»‘nlrr palJitito^irHl 
triJiUriu-y, apart from lliis fallm-y, it in pprimps dur (ri iin-niiidiic nmr- 
riiigc. Tlmns i« unotlicr fsillaiy iti tSir fn,«in<'iit stJilrnicilt Hint lluj 
diiltldin in srnull finnilii'S arm iriori! fwlilo limn llmw in Inrgi" families. 
Wi; Imve lu ilisliiijjni.sh Iwt'Vrcn n iittlvirivll.v wivall fiiniilj , ami an arli- 
flcittlly aiiiiill fniiiil.v. A fiiinily wiiirli is anwll nirri'h' iw (lie rrsnilt of 
tlio fisilili: promnilivc innrgv <if (Ik* pnri'iiis. i« liVicly (o lx* n fw'lilB 
fnmrlj '5 a family wliicli is wuuill n« t!i<‘ ri*«iiU, of Mu* tli'lilmratis con- 
trol Ilf till! pumils, aliinis, tif I'niir.'ii*, no Bilrll Icinlrm’y, 

Tjii«»<i emiKiili'niliiniH, it iviU Ijn kw'II, Ho ikM nunllfy tin’ Irniicni’y 
of tim Inrgn fiunily to In* ili-jiinKTiilt'. Wii niny cntinwl lliin plicminiPimn 
Willi tiu* (liMpowitiim, nfU'u sliiiwn liy iiiTrmisly iiiiwimihI nin) niinntinnt 
prrsmm, In boHiivi' timt tluy Imve a Mjn-cinl aiitihiHi* (o pnw rratt* lino 
tliililrrn, “T Iwlimr Hint tnrryailn Ima ii upr'fi.il loiatioii,” Mill a iiuin. 
10 >[iirrt) [1m 1‘iihi'rlii. p, •15!''! ; "1 (liiil Hint if is my ViMOlirtii (o liif»gi»ii 
Hiippridr cliildron," Hi* licpiit fmir,“*nn cpili-ptic, a himalii’, a dipno* 
iiiioiinc, anti n vrtIr'tti<IiiiiiriMri,---«ii(l Ittnifir'lf [li«l riu«*«e. Slristt jwpio 
linvo ismn* across wmn*wlint Riniilar, Uioitfili Jw-rliapa Irsw rmirJjcdi 
raws Ilf lliiH ilt‘liiHimi. In a maUcr of »ii'*!i fateful gravily to wIUm 
Inniiiiii tirings, no oius ran snfi'ly rdy on liia own uiwiippnrlfil iinprcs- 


'fhe cIi’IiihimI of imlitmiil fllififticy Hum <'iirreB(ion«l« wilSi llitj 
(Ifiniitid of thiviilniiin^ liiimiiiiilnrimiiKMi, w iiitli, lisiviiig hejiim lit* 
iifb'iii[»ting 1(1 iiiiii'Hnrntii Hn* etjinlitioni* of lifi*, Iw?' grailnnlly 
lu'giin (ri rcaliiti! llKif it is in'cessury to go il«*c||«*r siinl l»i fUiidinr.'its 
]jf(j itscH. Fm* ivliilc it is undinililrdiy tnic (iinl imirlj may Im 
dtim; iiy iii-liiifj: fiystofinitioilly on tin;* fojulitinnsi a( lifi*, tlui iiicire 

Rwircliiiig iiitnlysis of uvil I'nvifoiMm'iitjil (omiiiimjs only BiivveM 
to sIiOM* that ill hirgt* iinrit- tlmy an* hawd in tlsi* luiinaii orgimiftm 
ittd'lf uml ivi'Vij not <mly prc-uiital, Idit priMMn«'jilion?il, Ining 
invotveil in tlu? ((indity of Ihi- ]iiiri»iitiil or nin-rslra! prj4iui!#i(s«4 
Flitting (isido, howov'i'r, all liuniiiiiitarisin (.•irtitsidorntioii*, tiift 
W’fious I'l'i'iir of nftfiiipting to rloni iSii- |iri!grr*fi of c-ivi!izfltic»ji 
in till* tlin-ctimi of prm-rrntivo roiilrnl emdd iirvi'r Iravp rrnii'r*’*! 
if tilt! gi’iu'vul ti*iiil(‘iii,-ii'!t of '/.oiilooical rvohiiliitn lool hrt-it innli?r- 
Btooilf ovi'ii in tlioir eloinonts. All ’/.aiilngit'sil jirngrcji# ifi frmn tlie 
mon* |iralilii‘ to tlio Iran iifoliJii’* tiui higlior tlic sjmoirs tlm Irsu 
fruit fill jirr its iiHliviiliiiill nii Diliorf'i Tlio phioo lornlrin'y is 
found vvitliin Hit* liiiiilf* of tin* liuman siicoto}*, tliotigii not in «,a 
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invarialjle atraigUfc line; tlio gro;vtli oi! civilization invol'vcB a 
diininntion ia fertility. This ia by uo muiuia u new plicuomenon; 
aneicut Uonie and later Oene.vaj '“tUc rTOtfistimt lioma,” bear 
witnera to it; no doubt it lias occurred in every bigli centre of 
moral anil intclliMdual culture, although the data for meaBuring 
tin: teiideney lui longer exiBb. IVlieii rva talce a Buiricicntly wide 
and intelligent Rirvc}’, we realize Hint tlie tendency of a com- 
muriily to alacken its mitura] rate of inerenHe ia nn csaontial 
jdjcnoiriofion of all advanced civilization. Tlic more intelligent 
nal.ionH have inuriifeatcd tlie tendency first, and in cadi nation 
till! more ediUMitail diiBseis liave taken the lead, but it la only a 
matter of time to bring all civilized miLioiia, and all social cksaes 
in each nation, into liue,^ TIur niovcuimt, we luwc to retuem- 
lier — in oppoKition t«s the ignorant outcry of eert-aiu would-be 
moniHsta and politieiuns—is a In'iidiccnt niovement, It means 
a greater vcgai'd to the quality than to the quantity of the 
iiiercari' : it iiivolvea tlie ])o«.siliility of conihating suceesBfuUy tbo 
evila of liigh iiiortality, disciise, oveiwovdiug, and all the mani- 
fuld misfortuiuw wliieli inevitably aecoiiipaiiy a too exuberant 
birllinflc, I'nr it ia only in a eonimunity wliieli increa.ses 
slowly tliat it is pnwilile to swaire tlie adequate eecmoinie adjust- 
ment mid envii'onim'titiil madilicHtions necessary for a sane and 
wluili’some civic and personal liEe.^ If tlioso porsoms wlio raise 
tlu! cry of “race suicide" in face of tlie decline of the birth- 
rate really had the knowbnlge and intdUgcnce to realize the 
iiuDiifold evils which they are imoking they would deserve to be 
trealed ii* eriiaiiials. 

' Tliu*. ill I'liriis, in 130B, in the ridi quarters, the hirthrato par 
lyau’l iuhaliiiiuits Wan 10.00; in wi-U-Ui-do qnniterft, 2i2,ni) and in 
pfKir 20,(0. Here wo hi'c. tliar, wliilii the iiirtiivate falls and 

rit'c-H wiHli wwiul flrtBS, H'cn riiniiiig llni ]Joor and liaiHt ro-strained class 
Ihn hirlUraU' is slill hpt liUh* (iIkivc the general average tor Ktigland. 
wld-re pvevcndun i« widewpreacl, and very PoimitleTaldy lower than the 
inerii|i{e timw ra|tidly falliiigl in ("ferniany. Tt is evident that even 
iiMnii}: (lie jisKir i-iiiM tlii-re in a pi-oPMa of leveling up to the higher 
riiisM'n in tin* innHer. 

31 hnvo develupwl Ihesis itoiiiU tmire Tn detail in two articles in 
tlio /f.-i-itoo. NuveriilM'r, llioa. and Anvil, 11104, See also, 

Hii(4a-i". "The thrlinliig Ulrtbrate and lU Causim/' /’opidar iSfcaenoe 
i/imllilif, Aug., 

aa 
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On tlie practicul Bide « kimwlcilge of the poKsibiUt’p of pre> 
ventitig conception liaa, clonbtk'sa, never been quite extinct in 
civiliKation and even in lower stagCH of eultiire, liioiigh it |ia» 
mostly liven utilized for ends of persniial convenience or praetiecd 
in obedienee to eonventinmi] soeial rules which deniundi il cJuistity, 
anrl has only of recent linies tieeii iiiiidu Bubservient to the larger 
interoBts of Bneiety and tlie elcvntinti of the raei!. I’lie tlicoretierd 
Inisis of the control of jjracrMitinn, on ita (socdid and economic, aa 
distinct from its eugenic, aspects, may be said to date from 
Malthusa famous Bmiif on I’opulaiion, lirat published in 1798, 
an epoeh-nmrklng liook, — tliough it« eeiitral thesis is not ku.h- 
eeptihle of actual demonstration, —-since it not only aerveil ns tlie 
starting-point of the, moderM luuuanitariati inovemont for tho 
control of procreation, but also furnisbed .to Darwin (and 
independently to Wallace alsoi (be iruitfid idea which was 
hnally developed iido tin* great evolutionary tlieory of natural 
pclectioii. 

Jlalllnis, Imwovcr, was very far from Buggesting that the 
control of jn’ocrcalion, which lie advocated for llie Ijeuelifc of 
mankind, shonltl lie exeiTised by llm intrwdiiclion of jireventive 
inctinids into Bcxual intereourse. lU; believed that civili/ation 
involved an increasi'd power of self-carntrol, wbicli would make it 
possible to refrain altogether from sexual intcreoursc, when such 
sclf-reslraint was deinamied in the intereds of humanity, Latar 
thinkers realized, linwever, that, wliile it is nmlonbtedly true that 
eivilization involves greater bindbovight mid greater seU-eontrol, 
we cannot anticiptiUi that those i|naMties should be developed to 
the extent demanded hy llaltluis, especially when the impulfiG 
to be controlled ia of «o powerful ami exiihmive a nature, 

damcfi Jlill was tlie pioneer in advoeating Keo-ilaltbnsia,ii 
nietlmclB, though he spioke enutiouflly. In 1818, in the. article 
"Colony" in (he sujiplement to tlm Encijclojufdift, EriUmnmi, 
after remarking that the nioana of eliceking tlie unrestricted 
inereaso «f tlie iioinilafion eoiiHtitutcrt “tlie most iin]K>rtant prac- 
tical prohlem to which tlic wisdom of tlie politician and moralist 
enn be iijqilied,'’ Im enutimicd ! "If tins uuiierstiiinns of the 
unrsery were diaenrded, and the prineipile of utility ki'id tsleadily 
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in view, a twthiiiun niiglil; not be very difficult to be found.” 
Four Acara Inter, JaiiiUH Mill’fi friend, tlie Ifadiual. leformer, 
Ifraiu-its I'JfW-c;, more diatinrtly oxprcsseil tlie thought that was 
evidently in .MilFs miiiil. After ennintirating tlie facta eoneern- 
ing tile neemity of aelf-coiitrol in procreation and the evils of 
cnrly iinirriiigu, wliidi he tliiuks ought to he clearly taught, Place 
continues; “If a hnndredtli, perhaps a thouHaiidtli part of tlie 
pains were taken to leach tlicHe trutlm, that are taken to teach 
dognsuH, a great change for tlie liettev might, in no cmisidevable 
apai'C of time, In; expeetml to take plaee in the appearance and 
the Iraliils of tlie pcojdc, If, tdiove all, it were once clearly under- 
Etood Unit it was not diarepiitable for married persons to avail 
themsi'lvca of «nch jnceinitimniry menus as rvould, without being 
injurioiiH. to health, or cleHtriicvtive of female delicacy, prevent 
coni’cption, a sullioicnt clieek might at once be given to the 
invreiise of population beYond the moans of auhsistunee ; vice and 
niiftcry, to a prodigious extent, might be removed from society, 
and the object of Mr, Maltlms, Mr. Godwin, and of ex'cry 
pliiiantlmipic person, lie promoted, by the inoreaRc of comfort, 
of intelligence, liiid of moral comhict, in tlie mass of the popula- 
tion. The cour.RC recomnirnded xvlll, 1 am fully persuaded, at 
some period be jnir.Riiud by the people even if left to themsclve-s.'’^ 
It was not long before P hire’s prophetic xvords Tiegan to bo 
rciili/.tid, and in rtnntlier half century the movement was affecting 
tile birtlirnte of all civin'/.ed hinds, though it eiin scarcely yet 
be ijiiiil tliUt justice has hceri dune tti tlie pioneura who promoted 
it in the face of much pcrsceuLion from the ignorant and aaper- 
stiticnis public wliotn they Bought to benefit. In fSlll, Eobert 
Diiki Owen, tlu; son of Koliert Oiven, puldislied Ids Moral 
Phgawlotpj, setting fortli the methods of preventing coneeption. 
A little, later tlie hrotliera George and Cliarka Drysdale (born 
1825 and 1829), two ardimt and unwearying philanthropistB, 
devoted much of their energy to the propagation of Neo-Mal- 
thusian principles, George llrysdule, in 1854, publislied his 
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Ehmeats of Social Sdcnvo, during mivny yearn had an. 

enormous eirculatioii all over liiirope in eigljt iliirorent langmiges. 
It WEB by no means in every re-speet a geientilie or goinul work, 
but it certainly had great influenee, and it came ink? tlio liands 
of many who never saw any other work on Bcxniil lapica. 
Although the, Keo-MuUbuBhin propngandists of tlioH* days oTten 
met with iiuich obloquy, their cause ivaa IrivmiphautSy vindicated 
in 18TU, wlien Cluii’leH Hradlaugh and Mra. Bcsnnt, liaving been 
prcmeciited for disseminating N«r>-Mttltlmeian jnnnjihlets, tho 
charge was dismiHsed, tloj I/ird t'liicf Justice declaring that so 
iil-advisc?d and injudicious a eharge hud [H'cilmbly never before 
been ramie in a court of Justice. This trial, even l>y its mere 
piiblieity and apart from its issue, gave, an enormous impetus to 
the Neo-JralthUfSian movement. It is well known that the steady 
decline in the English birthrate begun in 1S77, the year follcnv- 
ijig till! trial, ^'licre could he no more brilliant ilhistration of 
the fact, that wliat used to Im called "the instruments of 
Providence” iii'e iiidced uiH'oiiM'imm iiutrument.'! in Iminging 
about great ends whidi they tbeniHelves were far from eillter 
intending or dcfiiring. 

la 1H7T, Dr. C. 11. Dryoiliile founikil (.lin MaKJiiwiftji Ia*agi(e, mid 
fdiled a ]iprinili<-.al, Thr Mollh'ii^inn, iiidi'il tlirriuglKiol liy his wifi% Dr. 
Alice llrywlisli' ’I'ii'kery. He dii’d in 1!I07. t'l'he milile lonl |iHJii«Tiug 
work of l|if‘ Ilrywl.ile* liui md: jet, lieeii iuir‘(|iiut(d.v ri'irDuiim'il In tlicir 
own ponalryi an apiirisiative ninl well-infurnipd artii’le liy Dr. ncrmnnii 
Itolileder, '‘Dr, It. Dryndiili’. IV'i’ TliuiptvoTtreter der ifeinnftlllni*iiin- 
iwliC I.elirr','* nppeiued in l!i« y.rihehrift /iir iVf'j'iKiliriwnai'fen/f, Mitreli, 
1!*Q81, Tlii've are mov wHieliesi an<l perbidit'als in all eivillwsl TOuritriea 
fur Die pniniigiiliffii nf Xi'it-MallliiiHiiiii iiriiieiiili'M. iik (hey are alill com- 
niriiily railed, t!iini|{li il would be ileKirtilde Ui iivtiid Die iihc of Miilllnwi'a 
inline in IhU l■ml 1 le^'li^ln, In Die iviidieal [irofeKidon, Die ndiwiiiey of 
|irevenllve ineDiodM of nexniil inUtTeoiirse, not mi mrial, hut na inndieivl 
uiiil iiyglenie jrmwatle. )M"Kiiii aiuiie thirty year* ii(<n. llninali ia France, 
at nn earlier ctiili% RaeilmvHki lulvoeiited the method of avoiding Die 
neighliorliood of uienelrniitiiiii. In rjennuny. Tlr. Men«iii}i«. Die gynro- 
cidfigiet, ill tile itifiHf iiriiniiiiHit iidvoeate. <m itiedleui inul livuieiiio 
groiimiM. rtf what lie (rM-inti 'TneiiUiitive ulerilily," wldeli he first put for- 
iviii'd iilMiiit IKWI, III Hntitiiii. iiltmit (lie aniiie (inie. artilielnl alerilitv 
WHS llral tipeidy advwatinl by Llie. dialinguitiliMd gyinei-nliinivit. Priifvairw 
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Ott, ftt the St. Ihiterfilnirj^ Ohsitetric mid (Jyiiiceolojjical Society. Sucli 
niedicMl rmimnimitliiihiiia, in pnrtiouliir eases, arc imiv bacomiug coimnoii. 

Tlieie are eertiuii i-HseH in wliieli u iievKon oiiglit not lu iiiim-y at 
all; tlii« >s« *■». fnr iimtame, \rlifii there UiiH lii'eii im attack uf iuHaiiity; 
it win never Iw fuiid with eertiiinly lhafc u pei-TOu who hiia had one 
attnek of iiwanify will nut have another, uiid peiBonH who luive lunl aiu;li 
attack# ought nol, hi» lllmitiford Mtya ( Lutiileimi Lreturea on Insanity, 
jUiUinJi MrinliafU f/nuimd, April 20, IHtlo), “to inllict on their jiurtner 
lor life, Uie ttiisifly, and nveii tlniiKer, of uiiiither attack." Tliei'G are, 
other and nuniennis nuns in which iiianiuge may be peniiitteil, or may 
have nlrnidy Ukeii [jlan*. under more favitnible eirevnnstunccs, lint wlieru 
it iis, nr haw iKwirne, liighly desirable that tliere nliould be no children. 
This is Uii* ease when n lirsL attack of iiisunity occurs after marriage, 
the mure urgi'iilly if the atTeetcd i»art,v is the w-ife, and especially if the 
dtRease takes the form of puerperal mania. “What can lio ilioro la- 
nientiihle,'' a»ks Blandfor>l (foe cril.), lluiii to seij a woniiui break down 
in rhildbed, reeuver, break down again with the nest child, and so an, 
for six, seven, or eight eliildreii, the risfovery tictween each bidng less 
and less, until she is almoHt a chronic maniac?" It linw lieen found, 
nwreover, by Tri'djpild May 17, 1002 ), that among eliildren 

born to iiiMine motlicra, the niortulity in twice as great us the ordinary 
infantile, mortelity, In even tlie piKirest districts. ,In cases of unions 
between prisoim witli luhereiilmis antecedents, also, it is held by many 
(e.y., by ^limRsilongn, in discnsshig Inliereulrwis and marriage, at tlin 
TulwrenhjBm Ctuigiesa, a(; Xaples, in 1000) t but every jirceiultion Bliould 
1»« taken bi ni«kc> the rnnniage ehildlcsa, In a third cIuh.s of cuhc.s, it is 
»itf!B(t#nTy to limit the eliildren to one or two; this happens in somo 
forms uf hejirl di«euae, in wliirdi pregnane, V lias n jirogressively dcb'i inrat- 
ing effect on tlm lieiirl (KiHch, f/uTiiiii’iitimlin [toiMl/ihKft, Feb., 1808, 
and tftmwl hifr ,tf UViwtin; Vinay, bgoii .l/ediertf, .Tan. B, 1H8I1); in 
some wisM of heart diwane. however, It is possihle that, though theta 
i« Ml reason for prohihiling nuirriage, it is deslTtihle for a. wiimnn not 
to have any ehihircn (J. F. Slacker, '‘Heart llisease in ItL-lation to 
Pregnuiiey,'' Uillitth d/edieaf ,/niicntt!, May 25, 11107). 

In nil sueli wises, the reemiimeiidation of preventive methodB of 
hitereourso' isl obviously an inilispensabla aid to the physieian in cm- 
pbaBising Iho aupremaey of hygienic preoftutiovi.s. In the nlmence of 
such imdlnids, lie can never Ini Rure that hU warnings will be beard, and. 
even the nlwerviincr* of IiIb ildvicn would be attended with various un- 
desirable reRiilta. It sometinies Inippens that a married couple agree, 
even hefore uitirrJage, to live together withniit Hexnnl relal'ioiiH, Imt, for 
various reiisons. it is seldoni found posnlble or oouvenieut to maintain 
this raoluliuti for a long iieriotl. 
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U is the recognition of tlnwc oiul Kimilar coiiHiileralions 
whidi has led — thmigh only ’ivilliin rc-cnit years— -r»a tlnj one 
liantl, ns we hiirc seen, to tin* fmhadiiuciit rtf the control of 
proercatiori into the praelical morality of all eivilir.cil iiarniTis, 
ami, on the otlter liiind, to tl»c iiwortioii, iiriw iierhaps without 
exception, hy all medical mitlioritics on muttcrH of ses that the 
UBij of the mctlmds of jtn'Vcjitijig eoucciitiori is nmler certain 
ci re mnstiiiK'cs nrgcntly ncciwary aiirl r|niti! lifirtnlesK.t It 
at'rtnseii a winilc to-day when we find that hifs than a ccntni'j ago 
it n'HH powihlc for an aide and esteemed rm'dicid author to 
dw'larc that tl)i’ use of ‘‘vurimis ahmnitiahki means’’ to jn-cvent 
conee]ition is “haacd njam a mnst proamiiptnous dcniht in tho 
[•onscrviitiv'c power of lla! (Veator.”- 

Tlie ailajttatioii of theory t« prai'tit'i* is ntit yet complete, 
and \vc ronld not expect that it ehmdd he so, for, as we liave seen, 
(here is always an antagonism hctv\-ccu prac'tical morality and 
traditional morality. J‘'rom time to time Ihigrant illn.strations of 
this antagonism occur.*' Kven in Knghmd, wliicii played a 
jnovo'cnnii pact in the control of jirocrcntirni, attempts an* still 
made sonictimes in f|narfeis where we have a rigid to expect « 

I S*i', r*,,fl., a vM*mli‘y cl(il['(i'r lit (Ik* r2< .niamtifu and .W» rcaO'ii/Cii 
of hi'iweafcld, one of llte iit()4 jailieioic* niil lioriticn on ecxiinl [adltoltigy, 
twejilv ili I- yciir* ii>4 laaiiy will ri'iiii-mlH'r. ffie iiiciiical sifmient WM 
iisoidly (aitjrlil tlud (trcvoifive iiictliiiil« of iiiU*i'ciiiir«i' ted to alt aopU 
of n<‘i'ioio( nwoUif. -XL Itial lime, lunvever. icclilcwji and loidwinilde 
luellitnli* of jirereiition Hcmii In Itave lieeii amn? iirevalciit time tiiiw. 

aMiefiael Hyaii. nf f/dj-unc/c. p. P. ‘ro cnalile *'tlie 

rmiHcrvnlive [tower of flic Credittr" to exert ilwtlf tin Him niyriada of 
gi'niiiiiii] looiiaii Iieiiijc* »ecn*fed dioiiip; iii.t life4iinc liy even one nian, 
wmild rw]iiire a world full of wnmen, wliile tin* ('ori'es[H)oiliiis; prntilcin 
im regnrds a woomii i« iilloj.(cltier f»Mi dJflieiilf (o i-tiin' with. Tlic proccaa 
fiy wliii'li life Imx Wen loiilt. up. fiu* from Vndiig a prinetia of iiidveriiftl 
(HiOBcn'fltiim. lull! iM’en a procrsoi of Klrfngeiit aidiH-tinn flml vast the 
fctracfkin: Ihn progretw efrw'lKl hy civilijaitum merely Ihs in mnkiivg 
this hliinl prwcHH ialelliKCHt. 

I'TliUfi, In IfelKiHiti, in IflOS I fimial /'i rthimt'. Fell., IflOD, p. ISfl), 
A phyeieiaii (Ur, Afamuixl who had heoi proniiiicnt In proinoliriK ft 
knowlwlgi* Ilf preveiitivc ini’tlicidM of ennceptioii. wa« conilenineil lo three 
BlontliH iinprifiiiomi’nt fra* “iiireime amtioai niiirnlil.vl" In aneh a caiiB, 
Dr. ITi'li’iip .Stacker coinmeiits l/OV .Vein? ffciimi/fow, .Inn., ItlOi). p. 7)i 
"iniiriilily'' K iiiiolher imiiie for iK-iiorniipe. tiinhlify, hytioerhy, pnirlrry, 
conr*raieB*i. inid liiek of rniiwi'letiiT. ft rnmd Im< reiiieiiihcrcd. Imwcver, 
tn exrdioiidina of this ininuiloiis iiiilanicnf. Ihnl for rolne yritr* paat 
Uic elcricBl party lni» Ikh'ji iKililliiilly iiredoniiniuit. in JlelKimn, 
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bdtcr krtowkilgf!— to rust disei'inUt on n niovciHrnt which, sjincr 
]t litia coiojHcn’il alike scietitine inipi-nval and jiopnhu' practice, 
it is now' iille to cull in ijiiwUein. 

It would he out of place to diHCURB here tlie various methods 
which arc used for the control of procreatioji, nr their respective 
merits ami defects. It is auIlieieriL to any that tlie condom or 
protective »h«nlh, rvliich seems to he the most ancient of all 
nielhodM of preventinff coiii'cijtion, nfter wilhdrjiwiil, is now 
rrjpirded hy nearly all aiitlioritio.s ii«, wdieii ))rope,vly used, the 
safest, (he most, conveiucid. and the moat, harrnlese niethofl.’- 
This is the opinion of Kraift-lihing, of Moll, of S(:hrene,k-Ni)t- 
i'dng, of tsiwenrelil, of Fore!, of Kiseh, of Fuihriiiffcr, to mention 
only a few td the most distinguished medical authorities.^ 

Therp (r jkiuis iutrvMt In to triiMi tiu! tivigin and lustovy 

of llie wiiuloin, lUfiiigh it swus to do «o with any precision. 

It in prolHiliUi Unit, ill n rudiiiumtiiry form, muih nn appliance is of 
gtrnt «ritupiit.v. In f'liiitii and <Ta]inu, it would iiiipciir, rounds of oiled 
silk ]in]trr arc uawl to rro'er tlui nioulh of tln> wniiili, at all oventH, by 
primfiliitois. Tliiw wi-ina Itio aimplrat and moat oliviinis inwluinicnl 
mcUiori of provoiiting (oucciitiun, and nuiy tnivn Hiiggcstod tlic iipplitui- 
tiou of ii Klinllli to till' iHTiia na a iiiori! rtfoctuid inctliod. In Kuropc, 
it ts in ih« iniddlc of tiu* si-vtotmlli ci'iitury, in ILiily, Unit we lirst seem 
to lirar of such a]i|dianiTS, in tin.' Kliiipc of linen aheakliH, adapted to Llio 
hliiipc of UiP pciiiHi Fnllopius riaminmciided llio iiho of mieli an appll- 
iiniT. Imprnvi'mcnlH in Iho nmnufivcturo wevo giadunliy devineil; tiio 
Mtseiim rif tlm hunb wiw employed, and nftwvwavds, iningUsH. It appears 

1 It 1ms (amn idijiwted that tlie condom cannot be used hy the 
very iKwrcat, on amnint of ito coBt, lint Hans Ferdy, In a dstniind 
pmM't Dec., IIUW), ahows that tlie use of tlic eou- 

diun Clin Ik? Iwonglit within Uio mctiuH of the very pnovcRt, if cate is 
taki'ii to |ireitiervi> it luulor water n’lnm not In use. Nystrllm (iSexunl- 
Frn/itrmf, Sov., 1!)0S, |i, TDll) lias issued a leaflet for the bcnoflt of his 
piUicnU iind nlbera, reeomnifndhig tlie comlora, and explaining its nae, 

‘r'riiim, Kiwh. in hin Htviiol Wfe of IVoinoa, after diacuasiug fijlly 
the iiirioiis uicUinds of prevciilitm, decides in favor of the condom. 
Fdrlirfngnr siinilorlv f.Seimtor (ind Knmincr, Health and ZImcokb tii Ra- 
lalkm la Marrmtjt\\n\. i, pp. 2!!2 el acipl cnnclndcR thnt the condom is 
‘•rcUUivclv tlio mewfc perfect miU-mnceptiml remedy.'' Find {Din 
fii'midla 'Fiatj 0 , pp. 4157 cf Mip) also diwiissim the fpiestion at longtli; 
any mstheUe obirvUnn to the roiiduin, Ford adds (p. fl44), is due to 
Uni fm-t that wi' art* not ticcuMlomctl to iti "oyiMslaBses are not spis- 
cinlly wsUwtiv. hut the poetry of life does not stifrev excessively from 
fliiif use, whfaJij in many eascM, camiot he dispensed with." 
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{lull 11 PiMBiderahk iraproveitiprit in tlie nmjiufanture took ptacti: in tlia 
or ciglik‘t;atli century, and tiiia idiiiroveinent nn.s gi’iicrallv 
ttjftiicittteil n itiv ivnglund. Tlic niipliaiieir tliita InHainie kumvn iia (lie Eng- 
lish ciiiw wr niiiiUle, the "capote niiglniae,'’ or llici "rwUtigtHe aiiglaiae," 
fiint, utnlcr the latter Mnnie, i« referrcil to hy (.’aBHiiova, in the luiddUs of 
tha eiglitcenth eentnry (Cnaujiovii, J/'hiimVcs, ml. Gamier, vnl. iv, p. 404) ; 
Cnaantirii never WHun*, however, to have used Iheae nalingolca hiniMlf, 
not Pilling, ho wiiii, "io «hut mviielf tip in it piece of deiid nkin in order 
to firovp tiint 1 am pcrfimll.v alive,*’ Tliew ctti«i(efl-->(hcii made of jjuld- 
hunlrrrt' akin — were, al.fo, it n|j)>pi«Ta, known nt an earlier period to 
Mine, lie RPvigrii'-, wlio did net regard tliem with favor, for, In ntie of 
her letters, isles refere Ui tliem ne ‘Vuiriiaws eaiitre In volujiti) i>t toilea 
d'niTiiignilo eoiilro |e mnl.'' Tim nnnie, 'Vnmlom,'* dates front tlie 
eighleeiilh c'i*nltiry, lirafc a|i]Ki«i'iiig in Kraiiee, Jtiel is generally eon- 
ifidered to hti tiint of an Eiiglisli phyaieian, or aergcoii, wlio invented, 
or, rntlier, improved tlie apfilinnce. t'ondom is not. liowever, nil Englisl) 
nmne, hut then! is an Engliali niiiiin, I'ondon, of iviiicli "eiindom” may 
well he a rorrii[itimi. Tltin tiupiMtsitiim is ntreiiKtiiened hy tlie fact Unit 
file Word »i)iiiefime» actimlly wn* written ''I'lindmi.** Tltun, iji linen 
ijiinlf'd hy Jiiielintnininl, ill liiti Diniif fllie. ITi, IVi-'i l. niid t*ii)miwed to ho 
addmised to a fnrnier iiallet dancer wim had beccmte ii prostitute, I 
IJnd;—- 

"Dll I'Miirfoa tiepemlniit, vtniH emmtiiiwe» i'usagi!, 

Lti ermdoii, eVist hi loii tini iille, rt lea prnphCttml'* 

Tim ilillieiilty renniiim, liiiwevpr, of dismvering any Eiiglhhnmn ot 
the nnnw’ of ('oiidmi, who mn |dnu«ihly U' inisiiH'inled with lh« p,oiulomj 
dnuhfh'ds he took itii cunt to put tlie iimftcr on recitrd, never siiispeetilig 
(he fame that would iirerin; to liis inveniioii, nr the ininmrtality tliat 
awaited hin name, t find no niention of nr,v Condon in the riwrdrt 
l»f tlm College of riiysiitinnti, nnd nt tin? Collejie of SurgeonH, also, 
where, iiidenl, (im old liHta lire very iin|ii'rfwt. Mr, Victor Elarr, the 
lihraritin, after kindly inuking a Kcardi, has aneiiri’d me that there ta 
^o rmird of the mmie, Oth?*r varyiiig e\[diinatiouH of tho name liiive 
Alien airercd, vvilii mure or less ntaunince, lliongh uiuiiilly without iiiiy 
procifw. Thus, tfyrti ( //«ridJ»i(c/i (tor Tupniiruiihhfht'n .•Inatonn'e", "Ih ed., 
vol. ii, p. 2U!) sitate* timt the eoiidinn wiin (triginully called goiidmn, 
from till? iiiiine of tlie KiighVli diKeuverer, a Cavalier of CIiiiTle* ll'a Court, 
t'lio first ]ire|iare(l it from Ihe iiiiinimi of the sheep; CicmdoiH i«, how- 
ever. no more an EiikMsIi num?' (iuui Condom. There happens to Iw « 
Pri Mvh town, ill fianeony, called Coiuhuii. and lUocIi unggi'sts, wlllioiit 
any eviilwtiee, that lliia fiirniwlied the iinimi! if »ti. however, It i# linpi'oli- 
nblo tliat it would have hi‘eTi uiikmiw n In Fmnee, Einnlly, Itumi Ferdy 
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*on*ldpr« t!ml il, is iliTivwl from "comlus”'— that wJiieh preann'es -aud. 
In Rowjnianc'p « illi lii» thwiy, lia tarmu tha conjoin a couJub. 

Till' duly !ii»t<jry gf Uio oijntloin is bricily iliacnSHtnl by various 
wriUT*, »» by I'robacli, ZHb Forftaitunj der VcnsrLii'hen /{raiikheile^i, 
p. 4fl; lilfM'li, JJf^r of Our Time, Cha. XV and XXVIII; CabaiiGa, 

Zni/ioerffiaii-t (iff VUinfoire, p, 121, etc. 

TJjtt KJnirol of procreation by the prevoution of conception 
ha«, wc lidve seen, iKMtmo a part of tlie morality of civiU^teil 
pwplcfi. 'I'iierc J8 rtiiotlior metliod, not iruleed for preventing 
cant'fpfinii, but far limiting citTfipring, winch is of much more 
am'ii'iit ai>]n*!ir!Uict‘ in llie worhl, though it has at diiferent times 
been very diiTcrently viewed and eUll nrouaes widely opposing 
opiiiiona. This fe titc method of abortion. 

Wliiio the practire of abortion has by no means, like the 
practice of preventing conception, become accepted in civilisation, 
it sciUTcly uitpcarB to cscite jwofound repulsion in a large propor- 
tion of the ptijniliilion of civilized c;ouiilri(!8. The majority of 
wonien, nnt csclndiiig erlucatcd and highly moral women, who 
become jvrcgimiil against Ibcir wisVi c.ontcmplale the possibility 
af priH'uring (ilmrtimi witliont tlio slightest bringc of eonsoienee, 
amt oftern arc n‘4, c' cn iivvan* of the usual profcssioual attitude of 
the Clmrclu tin* law, and medicine regarding abortion. Prob- 
ably nil dwckirit have encountered this fact, and even so clis- 
tingnisbed and ctirn'ct a mcdico-lcgist as Bvoviardel statedi tlmt 
he had been not infrw|ueiitly solicited to procure abortion, for 
tlicriw'lvr« or their wet-nursea, by ladies w'bo looked on it as a 
perfectly mdural thing, and bad not the least suspicion that the 
law regarded the d«H'(:l as a crime. 

ft m nnt, tlmn'fyre, surprising that abortion is exceedingly 
common in all civilized nncl progresRive countries. It cannot, 
indeed, smfortnnwtely, be Raid that abortion has been conducted 
in afcordiincc with eugenie considerations, nor has it often 
bix'n m much as iidvocated from the eugenic, standpoint- But 
in numcroUK cbrnscs of cases of undesired pregnancy, oeeur- 
riiig in women of (•Iniraeter and energy, not rn’ciistoraetl to submit 
tamely to condition!* they may pot have sought, and in any eUBe 

1 L'd mttemmit, p. 43, 
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wiifticler undnsiirablc!, abortiaii is frequently rcstirtccl to. It ia 
ufiuul regard tliti United Stsites as a land in wliidi tlu; praetice 
especially dourisliea, and ceitniidy a land in wiiicli tin: ideal of 
chaetity for unnmrried wonieiii of freedom for marriMl women, 
of inclepondenci! for all, ia uetively followed cannot fail to Ijo 
favoralili: to tlie praetice of aborlion. But tlui way in wliieli the 
prevalence of abortion ia protdaiined in the I'liited Stntca ia 
prolnildy in large psrt diu* to the horn-aty of the Americniia in 
acttirigfnrtli, nnd endoavoring to ooriwt, wind, rightly nr wrongly, 
they regard im a*H,'itd defects, ami may not indieotc* any real 
pro-innineuce in the practice. Comparative alafisliea are diffi- 
cult, and it is certniuly true that ahortiou ia extremely common 
in England, in Kriinec, and in nernniiiy. It is jirobnhle tlmt any 
national ditferencCK may he aeennntctl for hy diffijreiiceH in gen- 
eral Poeial habits and ideals. Thus in Germany, wliere eon- 
siderahle aexual frcctlnm ia peniiitted to nmnarricd women nnd 
married women anf very ilomciillcaled. aliortinii imiy lie lesw fre- 
quent than in Franee wlierc piu’ily ia stringently dcimindcd from 
the young girl, while tin! nnirricil woiimn tleiininds freedom for 
work and for pleasuTc. Ont sm-li nutiomd ililferencea, if they 
exist, are fending to tie levelled down, and charge's of criminal 
ahortiou arc constantly hrs'oming more eomnion iii Germany; 
thoiigfi Ihle intTeasc, ngnin, may bo merely due to greater xeal 
in pursuing the olTcuec. 

IlriiiiMrtif'I inp. n'f., )i. ,10 S r|Uo(i»?« (lie opiniun tlmt, So York, 
only one In every lltoti»mifl nhertinort in diwoveml. Br. .T, P, fteott 
\The Sr-ettfi/ tnM/iari, ni. VIlI'i, wliu Is liiniHolf atniiiKly ojifKMeil to 
tliR pructlce, ccaiBuVrs (liitt In Aiuerlrn. the eimtoni of prmniriag nlKirtion 
has to-day renolied "sueli vast prfUHn'li'mtt na to Iwi aliruafc Iwyonil be- 
lief," while "countlems tlimmnnd*" of en*e» are never refsirtetl, "It Ime 
tncrea.’wd « rapidly in our day and generation," Seott ataUa, “tlmt it 
has created Kirrpriae and nhirtn in the minds of nil eonselentiaits per- 
sona who are infoririPfl of tliw extent to which It Is earrled.'* (Tha n«- 
Blimplion tlmt tliose wlio approve of atiortioii are netiwaarily not “I'oie 
aelendmm perMim’’ l«, ns we aliHll see. mWaken-l The ehniige lm» 
taken plntw aiiiee The Mieliitum Spifciat CoimnltUio tin rrimiiial 

AlHirtlnn reporfe*! In ISKI rhat, from (airreaptoridenee with nearly ono 
hmidretl phyaieiium, It nppearod llmfc ih«r« eanm to the kiimvtadgfl of 
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tlio lirofPBuioii ‘‘I'Wiitfii'ii abortiona to every one hundred pregnaneiesj 
to tlieafii the eaiiiiiiitta; believe, may bo added as many iiinre that never 
ennio to ttie iibyniciini'n kiiuwk'dge. Tlie committee further quoted, 
tliiiiigli wiUmuC l■ndllri*KtnlMll, itm opiniun of a physician who believed 
Unit a eliaiigc ia now cosuina over public foelinq in regard to the 
ulmitioniat, who in heginning to be regarded in Amorieii as a useful mem- 
ber of Mi'iety, and even a Ijcnefactor, 

In KnglamI, also, there uppeats to have bean a lunrlted increase 
of nlKirlion during recent years, perhaps Bpecially maiki’d among the 
poor and Imrd-wiirkitig elawaw, A writer in tkc BfHUh Medical Journal 
(.■Vpril SI, mill, p. Hthl) finds that uhortioii is “wholesale and systematic,’' 
nml gives four earoa orseurring in Ids practice during four inontlis, in 
which women cither atlompti’d to iivodiico abortion, or requested him 
It) do «!; they were, married wnmen, usually with large families, and 
in dclieatc hetillh, anil irere willing to eudiifB any suffering, if they 
might he Saved frfini furlliev chihl heiiriiig. Abiwtion is frequently ct- 
fecUsl, or atlwii))U‘il, Viy taking "Pcinnle I’ills," which contain small 
[xirtiodH of lend, and are tlms liable to produce very serious symptoine, 
whether or not they Induce idmrtian, I’rofessnv Arthur Kail, of Slief- 
iield, who has e»i«!piidty atiuUed this use of lend (“The IncieaHing Uso 
of fj'nd nw an Ahnrtifnrient," llntieh JfcdioHl Journal, March IS, 1005), 
finds Unit the prueticB 1ms )ah-Iy hecOine veiy corarnon in the EngViah 
Jlidiniid*. und i* gradually, it appears, widening it* circle. It occurs 
ehielly iimotig nicrriwi wunieri with families, heloiiging to the working 
class, and it lends to tawnie apeciiilly prevalent during periods of trade 
depression trf. fl. Eewnuin, Infant Mortalit;/, p, 81). Women of bet- 
{er MH’ial class resort to professional abortionists, and sometimes go 
over to r«rts. 

In Prance, also, and espccinlly In I’nris, there has been a great 
iiiernn»«> during rreent years in Ibo practico of abortion. (See e.g., n tUs- 
fcHvssiim at Ihii Paris fimilPlt! de MfJeeine Lftgale, Arehioe.s d'AiifJtro- 
jinfoiji'r frimiiii-ife. May, 10(17.) TlolPris baa sbown (j8ii!Ic(t,> de la So- 
eiVld (I'fVml^hkfitc, Feb., inofi) that hi the Paris Maternttds the per- 
eerdagp nf almrUons in pregnancies doiililed between 1808 and 1004, 
and DoISri* cHtInmtc* that; nlmut half of tlio.se abortions were artificially 
indiieed. In Kranee, nbnrfion is mainly oorvied on by professional 
nlwrtieinist*. One. of these, Mine. Tliomns, wiio was condemned to penal 
Kcrvilvide, in 1801, aeknnwlNlgrfl performing 10,000 abortions during 
eigiit years; her charge, for the operation was two francs and upwards. 
,^lie was a peneaiil's diiiiglifev, brought up In the home, of her uncle, 
n doelor. wliow niedical nnd ohstetrical hooks she had devoured (A. 
Hamon. /,«. Front* m MV>1 pp. (129-031). Preneh public opinion Is 
lenhoit to nlifirtlon, espimiiOly to women wlio perform the operation on 
tlieimmlveii! not rnnuy laatea arts brouglit into court, and of those, forty 
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5«’r wiiL tin? acqulLliHl (KuKi'nc Tliuwwt LMio’iirtiiciif f'titin’nfr, TIiOwi 
tip faTiK, 19071. 11ie )ir<»fp*sii»iisil nlHirLituiisI i'. litnvpipr, uwimlly Kpiit 
ki iirisori. 

In {Jertimny, nN;i, tiliurtion njijwiu’w !<i Imvp grrMtly inpri‘n»t»(l 
cliifing i-NTttl ypant, -ind tln^ yptirly iminlu'r i»f pa«r!i of trriiiiimil nlMir- 
tlon lirou|jl)l itiki ilip pmirU wan, in iftli;!, jimra lltnii ilotililp idk timny ns 
i« ISSfl. tJv-p, Ziin/inKiT, flrm'hlrrkt nnd 

tkl. U, Ifcft 5\ aiv.l .Ian.. ItllliS, p. 

in A?i*»\r of ttifpo fiici« it in not HurprittiiiR tlmt llin iinluiiion 
of Hltnrliiiii liiis lii'on jicriHitlt'il iinil ovon ('tit'tinruiJtMl in ifiiiny 
trivili/.iifiaiiH. Its unqiinlidi'tl t'oritifniiifitioii it' only found in 
riirislitmluin, mild din- to ihi'ot'i'Upitl iiotioiif!. In 'rurki?y( 
untlt'f ordiiiiiry tdrcnuiHliniwp’, llicvn is no pnnii-'lmicait foi 
aljortiori. lu lltn flnssin (.'ivili/.ntion nf timl Ivoino, 

wiPD, Bbnrtinn was jnTiniUt’d t'jiuurfVi wild !!■l1ni]l qualirK'nlirnm 
uiitl cioiiditiiims. I'lsilo iiduiif (otl tit?? luotlH'r’s to ilofitk? on 
nljortiun Ijid, anid linit l!io i|ni-."t!mi .“!iitnf!l In* wtllnl na osirly 
jjtiaiililg in pn;|.?nniu'y. .Vristoilc, wlm iipprovcd of iiburti«in, vwie 
of tilt! o|)inii)n, Znim niul tlic Sloii'i* n'lnvvdv’d thn firina iia 
tluj fruit of tin* uoinb, l!n* soul lu'intf >n't|tHri'il ‘'f liii lli; 1lii« wur 
in ant-nriliiinns with litmuiu law wliicli dt‘«'ri‘fd that tlw ftfltia only' 
liiti'JUut* (t liniinui lii'injt at itirili.'' Ainoiig Un- Homans aViorlion 
Iji’t'innt’ \i‘ry ('otnnioii, InU. in atconlaruM" vviih Ilu* iiutriurrhiil 
liiisis of ciirly Jiniiuin ini-litnl ions, it. wuk tin* futbt'r, iint tin? 
inoLlii'r, win) Snnl the rijjlit lo nxcrt'ifte it. [‘in'islismily inlrmhu'i-d 
u new (‘irt'lfl of iilnus IiiisihI on tlni imjntrlanm of tlic smil, on its 
iinnmrtulitY, and tJio nci'c.<*i(y of liaidisni ub a iiwtlnul of Fulva- 
tion froin tin; rosiiUs of inlinritnl sin, M'n uli'cady raa; tins new' 
attitude in .St. Anttiisline nho, dj.^enssinp wheijuT (nnlirytiis limt 
lUeil in tSuf womb will rise at the resnrn’ftimi, Faya *'I tuaku bold 
ncitber to atlinn nor (*> deny, idtlionsfli I fail to aee wbya if tbnv 
are not ewUidcd fvnin tlie unndier of tin* dnud. they sSnnild not 
attain iti the ri'Siirnrt ion nf the dead.’^" 'I'be iTiiiiinality of 
abortion uiis, lunrever, spei'dily e-t.ablislied, uini Ibi' curly Obria- 

1 There ure w.iiie .lisfuifeil iu Ihannti liiiv anil iiniettpp ntn* 

iwiiiapf nlHirlioin Ihey iiie ili .'iiw*'.! oi liidcHtriiii’a riduntdiJ bwk. 
Alt'M-kt, |i|i. an I'l n'Hj, 

2 ;ttigit«(ine. Ur t'o ifafe /In', ISk. XKtl, t'li. XIII, 
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tian in HgrwnHmt, with tlic C'luirdi, edictod intiny 

fHijfantjo a««l ralniiw' jifusikif* iigiiitisl abortion. This teudoney 
coi.it bnsrt! siSidiT ri'vinrisia.i^tK-iil uiiristraiiii'd, until the 

hmimintariiHi mnvt'mwit of tlio i-iglitcontli crutury, when Bec- 
carisi, V’ctlliiiro, l{oB:'is«tem siinl otlicr great reformers Buticeefkd iu 
turning llto Sido of piibik’ opinion against tlio barbarity of the 
lawf, iind tio' p'lMlfYof t'lralii for altnrliori wiw (inally abolished, ^ 
Modiofil isnd at (Im present day — iiltliough 

it can tt-car* <'iy lioeiiiil that il- sjwiba with an absnlntely unHnimoiis 
voi«V“-«tn lh«? wiwi’lw tweupies a jtiwition midway between that of 
tlse eia«<4c litwyert anti lluit of iUe Inter Christina w.eleaiivatica. 
it ss, on (ho tviiolo, in faror of jinerifieing the fietuK whenever 
liir* inltwie"'!!* of Ihe mialSier ileinaiid siudi n sacrifice, General 
niis-dital n|*iisii>ji is jiol:, however, prepared at present tn go fur- 
ther, and is tlihlintiiy disiiieliited to abl tlie parent.^ in exerting 
ail rtmlTol over Ihe rietns in t!ie woud,), nor is it yet 

disjtfws! Jo j'»T.:ie! ire iiborlion nn eugenic grourulfi. It is obvious, 
indml. Ihal niedii-iiierannof in Ibis niatlcr take tlu! initiative, for 
it is tbii* prinmry duty of iinTlifijie to save life. Society itself 
mM*:t (Sn? rtsponwibiiity of protecting flic nice. 

Dr, Slaniie |''^1(«Dwr (-(•)■*!«.» C'llibl," V'lnHOTir/ioii^ Ritotijiirt//! 
ffmvfti. vol, stiv. ISISini elitbfiraicly disciisseH thn reH|iK!tivo 
vwbien «<f Dw tw’to'4 mi'kI Dis" iuIuIJ on tiie hiipii# nt lirc-exptjcmiicy, ami 
com hot* tlwl Sli<* D imofly '‘ii. pririwilij ptirfonning an fmietbm 

wbstletrr,'" ?ui4 lhal “iniS«ts tlie !itfrMC|>ei't!in(ry of tin? eliilil novera tlia 
yc!U« 5n m-tijrh (la jMso-nDalUy iin pcmverteii into actuulity, the? vplative 
of He* jjiatirnal amt fwlal lite will Imj that of nctuiil aa againat 
" Tlsi* tilaleiiiwit i«?firtw fairly .anund. llallantyiie {Manual 
ft/ Piif/ifthK/!/; Thf Ffi'lun, p. flUfil etnleavors to niaki? tlia 

tte»re jirw iiw hy wiviiiK Unit, ’'llu' inotlier’a lUo has a valuu, 
Wail*? »h«* !« what «!)■■ it*, while tVw ia'lna only lias a poasibk value, 
on jimtont <?f tiiliat. it may iMi-tniie." 

DiirhH-iier. amoTig «itlwr.«, baa diseusHC'il, in careful and cautioua 
Jetilil, Dtp vnrsttu* vondilUuw in which the pUysicinn should, or aliould 
noi, imhii'c HlMirtirun in the inleresis of the nuithur (“Dcr ICUnatliclio 

1 rite devrlopmetit «if opinion ami law conarning abortion hioi hem' 
I'lv do PaviH, ^y07« 

pur rt tfioinnarv of tin* praHiees of difforKiil pitoplea riigardiiig abortion, 
(iw VV. tS. Smniier, Ch. VllX 
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Alwri,'* H'iS-Mflr XU«ifc, Aiig. lunl Kqil., JSHU}) ; usi aim), Evigeu Williclm 
(“Di« Alitroilumij imtl tlaa Ito-lit dfs Arzte« zur ViMiiiclitung il«r lA‘ibeo> 
frucjht,” ^ttsBual I'robtemf, May anil ■Tiiiic, 1110(1). VVilluHni furtlic»r diis- 
■a-lielliar H in desirnbli! to ullcr tlia liuva in otdiT to giv« the 
physkiiin greatpr franlom in tlcahliiiK on Bltorlion. lie wnoluilca Ihat 
this is Tint tioi'(?a*nry, anil might t*vi'« act injiirional.v, hy nmittly ham- 
jicrltig mcilical freedom. Any change in the law aliould mcroly lie, he. con- 
aldfirs, in tin* dircciimi of UHw'rliitg that llin dmtruclinn of tlu! fmlns 
is not alairlion in the Icgiil acriae, jimvidcil it i« iiolictillai hy thn rules 
Of nU’ilicsI wiciiec. Wiili rcfcriMice tn the liiniiUly of nojric mciiirnl 
Then in iinlncing ntaiTtion, tVillidm rcinarka Hint, even in tlic prcwiit 
atati! of the latv, the phyaiclftn who coitach'ntiininly Bilccta abortion, in 
acrortlanc# with liis best kiifm'tcdgc, cveo if tiiinlakotily, may wmsidnr 
hinieiftlf safe from nil (cgnl [iciiaUicn, ami that ho in much more likely 
to coino in mmllict with llic htw if it win he iirnvcd tiial dwtUi followed 
m a ri’snlt of Viia iicglmrt to iiidncc nlwrlion. 

I’innrti, who hun diwimm'd ilu- right tn contnd the fodal life 
(.■inao/c.v do f/f/ii<‘t"ritopi>>. voN. Tii nml liii, l.SO!) ood iTispircd hy 

ilia I'JithiiHiaistic jiroiinganda fur the calvuiinn of iiiriml life, in led tn tlm 
iinwarraiiti'd wnichisii'it thiit no one litia tlic rigliln of lifi- and death 
over the firlna; ‘'tlu; infunl'a right to ids life is an inijrrcwriiitihlc and 
aacred riglit, ivhirli no lanvcr can take frniii liini." There is a niiatakn 
here, uiilcHH I'innrd delihcrntcly dcidrca Ui idiice hiinsidf, like ’JVilatoy, In 
oUtMmitidn to current eiviliml niornlity. f^o fur fioui the. infant hav- 
ing any ''iintireseii|dild<> right to life." fVeii the lulull has. In human 
*nei«tlea, iw wivU iimlieiiivtdv'' right, nnil vwy mvwU Ivan the fivtnn, vihieii 
is not atriclly a imiiniii being at all. nuanine tlm right Of lerminaf- 
iiig the lives of thnae indiciilnalH whn*e aiili-aneial wmdnef, tiiakra iiieiii 
dangernim, nnd, in war, we delilwrafely teriiiimiU', iiinid general applauw) 
and entliuainMin, the Ih’ea of irieii ivlio ioive keen a|H'i?iaUy aetected for 
lilt* puriKisie on uctwint- of their phyaieiil and gtou'ral etlleieney. ft 
would la) aliNnrdly fni'OiiaUtent to any tliut we have, no righfn over tlie 
lives of ereiiiureH that have, na yet, no port in liuiOBn society at all, 
nnd are not w> nineh as hnrii. U'e are here in preiwiico of a vastige of 
nneiont therdngii'iil dogma, and lliere can lie little dmiht that, on the. 
theoretical aide at nil events, tlie “imyirciKwiplihltt right" of ttia embryo 
will go the Miinie way as Uin '‘iinpreaeri|itilih? right" of tho spermatoidiQri. 
Ifnth riglita lire iiidivd "iniprtwriplilikr." 

Of ri't'cint, yt'ari! a now, iiiul, it Juu.st l)c mlinittoi], sornewliat 
tinpxpf'ctt'fl, riepftd of tliia rmostioii of nlinrtian }in« b(H?ii revonlml. 
nUiiorl!) it has iiwii a ipicistiiiu ciifiroly in tin* InintlB of jnen, 
first, following llie Itoinmi trHtlitioni*, jn Lliij lianda of Oliriatian 
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ficcle.'ijiistic-j', and lateij in Uiose tjf the XJi'ofeasioiial caatca. Yet 
Llic (iuealioii ia in reality Y(>ry largely, and indeed luainly, a 
waiuan'a qucHlioii, and iiuK, more eaijecially in Germany, it liaa 
htnai aelivtfly taken tip by women. Tlie Gralin Giaeia Streitberg 
(!ecii|ui'’S tin* xiiotieering x>liicie in tliia movement with her book 
Uus lUckt znr BiMitiiigunff Knmmde.7i Lebs’ns, ami waa aijeedily 
follmved, frmn ISh? onwards, by a number af distinguiahed 
women who oeeiipy a jiRimiiumt plaee in the German woman's 
movemeisl, among utlier.-i Helem! SStbeker, Oda Olberg, IClisabetb 
Zan/.inger, Camilla .lelliuek. All tliBBU writers ineiat tliat the 
!« not yet an independent human being, and that evorj' 
woman, by virtue of llie. right over her own body, is entitled to 
deride wdiether it aliall become an independent liuinan being. 
At tlie Wnnmti’s Congress held in the autumn of ISO."), a reEolu- 
tion vvtm paswd demamlisig that abortion should only be pimisb- 
ablt! when ('(Teeted liy another person against the wish of the 
jiregTiant women lierself,^ The aeceptanee of tliis rcaolutioii by 
a repreKenfativt’ assembly is interesting proof of the interest now 
taken l:iy women in tlie tpnwtion, and of tho Htrenuons attitudi! 
they an* tending to tt»sunu‘. 

I5!ifl«beU> JCanJ.iiigi'r |"VerltfO(!lH‘?i gi’gen iHa LeibEsfruulit,” Oesoh- 
Ificht mid IH. II. Heft r>, 11UI7) ably and Rnergetleally 

caiHleirms tlie law wldeb imikes nlxirtioa a crimo, "A woman lierHclf is 
till! only legitiniftle jKii-w'SHOr of lier own body and lier own hettllh. 

. . , .hint ns U in ft woiuiiti'h private, right, and most intinimtB eon- 
«rn, U) |iriwrit her virgiiiUy im her best gift to this olioBon of her 
heart m it i« certainly a pregnant wonian'a turn private concarn if, 
for reasttfm whleli !M?em giwd to her, abe dei’ides to deatroy the results of 
her action.'' A woman who di**ti’o\*» the embryo which might become 
a liiinlen to the ctitnniunily, or is likely to he an inferior memher of 
MWiely, till* writer urgea, i» doing ii service to the community, which 
ought to reward her, perhaps liy granting her special privilogea aa re- 
giirds tlie uphrinBiag of her other children, Oda Olberg, in a thoughtful 
paper ("retier den .Tiiristischcn .Sehutz des Kcinienden LEbens,’’ Dfo 
Ti’iuio ffeiifnnfiViii, Jime, lilOSl , endeavors to make olear all that is in- 

1 /Hr .Wife r/pfierafifirt. IWny. inOH, p, 102. It may he added that 
in Efiglatid the attnehmeut of any petmlly at nil to abortion, prantlocd 
in the early nwntlm of pregimney ( before ^'quickening" has taken piaoe), 
in merely n modern innovation. 



tsis l-aYdUtll.lHiV <11- fiE.X. 

Valv*'(l ill the rlTorl. lo [ifnU'i'f tilt' (li-vi'ldjilii”- fintii vu tlic tirgnjiimti 

UmU (‘urrit;* It, (« jiint-'-t « criiaiiiis lliai i». ila>c>l[ «tul i(‘i, nwn 

SSi** Unit riii(«-t tit (lie ufOndi; tvMndiut^* (Iitfir 

jin'gnnncini* arlidi’inily wquIiI (inly luvvc |>r»«lucr(l undi'Kiritlilvn, fiir the 
maniiii], liPuHlit’, rolnint ivnuiuii has iki ilesirc to i‘!T«:L Rlwii lidti, "There 
ftre woineu who sire (issyehk’dlly nU^rile. without, being i<liy*it«illy «, and 
*ho jHiMi'SH nolhiiig of iiiollo'rhocHi hut the ahiiity bring fortti, Tluwc, 
■ileheii tlii’j- alxirt, are wmtOy TOrrectiiig « failure of Xnliire,” .Soiie of 
tlii iii, mIu! ri-iiinrka, by going mi to term. Itwnnie gtiiUy of the fur -worM 
nrtVtiee of infnnUeide. As for thi' women wito desire nitorlinn tnercly 
from niotirci* of vnnity, or rstiiveiiieiiw', (hla <!M*erg fKiinlR out lliat tha 
niri’leti in wliieh ihrse niotivCB rule nii/ r[iiiti! nhli; to limit their dill- 
tlicn without limiltg to reiwii't to iilttirtion. .She eoiielmleH thnt siOriety 
iiiuHt prufej't the ymuig life iJi every vtiiy, by jsrn-ial hygiene, by law« 
for the [iroireliori of tin- norkers, hy Rpreiidiiig a new imiralily mi tha 
hasirt of the hiwj« of lieredity. lint we ii»‘<*d mi law to ]iroteet the 
yoimg crujitare iigninat ilx own iiuilhcr, for si tliouannd natural ftircea 
are urging the niotlier to jirotevt her own cliiUI, and we may be aura 
that *lie will hot disolwy tbew ftirera willmul very good ri'imona. 
t'amillii Jelliui'k. again t/bV h'tnijtrreAfaie/orm, efe., Iteiili'lltcrg, llltlll), 
ill a iKiwerful and we|l-inh>rmi’d nddresa tH-fore llo* Aamwiateil fSertnaD 
^'^luu'^|verein^v at Hresiaii, urgiica in the minie jM-nae. 

I'lie luwyerK very eia-edily ranu* to tiie nsi»iati»iiee of the wmiirn In 
iliis Ilia Her, the lunre ri ndily. llo donht, aiiiec the tr inJition» of Ihs 
gienti'HL and nnist inllinmliiil lanly of law nlreinly [miiiied, on one aida 
at nil evenliii, in Itie mime direelion. It nuiy, iiideerl, be ehiiimal tlial 
it wim frnin Hie aide of law — and hi Italy, the rlimjiie Iiiinl of legal 
refonii— that lh!« hew jiirn'i-ineltt flrnl Imgim. In Itwh. linlratrini |iub 
liahed, at Turin, lliR .lien in, Jufilitlu iiliii rd Hsi)MMi,riaiip (t*]nfantS, in 
ivbieh h«! nrgurrt Hint the jiimnlly aliould lie reimiveil from abortion. It 
Wim a very iilile and learned lamk. iiiKpirrd by Inrge ideiia and a linmnnb 
tnrian ejiirit. but Hiniigli itt* iin[wirtii)in! iis now ri-ingiiisMal, it cannot 
be miid Hail it allnicled miieli afteninii on ]mblieafion. 

It i* rtiiHi’iailj, in fietimuiy lliat, during reeerit yeara, lawyora have 
followed W'oiiien riTorin. ra. by adviH-ating, more or lesn eom|ileli>ly, tlio 
nladilioii of tlie jiiiiimhineni for alHirliiiii. So iliatingiiirtbed iin aiillinrlty 
bk Von ],iB?.ti ill a jiriv.ite letli'r to t'aiuilta dellinek (oy. eft,), Mtateu 
llnit he regard* Ihe jiniiiidinient of alKirtion n* "verv doilbtfiil," lliongb 
t.ci eniii*idi'ri« its eoni|ileti‘ nlsdiHan iiii|iriif(iratde; he tbinlJB altortion 
night be [lemiitted during Hie early inrmllis of |tregininey. thus bringing 
iHHit n reinni of the idd view. nniiM finis* Ktsites IiIh <>|iiiiitai (dreJiui 
(Hr A'iii«i!>of-,tii/Jmi(njf'if(>V. Ud. Xlt, yt, rS.l.H that the ttintt hi not fat 
dinlant when atairlinn wil) un binger Iw [niiiiidied, ttadhrueh arid Von 
Llllenlhal Hjaaik iu Ui« lauiie aelise, WeinberK hua advovntod a obangn 
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In tlin; Ift.v 1305, Ilcft 8), and Kurt lllllor (Die J^etta 

Ucnoit^tHm. April. lllWlj, nlmj fioiii Uic legal Kide. ui-gues that abortion 
should I'liil.y he (Hitiiishahlc when elT'ected n. luarricd woman, ivitlwiit 
the kinmli'djaj! and cijiisetit of liar huabiLiiil. 

The iiieilical profewioiij which took the fii-sh Htep ia modern 

in tin; niilli«n'/,!ili(in of uliorfioii. Inis not ut pioaent tiikeil 
nny fiirflu-r stcii. ®dis iieeti coiiLciit to lay down tlie principle 
Ihut when the iiiterists of ilio niothcr arc apposed to tJioae of the 
fii'tu!*, it is tin; hitter wliieli lutipl lie .sneriliccd. It hna hesitated 
to tnke the fiarthel’ fitop of jdiicing nliortion on the eugenic basis, 
niul of elaiming tVie figld to insist on ulicution wiienCTer tlie 
inedical and hyglcjiic interests of society demand .such a step. 
This iittitudi* is jicrfectly hitclligilih!. Medicine has in the past 
hren eliiclly identified ndth the saving of lives, evi.'n of woithless 
and worw* tliau W'ortldtM, lives; ‘^‘Keep everything alive! Keep 
everything alive!” nervously cried Sir James Paget. Medicine 
liiis conOninl itself to the hmidjle task of attenipting to cure evils, 
and is only to-dny lieginning to uivdertako the larger and nobler 
fasfc of pnwenting them. 

"Tlie »n‘p frorn killing the ehild in the womb to imirtlering a per- 
Mii when tint n( the wotrib, i* it ihiiigiuiMinly narrow one," sagely re- 
nmrks a rerent rimdleiil aiilhar, probably speaking for many others, 
wiiii sifiiuidiow Micwtrail ill Ijliinliiig tlicnmidves to Die fact tlmt this "diin- 
gercitiBly narrow Hiop" Ih'i'm Uikeii Iiy nninkiml, only Loo freely, for 
Ihoiiwinds of years past, long herore iilwirlion was k«own in tti® world. 

Here and there, however, medienl niitliors ot repute liave advocated 
lilt* furl her extension of altorfloii. with iirernutions, and under proper 
(Wlterviidoii, iw an nid to migenie progress, Thus, I’rofossuT Max Fleseh 
(Die Xi’iw fftwcro/iiwi, April, 10091 la in favor of a change in the law 
pvrmillhig alKirtifiii (provide.! it is carried nut by tlie physician) in 
«]s‘eial i-iwea, as wlien Die iiHtthor*s pregnancy iiua been due to force, 
when sill" hiw lieen nliiiiuloned, or when, in Die itilereats of the uora- 
inunily, it ia desirahle to prevent Die propagation of insane, criminal, 
aUsiliolie, or liiiiereulona peraons, 

III Fraiift", tt ni«licnl iiian, Dr. .Tciin Darrieari'hre, has written o 
remiirkiihle novel, Do /)rnU d'Amirlevumt llOOfll, which odvociitcs Uw- 
(lieBls that ft wunmn alwiiya (WHscssca a wnriplete riglit to abortion, ftud 
is the KiipreiiK! judge ns to whetlior aim will or not undergo the. jinin 
ftinl risks of eiiMdbirth. The (puwtion is, here, however, ohviously 
plnntKl nut on nnnlienl, but ou huniiiniDiriftii fttid fcmiidst grounds. 
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We have seen thol^ alike on the side of pracnec anti ot 
theory, a great, eluingi! liaa taken place during recent yeiira in 
tlie attituilc towards aliortion. It niust, however, clearly he 
recognized {hut, unlike tlie control of procreation by methods for 
preventing conecptimi, facultative abortion ha« not yet been 
emlrotlied in our curnnit Roeial morality. If it in iK?rmii#il>le to 
intcrpokde a j-wrsoiml ojiinion, T may any that to me it anems 
Unit our moralil)' i« here fairly rc'aaoii»ilile,i 1 am da-idedly of 
opinion that an unre-ntricted i»eriiiis.«ion for women to practico 
ahpriion in thcdr own inli-rcstF, or even for coiTmuinitica to 
practice it in the intercrtH of the race, would he. to reach heyond 
the rtage of civilization we Imve at prewnit attained. Ae Ivlleii 
Key very forcibly nrgutfs, a dvilizalioii which permits, vvithont 
protest, the harharouw eluughh'r of its carefully acleetod adults 
in war has not yet won (he right to destroy dcdshcrfltely even its 
most inferior vital products in the womb. A civilization guilty 
of .“'o ra'klcfs a waste of life ciinnot safely ho cutruak'd with 1hia 
judicial function. Tlic Idind and aimless unsicty to cheriah tha 
nio.“t hnjic]e}>a i iul degraded forum of life, evm of unliorn life, 
may wtdl he a .vcakiics.s, and airtet? it often lends Ui incalciihibla 
sulToring, ovtln a crime. But aa yet there is an iinjuinolrahle 
harrier against progress in tViis diTw.-tion. Before we are entitleil 
(o (rike life deliberately for tin* sake of purifying life, wc mu«t 
learn how to jirMcrvc it liy AhtiliaJditg such dcfilruetivo iollHcncea 
•war, disease, had induHlriul coudiliona — as are easily within 
oiir pncial power as civilized nalion»,~ 

1 Kvcii flidcutriid, wtao l« npijosrd to flw janiisliiucnt of altortlou, 
id no nUvwate of it. “Wliem'vcr iilKulioii iKs.vmu'a a WH’ial aiistoni” 
lit* rt'taarkH io)i. ci»., p- loll, “it )•* llic csti'nwl imiiiifc«UvUon ot ft 
ilM'iulracf', and far tow rlrc|ply rmilctl In be curttU fiy tliu niero 
Hlti'iinil U) sujiprcs* tlu! csteriml tii(uiif(‘i*nitioii.*’ 

zf'/, KIIcti Key, C'cnf Hi-if af the (‘hilil, Ch. I. JItrth {WvgB Sim 
Ilcimnl, ]i. fiaiii is iikHvifo* opitoivKl to Iho cHcoarajtwnic'iit of alwrlitm, 
tlinitjih lie youlil iml sicluiilly fuinisli flw vreffiaiiit woman vrlio iii- 
ifiiccH nborlitin. I would wpcrinlly ™ll nltimtinn In an iildw and conrat 
urlkdo by Arina. Fnjiyrliz Vanilclilioi^ il™ Kidnii’mlcn Ij^lwri".*’ 

A'r.nifif /'iori/rmr', .Tilly, IflOni who nrgiii'n that Hie vvonimi in nnt tha 
m]v (fimrcliiiit nf thi’. i“iiiIjryo rdn' Iwnrii, and that It i« iint In the 
|ii(('ri'*ln of »tf*(‘ii‘ty, nor avt«ii in lair own inforfwt*. tUal *lu' ulimdd lie 
fne (0 di’Hlroy (t nt will, Amm Piiiijirilz ndiiiUs non the 3 ir‘'S''tit hnr« 
Imrtms luwrt in regard to ftlwrlinu mu*L Iw inudilhoh but nmintftlTlS 
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'I'litTc* in, furl.Iicr, uinjihcr aHiKiilaratioii wliidi kguiiis In me 
to rarn- wcijilit. The itriif*rr!«a o! civilization i.s in the diveutioii 
of grcalor fnrniii^ht, of grciitur jirevontioii, of n diiniiiialietl iioed 
for witli llio rwklofiH luck of [ireviKioii. The iicccsKitjf 

for ah'H'Iioii is preeiKoly tine of liioM! roNiilla oF reckless ncLioii 
wliieli fivilimlion teiiils to diminish. IVliile we may admit that 
in ii KoiimliT sfale of eivilizaiinn a, fen- [■uses might Hlill oeeur 
when Uio irwhutitni of aluniion would lie dcRirahle, it seema 
prtihjdde Ihal, the imiiihpr of siieli en.^ea will decrease rather than 
iiicrca-te. Ill ttrdpr fo ilo iiwiiy \vith the need for abortioiij ami to 
I'miiiU'rat t. (he projmgaiida in its favor, our main reliance must 
be [ilneeit, oil the one liaud, on inereuaed foresight in the detcr- 
ininatioji of eoMeejdiim and increased knowledge of the means for 
preveiifiiig eonception,' and on the other hand, on a hettor jiro- 
vi-ivioii liy the Hijite for the care of ]iregmiiit women, married iind 
innnarriod nlike, sind a jiraiticnl recognition of the qnnlilied 
molIicrV I Inim on socielv.® 'riuin; can ho little doulit that, in 
many a i harge of erirninal abortion, flie real oirenee lies at the 
diMir of (Imni who have fniled to exercise their social and profes- 
sioiuil duty of making known (lie more natural and luirmlesK 
inclimilK for preveiiling conception, or else by their social attitude 
have niwie the jireirmnd wonmii's jiosition intuhirable. By active 
social reform in (ht?se two directiims, the new movement in favor 
of ahoriion anay la* kept in ( licck, imd it may even he found that 
by slitiiulafiiig such reform that inovcinent has licori hotieficinl. 

\Ve !i5ii{» seen that Ihr; deliheratc restraint of conception has 
Ux'oine It iinris of oiir eivilixed morality, tmd that the. priuitice 
and fln-orv of racnltative ahortion lias gained a footing among 
ns, 'I’liere reiiiiiins a third and yet more radical method of con- 

Umt lin-y siimiUl nnt, hr* aUdlinlieil. .Slie proiawBS (1) a grpaU,v reduced 
ininisloiieut for Jilwrtioli! t‘2) llirs imiiirtlimeiit to bo extended to tlie 
tiitlii r, ivloOltiT niiirried or uuiiinrried (iv iirnviHioii already einried out 
ill Xorway. Imlli for alMirliiui and iiiruiiticidel ■, (U) iieemisHirm to tlio 
fdiyniwuii lo eHV«i'l HtMOlinii wlieii there is Kiod rcnwin tn KVispeet licredi- 
(itrr ilejeue-ruUiiii. u« veil as adieu llie woimin lias lieen iin|iregiiatJ'd 
by riO'ce. 

' 17 Hr. .Xfax Hirswli, Hcd'imh [‘rnhf^inr, dim., lOlia, p. gll. 

" (><p. l it.) sehn forth varioiiH siKsial nieusiims for the caro 

of pregimiit iMul rhild lreftrmg wMiwii, wliit’U woiild (end to leawm crivn* 
ilial nleOtioli. 
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trcilling ptocrcation, tlic iiietliwl of iirtivpiifing the po9»iiiiUty of 
procreatkiH iillogether by tbe jHirfoniuinee tif eii,stration or otlier 
aUgUter operation Imvisig a like inliibitory eireet on reprotluetion. 
The other (wo iiicLhotls only effeet n ^single aet of union or its 
results, but caslration atfeote nil faibactjuent ne(jt of w'xunl union 
and nsmilly deplroys the ])rncro!itive power pernianentJy. 

CiiKtratirin for various soeijil iind oilier purposes i« an ancicnl; 
and widfr-srireiid prnetins carried nut on nien and on animalH, 
Therts has, liowever, h«m on the wlmlc a t ertniu jirejudicn ngiiinst 
it when apjilied to nu’iu ii any peoples have iitlaelH'd a very aaered 
value to the integrity of Ihu sexual rirgans. Among Kome primi- 
tive peoples the reinoviil of these organa has bt*™ regarded as a 
pw'uliflrly ferruious insnll:. only to be carried ont in Tiitimento 
of great oxeiteinnit, ns after ii battle. Medicine Ims been opposed 
to any inlerferenci; with Hie sexua! organs. Tha oath taken by 
the. Greek pliysiciaiis appijars to imihibit rastration: “I will not 
cut."^ tn nuidern tiiiies a great elmnge. haa taken pliieu, tho 
ciistralion of both nieii and woiuieti is eonimonly perfonued in 
diseased conditions: tlie saine ojaiiatirm is aoinetimes advwated 
and oueasifiiially jierfortned in the bope that it nniy remove 
Blrmig And abnormal sexual iuipiila«n. Ami riuring n’wnt ycarfi 
I'listralion tms been Invokeil in Hu- eauiw of negative i ugenitm, to 
agreuti'r t'.xtent, indeed, on account tif its more radical eharaeter, 
tlmn either the pTcventiou of cDiieeptimi or tiliortitm. 

The maveiuent in favor of caslratinn appears to Itave begun 
in the T'nitral Slate?, where various (‘xperinients have been made 
in ciiiboilying it in law. It was iiiTt advacutrd ttiw-ely ns a 
puiiisliuient for criniinals, and i-Kpteciiilly sexual otfendera, hy 
ilaiinuiind, Everts, hydslon ami others. From this Jioint of 
view, liowever, it seems In in* uimutisfactory and jierliaps illegiti- 
mate, lu iviunv eases caAraiion is no punishment at all, and 
indeed a priaitive henelit. In other eases, when indieled against 
the siiliject'K Vvilh it may produce very difiturtiing mental otfeeta, 
leading in aVretidy degenende or nnlialaiii'ed persona In insanity, 
erituirmlity, and aiiti-social temli-neies ppiuerally, mueh more 


1 (lom|!cri»:, ff»rct 7‘?n'ii/,rrsr, vnt. i, p. SW. 
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dMiK*^‘roii8 tliaii tlw. nrigiiinJ state. I-iugenic cotiaidcrationa, 
wliicli wtTo liitrT forward, eonstituto t.i mucli BOioider 

firgiiDieist for I’listrafin!! ; in tliis ease; llie (.'iisti-atirai ja (auTied 
out, In' iiri ninanss in orilcr to inflipt; a Imrburtnis and degrading 
puitWiiiicnt, lull, with llit; suhjwl’s coimeiit, in order to protect 
tlie c’oiiiiminily fnan Ilia risk of oseless or niiscliievoiis membei'B. 

T!m’ Is't sl«l ntwlvsttiou fan no Imifl'-r tin property eoiiBidercsd a 
paninhimoi*, i« ehottt) hy Dm pimeiliilily rif (lelilii'iiitj’ly Htirkirijif lha 
iija'rHtion situiply («r Du' nakf of miiveiiienco, iih n pri>fcn-uble mid niast 
eItVftivt* for tlii- ndnption of prwiilivp niellinila in sexual 

inU'risnii'si''. I am wily mI jircsrin. nmniiiinlrd with one ciihc in wliicli 
thifi coUffH? li** Iws'H adoplfil. Tliits ssuhjwt is a rni'dii'nl man (of I’uritan 
Xi'W Eiiglsnid ariiwsliyi with wIiosm wxual hiatory-, ivhich is quitft 
iioniisil, I hravo h«<ii acYplsiali'd for a hmg timo [last. His [irasuiit, iign 
ia thirty niiir'. A fow yoni')* s»iiif:-p. havivift ii aulVn'iently large' family, lit, 
adopted provriiDvi* niflhml* of iiitt'rtsntr.sr, 'rhe suhsi-queiit evimta I 
luirralo lit Ids owo ivnrik; '’'nus trmihh,'. forethought, nto., rendered 
nm'SBary hy prevetilivi' nifiutures. grew more und more irksome to mo 
as the yoarn |«iwrl hy. aiul fiiii«lly, I laid tlu' mutter hefon: luiotlier 
physieian, aipl iwi iiii* tt«i>iiram<i‘s, uml idler mature deliheratioii willi 
my wife, ojwrnlf'd on fomie liiru” siiiee, and reiidi'red Hteriln hy luiv- 
irig Die vrm deferctm oil e.’ieh shli' esjK»i-d Ihrmigh u slit in the aeiotuw, 
tla-n tied in Iwo jdaw's W'iUi Bilk and Btwered hetween the. ligilturGa. 
Tldis was done uiwter e<waiiu* iuflltratiye aiuc'sthesia, and v/w not ro 
fxtrawiely painful, IhtmgU what jmiii Ihero was idragglng tlw curd out 
Uirough (he -slU, eJi-.t •aemnl M ry hard (<i endure, f \vi!.i not out of luy 
oiSji'c n sitigJe day. nor acrionwly distiirla'd in any way. In six days all 
hlHeltrs in the wrottim were removed, iiiul In three, weeks 1 ahundoned 
Dll' »«h|»i-ni«i!y Ims(hIii|P' Dial Imil been reiidered nedPRaniy by the ax" 
tre'rno »i»n»itheni”*» of the tolieltw and cord. 

"The ajierjilion hiiii ijniVR! ii most eoriiplele aucotsfts in every way, 
.'^svuD timetimw an* ii&ffofidehf Mnn/freted in aiig wny itdialsoBuei'. There 
is no M'Ksi' of diwmiifiifl, or ujieasitHWB in llw* wxual tract, and wluit 
Si'cm* «(n«iigr'»t of nil to we, is Die. fact, tliat the seiner, -so far as one 
can judge Iiy ordinary luenns of olwervation, is imdimiiiiHlied in quan- 
tity and uMi'iiMiigwl in ehnraetcr, (Of eourae, the wicroHcopo would 
revi'iil its fain) liu'k.i 

"My wife is di'liphtial iit having fear hnnished from onr love, ond, 
taken all in all. it I'ertainly ttcema as if life would moan iiiore to ua 
boHi. Inridenllilly. the iKadlh of kdli of ua Heeins better than UBiml, 
partifiiliifly «< in my wife's enso, niid (hi« slic nttrihutes to n sooth- 
hig iiifluiniM timt !« iitUInod by allowing llic acminal fluid to bo do- 
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|ta»iti>d In a ]wrfc!r'lly imrriiiil inMiiiu-i', nnd iviiiaiii !ii eontncb with the 
vn^jiiml Mfrcliww until il mUnnillj- piisHcs nir. 

“Thin flpiTiitinn hniiiK itniiiiiinilivi'ly iii’w, iiinl, ji« yet, not oflm 
d«n(> fiti oiIk'M thmi till- insane, rTiitiiiiiil. clc., 1 tlnnighl, it niiglil tin 
of inlnri'Ki to you. If T slu'd uv'iui llii' fiiiiifi-sl my of liffhl on tills grmt- 
c«t (if iill hunmn [iiuhlfmii , , . I .dmll Iw glud iiuho-d." 

fsnrli ai riiws with if. m fur snlinfiii'luv;- issni', t'l-i tfiinly ilrsurri's 
Efi Ik- idnml on rmud. though It iniiy wull liii ihat nt firi'W’iil il will 
finl hr wididy iiiiltntrd. 

'riit: (iirlii'sE iKlvdt'iu'v ol' faslriitiriii, wliich 1 have met witli 
fl« a jiiirt nf m'jjrnlive euf'cnii'S, for Use Kpceific “purpowi of 
proplivliixirt jiK iipiiliinl to riHt; iiufirovyinent mid llic imiteclioii of 
F<K“k:tv/’ i« by Hr. J'b Ihmiclj of ToxiiK, and dates froni laUd.^ 
Ihiuicl mixed up, liowt-vcr, Honicwiiut inoxtcicnhly, wi.stration as 
a luetlual of purifvinji tbu niee, a method which can Vm earried 
out teith tlic eoneurriiiu e of tlic individual operated on, with citt- 
tnilinn as a punishiui'nt, to be inlUeted for rape, sodomy, 
liesliality, pederai'ly baliilual niaaturliation, tlie metliotl 

of its perfortmiiiee, moreovor, to be iliii extremely barliaroiift and 
priiiiilive metliod of total ablation of tlie se.xual orgiiiiB. In more 
reeciit years aomewluit more etjuitahle, pruetifalj and mdentific 
nielbods of cuslration have been advueated, not involving Ibe 
removal of the Fexnal gbinda nr organs, and imt«0 a punishment, 
but siiupl.v for llie, i-'ake of jirtiteeling the eomnnmity and tlie race 
from the burden of proljalily vinju'iKluctive iitul piwibly dangerous 
meiidieri!. Niicke has, from 1800 onwards, repeatetlly urged ilio 
social advantages of lliia moasure.^ Tim propagation of the 
Inferior elements of society, Jsiiicko insiists, hrings unlmppincsa 
into the family and is a source of great expense to tlie State, 
lie rtgariis emstratum as the only effective method of prevention, 
and coiidiuk'S that it is, theruforo, our duty to adopt it, Jufit as 

IF. K, njiiii(‘I, Pri'f'iiUuil of tho 8tut« Medical A««elftllon o! 
Toxns, "tihouhl Inunnri E’rliiiiiiulH or 8c.xual iVrvvrls he Allowed to 
Pr(i,Tt!ni*'r' •fmunnl. 'Dtw., IsnU; W., “The Cause and Pre* 

vrrititia of Hhik','* Trmt Ifr-OVui May, in04. 

^P. Nsirko. ''Die Kantrallon hpl gowlsitefl Khiasen ton D(*g<'iier> 
Jrton nlR tin Wirkwuncr Hhwlulor mohuta," Arofifc fffr Krimi»»!^nthn>‘ 
Prl, m, isim. II. BS: ‘'Kn«irulhiu la newlnwa I'illlrn von 

Oi'lateskrimklielh'' Puj/oMj/rtsoh-WeartilOitdiWliis WiMfcWWWkH/l, lOQfc 
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wa linvc (itlojitwl vat-ciimUon, taking cai’c to secure the consent 
of the sulijci't liimsfif or liis guardiiin, of the civil mithorities, 
and, if iR'cessnry, of a coiiiiiiittce of experts. Professor Angelo 
Zueeatelli of Naples has also, from I8i)9 onwards, eniphaaincd 
tlic iiiiportanee of fiislration in tlie sterilizntion of the epileptic, 
tlie in.wniiR of vurioiia elaKses, the nleoliolie, the. tiibereulous, and 
iiirttinetivc rrinunal!!, the ehoit'e of eimea for (iperation to be made 
l»y a enmliuNsion of ex|n;rts who would exiimine, Heliool-cliildren, 
cHndidales for puldit: employments, or persons about to nnirry.^ 
Tins moveiTient rapidly gained ground, and in 1!)()5 at the 
iinnuiil nusdiiig of Swiss alienists it was vmanimon.sly agreed that 
the aterilteaticm of the iTiaane is desirable, and that it is neces- 
sary tliat the tjneation should be legally regulated. It is in 
Switzerland, indml, tliat the stejis liave heen taken in 
Europe to carry out enstrntion as a measure of social prophylaxis. 
'I’lie sixtes'iith yearly re]iort (1907) of the Cantonal asylum at 
Wil drscrilies four ease.* of easlnition, two in men and two in 
women, performed — ■with the permission of the patients and the 
civil anlhorilies — for social reasons; hotli Avonien had previously 
had illegitimate children who were a burden on tlie community, 
and all four patients were 8e.\ually abnomuil; the operation 
enabled the patients to he UlKiiated and to work, and the vesultf' 
worn considered in every respect satisfactory to all concerned. - 

The Inlroduetion of enatration ns a nietliad of negative eiigenioB 
hn« IkXH fauililatxiil by the use of new inethoda of performing it with- 
out rlftk, eml without aetual removal of the testes or ovavies, Eor 
men, there l« the ehnple metliocl of vasectomy, as recomineudecl by 
fCititka and many olhare. For women, there is the corroapondiug, and 
alnuist equally eimplo anil harmless method of Kchrer, by section and 
ligation of the Falloiiian tubea Ihrnugli the vagina, as recommended by 

1 Angelo ZuecavcIH. “Aseflaiializsuxlone n aterlUz-zazionE del T)e- 
geaerati,” Ij’Ammalo. 180a*l!H, No. (I; td., “Sur la nCcessite et but 
l(‘» Moyen* iremivCt’lier la Reproduction deft IlomniOH lea plua DcgOnCrGs,’’ 
Internatlnnal f'ongresa Criminal Atilhropology, AmateTdam, IfiOl. 

a Nileke, dmiralbln}/, March I, 1009. The nriginat 

apeonnt of these npernllons is rcprorliiecd in the Pni/nhiah'ifich-'NRuyolo- 
ijta'lia IfVmAPWJW'hi Iff, No. 2. inoj>, with on approving comment by the 
mltnr. Hr. Brealor. As regartlw euatration In America, ace Flood, 
“Cnolrallrin of Idiot Children,” .tari?n>nii .foKraal Ptiyehology, Jon., 
l&OOr aliO, AKeidof and Neurolopiat, Arg., lOOD, p, 348. 
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KiwTi, iir ItojMj’ti vi?ry siiniliir iirtfpcdiirf, mrripd nut in a Tew 

tniiiulnH fiy an PSjM'ru'tita'il liutid, tw rooiuiiiiniulnil by Zuctardlli, 

It lirt« Viw'ii fimiitl tbat Miirutwl i'X|nisiird In Ibn X-Tay» jirinluccs 
stiTility ill Ijotli JWMSPH, iilikn in animiiit* tiiid indii, arid X-riiy workers 
Iwvc to artitjtl. various jirmuitioiis to avoid suiTcrinsji; front Uti» elTrct, It 
lui« Viw-u «»igg(>strd tlsiit tlin ii|))ili»-iilinn nf tlie X tuvs vvonltl 1>f a gisul 
Bulwliluto tor (•astmtiMii it apiif'iira timt llu< rirccto of tiu* apiificalitin 
tire only tikriy to Inst u (rvv yeiirs, vvliirii, iu swtnu! duuMfiil vaitcH, 
mlgUt be an a.dvfintogr', (Si’r j/rdirnl ■/witnwJ, Aii}j. 13, IflDt-, 

to,, Miindi 11, inOS; to., duly ft, IflOT.J 

It ift Bwin'cly jJOBnilik?, it bcciur to imt, to virw oiislration hr a 
melliod of ripgaliv!! oiigi'iiif!! vtilli great ontiiiiRiiisni. Tlirj ruok- 
ItssneRS, tiiorwivtT, witii vliitdi it ik RomfUiiirR projKmot) to njtply 
it by laiV““ owing no lUmltt iff ilie liict tlmt it ia not ro obviously 
ri'pulRivt* HR till! IcsR roilit’al piftorflnro of abortion— ouglit to 
Tcmicr ito very ciiutious. mu.st, too, ilisiniKR tliii iilra of i;ua“ 
tratioii iiH a jtimislinioial ; iia fsiu'li it ia isat inortjly barbiiroiw but 
tli’grjnliiig iiinl is uiilikidy to Ikivi- a biaiditdal oifoct. As a 
mothotl of nogjitivo vugiaiioB U Rltoiilil iK'Vor bo oiirrii’il out o.wopt 
ivitli (.iic! Siibj('rr,s I’onsi’iil. The faet lliat in twiiiu fuses it miglit 
bo iHii'i'asiU'y to niforci) wadusioii in tbo aliaum-f! of faatratioii 
woulil (biulitliss bo !i fart rwrting iHilsiran'i,! in favor of mich 
voitovjit ; Init tin: consfnt is I'sscnUiti if thr aubjort of the; ffijcra- 
tioii ia to be, »4fi'-gUiivi!i'«i from ikgriubitimi. A man wbo liaa 
lifcri tlfgradni inu! riidtidfrn! by uii rnforcwl caslnilioti miglit 
not In' ilangurrms to jiostfvily, Imt snigbt vory oasily binrome a 
flilugiTous nuuibi*!' nf flit! mcifty iu wbirli In* nctiuilly lived. 
Willi thu! prw'antioiia iiml Kafcgniinla, I'lialrntioii may iloubtlcaa 
play a wrlain pin t iu tin* olovatiou ami improvement of tlio raec.'^ 

Tilt* uu'dioila we linve bein I'onsidi'ring, in «* far a.s tlioy 

111 IK iirnlinld*' fliat nisiriUitui may iimve l•s| 1 |'eiid^y udvuutoswmii 
In Itii' vttsv of llte fi-ciiK iiiinds'd. "In toniivrsftsliiri'," says Trrilgitlil 
{‘‘Tin* Ktsdilr Miiid us « toirial IlniigiT," AVi*irir>, Jidy, UKlU), 

"t (iinml lltal (int of n (ntjil uumbi r of Vti7 fVi'ldi' iniiulrd wnineu, iiviuly 
twtifilOis mil liiiil kIv '11 Id) 111 (o «-lTildri'ii, for flu* must prtrl illeyjitililiito 
litiirmvfr. it is iml mii'iniiimiit. liiil. nillior llo* Dili*, tor tliese (umr girls to 
in' ndiitHIt'd iiilii till* ivfirtlimiso niii(r*ii)ity wiinls agniii mid agaiii, mid 
lilt* ijvmofi* DUialn'r of oltojirinit to i'jwIi oik! of llioiii i» |>i'olinldy llirm 
or tour, nlllirmifit ('Vcii siv i« nol un-oniiiioii." In Ids work on Jtontnl 
lirr/riVnrii ( lUi 1 Hu* «mii<* milloir mIioivs Moii nroiinipitioii liy tlio 

)lii*iifully tiriiftonl is, in Kiiglmnl. "Imlli a torriblu and oKlriisivit uvU." 
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limit the procreative poirers of the ksH liealtliy and efFicient 
stofhrt in fi community, are methods of eugenics. It must not, 
liowever, be suiiposed that they are the v’holc of . eugenics, or 
indeed llmt timj are in any way essential to a eugenic Bcherne. 
Eugctiics is concerned with tlie whole of the ngenoie.s which 
eieviitt; and improve Ihe hninaii breed; abortion and castration 
are melliods \rbidi may be used to this cml, but they arc not 
methods of which everyone approves, nor is it always clear tliat 
the end» tliey elTc'ct would not lietter he attained by other 
melliods; in unv case they arc luctliods of negative eugenics. 
There romains the field of positive eugenics, wliieh is concerned, 
not with the climitnition of the inferior stoolcs but with ascer- 
taining which are the superior stocks and with furthering their 
procreative power. 

While the necessity of refraining from procreation is no 
longer tt bar to marriage, the question of whetber two persons 
ought to marry each ritlier still rernaina in the majority of eases 
a wwioufl qmtfdiou from the standpoint of positive ns well as of 
negative engenics, for the normal mnrriage cannot fail to involve 
eliildren, as, indeed, iia chief and moKt dusirable end. We havo 
to con«idcr not merely wbat arc the stocks or the, individuals 
that are unfit to brml, but also wlmt are these stocks or individ- 
uals tliiit arc most fit to breed, and under wdiat conditions pro- 
creation may best be ellecled. The prG.scnt imperfection of our 
knowledge on iliwe questions empbasizcB the need for care and 
caution in approaching their eonsideration. 

It way Ub llLUng. at this point, to refor to tlia esperiment of the 
Oncidn. Connnunity in witabliBliing a aystem of aciontillo prcijmipition, 
under tlio guidance of iv man wlinste ability and distinction as a pioneer 
arc onlj^ to-day beginning to be adequately recogniised. John Humphrey 
w'ttS too far nliead of lii» own, day to be reeogniaecl at bia true 
worth ; ufc tliu most, be was regiirtkii as the sagaoious and succesaful 
founder of a wet, and IiIh nttoinpto to apply eugenica to life only arouacd 
ridicule and persewitlon. «o lluit be wna, unfortuniitely, eonipelled by 
entoide prewure to bring n most instructive ^■xp^‘l■imellt to a premature 
end. Bis iiini and prlncitde arc «<*t fortb in an Kirnafi an ffrientifia 7’ropa- 
printed notue forty yenra agf), wldeli dlBcusses probiema tlmt n.ro 
only now l»(fintiing to nttrnet the attention of the practical man, as 
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viitliiii lli» rangt' «f fnicial Wlii'ii Xit.yet* lunirtl liU vij^iiou') atid 

jii'flclical miinl trt Hip n>ipslii*ii nf piigpiiiiw, (IiiLt quPKtirm whfi cxpluaivcly 
ill tlip liaiul* »jf WLPiitilip lui-ii. wliii fplt nil tliP nuliiriil timiiliiy i>f Iho 
scipiiUfln mnn ItiwnriJn Hm ri-nlizjiliiiii iit lii« firo|wiMi1w, find wIid werp not 
prcpumt to ilpprl a liair'ss lin-nddi fmni tin* (•(invpiitiiniml PUntomai of liudr 
Unit!, Tlic px|«'riiiipiit fif nf OiiPiila, iiirtriipil a now sOigi* fn i]ia 

liinior-v of piigpiiii’i; wiinlcvpr niiglil )ip Hip vhIup rtl ISip, i‘X|«*i'iin('iif»— luul 
a first pspi'riiiipiit I'aniiol: nv't 1w fiesiil -widi Xnji's Uu" (]UMtioiiH of 
BliRpJliPH )iHK«!iil lipyiiiid flii> |inrp1j' fiimlrmir «tiigo in wliii'li, frojil llio 
limi' of I'litio, tlii'V Imd [HiO Pjiilly ri'jswd. ‘‘If i-i Iwniniiij^ flenr/' 

XnyM Htfilps :«l flip lUili'vt, "fimt tin’ fninidiif iiiilH of Wipiitilip stH'ipty uro 
in Hr laid in llip soii’uiilip priqMigiiliiKi of liniiiiiii Is ingH,'' In doing Uiiti, 
vnvmt ndciiil (it (no tiling's; lilood (or liproiUiyi and IraiiiinK', and 
In* imt« liloini lir«(. In Unit, In* Vviits nl nui' willi tins iiioal roront liito 
TiK-lriiiit »'iij.;i'ninlM of to-dny ("i: imlion lins for ji-nr« Itocu putting 
its nionry on ‘ivnvirririiriPiit,' w!ii*n ‘Tli’n’dily* winw in n « inlor,” ns Karl 
IVarsnn prefora to put jt|, and at tin* siinic (imp rprcalcd tlip lirnmltli 
of Ilia t iHioii in Poiiifnirison w ifli (lip niilinary wti'in) ri'tornn r, nlni, in 
liiat day, yvan nsmilty ii fnlialii'iil liidicViT in tin* iilllupupp of triiiiiiiig 
wild aurrotuiilings. Xoyrs Kits foriii (In* jwiKititiii of Itirrvin on Mm 
priiiididi's of liri‘i’'d!iii', tiiol lin* K(pp fii"!oiid Ilnrwiii, wliipli Imd Imnn 
laiirii Ity (iiiiloii. Up tlo ii roriiarka t1i;(. xvlo'ii (■■aiUiii poiiipk In Hni 
[Kiint tvhi'rp it is nin-pHinry to niivaiU’i* funii liioory in Mip duties Itm 
Uii’iiry itiigfp'KlK, 111* “KidpiidrH iiilti tin* jiipokpst i>iin™*rvi(('isni.'* (It ninst 
1« ritniPiiilH'i'Ptl Mml lliis Wilt) M ritlpn at an piiily silagp in tisiUon's work.) 
‘.I’iiiH rtiiipliisiiii) now PMlindy ojt|io<n'il lo Xoyi's' prntdiijil mid n‘)igi(m* 
tPDippriiiiirnl. "lliity is plainj np say wi* nngld, to il>i it- — rvit want to 
do it; 1ml wo paiimsl. 't’lio law of tioii tirgiK na on; 1ml llip, law of 
aot’iptv IioIiIh ns Impk, 't’lio l«tldi'i«t poIIikp i« tliP mifpstt, la't iw takp an 
Uiinrttl and kU'inly Ifuik lit tin* law', It t* only lu tin* timidity of igno* 
riKioa tliiifc llio duly stpi'tim imprii«t!»'«ldp.'' Naye« niitleipattnt GatUm 
ill rngardiiiK pngpnii*.'* ns ii mntlpr of ji-liglom 

Nciypn prrqww'd t<i tfnii tini work of inodprn wipnoe in propiigntion 
".Stirpicultiirp,'' in wSiii-li in; Jiriii .somctimiM Iwi-n fidloivod liy ntliura. 
He poimidi'ii'd Unit it i* (Iw Inisiiiofin of tiii; Jiiirpicnlliirirtt U) kopp 
ill view Imlh ipiiiiiHty lun! ipiality of sliH'ifn, and in; hold tliat, witlioiit 
diitiiiiiisliiniEf ijnnntily> it was (tiisHililo lo raiKO llip. i.piiility liy pxprpiKiiig 
a very Htringpiit di)«priiiiinMtioii in upliipliiig Jimlir*. At tills ijuiiit, X'oypn 
Inm liPflri snpportpii in ns-pnt yparii; li)* Karl tVnrKon and atliprs, wlio 
linv« alunvn tlmt onl.v a n/lnlipply fniiiill portion of a. popiiliition in 
noBilsal to priKliii’ft lliB iiPtt gpiipratirtii, mid tlml, in fai-t, twidvo |»pr contt 
of tsilP gpripriitioii in rimil prmliippn fifty per ppiU. of Hip riuxt jjaiiom- 
tion, Wlial wp iip«*d fo l•|l>'llrl■■ is tlmt tills nmnll rpprndiicing uppllon of 
tlic iKipnlnlimi rihnll l»p Uii! IiprI aduptml lor tin* |inrpoap. "The (fii«fi<ff 3 
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fl} prwliu'tinn will 1»> in ilirw't pMa]M)rtitm to tlin, mimber qf fertile 
feiiinh’!-," a* yoye* mm the qiiesttiHri, "and the mine, produced, ao far 
fiH it n-ill Im rimitli' in invcMu proportion to the 

niiinl«"r of fi'rliHr.ing male*." In tliiH matter, 'Noyea anticipated 
Klircnft'Is. Tlu- t«»i [ti’im-i]jlo« to tm Indd in mind iverc, “Breed from 
the and "Urml in-niiddn," tvilli a cautiona lUid otmaaionnl Jntro 

dncfiitji of tn*»v utrninCi |It, (nny be tinkcfl Hint Iteilimnyr, In hla rEOont 
tint and 7'alfmleji, arpfnes that the an- 

]H*riiir riiN!!*, and suifamitn* individuals, in tlio liumnn apecioa, liave hreu 
prfHliicwi hy sni unormaciinns ndliercnm to exactly theae principlca,) 
“By wftrrftnriii;? «n[»«?rit«r ftiinilica, »tui by hrmllnff tliBso in-iind in, 
snpi'rinr vjirictlca of hmnan Ifeiiifpi iiiiRlit Im producBtl, •wliicli would 
he ituiijMiraldo t« th» llitirmigltiircdit in nli tlie dnmeaWe racca.” lie 
llhiBlrafcn tlnia by tlie t!«rty Iiitilory of tlie .Jhwh. 

Ivoyes tiiiiilly erilk*i»B tlic priwtil. nietlmd, or lack of metUod, in 
matter* of propagarnm. Dnr inarriagc ayateiu, he alatea, “IcaTCS mating 
to 1)0 doterminoi l»y n gonerffll Honiinble." By ignorijig, iilao, tlie gfwtt 
liifrorem-c twtwron (he aovea in repnainctivc power, it “raatriota each 
mao, wlmicvor inny )«* bin potency and bia vnlne, to tbo amount of 
prodni'tiot! of wfiioli ono woman, chosen lilindly, may he capiihh!.” More- 
over, he rrirtliiinra*, "praelienlly it diacriniiimtea ajjaLtmt the beat, and 
in ffiviir of llm worel; for, wliilc tiin good man )vi1l be. lituitwl by his 
eouMnenw (« what this law iiBowh, the- bad man, feea from moral ehcct; 
will distribuli* ids Wfd iM-yond tlie legal limite, aa widely aa he darca.* 
“We are Kiife every way In nayiug Hint thorn is no pnaaibility of carry- 
ing the two pr«-e*|ilia of wdenlifie propafpilitin into iwi inatitution which 
preleinb to no di?»«rlriiinaiinn, nllnwn no aupprcHainn, gives no more 
iiberl)' to 11)0 l)e«fc Uinn to tbo worat, niid wbleli, in fnet, niust inevitably 
iliMiimritulo tbfl Wrong Wfiy. tm lung im the, infei'ior cinaaes are moat 
jircilille and leaxt ntilenabh! to tlm luinioiiiluma of aeinrieo and morality,” 
Tn nKHlifyiiig our aMixiinl irislilutions, K^iyea in»i»t« Ihero are two es- 
Bential fadolai to reniember; the prcHervatkin of liberty, and the pro.ser- 
viUiim of tins home. TUi'i’e rnuat he no eompulaion nbout human 
soirnlirit: pro|mgialitm; it mnat lii' nulonomoua, directed hy ecVf-govcrn- 
nient, "by tim fmf elioiec of lluise who love neicnce well enough to 
‘muStn thi'iiHadvea eiiinii'lia for the Kingdom of Ileavea’a enke.' ” Tins 
home, ttl», mimt Vm* preswrveil, Kinee “niariiuge is the beat thing for man 
«s lie ia;” but it is mseeaanry to enlarge the. home, for, “if all cnuld 
learn to )ov« other children tViitn tbeir own, there, would be, nothing to 
hinder wrienUlio propagation in the midst of homes far better than any 
tliiit now r'vmt," 

Tbia iitemnraWe puniphlot etnitalna tin e.viiositiim nt the preoiae 
turasmren ntlopted by tVm Orietdn Comrmmlly to carry cut tbeae ptin- 
oiphw. Til® two ijwntlai point* wore, as wo know, "male continence” 
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(isw* Muit ji. flfiSJ, and Lhn rtilargml family, in vvliicli all the, men were 
tii!» m-lUiil or potential nml«n of nil lliw woniwi, hut no union for jn'opn- 
gatioii took iilntse, except a« the rewull of tPiuwn iiiul ilelihcraU: rMiilve. 
“Ihn rtiiuinuiiity," say* II. .T. BeyinoHr, un« of the. originnt niemlwra 
Kf'Art OnoMliit. C'ommMrtKg. 1K)I4, ji. Si. “sriw ii family, ns distiiietly wcpa' 
rail'd from wurroundlng wieicty an ordinary lioiiuehulda. Tim tie that 
mtniid it Uigether wan ns jwnnaneiit, and at least a.s inicred, tts that 
n[ iimrring[‘. Every mnn'B eare, and tlie whole of the (Siuinion property, 
vvaiH pleilpnl fur the maialeruijiee and pmfeotion of the women, and 
she Kupiiort and edueaUtm of the eliililren." 11 ia nut prcdinhle tliub the 
Dneidii Community jitrsentiHl in detail the mode) to whitih human 
lawiely genemlly will eonhmni. lint even nl tlie lowwit oatlniate, its 
Mluvived, «« lajrd Morely lim* i«dnUid mil iWrfCTOt, vol. ii, p. 10), 
"how uiodifuible are. eonie of IhMe fiK'te of exisitittg human cliarnoter 
wliieh nrp. vulgarly deemed to In- ultimate and incradlealde,'’ nnd Dint 
"tlie discipline of the appetilee nnd aireelioiiH of ttcx," on whicli tlio 
'iitiire of civiliantion largely rests, i* very far from an iin(>os»ihility. 

In tmmy rc'Hpecte, the Unelda Coiiiinuiiity wa« ahead Of ite lime,— 
and even of oura,-- hut it i» inleresiitiK to note that, in the matter af 
the etmlrol of runeeptioii, our tiinrrlage tiyKteni has ewiie into line with 
till" thi>ory' find prwrtiee of Oneida: it ennnot, indeed, In* said that 
we alwaya iiiiitrol eoneepliim in nreordunn* witli engenie principlee, hut 
the fact that «ueh i-onlrol Ima now iM-eome a gmienilly aeeeiitwl linhit 
of eiviliaalion, to annw extent dejuivea Nnyea' crttieieni of nur ninrriage 
aystmn of the foroe it pr»fw‘,wd ImlC n eenlurj- ago. .tnnUier cliaiige 
in our eiistnma “the advwaey, and even Uic praetiw, of aWwlion and 

eaatnitioie would not have met with hi* approval; lie was alrougly 

o(i)if;iiiwl 111 kith, nnd with tlie high mornl level that rnUnl lii.N eimimunily. 
neither wan ueoeasiary to llifi mainteiiatiee of the aUtpieullurc that 
prevailed. 

'I'iie ttneida Community endtired fur the Mpaee cii one generation, 
anil etime Iti nil end in IHTS). liy no mmiia through n m-agnitirin of failure, 
hot in- (k wise dererenee to external prensiire. It* memhera. many of 
Uieni liigitly eiluenled. nnitinneil to iheriith Llie loeiiuiry tif the priictieB« 
am! ideiihi of the Couiriiuni ly. Noyea Uliller (the lUithor of Tha Uliike 
of II Nrj-. and /Anjfmnnt'K IHtuntearj/) to the lasiil, looked with quiet 
eoKlidenee to the time when. a« he iinticipiited. the greiil, diwxivory at 
Koyea \mnld Ih’ ai’cepted and niinpted hy the world at hirgi*. Another 
meiTiher of Hip Community (Ifenry .T. Seymour) wrote of the Coinimmity 
long nnerwjirdw (hat 'Tt wa.« an nnlleipation nnd iniperfeet, inljiiatuTO 
of the Kingdiim of Ileiiveri on earth.” 

rerliiifirt till' ciiiiimtinesl: fy]H' of |jr(i|Kisal or nttrinjit to 
jniprove tlia biolggritut] level of tin? rnee in by Ibt* uxclnssion of 
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certain olawrA o)f <li'gein»rsitcE Jfroiti UiurriagCj or by tlie encourage- 
ment of better dn»»5'« uf Uie coriniiuiiity to marry. This Heetns 
to be, at pn'i«‘nt, the niost popular form of eugeiiica, and in ko 
far aa it is not dres-kd by wnipulBioii but ia the outcome of a 
voluntsiry resolve to treat tlie ejuBBtion of the creation of the 
race with the jrailrntt raira and goardiuiiBhlp 'wliicli ao tremend- 
ously rijrious, godlike, a task involved, it ha« much to be said 
in ita favor niut nnthing against it. 

But it is anotlier matter wlieu the attempt is marie 
to n'guiato such an institution as marriage by law. In the first 
place we do not yet know euougli about tliu prineiplea of heredity 
aud the transmisBibility of pathological atatca to enable us to 
formulate uoumd Icgifilutive proposals on this basis. Even so 
comparatively simple a matter as the relationship of tuberculosis 
to Jicredity can scarcely be said to be a matter of common agree- 
ment, even if it can yet be claimed that we possess adequate 
mako'iiil on tvhicli to attain a common agreement. Supposing, 
moi’covcr, that our knowledge o)i all these questions were far 
more advanced than it is, rve still sliould not have attained a 
position in which we could lay down gtmeral propositions regard- 
ing tlm dwinihility or tTic undeHirahility of certain claases of 
per«r»na procretiting. Tlie qiieilon ia nccegsarLly on individual 
question, and it can only be decided when all the circuinstauefis 
of the indivUliud case have been fairly passed in review. 

The olijwlicm to any legislative and eompuleory regulation 
of tlie right to marry ia, however, much more fundnniental than 
the ('nrisiderntiou that our knowledge, is at present inadequate. 
It lies in the extriiordiimry confusion, in the minds of those who 
advocate such legislation, between legal marriage and procreation. 
The persons who fall into such confusion have not yet learnt the 
alpliiibet of the subject tiiey presume to dictate about, and are no 
more iiompctent to legislate than a child who cannot tell A from 
B is coiiiiietent to read. 

Carriage, in ra far ns it is the partnership for mutual help 
and I'iirisolution of two people who in such partnership are free, 
if lliey please, to e.vr*rcisfi Hcxual union, E an elementary right 
of every person who is able to reason, who ia guilty of no fraud 
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or €(int*almrnt., iijul «li(i Jiot likely to iiijurt' fli«' pnrtiK'r 
iic!«tel, for in tliat l ujic Htricly is (‘iititled to intcrfi'n' hv virtne 
of it? duly lo protoi't its itiriiilit-rs. But llir risilit ki marry, thus 
utidorstotui, in no way itnohi'P tia? ritjlit In protTcak'. For 
whilo mnrriatjK /wt «’ only nirvi t- (In' two in<iividual« (niiUTTin'tl, 
Bill] in iio ivay atrrrtr (lie Htidn, jiincredfiriii, on Hie ntSier litiinl, 
primarily alTerts Uii- niiinsinmil.v wiiirli is nllintnk'ly nimie up of 
pr(H'rea(r:il ]u rf-iins, iifni ujily sni oinhirily siiTcefts tin; two ituliviit- 
!inl« who are (in* iiSf triuiiontn of ](roiTi'Hl:inu. (So (hat just nr llu; 
iiuliviilmil I'mijtle has' (he lirnt ri-rlit in the (jiiei'tiori of iniin‘ia;fe, 
Uii! Stall! has tho first rijrht in tiio ipu’stiim of proprenlion. i‘!iQ 
Htiite JH jiiKt ns iiii'DiiipcIcMt to lay dmvn the law ahont inarriiifre 
as (he iinliviilual in to hiy down tin* hiw nhont |ii'oereidion, 

'I'hal, howevor, ia only nne-liaVf of ihn folly i’(iiiiriiitte(l hy 
thwtr who would sch-tl (in; (■aniiniali'S for nialriniony hy ntatule, 
ti(!t us supinme — sw is imt iniincd oiny to ('Uppnse-— that a rottv- 
Jijuiiity will meekly aceopt Hie iilislniet jirohihitimis of (lie rlntuti? 
hiBik and fjiiielly po home again when the n-pislrnr of nmrriagPH 
iiiforlim (liein ilnd. they are shut out from legal jnatriiimtiy hy 
the lieu* Inlik; of jirohildted diyreos. All e\jdieit jiroliihiUon tn 
procroali* within riiiireiage is an iinjilieit neniiisi'iiui t‘i pcoereide 
outside tinirriapi*. Thins the uji'leeirable iiroereiitiiDi. irnsteiid of 
lining earriwl out umh-r tlte haisl diUij,;<wssws nomlilioHw. is efirrind 
out iimliT (ho mort dangerous mn<iiii<ms. and (he m-t ri-ssiiit to 
tlio eominunity is not a pain ioif a loss. 

Wliiit (-ei’iiis iisuiilly to liapjien, in the prs'senee of a formal 
!e;,dshitive jirohihition apaiiin, the marriiip' of n pariinujiir ehisfi. 
i« H eomhimition of vsirious i vits. In part ttn* law liwonu's a 
dead leller, in part it is evaded hy ski!) ami fr;nid, in part it ia 
oheyed to give rirv to wor.-e evils, 'rhiis Uii)i]ieni‘d. for insktnee, 
in Hie 'I’er* k di.*stri«'l of llie l*aiii-a-'us where, on the rii-uuind of a 
medical eommitt's-. !«rie,s|,s wen* jindiihiled fnaii marrying 'per- 
win.« ainong whore rehi(ii.'»'S or inn'eslry aii}' easef* of leproav had 
weiirred. So miieli sun! ~w-h various miseidef was (‘aiised liy 
t loK oriler tljid it was rpeedily withtlriorn.* 

I iitfn evauipJi- !>• (■ i on. I liv tv.-d"iaiinii(. ’'.*sUiii ISki’a®!* 

niid Mini inai*." hi nejiiiioi joal Ivuaiiai'r, tinrl in HttUr- 

iiffii fit . 
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If we* rciiuinil.u.'r thut th(; I'atholic Llliurcli was occupied for 
more tliiiii a thtmtuuid i'carH in the atteiinjt to iiripose the prohibi' 
tion of iriiirringu ou its priustlwudj— an educated and trained body 
of inc-ti, whd Inid <uery sfiirilmil and woiddly luotive to accept tlio 
jiroiiiliilion, aiui wi-re, iiitireovcv, brought up to regard aacetidHiu 
as the liert ideal in lifC;,' — wc may realize how absurd it is to 
Htlcnijit In gait* till- Willie end hy mere cuaiial proIiibitioiiB iasued 
to nrilraiiK'ii jienplt; ivitli no inotivea to obey such proUiliitions, 
and no idmik of celibacy. 

The liopclcssncaK mid even abaurdity of eRecting the eugenic 
iinprovcntent of the racf? by merely placing on the statute boolc 
praiiiliiliorm to certuin elaa^es of people! to enter tlie legal bonds 
of matrinnmy aa at present conatituted, reveals the weakness of 
those wim umlervaUit* the eugenic irnportance of cmvironinent. 
Tluwe who alVimi tlint heredity is everything end environment 
mdlilng st-mn siritngtdy to forget that it is precisely the lower 
t'hwsrs— (hof.’c wliii are m«wt sulijceted to the influence of bad 
enviroimient— -who procreate most copiously, miwt recklessly, 
and most diKiiFtniiialy, The restraint of procreation, and a coii- 
comitiint regard for heredity, increase pari passu with improve- 
ment of the environment and rise in social well-being. If even 
already it i-an lie said that prohalily fifty per cent, of se.vunl intei- 
rourne—pi'i'hitptt the most proereatively productive moiety — stakes 
jibifc mitsitli- legal marriage, it becomes obvious tiiat statutory 
probibitiiiii to the unfit classes to refrain from legal marriage 
merely involves their joining tlie jirncroating cbissc.s outside legal 
matritimny. It is also clear that if we are to neglect the factor 
of environniemt, and leave the lower sooinl classes to the 
ignormice mid r(‘eklessne.ss wliicli arc the result of such environ- 
iiierit, tlti! only practical method of eugenics left open is tlmt by 
cusinitimi and abortion. Hut this method — if applied on a 
wbcihsale scale as it would need to be- and without reference to 

1 t nuiy licre ngniri refer to hea'a iostnietivi! 7/iWioij/ of Sacerdotal 

Cl /jliftf'u. 

!! til Knjiliitifl, Sif.flOO ll|■lpIi^lnliH for lulmlsHian to the. niivy am iin- 
iiiiiilly i'i‘iict«'il. nri'l iiUIiiiukIi the iiliysinil rcr|uii’i‘iiiiMilH for (‘iilistnicTit 
in tlie «rui\i are iiowiuluyti exlreiiuty imuiointii, it ih csLiiiiiitpO liy fiim- 
ernl Miiuriiiu that at least ais-ty per cent, of rceniita and woultl-liB 
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till! con*«eint of the indiviiluul — is entirely opjKisetl to modern 
democratic feeling, 'riioa tliosc Hliort-sighteil cugeniitH who 
overlook the imjwrtanee of eiivirfiiiincnt are ovcfrlooking the only 
pmctical cliamiel through wliii-h their niiii-i ean lie realized. 
Attention to procrentinn and nlteniion to enviromiient are not, 
a« some have eupjKwsed, anlagonirlie, Imt (hey play hannoniausly 
into eadi other’s hniiils. The cure fi»r cnvironiiiont leailsi to a 
restraint on rwklear procreation, and ike restraint of jirocreation 
hnids to iinjrroved cnvironineiit, 

Ijcgialation mi ninrriiige, to Iw i!lTK-tniil, mupt be onaeled in 
the home, in the sclmol, in llu! doetorV cinirnlting room. Force 
is helpliffl* liere; it is edncatioii that is needed, not merely 
insiruction, hut tlio edociitioii of the conBeience and will, and the 
training of the emotions. 

lA'gal action rtiay i-ome in to further this priww^s of educa- 
tion, though it cannot rcjilace it. Tiius it is very desinOde that 
when there has hwn a cniicciihm'iit of .Hcrions diwase by a party 
to ii lUnrriage kucIi concealiiient should he u gronin! for divorce. 
J'jpilcp.sy may he taken ii« typic.-d of the disease.^ whieli should ho 
a (nir to itrocrcatioii, and their ctimralmcnt lajuivident to lui 
annnliueiit of nunriiige.^ In the I'nited .Slatt'S Ihe Supreme 
Qptirt of I'lrror.s iif t'oimirfliiait laid it tlown in tlltifl that the 
.Superior (,’ourl lias the ]nAvcr to ]>iiss a dw tm' of divorce when 
one of the piirtiw liiifi eouccided tlic exi'Hloiice of ejdlcjjKy. 'I'liia 
rveiglity delivcrcnee, it low heen weU said," niark.s n forward 
i5te]> io hmnun progress. 'I'licre unj many other serimwly path- 
ological conditions in which djvoree slmiihl he iironnunwd, or 
indeed, occur milomiilically, except when proereatiem has Iwen 

ri'cniilK iu.' ilisiiii"4w>d iw until. iSi-i' r.ti., Williatii (Viatcn, tVuty 

of lie* Mcilii-al ri'<tf(*»>>i>>i| in lit** t'tcM'ntion of N'uti«mii| TleleviHnitinii.o 
/In'/imh tfciO'ertt .fouimif. M.iy 1. Uirm.j [(, ejin w«ri*e!_v Iw claiiaeil tlmt 
nicii wim ere w*l i leendi ("r Me* tuniy lire gi«i<t ennugli for tin; 

great fii«k of iTcatiiig Ih.' future nice. 

1 The rcciiiZiiilioii of a** n Imi* t*< firocreiiliou in not, iwr'iit. 

Tliere iw wiitl (o t.i* a rwent in I’.n* iio-hiic* .,f Hit* ftnvii of I.iiioii in 
wliii’Si ■vv.'i* iiilimig>"il lo 1*1- ri va!i>1 rcaroo f**r the carlccIrsiUon 

of a, tif'lrollml I /hi/h/i Ihifirtil .hmrmil. VVli. It. U10:i, |i. aKSi. 

l/nOWtf .n*T.<ii*//, Aptil I t, itmu, Jrt ralifuriliri tilul eoiiio 
otlift' SlaO-u. t( jij.rti:u« Ihiil iha'cit regarding litndlli !» H, ground for 
till* annul mrnl ot uimriage. 
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teiioiinfoi], ior in tlmt case the Siato is no loiigur concerned in 
tlic rclalioiifinii, except to puiiisk any fraud committed by 
(■(incoalnieiit. 

71m ticmnnil tlmt a intHlIciil ctsrtillpnLe of licalth sliould ba com' 
pulwiiy nil martiagr, Uaa btn'ti r»p«ially nmae hi Sraniie. In 1868j 
Dulay, of Lyons. prn|(««wl, intlpcd, tlmt nil peTsonu, witlioiit exaeption, 
oliould rottiprllcil It) posiHOM a earlinctihs ot Iu'bUIi ftiiil diseRSCj a Ithid 
»f Mnitary pimisfwirt. In 1872, Itertillon (Art, "Ocmtigvapliifl,” J5io<(oH- 
jiaiYo jUfK'ifi'lafn’iiii/mt dtr* .l/CtfirulB*) iidvoctitcd tho rogiatratioDf 

lit, mBTring)’, of llm rliirf antlirovniUigh'nl and piitliologLcial -tijiita of the 
lunlnieliiig pnrfira (lll•iJ4ht, nviglit, t'lilor of Imir and cyc.s, muacmlar 
forew, HIM' of lirad, comlilion of vision, Vienring, etc., deformities and 
dnit'i'lH, etc.), not mt iiiunh, IioViuvit, for tlic end of preventing undesir- 
alil«< nmrringi'H, as to ftifililnte llin study and fmnparisoii of liuiiian 
grtmpw lit partifiuhir periwls. Kubswpiciit deiinindK, of o, more limited 
and partial rlmriirler, for legal medinnl (‘crtifieatnB an a condition of 
niarriagn, have In-fti innde fiy Fniiniicr (fvpp/iifi'* et jl/ni iiipe, IHOO), 
Caralia (La KniVwa cl In Mmiaifr, IHHO), and Julliwi (Hlennrr/iaffie et 
.l/Uf ireyr, IBipS). In Austria, llaskovi'e, of I’lagiu’. (“Contl'at Matrimoninl 
et L'llygifint I’ulilimie," ('i,jiipli;»-iriulnfl (.'oiijjf* f nfcniutioiial dc Afede- 
ciiir, LiibIhui. lilHd, Kiutimi Vll, |), (iflOj, argnes tlial, on marriage, a 
iindiisil I'crtifn-at*' Hliould la) presriiteJ, allowing that the subject is ex- 
empt froiii tulasrenloaiw, ahmlitiliimi, HyiiliiUs, gmiorrlKra, severe mental, 
nr niTvou*, or other ilcgimewtive stale, likely to be injurious to the 
other [mrlnet, or In tins olfspring. In Ameriea, Itosenherg and Aionstam 
iirgiie that every fandidiita for iimrriagi:, iiiulii or female, should undergo 
ft atriet examimirmn liy n coiupetent board of medical exiimiiicrH, con- 
eerning (1 1 Fniiiily and Past History (syphilis, consumption, ftlcohnUsm, 
nervona, and iiientftl diwrim'Bl, ftiid |3) Ktftlua Presons (thorough ex- 
nmirml'nm of all tlu* orgnnal ; if Hfttiafactory, a ecvtiflsa.t6 of matrl- 
umnial eligildlily would then be granted. It is pointed out that ft 
measure of this kind woidil render uimeeesHftry tlus acts piiaacd by some 
Sillies for the piiiiisliuient by Am», or imprisonment, of tlie conceftlment 
of iliseuKC, Kill'll Key iilso cotlHidel’S (/ji'cfco ilfnj J5?Ae, p, 430) that eaeli 
parly at marriuBe silmulil prortnee n certiOeate of health. “It seems 
to me just ns nceesiimry,’' slie remarks, elscwlicrr! {Oeiiiurii of- Ihe Ghildi 
('ll. I). ^‘to deniiinrl medical testimony concerning capaeity for marriage, 
BN eimcerniug eapneity for military serviee. In the one case, it is a mat- 
U'r nf giving life; in tlie other, of taking it. nlthniigh certainly the latter 
awfiakin lift)* hitlierto Viecn eoiiBidered n» much tlie more serious.” 

Tim eertlAcnlis, us uKunlly ndvoenteil, would be a private but 
niK'mnry I rgi limn lion of tlio marrhigo In the eyes of the civil and 
so 
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relijftouB awtlwritiw. Sucli ti *(<■]*, riMjiiirt'il for llic* protw;tion 

alilit! of till! coiijvigiil imrtiiir uml of tio^iorily, wuulil involve a luw 
legal argjiiiixatiiiii of tlii> imUrinwniul niiiliini. Tlnit hik'Ii ilemaml.*) 
arc *0 trwjiiciitly nmilo. i-- a aij^iiilii nut nign of the growth of mural 
cwtisM'loiiKini** in Hu- TOininuiiify, iiiul i( in gooil (hnl Ihe |iiil)liR sslioiild 
be niiolr Hcqiiainlcil witli tlic tiigoiit iiwil fur llicm. Hut it in liighly 
undMirnlili! tlml llitiy ■■lionlil. nt pri tuoil, nr. |«Tlinpx, evur. Ih* I’liilwiflird 
in Uignl i’luli'H, Whftl ih iircd.Hl in (lie TOltivatiiin of tlic {cclitig of in- 
dividual rcHjH»)u«il»ilily, mill tlio ilrvolojinicnt of siwial niitagoiiiHui (ovvardti 
lliow' iniliviillials wlio fail to |wo|aiiw' llii-ir ii“>|«)HHiliilify. It in tlm 
reality of marringo, aiul not iti nu'r*’ Segal foniiH. that if ia uio’M.mr)’ 
(o act H(aJn, 

'I’lic voluntary iintlwul if." flic niilv sotimil wav (if iinpronoli 
in tliin matter. Diidatix (•(iiiaiili'roil that tlw t'ainlitlaU! for 
itiftrriagK slioulil piwrow a I'l'rtilicata i.if In-ailli in luucli tlio ssnint* 
way iiH the cuiuliilato for lifi' aHHiiratU'i', tlu! of profon- 

sioiifl] Kccriwy, aa woli uf tltat of i:oii!pnl!»iiiu, no iiiori' I'oming into 
one* qiicKtion tlmn itito liio otltiT, Titm* ix no ri'iiRon wliy aiifli 
mlilieBtCit, of tin I'lilirriy volniiinrv l•)!l|rat■t^>r, “timiUI not 
biH'oaiu custoniary innnirK thosi' p«‘t>inn!i wlui arc minicionlly 
(ailiglitencd to realize all tin? grave porsonnl, faiinly, and Ricial 
iaatii’S invnlvt'd in itiari'iago. The syidcin of I'ligi'nit: t'ertilicii- 
tiijii, aa origiiiutrd and rlcvcSopcd Ijv tJidloTi. wi!! I'oiiatitiite a 
vhIiihIiIo infftriinii-nt for raiHin'f tin* JKoral ronwionsmi'Ha in tliis 
nialti'r. (lallon'!* luj'i'nii- alvs would iloal taatiily willi 

till} natund vjrtuorf of saijirrior liorodilarv liri'ial 'tho inililui 

l'(‘(•pJ^^itio^l of a natund nuliilily"- luit Ihry would iiipludcs tlie 

(jiiOKtinn of pt‘rfi(miil Inadtli ainl pcivonitl aplitndi'.^ 

'I'o demand eimipulfi-orv fcrtilu ati'n of lienlth at ntarriagti is 
inifi'i'il to licgin at the wrotio etid, It woidd md only lead to 
loadojia and iintueouiioiisi hut woidd proltalily eall forth a 
rcaetiiin. It in fir.Ht iKTiwarv to en'ote an entfnotiaain for 
liealth. a inorid I'oru-riiiiee in imdtera of procreation, togi'thc'r 
with, on the Bcietitifir aide, a genenil habit of registering tlio 
anthropological. pHn-hoIooicji). and pathcdogical data coneerning 

I S'ir )'*. (inlloa, Inifi tltiiKiin Fiteu/Ji/. Tvvi'rynmii'« Id- 

hriiry |j|i. ’*|) - rif_ f{)il(oii’« M*llif'l"‘(l Kswtyn in l^ugmip.% 

rifinall.v polilijilieit iiy (lie Kiigi nicn fCilui'atiuli KiHriiily. 
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tljf; iridi^’iilnfil, from liirtli oiiwarclSj allogrtlmr apiirb from mar- 
riiige. The enrliur tIoimmdH of Diday and Burtilloji wuro tlnis 
not only on U poimder but also a niorc practicablG basia. If such 
records wci'e kept from birlli for every cdiiklj there rvmild be no 

for s*pefinl rxiimiiialion at tnarriage, and many incidental 
ends wcnild he gained. There i» diffievdty at present in obtaining 
such vorords from (he iiinmcmt of hirth, and, so far as I arn 
aware, no attempts have yet liecii made to establish their aystem- 
iiUe rcgialriitimi. lint it is (piih! jiossihk, to liegin at the hegin- 
niug of M'lmol life, and Chia is now done iit many schools and 
colleges in Knglnnd, America, and elsewhere, more especially as 
regards anlknijitilogicnl, pliy.siologieul, and psychological data, 
each (.'hild being submitted to a thorough and searching antliropo- 
metric e.Vfiininatimi, and time fiiniislicd with a fivstematk; atate- 
immt of bis pliysical condition.^ This e.xamiiiation needs to be 
Htmuhirdized and generalised, and repeated at li.vecl intervals. 
“Every individual eliild,” as i.s truly stated by Dr. Dukes, the 
riiysieian to Hiigljy School, “on his entrance to a pnbliu school 
should he as earefnlly and as Ihtmmghly examined as if it were 
for life insurunee.” If this procedure were general from an early 
ago, Ihcrc would bo no liardship in the production of tlie record at 
iMfirriage, and no o|tjiorlmiity for fraud. I'lie drmier of each 
persmi might w«'ll he vegiBlcred by the State, as wills already are, 
and, HS in the. cast: of wills, heomne freely open to students when a 
century hud elapsed. I'^ntil tliis has hecn done during several 
centuries mir knowledge of engeuie.s will remain rudimentary. 

'riictc cmi 1:« liHlft (inulit tlic eugtmin attitude. towardB luar- 
riage, mui llic rafiisJUMiliilil.}' of Hic iiiilivirlniLl for tlip. future of Uik moe, 
is Ucccmiiug tiiorc rwogniisctl. It is tum.stimtly Imppcning that persona, 
alMiiit to marry, iipiirtmclt tlic pliysii'iuii in ii stirta nf aerlous anxiety on 
tliiis point. I!rt[li1iart, iiulmt IJmiitial of ifcntn-l Science, April, 11107, 
p. 277), Vii'Hevoa lliat iimrringeB are HcUlom broken off on tliia ^rouml ; 
tl-is RwniR, liowaver, tm pcBsimistio. a view, and even when tlio jrmr- 
riiigo is lint broken off the reflolvi! is often nitidc to avoid procreation. 

( For Home npcount of the jut'th<ii1n and rcKults of tlic work in 
x.-lmola. sfsi iWrtrimi C. A. WliidU!, '‘AutliTosJUinotrie Work in ScIiooIb, 
iltHlitHil .UffgMinc, Fob,, 1MB4, 
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Cktusicut, WHO Bmplmstimfs { fftjuitne rif (hr .Mtiiri. p. "-I) dm imporlftticn 
of ''in«iuiriR» by woli of <ln' porliofi (o tlu* life ciiiilnul, by (lii-ir paronl^a 
Wild llmir doctors, (o iH'roiIity, lotiipi'rfiriuoil, uikI l/ctiUli," in tiTore 
liGfw'ful of tlie rraolti* tbtiii fr<ju)i«ri. ”1 biHn' Ik'cii vpry iiuicli im- 
proswl, of llltc jmrtTS,'' lii? vvriffw l-fmirnnl of Ifruro? .'•Vfrnrr, Oct,. MI07, 
p. Vlf>|, ‘VitH tltn Wily in wliicli tlii« j«nbj<*l i« tiilsirig pOiimwiiioh of 
fntelliff'iil jiKTipb', by ilu; ii«iiil«*r of liinM oin; Ik c*i?ijtnltcil by young 
ItJon Olid young wtuurlT, profwitiiig to inr Tiy tlioir bitliora nr 

inolbi-l'K. I ll«i‘d In liiivc flu- fi-i'liiig ill fill" biick nf my mind, wilt'll 
I wn« i'(imiiilfri:l, thttl, if did nut nintfi'r wbnt I miid, if would tinf, milkti 
any rliirpri'ium, Wuf if in miiltiiig n dilfcn'iiiT j niid I, mid utin-ra, ^•l;mld 
bill Ilf HcuriTi rtf »mitriri> 4 i>« ivbii-li wi-rc luit (iflf in fuiimijin-noo of psyclii- 
dtrir Mi-dical (idviw','’ 

KlFcn Kny, iilsn, refer* to dm fp-owiiig lemjuiuy iimuiig Imtli nipji 
jitid wniin-ii, fu Ik- inllmrnri-il by eugi-iiii! ™ii!D,iilc'j'iilion in fmiiiiiig partiiwr- 
nliips for lift! iVrntartf u/ the f'lisli], I’ll. T). Tiirt rmigiiilinn of tlio 
eiigi'iiic fttfilmltf lowtirdfi iimrriiigir-, flic ijiiii-kfiiing uf tlic scwial and 
individual crtiiM-ii’ni-p in riintter* of bemlity, ns iil«) flii' avfiluniiUiK In- 
lriHli|i‘fiiiti of wwtiflfiilinn ami tygisfratitm. will In; fiirflu-ri'd by Ibis 
gniwlng b'tidvm'y fo Uic MM-irtliMliuit of nu-dii iin-, and, indml. in il,a 
ftbiwnM! wiiiild lt« iiiif«j!«*il!le. i.Sirt' c.g., Unvidock Ellis, The iVti/foitafieo,. 
lion tif Ilmiih.i Tin; growth of tin- Kliib' Mi’dical i frgiaiiiwUiun of llrnllli 
in slwdy niid rontimitins, lUid i» rtiiiBlaiilly fuvvring a hufti-r fiidd. Tins 
day of the jirivnd; prntrfilifiiir'r of riiodiciiH* — wlio iviis Ircrttrd, (in Diiclnux 
(E'/fySir'iip Hociate, p. ailfti put it, "like ii groiTi-, wliuw *lnip Him ciw 
twni'V nwy l■l^t♦<l‘ a.»nl b-uvi «* In- pU-iV!M*!«, nnvS wln*u Iw pli'iiHrs’*— -will, 
dinibtktKs, Hiwiii bu uvnr, ft in now lu-giiiiiinj,' fu be frit dint Iirallb i« fur 
toti writins II iimlliT, not tnily fi'inn tbi- individual but. itlao from llio 
m-'iiil pidiit, rtf vii-w, III In* b*fl (*■ privalr ("iiprii-c. 'Ilii irt ii», iiidt'i’d, if 
tBiidtinpy, in sinir ijiiiirti'M, tn fenr flint uunu* dny Mn-iely may riifili to 
till' iipjimiili' u’flfi'iin*. and btnv In-fun; ini-di- im- with Ibc wiim; nnrcasoiiing 
ib-ri-rciicrt Iliat it rtiur bowed Iwfnre ibiNiIrtgy. 'rbiii diiiigiT is utill very 
reiiioti;, not S« it likely, indeisl. Iliiif nu'dieiiie vvill ever eUiim any ini- 
llirtrily of fluH kind. 'I'lir wpirif of uirdieine bas. notorinnHly, been 
inflmr tewnrds Ibn ns-<i*rtiuti nf seeidb-Eui dinn uf diijpini, and tins 
filniitieii ill fitis tiebl will tdivny* be in it buiiel,-ssly Riiiiill ininoHLy, 

'Hu; iiitmdiK-iiini (if nuthtditii; jit-rsonal miortla 

fovmifg all i‘S5pntial ilnlu— lu-inlitiiry, ajiUirnponifttrit: iintl 
jiatlKiIrtgifiil fiiiniot fail (o In* a fom* PU lln; eiilo of iioaitive 
Its well aw of iii'gatit'i' I'ligcuicw, for It wuiild tend to pfoiiioto 
till' iii'ot-renfiiiii of (In* III iiw wi'il !ia rurfriel tloil, of tlia mi/it, 
vvitlmift any k-gi«!iilivc ctijnjudrioii. With tlio growth of cduta- 
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tiori a regard for studi ri'cru’ilH as a preliminary to marriage 
wnuld linciiiK' ns murlt a mattpr oJ: course ua ouea was the: regard 
to llic restrict if ms im[iosed by Canon Uiw^ and as still is a regard 
ffl nitmt'.v or to cfiHtc. A woman (aiii ufiiiully refrain from marry- 
ing u man with no luoiiey mnl no jiroapects; a man may be 
jiassioniitcly in love with ii woman of lower class thiin liirnBelf 
tint 1 h‘ Kcldnm marric's lier. It needK but a clear general per- 
ception Ilf hH Ibrit is involved in beredity (ind health to Jnake 
ewgcnie miiHulcratiotm lajually iiifUicntiiil. 

A dimrriminiiling regard to the ipuility of oITsprlng will act 
bemdit'i.i!!y on the isiile of positive eugenics by aubatituting tlio 
])eraiciiin.« tiTulcncy to put, a premium on escesa of cliildbirth by 
the more rntiutml riictliod of putting a premium on tbo quality 
of till* cbibl. It has bes'n one of tlm most unfortunate results 
of tiu! iiiania for protesting against that deeline of the birthrate 
wbieli is nlways arid everywhere tin; result of civilization, that 
there Inis hcen « tendency to oifer special Rodal or pecuniary 
advimtages to tlm parenU of largo families, yince large fam- 
ilies lend to lie ilcgclicrate, niirl to lieenme a tux on the eoirimunity, 
since ra|iid pregnancies in succession arc not only a serious drain 
on tlie atreiigtli of the motlier but are now Iriiown to depreciate 
seriously the tpsaUty of tlm ollspring, and since, moreover, it ie 
in large fmnilics tlmt diwuse and mortality chiefly prevail, all the 
iotert*Hts of the coinimuiity are against the placing of any 
prcnhnm on largo familica, even in the caoc of parents of good 
stock. The intf-ri^tB of llic State are bound up not with the 
quantity but with the quality of its citizeiiB, and the promium 
slmubl lie phuTil not oil tlie families that reach a certain size but 
oil llu; individual children Unit reach a certain standard; the 
aitaiumcfil of this slamlani could well be based on obaervationa 
made from birth to the fifth year. A premium on thia basis 
would bo as hcncficial to a State as lliat on the merely numerical 
basis is pcrnieioim. 

This ronsidcration applies with still greater force to the 
profwsalfs for the ^'systeiiintic endnwrnent of niotlierhood” of 
wbieb wc hear more and inore. Ru moderate and judieioua a 
sueial reformer ns llfr. Sidnuy Webb writes; “We Bbflll have to 
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fucc Owj probkjm of llio Msti'oiiitif cioiowiucnt of mother hood, 
find idaoi} this most jaili»(irii«il(!o of iiiS profoPsLonn upon mr 
lionoraldc cconmnie Imssfl, At pwont it is ip;ni)rt»d as an ovaaipa- 
Uon, uurrnniimndod, ami in no way lumorod iiy the .Stato,’*! 
Trill* ns this sLatiam-nt is, it niiisl; iihviiw lie reiiiririltcred tliat an 
indmiH'iiSfildo )iri<Iiniiniiry to any ]irfns»sfil for tin; cndowinont 
of Jiiotlii'rlmod hv Iht! Slate is a I'h'iir coma’|*tiou of thi* kind of 
Miotherlmnd wldoh the Stiiti’ mpdrru. To inulow the ri'i'klosa 
and itidisc'fimiriutn molhiThood wSiirli w<?, around us. in 
em'Oiinipi', fJnit is, hy Stall' aid, llm pi'odiu'tirni of eiiiziais a 
large, jir(i)K)r(i(ni of vvlirnn tin; State, if it dared, wonld like to 
destroy afi nsttit, is too riilicnloiis a jirojiosa! to deserve diseus- 
sioti,” 'J'lie otdy Bmind reji'aiii, iiidi'i’d. for the emhnvnieiit of 
mntiierhiaid is (Imt it wnidd v-mihle ihe State, in its own interests, 
to furllier the nutnral eeh'etion of the lit. 

As to the pnsifive ipiaiilies whirli the .State is entitled to 
endow in its eiiermriigiinii'id of mollierlmnd, it is Still too early 
to speak with eomph-te UHsi.iram-e. Xegatsve engeiiies temls to be 
ahead of positive eiigesdes; it is easier to deteet had Rhwks Ihiin 
to he ipiite mire, of good stoeks. Bolti on the Heievditic aide and 
on the soeiid side, leon ver, we are hegiiniiiig In idtuin a, etearer 
I'eaiividion of the end to lie nttainid and a more preeise knowl- 
eilgi! of llte niethods of alteiiiiiig' il.‘* 

I'h'eii wlieji We have gained a fairly clear ixmeeptinii of the 
sttwka and the inditidinds wldeh we are justitied in etieonruging 
to iinih'i'take the task uf proilneing lit eiliiiens for the .Stntii, the 
prohleiiis of jirtwreatioii are Ijy no meuiw at an end. lU'fore we 

> Tlte inoHt luUalilr step* in lids direclien liuve Ufm taki'ii in 
tieriimtiy. For an in’iiiniil nf llin I'.vin'riiiM'iit nt. Kurtsrnlie, sen Dm 
Xrvt' nliiifj, J.hv., IIUjS. 

• tiiH minted ill ,Vmiaf-/VMtit<'me. Ilei’., IKQS, ji. 8a7) 

sjiMilirt slrnoftly. Inn iint ten «lr>iiij,;Iy, eoiiceriiiiiK tie- telly nf miy iinlis- 
ei'iiiiiiiiitB Piiilowjiit'iit ttf lam-rvatiuii. 

aOii IliK .wieiilitie sitti-, in siilililien l«i die frnitfnl inel 1 intis nf 
#liilislie«1 hiiiinelriin. wliieti lniv<* idteail.v tu'eii iinnil iiim'ii miuh |'runiiw 
attnelM'S In wurlt nliing lie* liiwi inilint“4 he Mi'inii'l; see. W. Hiih'son, 
Atrnr/eJ’fl /'j inrfjnh'J! nf //emtfjf/, linitl; (ilmi. \V. It, tes'k. /femil /‘roifrmg 
»(( Ifie Kiiifli/ rif Vf>rinlin». //ejv rfify, on'/ IX 'ilutinn, mid R, 0, t’nnnistt, 
,t/i iif/e|i»m, tlUI7 (,'Siin'tii'iin eililimi. leiDi inlt'ri'>4i)ig prnfHrB liy Guylord 
Wllsldre, triim the {S«'i«liHlir iwiiit of view, llltHll. 
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cun ffl imult iis inquire wlnit are the conditions under which 
Halecled individual umy lust iiruereatc, there is still the initial 
qiu'slitni t« Iji; dwided whether those individuals are both fertile 
and jiulcnt, for this is not guai-iintced by the fact that they 
Iteloiig ht good stoi-ks, nor is even the fact that a man and a 
woiiian are ferlile with iitlier peraona any positive proof that they 
will be fertile with eneb rdbei'. Among l:lu: large Tnaases of the 
IKipulaiioti wlm do not sei'k to make their vrn ions legal until 
thtme uniotiH liiive proved fi-rtile, tins difficvilty is settled hi a 
simple and praelienl manner. The question is, however, a 
««riou« ami (mzardrnm one, in tlie jire.s-ent state of the marriage 
law* in most eounlries, fur tliose elasaes which arc aceustmned to 
hind Ibeiiiselves in legal marriage without any knowledge of their 
potency and fertility wilh eacli other. The matter is mostly loft 
(o chiuue, and aa U‘gal marriage cannot usually he dissolved on 
llie grouinl Unit tlu-re arc no tdTs]u’ing, even although procreation 
w erunuionly dechired to Ite the chief end of inarvjagc, the question 
a.“suinca niucli gravity. Tlie ordinary range of Bterility is from 
seven to tifleeii per tfeul. of all marriages, and in a very large 
prapurtion of IheiU.’ it is a sunrre of great coneurn. This could 
1 h' avoided, in some measure, hy examination before marriage, 
nml almost altogeUier by ordaining that, as it is only through 
(dfspring that a marriage litis any concern for the State, a legal 
iiiJirriHge could he dissolved, after a certain period, at the will of 
eitlier of tlm |»iiri:ies, in the absence of sudi oiTapring. 

It wies foriiierlj" sappnserl tlmt wben a iinitiit proved infertilo, it 
was llie wife whii was n1 fault. That tndic.t la long sinoe explodcfl, 
hit), l•vell yet, a man giuifrnll.v hiv more conM-rnnil aliont his potency, 
Hint is, his ability to tw'rfi'irin Hit! ineelmnieid act of coitas, tban about 
his feriiliiy. tliut i«. Iih iihiUly lo product! living apevraatozon, thouRli 
the latter I'uiidition is a laiieli mori* (•oiiunoti aoiirce of aterility. “Any 
man,” says ATflinr tVinpi'i- ilhilinh Mrdinal Joiuiwl, May 11, 1907). 
“wlm inis any sexual ilefeid or iniilformatinn, nr who baa suffered from 
uay ditieatw* or liijury of tlie geliilii-uviiiary organs, even lliough ctimpara- 
livrly trivial or onn-abkil, and alMiimgh bis eopuliitivo power may bo 
usiiinpairwi, abtnild be looked upon us possibly aterilfl, until eome sort 
nf (svidenee to tini r-unlrary lias been obtained." Tn ease of a sterile 
marriage, tbo imssiblo euaae ahould first be lavcatigiited In tbe busband, 
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{flj' St. i* MTOjmrsiEivdy wisy to iisaminv tlic sfitu-n. mid to aKOPttniii if it 
oonUiw rtutivo «p«rmato?/ui, in iv <’(iiiis!ridi(‘iT>4iv« windy nf 

slyiilf! )URHi!t{t«*R (“I)i<« Sti-riU-n ICIieii," /»« iS'esHiiii i 4 »r‘ii‘ 

tmhafi, ISM, tinfl 1 nml iSj, llint Jii lvyn llft1i« nf Mlnrili: nisirrixgwi 

ttiB nmn i» nt. fault; nin.-lliird of fni.li xiijirriajir'* arc (he remvlt of 
vcmemal diwnws in (iic husband hiiiisidf, or lrmi«nutU‘il to ilm wife. 
Clonofrlni’a i nut nun’ r:«i inii«ii(nu( n 'nnfM* uf elerility n» it, 

wan n. few jojirs! ngo; Krhi'iik iiuikc?i it r<»!>smii«iltl<! for only ahoot thir- 

Iwn JUT ifHt Rtcfili- uiiirriitRn-*! frf. Ki»«-h, Thr fi'-.nml l.ifi- of li'wMiojii, 
I’ilikiiti /«? ifiijtifl lliat of UPiirly five him* 

clrcd naiwi in ivhicli In- I’Unmini'd IniHi ]<«T(iH‘r4. in tl-t.t |iS'r cent, cas™, 
the; wlerility 'vni* ilimnly due lu Hu' hnwhtiud, and in lS.fi jHjr emit, 
enwsi, iridit'celly dm*, (M'Ciiiit'i' eamcMl hy jjoimrelni'jt niUi which lie had 
infwtwl hint wife. 

VX'limi xtcrnily i* ilm- to n defect in tin* lindtnnd’f» njn-rrniUozan, 
anri i« nut disenvened, «•» it n“iiiilly iniffhl In*, heforo marringe, tlie 
qUffiUort of iniiiregnaliiif? Ihi* Wifi* Ity other inrlliodNi luiii utscaniornvlly 
arisen. Tlivorec on (lie ffimmd of i« nut jnnmilde, ninl, even if 

it were, Ihe iinijih*, nUhougli they vvi'di to hnvo n oliild, havo not iiaiialiy 
any wii»li to Rciwrate. Tnder (Inw l■irl■^lln«(lin!■''«. in order to net'nrc iha 
dcjiircd mil. wltlinnt dcjunliiig fruiu widely «i-ie|((«*d riiJe* of inorality, 
the nltmiijit i(« iWTuwhintilly insuir* (u eiri',’1 iiiiiririiil fei'iindnlinn hy In- 
jecting (he nejnen from a hmiHhy niiile. Atlemjds luikc Wnni irnuli! to 
iilTtfft ttrtilii'isil fi'einiilntion hy vari«ii>i diniiiignifiliefl men, from John 
llnntflr to SihWHllif', lint it ie neivik ahviivsi very diirn-ult to clfocl, mid 
often inviwsMlile. ThiiS v* i-ii»y to nirimui tur, if we rct'ttll what haa ul- 
reialy Iwen iwiinted ant jaale |i. ST7? t'lnieiiniiiiK the inllneiiea of miiic 
excitcincnt In the wunmn in N*i’iiriiig eonei'jdiou i it Ift oljvimwly a 
aeriiaia tii4i fur even the aaest s.n»n'e|)tilde wiaimii (♦> I'Valia rrolia en* 
Ihnsiaiini 4 jnu/ws of a niedienl nyritdse. tiyliwalVw*, for inRlAiiei*, rct'ord* 
A eaae ( flralifiJo. ,tfeiiri:;9sii.srlu'N tt'oj.laayehrsfx, Ang , ISOH, p. niltj in 
which, in roiwniaeaye of the hiwhi'.adV sterility and Ilia wife'fi nnsietyi 
Willi her inisliimdV eononil. lu he impregatvled hy the jnnaen of u,ivotUer 
mil a. -he miaU* r«|tunUni iMrefnl iilleailde tw eireet arlilieial fceniidatiim*, 
tlie«e alti iujiU were, lanvever. (raiilen**, and the thrta* |Mirtits eonccrntid 
limilly rwijitaed IheuniidviM (o (he nuitnral iiw'thod «f ialereiaiMw, which 
wim aaceeswfnl, Tn imuthey ea«e, reeuvded liy KeUuiillw. ill which the 
hnijhand ana >iii]«d-’nl tait nut Klerile, six atluimds were made to effect 
nr(iflcinl feriindafion. .usd furthiT efrorte iihnuduiu’"! ua aceouiit of llic 
ili^gnid Mf all c«ui'eine<l, 

(l|dllt 0 | 1 , ( 1)1 (he whole, Inm hi*t>ii miprwil lit the yraetlec of nrtiflcinl 
fecnniliitirtii. even njinrt. frani tlie i|neii(loil of (he (tndiahil Hies* of miccffw. 
Time, ill I''rmiee, where (here In a eonnidei'tilde litfnj|(ure im (hts snhieetj 
(hr I'liriii Jifi'dical KaenUy. in 1HS3, after aoinc liBnitiilitin, rcritiiott 
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OStfiTcl'H cm tlic, livt^lovy tif avtillciiil fcieivutUvtiou, aft-wwarila p\ib- 

Ualii’d iiuleiH-ncb’iitl.v. In ISrtli, tlus IJovclmivix Ivigal triVnuittl dcularnd tliat 
artilli-inl ff'cmiiiUitinn nm? iUcgitlmnU', iviul n Kocial dangcT. In 18B7, 
the Ttnlj- Sec alw) pcancmnepd lliat tlin pnirtice ia \inla\viul ["Artifluial 
FpcinntatUm bcftirfe tlm InqniHitioii,” nriiisJi Medical Jimi-nalj MnTch 6, 
ISnSi. Apart, altop'iliKr, from tins attitiulc of modiolTie, law, and 
Cliuii'li, it vvonld ttartniiiiy seem that tlioac wlio desire offspring would 
do well, as n ruli*, to udnpt tlm naturriV lOotluid, wliicli i« ivIho tlie best, 
or clsB to HViiiiiilon to others llio tusk of proorciition, for which they 
are nob Bclnpintoly tHjoipped. 

Wlurn we )iav(! riBcerlninecl tliufc two individuals both belong 
to fsound find liesiltliy stooks, uud, furtlier, that they are them- 
fiolvea iKjtlt apt for procreation, it still reraaina to consider the 
conditions under which they may best clfect pTocreation.^ 
TIutc iiriscs, for instHnee, the question, often ashed, "What is the 
hcfit fig(j for proerefition ? 

The considerations wliicli weigh in answering this question 
are of two ditFerent orders, physiological, and social or moral. 
That is to say, Hint it is necessary, on tlie one hand, that physical 
xnaturily should have been fully attained, and the sexual cells 
carnplclely developed; wliile, on the other hand, it is necessary 
tliat the niaii shall have become able to support a family, uud that 
boiVi partnei'B shall have received a tniinhig in life adequate to 
miderbike the rcBponsibilitiefl and nn.\ieticH involved in the rear- 
ing of children. Wliilc tlierc have been variations at different 
times, it scarcely appears that, on the whole, the general opinion 
as to tlie best age for procreation hue greatly varied in Europe 
during nuiny centuries, Heaiod indeed said that a woman 
should marry ahout fifteen and a innn about thirty,'"* but 
olistciricifins have usually concluded that, in the interests alike 
of the ]iurcritK and their offapring, the procreative life should not 


iTIic Bliiily (if tbn rigbt cenililloTiH for procreation ia very ancient. 
In nrioilcni [vines w<> (liul that cvi-n the very (Ivsb ICrcncU nievlical liook 
£n [he vulgar tongue, tlie rfw Carpn, written by Alebrand of 

l''lorcn<ij fwlio wiiu plvyeicinn to llie King of t'rnncc), in l!2f5(), is largely 
(IrnofiMl In iliiH innitor, wiricevning wliii'li it givea imieli Honntl uiivioe. 
(^cc .T, h. .''iirtllmt. Am da .I/af»Cri) AMrand de Florence aur Jo 

Plifricirtt'irtf, TIiSw’ ilc t'lirie, Iftffff, 

sHewlod, Worka md Hoy*, 11. 000-700. 
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t.H(gin in women before Iweniy ninl in iiieti before twentv-flve,^ 
After thirty in woirien jnid nl'U-r tSiirty-Iive or forty in inen it 
MetHR probfflbk! tlmt the IjchI eonditionR for proereation Ijegin to 
ilccline.'^ At the in’eReiiil time, in hhighimi mul several otlufr 
iiivilined (,>i»iiiitrii», the tendeney lias heen for the age of inarriagt: 
kt fall at an inerenRiiigly late age, nti tlie averjigr- aomi.,; jeara 
later Ilian that Ufliinlly fixed ns the iimsl favorable age for the 
t'ennneueeinent of Ihe procreativi" life, lint, on tinr nhole, the 
average seldom dejtsivfs widely froni the iiecepted standard, and 
tlmre seeina no goo<l reason why wi; alionid dcwire to modify this 
general teiidimey. 

At (lu‘ !*aia(’ time, it by no means folltnva (lint wide vnriatimis, 
nailer sjieeinl i-ireniir'taneet*. imiy not nitly Ih' |«»riTii»«ilite. Vnit detiiriilile. 
Hie iiinie is enpalile of jiiitemilint;. in wmiie ensM. trom nlMint tlie up* 
of iliirtPim far lnytm<1 eigiily. ami at lliiw aiKiinecd up*, (he 

nlTioiiritijf, even if iiol nolaliie for areiii |(1iieleal rolmsliiess, may iwsaess 
lii(?tl intcileetiinl niiidiii ■«. (Kee e.17,. Jluv'eloek UllJe. .t NViiffy uf Hritinh 
(it'iiUm, pp. 12(1 Kt ary.) The range of Ihe |ir**iTi'a(ive age in wittmen 
lieginu earlier (jtonu'liniert at eighll. (iKingli it Oitiially een«,ea hy fifty, 
nr earlier, in only rare eaws ismliiniiiiK In eixly nr IkooihI. r'rti»i:*n have 
luM'ii rejioried of pTegnanry. or cldMhirlh. at (lie age of fifty-tdna 
/.rtFiee(, Aug. ri, IDO.’i, |i. •ri!!|. I/'page H'rmijiti’tt-rriulun Kin'h'fd fl'Ob- 
B(<‘(riijMe t(e pfinV, Oil., lanm w <“a*e* of «. ptindpRra of Ufty- 

erven; (lie eliilil v.-ii<t elillteirn. Kisrh (.‘'V.rmif iJfii af 1i>iii0)i. Part 111 


I Tlii« lia« liiiig t«-eii the ne»v*p(«| o|iinioti of nieilieal anthoritiiM, 
im inriy he jn«lge(l liy (lie alnleme*sl<i l<i'iinf;h( (ogellier two eenliiries iifpi 
hy Ni-liurig. t'nrtlirnaltft/in, jip. ‘i2-2Ji. 

2 The ulaleinent tint, run the average, (lie l«**t age for jirwrentlon 
in men iw hernri’, raUii’r (hiMi afler. forly, hy no oii'H1i»i U'm.iiiiim (In* 
e!(i)i(i*)ii'e Ilf tiny “eriliejit'* nge in men luinlngniH in (lui iiieiiopaiiM* in 
wniuen. Tills i« sojiiet iini*« hut Ihen* Im rio iigreeiiirnt in re- 

garil (0 it. H*“itif i|e In llretoinie f ,UoH.<io*«i- ,V/t*fd't«, vol. x, p, 176) 
Raid (Imt at the ntje of forly ilelieuey of •sentiment hegiaa to Ro, 
Pilrliriiiger Iwlieveiii (l^emitfii- (t’n»i Kiiriiiiier, UrnUh rrnfl Pfneono to Kc- 
hi/iroi In Iforn'nge. vYil. i, p, ooo^ p„)( (J,era {*♦ n deeieive turn In a 
riuiii'u life in the “ivlh di*i'aiie. or (he nisililh* of the (iflli. when [l!i*»ira 
and poteney (limlnieli. . 1 . F. Fiiliierhiiirl nHo atalee f f'onip/as-rendKS 
Foef/eiV fnfn'tuiliftnnl rlr l/rV/erine. 16(1(1. Fer(itin do PeVeliiatTle, p, 471) 
that there is, in men, nteait ile- tiffv fifth yenr, n ehnnfp* nnalopiiia to 
the nieitnpniise (n wumeii. lint nnly in 11 eertain pro(MiHinii nf men. It 
w'oiild upiieitr that in most men (hi* ileeKne of wriiii! feeling and iKlteneJ* 
la very gmdinil. and at (irat inariifM(« IttKilf la inercnwd po%rer of 
voatrol. 
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rt’ICTB kt casM of prpgiiiUK’y in elderly womciij and various retereiicea 
are given in JBrtlkTi Mcdieal Jouriiiil, Aug. 8, 1003, p. 3211. 

(If iiiDre iin|[K)t;ltiiit'.e i» On? iimtsUon of early pregnancy. Several 
lllYiwtigaUjr» linvo diivoted their aUimiion. to this guealion. Tliue, Spitla 
(m IV Marburg Inaugural Dismirlutiou, 1805) reviewed the clinical 
history of 2D0 lalvora in priniiparic of 18 and under, aa oliHcrvcd at the 
Marburg Maleriiity, lie found that tlie general health during pregnancy 
rrfls riot below tins nverago id pregnaiib women, while the mortality of 
the child ftt birth and during tlu? fcdlowiiig weekfl wna not liigh, and 
the mortality of the ninllicr wna by no means high. Picard (in u Paris 
l]i(-j*ia, IBlhl) lia»» studied ciiildhirth in thirty-eight niotliera below the 
age of KixbWirl. He found Llmt, nitlimigli Hie pelvis is ccvtainlj' not yet 
fully dcVfln|R‘il in very young girls, the joints and hones are much more 
yielding tlinn in the ndnit, no that parturition, far from being more 
difllcnlt, itt usually rapid and easy, Tlvc process of labor itself, is eaaen- 
linlly normal in these ensea, and, even when iibnornuilitlcs occur (low 
ItiHcrtion of Uio placenta in a coininnii anomaly) it is remarltnhle. that 
Uic ]Hitient« (In not sidfer from tlvem in the way common among older 
wcmeil. 'riie average weight of the child was three kilogrammes, or 
alHiut D poiindH, fl ounces; it Boinctiinos rtapiired spueinl care during the 
flrflt few days after birth, perlnips hecauac iahor in theae. cases is some- 
times slow. Tlie miovorj’ of tlie mother rvas, in every ease, absolutely 
norinat, and flu* fuel that these* young niotliers become pregnant again 
tiitirc readily than priinl|iiiric of a more inatiuo age, further contributes 
to show (hat cbildliirili liclovv tlie ngc of sixtoen is in no way injurious 
to tlm lUtiHier, Gnrbe (dniitdca tfe ffi/«ccoIopic ct d’OtiHilriqua, Dec., 
1(10*1 i bus nttcrided ninety-one Inhors of niotliers under Hcv'etitoon, in 
ilnt lliiwauri lliJ«|iiliil. Bnenna Ayres; tbi‘.v were of so-called Latin race, 
mostly K|HUiish or llalian, fSaehe found that tliese young mothers wpro 
by no monns moTC espoaed than others to ahtirtinn or to other eompii- 
ealioiiM of |iregnfiiicy. l'lsep]it in four cases of slightly contracted pel- 
vis, delivery wa» uormtil, though rather longer Uniti in older primiparns. 
namiige in tho wift parts was, however, rare, and, when it oeeuvred, in 
every rasi* rapidly healed, Tlic average weight of the child wins 3,039 
grttiiimes, or nearly tlty, pounds. It may be. noted that most oh.scrvera 
find Itiiit very enrly pregnnnciM occur in women who begin to menstrunto 
at nil utiUHindh early age, that is, some years before the early pregnancy 
occurs. 

It its clear, liowever, tltat young mothern do remarkably well, 
wliilo there is no doubt wlmtever that they lieiir unusually flne infanta. 
KlcimvHeliter. indeed, fnnml that the younger tlie motlier, tlio biggei 
the ehlld. It in not only physieully Hint the cliihlren of young mothers 
an* »u|M»ri«ir. Marro has found ( /'iifici ld, p. 257) that the children of 
mothers uitder Si arc superior to those of older mothers both in eon- 
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dut'twnd provided tti<i fnldifTH nri; not Ion old or Iiki young. 

Tlic drliiitwl rttrords of indiviilii.’il caws rwiflrm llioso r»ulU, kith 
rifganla motln'r nnd oliild. 'I'iwm, Milner (/.aorw’l, .Time 7, l!)02) 
rocord* R <>a«fi of prrgnanry in it girl nf fovirliirti; tho lalxir pnina 
wens Very mild, and i'.,'liv<’ry waa rany, K. B, Wislri*, of New .fer- 
s»j, has rworded the lii*l«iy ( repmihiml in Mnliml /“rpr/nts, Sept. 15, 
IShO) of a foloml girl wlut hwitriu: |•IVgn»nt at Ihe. iifpi of clevoii. .She 
wftB t»( nii'diiini aiw. rallirr tall mid »U'ii’ikr, IsnL well ilevekHitHl, and 
begun to nn'ii»lrimt<i h 1. tiio sw of ten. Hhe ivtus in gmid lienKli nnd 
stpirita dining pirgjuvm'.v, and aide to work. Tlrlivery wns* i-uay und 
nalnrul, wit iiotuldy m'olongrd, mid appansnily not utidnly painful, for 
tlirrc »ver« rw mnaiin or agitation. 1111? rhiht was u liiit*. InialUiy kty, 
weighing not Itwf* tlnm eleven pnntnk. SfciHicr nml eltild linlli ilid well, 
and tliero wsia a great Utivv of milk, \Vliile»idr* Iltdterlwni iluiiiiih Hodi- 
«ii doMiJirtf, Jni). is, 3flfiO| inifi riswinhil ti eaai* of prejpinncy at the ngn 
of tliirleen, in u Colofiai girl nf Britiidi origin in C^pe Crdoiiy, which 
i« iiiitaldB from oilier fmints of view. During |ir«griiiuey, idie was aiironiit;, 
and «pi»i!*ir<*d to he of [aaif desel')|iini'nt owl douhlfiilly imnnal pelvi 
'."oiifonimlimu Yet drdivc-ry lw<k phu'e iiidnrnlly, at full term, without 
diflieuUy or injury, nnd tire lying-in jht'IwI whs in every way eatisfneUiry. 
The liahy WiW well-jiitiporiioned, aiid vveigln-d 7ii poiinda. '‘f have 
Tiuely aei'n il ]»rimi|f(nTa enjoy easiir lakiT," iimidiided llolwTliSm, “und 
I liiivn never kim-ii one look forward hi the )iiip]»y realization of jiitillier' 
liimd with greater enti»fin-(ion.'' 

The fiW'ln hriinght, forwanl hy idi«tetri<*iaiw eoneeniiiig the gixul 
remilhs nf e«rl.v pri'giitiney, iw tegank hntli nnithi-r nnd eiuld, have not 
yet rerieivvd the atleiition tle-y dcnerve. They »ie, lunvcver, lainflruuid 
hy nmiiy genernl h-ndeinies wSiieh ure iimv tnirly well reengnlrod, Tlio 
i<ig(iin<'iiiit fnet in known, for iimtane**, that in nnilhetii over Ihirly, llicr 
profairlioii of iiku liaii* and jnirrmriiigejs is iwke us great a* in nmther* 
k’tweeii the iiK‘‘« of flftoi-li mid twenty, wlot iiko me wllperinr in iUh} 
ji?**!!*'!'! to iiwthers k-fween the agew nf twenty mid thirty fWlfj/iJilwnhcr 
JolirfnoA, l!iida|M-nt. lUU.Tl, It war, iigniri. proved hy Miitthevyn Hun- 
wvn, in his Couktonian leeliiTe, that the ehmiein of wierility in a vvoman 
inereasR with imreaiie of age, It hus, further, heen ahown (Kifteli, 
fira-wut f.i/r uf B'owrtrt. I'avl Iff tVmt the older a wrirnnn nt niurriage, 
llio greater tin* averugi* iiit>rv<il hefiiris the first delivery, a. teiiderioy 
which «>i'(ii« to iridieiUe lhat it is the very ymnig vvnrmiii who is in the 
condition nitj»t apt fov priwri-alion ; Kiweh ia mit, iniWed, inrdined to 
think that this applies hi wonien Iwhnv twenty, hut lln* fuel, otiaerved 
hy oilier Hhsfetrieinnw, (lial tnnthers under riglileeii fend to lineome preg- 
nant Hgitin at uu nuusvuilly short iuterviil, gi«*M far to ueufraltM' tiva 
eseeptieiii miuh- hy Ki«*'li, ft may iilmi he fminlod nut thul, ninung 
eliildrwn of very yming lunihew. llm m-w-s nte mare nenrlv witml in mint- 
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bflr tlmii i# Uiu wms with olilnr mothers. This -would scfim to iudicato 
■Umt WB II ri: tiere in prerti:nee, of a normal nquililii-liim which will decrease 
iiH thii rif^i Ilf the tiiollier i« progressively distiirhud in an abnormal 
dheetion. 

Tim fiieilily of parturilioii at an curly ngc, it may bn noted, (an- 
rMponds to nit laiunl facility in physical sexual iuteieourse, a fact that 
is often ta-erliKikerf, In lluaBiii. whei’e iiiiirringB still takes plnea early, 
it wins formerly eomiunn when the woiiiiiii -was only twelve or thirteen, 
and flulteeit .fitfirc f'i(i*ts, veil, i, p, :121) sivyn that ho was 

ttBMiml liy woiileii who married at this age that the first coitus pre- 
SRHUkI no eBpr-eial ditlh-iillies. 

There i* iiudoiihlfilly, at the preHent time, ii consulciable amount 
of prejudice iiEJiinst early intitiierhood. In part, this is clue to a tuiluro 
to renliisc that women are sexually luueh more, pirecocioua than men, 
physically BB well ns psyeliiniilly (see aiife p, .IS). The diirerence is 
about live yenr.s. This dilTerenee has Ix’Ou virtually TGcogni/etl for 
tliimsaiidH of yniirs, In the ancient helief that the age of eleetion for 
j.'rocreiilifin is iilniut twenty, or l«s.s, for ivoinen, hut about twenty-five 
for men; mid it lias more lately been iifTirmed by the di.seovery that, 
while the male i» never cupabie of generation before thirteen, the female 
miiy, in i»'™«lemai iiistanci'H, Tiecouie pregnant nt eight. iBume of the 
recorded i‘.\iiiiiides arc rpintcd by Kiseli.) In part, also, there is an 
ohjeclimi (o tlie imBnmiition of re.spoiieiliiliticfl ho eeriouB Eia those of 
nioDicrlnwd by » young girl, niiil there ia the very reasanahlB feeling 
lliat Ihu oldigntiims uf a pernuincnt marriage tie ought nut to he under- 
taken at iin curly age, On the other hand, apart fvuni the. piUyaieal 
ndvaiiUigiw, ns rcgunls hath inotlier and infant, on the uidt! of early 
prcgiiiincies, it ia an advunlugi' for the child to have a yiiang mother, 
wlio ran devote licrsclf syinjiaUieticiilly and unrcKUrvcdly to its inter- 
ests, instead uf prcwntiiig the pnUielic epeetaelo w« so often wltncas 
In Llio niiddle-ngctl n-oinitrt wiio turns to inotlierliood when her youth and 
iticiilJil IliwihilUy nre gone, and her haliito and taates have settled into 
Ollier gntnvpKi it has smiielimcs hecn n great blessing even to the very 
grculest nicn, like Cloctlu;. to have Imd a youthful mother. It would 
al»o, in many raws, be a great ailvnntngc. for the woman herself if 
ulie could bring tier procreative life to an end well before the ago of 
twenty-live, sn that sho ('tnild then, unhampered by chlld-bEaring and 
mature fn experience, lie free to enter on such wider activities in Hie 
World us uhe might he filled for. 

Such nil avrangcnicut of the procreative life of women would, ob- 
viously, only he a vurintiun, iiinl would iirobiibly bo nnsultod for tbe 
miijrirlty. hivery ense innst lie Judged on its own merits. The best age 
fur [wm-rcntimi will priibnbly coiiHiiiie (o lie regarded ns being, for niOHl' 
wnnum, around tha ago of twenty. But at a time like the present, wlien 
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Uicrd' w iih iinrorhDiali* Ifixlciify fi>r muelH’tSuKhl to )m» uriiluly dflnyed, 
it i)W'oniwt iuMn«wry i<i i’lniwl i»n tlii* tiihmilitgi’s, in iiiwiij' rasw. «>( uarly 
niollierhfittti. 

'Du^rc! arc nlltr-r tofitlitioii?' finvuraljlr or tiiifHi'oriiiljli! to 
firafn’Mtinri whis'li it i?? )i**v iiinvi In liii'irHJ'S in fit-tail, since 
they luivc ill ready lirt-ii iinitliitialiy denlt with in jirevimw vfihtrties 
of thes*e XfijiliVa. There tf*. if'tr the fniffftirm of Hit* time 

fit year iiml llw time, of liie eyele wbieli may inwt 

jirojierjy he wiectetl fttr iiPtere.-UimiJ The iiofit ](eriM*l iif jjroh* 
«[tly Unit vrheii w'jiuiil (iesii-e if -“tro(i!»eft, viik-h is (lie jicrkul 
wIk'M roncejiilittJi witiihi isjijiear, fits n >4 frici, moftt often to 

iH'Cur. Tins would Ite in fjiriii^' nr eiirly fiirinder," and iniine- 
(liafely fifter (or wlutrlJy hefttrei tin- minflnml jierioil. T'he 
Cliim-w,' Imv'c oVtft-rvcd litiil, t1«" hift thsy of 3iii«n4niii}Jf>n mid tla* 
two tnllowiisjf fl;iya-"-«)rri'f;»(ni(liiyif !>» the iH-ritnl of leatnis — 
coiiftituli* Uit" moft fvivonihh- time for freHiidnlitm, msfl Bofsi, of 
(Serutn, Inis httiud lliiil Use iiteat iiiajorily of wiewses in hotii 
jiatiuid and jirtiiiiial hvMiHhiiioii laenr at tliis [leriod.-* Morauua, 
a« wf!| ji« (lie TtdiJind, OKfigiiifil the jierhwl olmut immstrimf ioii os 
the host for i(in.tre|.rniilio3i, iind Ihe |iitlinn physidiui, 

said tliilt (it lliis lime |ire|,''nmiry iii'mI rendily oeeiirs hernilW’ lllull 
Die nuinJh of the Wm 1 )i!< jr iijM-il. like (he llowi-r of the wjltel'-lily 
(o the finifhiiie. 

We loiie iimv lU hif(; reiii-lied (he jioiiit, ftoiii whieli weftartod, 
tlte moment of eoueejilion, mo! the ehihl rtfniiji lien in its uiotlmr's 
womb. There reimiiiw no more to lie snid, 'J'lm divine eyele of 
life ifs i'f!iii[ik'ti‘!|. 

1 tii-i*. ill v»i|. », (he »!lli(y lit “'file toien.itiniMsi id Sextml I'erfiHlidty.'' 

2 Anwiijj iinimiib, it’wi, liliern are idlen naid In In* the ttent. 

a Jiiii4'*i'i» n'.i4iil!.« are Himiiiiiiri/eil in .Iri'/itre,*; i(',-ljif/irefwior/ifi 

(Villi iiiede. !Se|(t., ISSM. Atehrand id Mitrem-e. the I'relU'h Kiiig'a pliyai- 
mil in (be tlmleeiiHi l•l•ll^ur,v. iiluo adviseii iiilm*o»ri»e ft day nfli;r the 
nod (d tiu'iialruttUtni. 
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"The work lliat I was boni to do is cloncj*’ a great poet 
wrote wlifu at ]:i.st he had coinpleted Ids task. And although 
1 am not entitled to .sing any AUiitc diiiiitlis, I am well aware 
that the task that iia.H occupied the be.st jjart of my life can 
liave left few year.s and little strength for any work that 
cnnie.s after. It is more than thirty years ago since the first 
resolve to write the -work now here concluded began to 
.shape itself, still dimly though insistently; the period of 
stmly and piX‘i)aration occupied over fifteen years, ending 
with the puhliculiun of Man and IVomau, put forward as a 
prulegomeium to the nniiii work which, in the writing and 
pnblicali'.ni, has occupied tlie fifteen subsequent years. 

It was perhaps fortunate for my peace that I failed at 
the outset to ft»rc,see all the perils that be.set my path, I 
knew indeed that those who investigate severely and inti 
matcly any .sultject which men are accu.stomed to pass by on 
the other .side lay thcnuselves open to misunderstanding and 
even obloquy. But I suppo-sed that a secluded student who 
apprm’iched vital social problems with precaution, making 
no direct ap])cal to the general public, but only to the public’s 
teachers, and who wrapped up the results of his inquiries in 
leclinically written \-ohm)cs open to few, I supposed that such 
a student wa.s‘ at all events .secure from any gro,ss form of 
attack on tlie jiart of the police or the government under 
whose (irotection he imagined that he lived. That proved 
to he a ini.stake. When only one volume of these Studies 
had Ijuen written and published in England, a prosecution, 

(6391 
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insligaLetl by Ihe governiijciit, imt an end 10 the sale of tJiai 
valunie in lingland, and led me to re.soive that tlie subse- 
quent volumes sbould not, he [inblislied in my own comttry. 
I do not complain. I ani grateful for the early attd generous 
sympathy with which my work was received in Germany 
and the United StateSj and I rccognb-e tliat it ha.4 had a 
wider circulation, both in English and the other cltief 
languages of the worlil, than wonki have been iro-ssible by 
the modest metliod of i.ssue which the government of my 
own country induced me to abandon. Nor has the effort to 
cru.slv m)^ work resnUed in any tdiange in tliat ivork fiy so 
jtmtdi a.s a single word. U’ith help, cjr without it, I Iiave 
fallowed my own path to llic end. 

For it so happens that I come on IkiIIi sides of my liouse 
from stocks of Knglislmu'n wlio, nearly three Imntlrctl 
years ago, hatl encountered just these same difliculties and 
dangers before. In (he sevenieenth century, indeed, the 
battle was around die prulilcm nf religion, as to-dajf it is 
aroniid the problem of sex. Since I linvc of bale j'car.s 
reali/.cd ibis analogy 1 have often tbongbt of certain 
admiralilc and obscure men who were driven tun, robbed, 
.anfl perscciited, some liy the Church I>ecau.se the spirit of 
Pnricmi.sm moved wilin'n (lieni, some li)' the Puritans 
liecansc lliey clung to the ideals of die Clutrch. yet both alike 
quiet and uullincliing. IkuIi alike fighting for causes of 
freedom or of ordci' in u fieltl which has now for ever been 
won. That victory lias often .seemed of goofl augury to the 
perhaps tlegcncrrUe cliiltl of these men who has to-day 
sought to maintain the causes of freedom ami nf order in 
another field. 

ft sometimes seems, iiiticed. a hopeless task to move 
till' jiressurc of inert pi'cjiulice.s which ave at no point so 
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obstinate as lliis £rf.sex. It may help to restore the serenity 
of our optimisni if we would more clearly realize that in a 
very few generations all these prejudices will have perished 
and be forgotten. He who follows in the steps of Natiirt 
after a law that was not made by man, and is above and 
beyond man, lias time as well as eternity on his side, and 
can afford to be botii patient and fearless, Men die, but tht 
ideas they seek to kill live. Our books may be thrown 
to the flarne.s, but in tlie next generation those flames 
become human .souls. The transformation is effected by the 
doctor in his consulting room, by the teacher in the school, 
the preacher in the pulpit, the journalist in the press. It 
is a transformation that is going on, slowly but surely, 
around u.s. 

1 am well aware that many wall not feel able to accept 
the estimate of the sexual situation as here set forth, more 
especially in the final volume. Some will consider that 
estimate too conservative, others too revolutionary. For 
there are always some who passionately seek to hold fast to 
tlie past : there are always others who passionately seek to 
snatch at wdiat they imagine to he the future, But the wise 
man, .standing midway between both parties and sympathiz- 
ing with each, knows that we are ever iu the stage of transi- 
tiuJi, Tlie pre,sent is in every age merely the shifting point 
at wliich past and future meet, and we can have no quarrel 
with either. There can he no world without traditions; 
neither can there he any life without movement. As Hera- 
deitus knew at the outset of modem philosophy, we cannot 
Ira the tudee in Die .same .streatn, though, as wc know to-day, 
tlie .stream still flows in an unending circle. There is never 
a moment when the new dawn is not breaking over the 
earth, and never a moment when the sunset ceases to die, 
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It is well to ^eet serenely even tlie first glimmer of tlie 
dawn when we see it, not liasienjng towards it with uneJua 
S|>et‘d, nor leaving the sunset without gratitude fur the dying 
light that once was dawn. 

In tile moral world we are ourselves the light- Ijearcrs, 
and the cosmic iirocess is in ns made Iksli, For a brief space 
it is grtmicd to ns, if we will, to enliglilcn the darkness that 
surromids onr {lath. -As in the ancient torch-fiU’C, which 
seemed to Lucretius to he the synilK.d of all life, we pre,S8 
forward torcli in luuul along the coui'sc. Soon from behind 
comes the runner who will t)u!|tace us. .All our .skill lies in 
giving into his hand the living torch, bright and unllickering, 
a;j we ourselves disappear in the darkness. 


Havelock Hlus, 
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nality. 276, 277, 279, 304 

III- 2, 35.5, 358, 362 
Alitij-flagell Btlon, 

nr-2, 122 Ff.,_ 197 
Auto-intoxication by muscular 
movement, 

1-2, S3 
Aitto-.sa(li.>!m, 

1-2, 127 

Auto-suggestions and longings of 
pregnancy, 

1114, 213 
Auliirnn festivals, 

I-l, 136 

Auvergne, story of two lovers of, 
fV. 159 

Aziinba Laud sexual initiation in, 

rv, 88, .515 

Babies, children's theories on ori- 
gin of, 

IV. 40 ff. 

Ilaljoon, jiieiistruation in, 

1-1, 93 
Babylonia : 

I- l, festivals in, 135 

IV, high status of women in, 
393 ; religious prostitution in, 
229 

Bacon, Lord, 

I I- 2, 43 

Bali, homosexuality among women 
in, 

II-2, 206 
Bamlnila dance, 

1-2, 49 

Baptism, .significance of, 
iU-2, 382 if. 



Barrs*. Jarw*. 

1II-2. G 

BashiuiiiscM, £&« SByRtts), 

Ilashkirl*!T. Marie, 

!U-2. fl? 

Basiiiiii’. iitvcila iw tlw, 


I BrSjaue 

I M. i.n 

I Ifcfigal. 

i I-l. in. !4; Msiiwt pe- 

i rSiwtwily iis, IZS 
I I’ri'IsM, 
i n i (H* 


U>» i? 

BathirtK : 

!■!, jsriinsiticwmisnrsit. 34 
H-!, history i« viwkrn Eiirwi*. 
3ft ii; ii'|«j»se3 fty eatiy i'lniS' 
vVaift. 31 ; '»}pi»st'4 by M«> 
bamiMt'fS, 35 

SU-2. p!'t)'ai)l5ilij.vn »)«} iwislir, 

iwj 

B.iUlwrv. Cossntes. 

1 - 2 . 

!3.i5iitt‘!.'i9Tr‘j. f 3 sei!*ihi3i»y, 

3M, W 

B;nvKi!?!,i. scsMi iwii.ilb'-n ariitwR. 

IV. m 

U-AffX 

th.l 33 
ilrtrd: 

ID. rc'ilinisijt in hransy, 173 
iJ'-.f, in w*?iw!i. «’S! 

Ili-I. sriaiwit ft* s»-?t«33 (kvebp- 
iitrtii, l'>7 
Besniy: 

H"i, atv4 fSs'Shs.'jit;, i5fi; r-3<fi!!f 
rii'iKs'is! in, 1,^! ; nirji.* *4 
amnns various, ■ }«rujiU'»., !-!** i't-". 

ij!i.!ru'*5!;d ch-TOrrst sn bkal >4. 
IW: in 3i>wr'4 ratrs, !53; it:*i 

154', aiftl j«it.rft*'f*r;ns>ii. 177 i.: 
1*3? 0,; ittijn.ii'y * IwravSers 
iii« r'U’iW'iil .4, M'sens*!-. 

;ify yesit.iii asi'i 

1(»3 if, ; fMnl i.r’s.K.s! sr!st'!!«’n, 
J3(i; ll)r sr-Hlsa! i’5r)«rn! in 
af>ll(rJ)c, 137; jsn.S vftjiinsT, 


Brjisan*!. SrtR«iil, 

I !-3. 

3 IVirndsH ■ 

i lll-l 77 fl. 

I 3Y, frrx rm.4i.iii sto(. 130 

S Vby.:< ;hss 1 sranal ^ibitcaiinn, 
j 3V, W 
1 Birik : 

I D, Sirraro* (4, 193 
i f'3. .SrxiwI irripiilsi; in, ,¥J. 233, 
; 246 _ 

j II-!. S»stsir «4. **r5K!n nf, 123 

i !l-2< l}«ni'«?!.y>Mlii!y 3'Hr)oiigi 6 

I IV, ■V't.l 
: 

ni-3, }r4|:.l'nTr »->!. 3??; ftOITl 
I Mir r, 402 

,j J\ H rivjSii'ri! im.lritcy to prenia- 

' Sine, ft 

i Mirsb r.'ito ' 

!■!. is9:;r'(M:ili(i!y i4. 13? (^, 

ISI i, *!!!fr!r!Sji,i3. ,5!,? 

!V. tSrriinr <4, 

Bisf'xniHsv, 

ID, ■!, >7, .IBiil. 

Bjiinii.iircik, (larris «i mii»r»dii!m! iti, 

I;i, 112 
lliliw),!. : 

1-2. r(*l.ft)jrtn tfl st'xiKil iitsiitiel, 
WJT , 120 _ 

IM. Jiiri origin mf 216 

I'l.irlaMtnl. 
li -2, »s, 353 
I BlmitSrr: 


IftSSi ; jss i4'is4«il i'4 Irivr. 53S i I’l. ms :i swuri'C t4 di'canm, 19,1; 
lll-l, Hhjersise elrirsrnl, in, 10? ff. j lisdies in. ]«.- 

BrOnusiis. by rapsnrc. 1 rir«ijrisy in e,xjn»bivi> force of, 

antiii!)!, I 1,'^i 

1-2. ?7 j t-2, Jiiir! wsswl riri;:rii«, 

I'krM.r imrriase, j I ID, and nesiml exfisemenr, 51), 

IV. .iftl 154. I'iS 

Mcrtlirtvrii, 1 111*2. .idtsl iiir.is of bir!li. 3711! 

IV, IK.) 1 einoiiotial fritsiiiivriieM of, 
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3W); cfrtDiMtion with genital 
{,|il)erc, 41fi 
Blavatskv, Mine., 

11-2, V.I7 
Hlimhicss ; 

I- 1, anil iiioderay, 77 

11*1, and seiiM! nf ainell, 74', and 
si'iniilivi'ni's!! to vfiiee. J21) 

IV, and KoiHirrlKCii. 239 
Blomlw. mhnirat'uiii hr, 

II- l, l?7fT„ 197 ir. 

Blfifiti ; 

1-1, iirimitivc ideas abaut, 289; 
■»u|i|inscd virtue.s of inenstriial, 

m 

].2, fasiriiiniiiiii of, 131 IT, 

III- l, during iiregiiancy, 206 
Bloral-iircMtire ; 

M, lOI 

111- 1, during detuinCKceiice, ISI, 
UW 

BUisliiiiK ; 

I- 1, Significance of, dfi, 72 (I. 
Bodv-ritliar*. 

ll’-l, 59 IT.. 01 ff. 

Bonfire fcstiials, 

M, J.U 

Bonlnnir, Kosa, 

II- 2, 197 

Horiteo; 

f-I, iiiwk'sty in, L5 
t-2, am|iall.‘ing in, 9fl 
BcjMirn (see also Breasts), in re- 
latinn to nKidesi.Vi 
M, 

liolanv and sextial education, 

IV. 

Jhile, 
n-2. 17 
Braj.il •. 

I-I, niwiesty in, 12. fiO 

I- .2. coniishifi in, >17 

II- 3, luimoseKtiality in, 205 
Bread, twriodicity in consumption 

of, 

M, 155 

Breasts; 

11-1, as an element of beauty, 
170 IT.. I7(«; as a tactile sexual 
focus, 25 ff. 

Ilf-l. and erotic temperament, 
IRH: during pregnancy, 206 
Breath, odor of. 

11-1. M, 78 
Bredalbani* case, 

IV, 477 


Breed versus n.-itiirc, 

IV, .14 

IlreeiliiiB season, 
r-1, 123 ff. 

Bridal ccreinonic-S, urine in, 
ni-2, 385 
Bride-price, 

IV. 4.12 

Bronn'de, a.s an ananbrodisiac, 

IlI-l, 177 
Brothel ; 

II-l, and public baths, 38 
IV, in ancient Rome, 239 ; decay 
of. ,302, 332; in East, 236; 
medieval, 242 ; modern defence 
of, 285 ff, ; modern regulation 
of 249; origin of, 234 
Bruuialin, 

I- l, 130 
RruniincII, 

II- l, 193 

Brunettes, ndiniration for, 

II- I, 177 ff.; 197 ff. 

Buggery, the term, 

n-2, 3 

Bulho-Cavernnus refle%, 

III- l, 149, 157 
Bullying, 

I- 2,, 173 
Bundling, 

IV, 380 
Burdnsh. 

II- 2, 17 

Burmali, prostitution in, 

IV, 235 
Bustle, 

IM, 166 

Buttocks as a sex centre, 

Iir-2, 126, 197 (Aud see Nates) 


Cacnis, 

III-2, 41 
Caniargo, 

I-l, 33 

Camphor, as an anaphrodisiac, 

III-l, 177 
Canon La.v; 

IV, defects of, 438; , its im- 
portance, 433; origin, 436; 
persistence of its traditions, 
449 ff. ; sound kernel of, 479 
Cantbarkles, effects of, 

III-l, 174 



CIJM15I,AT1VK INDEX St'JtJliCTS 


Gjiirj'l r>ti«'«r9, 

JM, KM 

t,..av<i5sra% Hiari'ijiiiSe Ky, 

i‘*’, 71 n: 

CatlwsSic acKl, c!irslik«l by sav;iij|('>, 

n- 1 . 4 «, 50 
Ofh'lc, 
tv, 17-f 

Carnival, nrigln of. 

IV, 2IK 

CaMofftini. 

n i. ‘>i, ws. w 

Ca.iiiraib'ii ; 

KC 7 fi. : W 
ICC .C»7 
m-i, i«). ifu 

ni-i, bv 'M; o-uipips, 

jfiJ Mif. 4 ,vl 

IV, ' iiKs>l«?n» tii, 

iiM : (Nr jfi'aclirr »'>•. 'OJ 


CaS.iKioiJiMii, 

il-l, 5 

CalliHbV jlirnlwiaii?. ; 

I'-l, riis S“'*; 

isis fii'.'j(sr .fcrisns!., S^X;; i|.j! 

IIW-Mitba!)?'*!!. Jf'* 


jri, «tiJ *}j iarkii' <•.■'.!!» 

IncSS .•.[ijpi'iilijin !«» l».;s!lii«K, 

.V. 

CVKrv ,'m aji!sr<n:!i.>iaf', 

in-i, CM 

t>bb,;vrv ami nJit.’i.'K. 

M. .Ill 


n-,:. .M 

(' Vfi"r-i'!!ww -I* ■< 'sr^sS-d T.'J'J*! r„ 

I-.?, 15 

lV(r!<fa! tr-SsHJ-''. ;iKr;,<'4. 

t-2, 15_ 

tVsnstfitiS,.! rln'Oitf !SI in rrhi.^i'si!, 

M. m 

ChaKird. i4ra i«{ teitiR, 
i Cb 

Clsjuti*', tliiirlulir, 
li i. iJ,5 
IkaMtiy : 

1-4, iJS I**.i5jii5r9-i,*. 10 
I'-i, ani-'-jej; sav.'j-K*'!., 'Mi'K 
It-i. islrai nl, ,41! 

IV, anuDiif! rajiv 
151 fr. ; tlrflissi(s*‘«s *tf. I??.; 
fsimibdt (jf, k'b'db' “i. 

Kt.U sit ij!H-<!rcn b'iji. 
tnnilrni K*7 ; 

KrtrtPiUnl ailkialii DjWjrrU 


1<4 ; is siifUilic liD'Mtiirc ol, 
1.5H: viniH* iii, l!>'? 

( V. ) w, 

IV. t;b. V. i«- 377 
LtesHiral r.sjrji a(t«l sexual p«irio- 
•iK'SlV, 

' ]4. 1-UI 

Cisii'! ; 

j IV, cliai'.icicrislira of eldest 
b-'srti.^ S‘il ; iii5 Kniiiilatkin df 
-IjiS, >05; ils need 
o( lw«» lissi'ciiC., 4S7 
fiitin, Tiis. Mm'jttH ,9)411 lIsR, 

IV, ,1», 1. 1-4,2 
riii-ldbinb; 

14, int-wb'.sJy in, 
ill-d. eni'S', **> 

( IsiJdbnu-tl, ixr'iuid aclivily in, 

I\\ .!> IT., 2W. s,exu.d tcacliini? 

I ^ ^ in, -iK 
I CliildseJ#; 

14. lark fis iiSfJile'ily in, ,to; 

in, irei-in,- 

dieiSy f«f Kr.»w(!). 15,5; Aja'inK 
Jeer!" ill, 1 -S'l 

lli'l, a!li-ii('ti’4 (o ijmliiliitii nf 
I anijii.il*, In I'ln-.i, Ki; tn 
Iwir. ?-!; In 9,>'a!»d.-'j.<y, 5.1; 
s,',wS >4. 

tl-1, KH 

t' liinswnee-r, mnsi'trnMiuii in, 

M, 9-S 

( Isii),! ; 

l'.l, inartiiinr mrmnny in, 77 
IV, ?|iv«)ie in, 4M ; [.wMinKimi 
sn, JM 4 

14, nt.Blrnsv in, 4!-*. (>2 
l -J, rsniiirljr., K; lir.lKcli))).;, W 
11«1, idr.'!! ftt Kranlj-, 17(1; udnr 
*4. (!*); aini.ut:, 125; 

rd jar!!,.rs' ki^'S 220 

111- 1, iiBit-Ietirliji-iiii ()>', 2! 
t 'liivalrj- : 

14. :>nd inudeely, r4 
IV. Slid i»t,-jtiinn nl wnmen, 4(U 
C1i1«i'i.> 4'.4 >11111 liyslefia, 

I-l. 2;15 

Ch'-4\v, AIiSh' tie, 

I m-3. .ur. 

j CJtrtsiin.t til Siveden, 

!! --2. K'lit) 

I Chf i9.)i:«i(i(}’ : 

! 14 , ill aiiitiiik tnwaidx niastur- 
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27S_fi'. ; in relation lo 
tiKrtksiy, 25 (i., 44 

I- 2. an-! wijiiMni. 192, 197 

Il*i, its use of llie ki.KS, 219; 
oitlKtsilion liv bailiiiiK, 31 IT, 

II- i, ii*> ailiuute lowiirds homu- 
•sexiiaJiiy. .9111. 

IV, ii!i iiiliKHk tciwartls: Clias- 
lily, 151 IT., Iiis.1, 179, uakwl- 
M»s, 9fi, tirt Ilf lovK, 517; 
iis iiulueiKc (in: niaifiiigi;, 
42911.. vvoiucit, 398 IT., itiixua 
aUiUHlt' 9 nvaids ; iirnsiifuiiun, 
is2iT. ; seduoion, 18(1; suxual 
iniindsi*, 124 if., S13 
Clirisliivus leslivah. 

l-i, 13.1, 137 
Cluii'i;li and llaKtiilaiian, 

I- i, 129, 131) 

CiJTiilatoi-y ; 

III- l, ilnriiig Cohns, ISl; during 
pregnancy, 207 

Civet, 

!M, 47, 49. 92. 9fi 
Civili/.ali'm : 

IV, iind prnstiintioii, 18711.; 
iiiid die scsiial inipidsc, 199 
CJaswrn’.ition of llic liumiiscxual, 
^ 11-2, 82 
C‘1rai)lim;iss ; 

II- l, and (3iris,lianhy, 33 fT,: and 
livKual aUracliuii, 192 

tJimaiic theory of liginoscxnality, 
11-2, SB 
(ilhol’is : 

U'l, dcforiiiallt)ii of, la7 
il-2, in invfi terf woincii. 25f), 2.58 
in»l. 118, 121, I2lj, 129 ff., 14f) 
ClothinK; 

I- I, iifirl nindeslj'. SH ff. 

II- l. sexual attraction of, 158, 
169, 171. 191. 2U8 

IT-2, women in men's, 245 IT, 

III- l, erotic fascination of, 4S 
1 11 "2, dreams of, 343 ff. 



Coeducation, 
n-2. .326 


Coltn.'i; 

I-l, and cerciTK^inal 
and iimRtnvbatinn, 
rnertslrtifition, 98 ff„ 


ritual, 54 ; 
257; and 
and mod- 


esty, 40; painful, 203; as seda- 
tive, 2()'j 

I- 2, comiiared to epilepsy, 63; 
iiieclianism of, 235; sacred 
among s.ivagcs, 261 

II- l, body odor tluriug, 63 

1 1 I-l, ethnic variations in meth- 
ods, 147, 151 ; glandular 

activity during, 15311.; intcr- 
ruj)lii.s and vu-somotor disturb- 
iiiie.e, 1S2, 178; methods of, 
146 IT,; phciioincna of, lllff.; 
psydn'c statc,s during, 157 ; re- 
spiratory and circulatory con- 
ditions during, ISl; .serious 
eflectB of, 168 

III- 2, ideas concerning, 149, 174, 
194; in primitive times, 215; 
theory of, 418 

IV, a posteriori, 556; best time 
for, 558 ; during pregnancy, 
16 IT.; ethnic variations in, 
557 ; excc.sB in, 535 ; inj iiries 
due to nn.skillful, 525; iiiter- 
ruptns, S51 ; morbid horror of, 
8l ; needs to be taught, 510; 
prayer before, .559; proper 
frequency of, 533; religions 
significance of, 23C, 559; 

rrscmiliis, 552 
Collusion, doctrine of,, 

IV, 451 

CoJoi'-blindncss cainpared to in- 


ver.sion, 

JI-2, 317 

Combat and courtship, 

;i-2, 28, 67, 172 
Comic sense, 

II-l, 14 

Coinpanlonute marriage, 

Ilf-2, 499, 509, 530 
Conception : 

1-1, rate, 137 ff. 

IV, conditions of, 577 ; preven- 
tion of, 588 ff, 

CONCKI’TION OF NARCISSISM, 

I n-2, 347-375 

Concubine, 

IV, 498 
Condom, 

IV, 599 

Conduct, periodicity in, « 
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r1e»jR:!i! ill efoSsc i 

jt.iin, 27 I 

CcJjiJii^al fig!*!:*, «:tr riles, i 

I V, I 

Ciin*cm. iiigt* of, I 

__iV, S28' 

CoitsallaSiniis dc XoiiiTijMiii, 

. 

CotMignsJ}' is t-rolii: ssi8ll»3i*H», 
siftuiJijratice wf, 

I ti-!, J 

CrMHins’i»cc : 

i*L !i!is[»i>rSaiiw'»' ««f. 2iS 

II- 3. t:*«3»>r I'sf. ««,5, 

O-silrart. siatnaKC tm .‘J, 

IV, -KO fi, 

.wssiiil frding, 

U-i. »}»«• 5crra», <,»S 

CoHvaiis : 

l‘ll. hj-slcria in, 2\7 

li-i, ln>iiK*M.SM.:i1i5r it*« i 

.J|?. «il. 

I H i. 3/). >Si? 

Cni|w«i|ai»;«tf»a, jd«gi*;«s?i iiii4 S«Stta,l. 

Ht4. 57 

ftmiii-wn of, 

J"l, «, 59 

l.’nrtoaJf at, 

l\'. Ul 
C»'»# >.ct 
U \. JF! If, 

44. 53 

C'HilsKIH*, 

Si-i, 345. 

t'lsumrv Isi'* a(iif H'sua'litji’, 

IV, M 

fiiiiiJrMli, Mrigis! of leiro, 

_n', 34? 

C'«>!rl!:Snt» ; 

I- 1, rirsm’iil in, 4J 

i-i. 23 « , .il. i-f t* n., 1 72 iff., 

-’ ■»9 i* M 

lli-l," Hi 

III- i. pJan* *4, 230. Stti 

3V, art v»f. SiH fF. 

acnsuiislmi t4, 

1.2. .W 

CreaJw. hoojijwstuSiij) in, 

rfl-2, » 

Criftne : 

l"l, jiuripwlk'ily *»f, ISO 
l-i, >11 adfileMenct-, 70 


CiimiiMiJiS;, : 

1-2, in l« luarriagf, 190 

IV, ill idalwu l<( prcsiiiiilion 
2f*7 ' 

1 riiuinals 

I- 1, m.sf.Utrkiiskm arofnig, 23^; 

K'sna! in, H7 

II - i hn!fwsjsF!m*-(Si!ji among, 23 

25. 2W, 2t0 ’ 

("riijoljof, 

_IM. 370. 

rt'uis-iSrrAsiMg ; 

II- 2. 24B 

311-2, 12, }CK>; ccmnorH.il, 33 

bs'i'CTlinfi; iKiliisa of, 

M. !2» 

t4ssr!) j' : 

I- 2. anmiis Hiijnial*, (j?; in hu- 
issiin Srfjjc-?. iiiJi. Jf,, S3, IKKI 
371. .}«.?. 

Hi '2. in felaliwi fa *>rsaKi[ cttio- 
iSs, IM _ 

’‘CirysJ.T)5!i/a!ioij." .SiciMHtal's, 

III- l, 9. 107 ' 

Cw2>M!(M. 

I I - 2. 17 
t,' «nnt »!«*, 

n-L •«, ](« 

t ■«nijriVj?v-«w nr 
H-S. 21. 75 
H-2, Ji7, m 
Cis! -'jlir'iH*- alis»l 1 , 

. H-1, $ 

(‘sHls!M»C. .53«(li, 

HI -2, S 

CvtSeai in rrjjrfsluction. yearly, 
ni-2. 214 

fydioK a«t«l «'xi«al t'xeik'fneni, 

M. 177 

Cvnia't. inarriane' usislu/iM Of, 

1-2, I.W 

(. yiini*. i«rt»tiliilion ai, 

IV. 2.5i 

I 

1H2. A 

llMoriisK : 

5-1, H’lU.o-t'rviiic a'nwnrt of, 380: 

an»l tniwk'-siy, IH 
1-2, awioim Ai>s-3rali«.n!<. 41, 33, 
; antj itOfiuSittf', iS, 41 ff. ; 
53, .%:« 

lt-1, in .icsfial scjixiion, 

IV, hyEirnie vah« of, 74, a» an 

ui'gy. 222 
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D'AraKOBa, Tullia, 

IV, 2-14 

Dailiiicss, in rclalioji to blushing, 
M, 76 
Da>-di‘cams : 

I-l, nalurfi ol, 184 ff. 

1-2, erotic, 143, 145, 146 
I1I-2, 132 ir., 148 f(., 1S6 IT., 18S 
IT., 362, 437 
Dcaili, telor of, 

IM, 62 

Derr, lirrctlitiK Iwbiis of, 

M, 124 


De fci;aii«)ii, psyditjltj^y 


of, 


II 1-2, 128, 426, 42 
Defile, iiTiiHilsc to, 
m-i. ‘JS 

Dcfioralioii, customs, 

111-2, SOI 

Dcgeiieralcs, sexual attraction be- 
iween, 
ll-l, 200 

Deucneraiioii and inversion, 

II- 2, 312, 320 

Deftencrulivc cciiiiliiions, influences 
or sexual desire, 

1-2, 175 

Dfk'ctalm morasa, 

M, 183. 184 
DeluKc, myth of, 

III- 2, 405 

TJciu/r j'/iljii tile jr e/ej/uiw, 

1-2, .to 

Denmark, modesty in, 

M, 3 

D'Eon. Chevalier, 

111-2, 1 28. m 

Derblorgail, 
m-2, 406 
Dctumescencc, 

1-2. 21, 59. 63, 63 
Itl-l, eyes during, 166; mecha- 
nism of, H2-2(X) 

DKTtSMKStKNCH, MECHANISM OF, 

in-1, ii5i-2(« 

DiAf.&sMS OE SHXuAt, Periodicity, 
M. 341 ff. 

DilTusion of sexual impulse in 
women, 

1-2, 249 ft. 

DioKcncs, 

I-l, 271 

Dionysian festivals, 

M, 130 
Diseinline, the, 

1-2, 129 


Disease and abnoiniality distin- 
guished, 

. 11-2, 319 
Disgust ; 

I-l, as factor in modesty, 47 IT., 
82 

I- 2, as sexual stimulant, 170 
Disparity, sexual charm of, 

II- 1, 195 IT., 208 
Distitlaiio: 

M, 279 

III- l, 1S3 
Divorce : 

1-2, and suicide rate, 189 

III-2, 498, SU8 

IV, Wt; ancient Rome, 429 ; an- 
cient Wales, 461; China, 461; 
Germany, 4.5S ; England, 447 ; 
France, 455, 465; Japan, 460; 
Russia, 457; Switzerland, 4S7; 
United .States, 458 ff., 624; 
causes for, 448, 463 ff., 349; 
Milton's view.s on, 444; mod- 
ern tendency of, 462 ff.; Prot- 
estant attitude towards, 441 ; 
question of damages for, 450 ; 
reform of, 454; tendency of 
legislation regarding, 624 
Doctrine of Erogenic Zones, 
irt-2. 111-120 
Dog i 

I- l, breeding season of, 124 

II- l, practice of cuiinilinguis, 21 ; 
smell in mental life of, 47, 
104; susceptibility to music, 
122 

III- l, sexual intercourse with, 
83 

Dolben, 

I I- 2, 48 
Doranhobia, 

1-2, 116 
Dorians, 

11 - 2 , 11 

Doulde, hallucination of the, 

III- 2, 368 

Dove.s, sexual attraction among, 

II- l, 206 

Drama, modern function of, 

I IV, 222 

Dramatic aptitude and inversion, 

n-2. 287, 295 
Drawers ; 

I-l, origin of feminine, 28, 32 

III- 2, p.sychic significance of, 
130, 171 
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Utcaut* ; 

I'l, MOHip, 191 it. ? I'lfll'l Ir!}. 
J2i; inviTicil, 19.>: am) s*:'.'!- 
iial {Kiriwlidl}', IIJ; vt-sital, 
IW ff. 

I'i cojlie, i41: wt 
Isorwj. 

ll-i, 279 fi'. 

lH-2, 17ft C. a«nf., J50, J59; 

«f ck>j5irr», .tl.i; 01 Baltiis^, 

i,»l llvillK, 3!J^ ff.. 445: 
t»f iiakrilus!'!!-. 311; s-cfic'* «lni 
};\'iil(lr5is ini. i37™i'lll,!i; vcMCal, 
,HH, .*„% -Ml It. 

UwAM.^ ‘iini Svsmiiiiijs or, 

in -2. 

f )rtiiikriiists.» in rclalion lo nsai> 

n'ajii*, 

]2. 191 

Ducks, cuiirisitip atiiong, 

1-2, ID 

Dwilcss iilaml*, 

1 - 2 . 1 ft 

Diujiicjfsos-’, 

1 1 . 2 , .n 

iHriiiK life Itair, 

U-1, 179 

UviMiiiHUFitk. esjtcrinieiK,*, 

‘lll-l. !St 

DvitiiiCR^rrlHXS, 

IV. IF? 


J-'Vi'ifrr' IrtfJs-aJs, 

_M, IJl. 135 

l-jijlJK; 

M, lijiwScfly in. If. S.5 
iH«2, flir.sHW of, Ji9 
ottve, 

J.I. iU ft. 

lid'SSi sll jf*' fisrlor r 

I- l. *»l' !n«?ilc»!v. <’♦'1 

IV. i»f nsam iiiRc. nf |w»^'s* 
(iti!lk<s>. J.'ft ft, 

Kjllli'alk'!! SSI UMSft'tfS nl W* : 

iV. .Ml?.: l«r woinrit, ?3 
Kw". itskM. 

J\'. fh. H. ,B"'H 
Itfiypi • 

I I- 1, rtf iH'i'nsiy in. MS. Ifin. 
!?■(. S”Ji 

11-3, hr.imf‘wsiwliH' id aiicifiat. 
9; MS lUrnlcns. .W? 

IV. kilfh siassH I'f v.'ninr.Ks in, 
,W 3 . .)?« 

Irnlcr-rlnt'k*! ctjiii'isiiiji at, 

1 - 2 . m 


■' limfuhhm-ii, 
i ifl-J. S!l/ 

j ; 

j ].i. iJi'cin.-tiurt;, 233 
;! ill-), Mwtwuirm of. 149 

i ID-. 3. ]3S'dissiiiTC', M'ii 

I I'.kir*.! tlijid. 

I IV, .59! 

I l.lri'ly.i rodjtjik's, 

, in-2,. 31 

I I’.JrjjJjjint'’.. iis.wHii'b.jlkii!i in, 

1 Dl, l»!;s 

I I'isjI ?>'}■*?, 
ni-l, 11 ? 

I'lnvSiMU ;(fiisi».Fr) b)' fmin, 

I -2, 172. IFii 

|■'l^;•»!^J-.■l3;«l iijciitof)!, 

JM. 5 ft 

lt-2, IwiiMwesmIily in. 52, 2&1 
IV. mairjauc in, 4.11. 44-1; proi- 
lijsiii:!!!! sn, 252, Z>f, 2ij.\ 31)7 

!!-l, lypf (»i 1*', '««*!)«, Ik2 
_ SI-.?, law an«i ]i«int&c.\ualiiy, ,149 

Mixjirtis ; 

!’ 1, N'lffina-nal. VM 
I m-i. 4H. 417, 4.1!), 4.11 

,!if-.f, i~im 

Jwid'Oii ; 

SI. 2. 31,4 

311-1, l -li*); (-jiijJ trlir)ib/7),_ Jg; 

Btsil 21 . (1 foi-iTI 

oi cMjpsf.’ljt'iflisnii, IfW; aiitj 
Inntnism. !H); aiit) itormcJllw, 
2'>. Si». ,Wft 
ui:nr«ij>. 

I-,?. IJHI 
S*)iiSri«y : 

I'l, aiH'irni rojlfa-imn wilh 

211 : rcl.ilirm ill 
Sni'ltai (»<!(. 25ft 

1-2, .iiifS jiiit'InirisittK, 5ft. ftl ; 
I ;ii"a5«wv with ft-l 

111 -I. C(.iiti-.>ai-r-<i J*i coil lilt, ISO; 

I and t-as!(iWii'.iisiMn. 91, Ull; 

I a* rcMiH rsf I*t9 
I Hraatwis, 

1 _H-2, II 

,] Hrn'Stlilv. (lurillK rttliss, 

I in-l.t44 

I-k™:.? Titc /flMf.H, ItwnnKE w, 

_1H.2, ui-ia* 

I'ft'ririiJjisnt nr* ri'*iK«rt(ic *ar)ej 
314.0 
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i!i-2, ni «. 

1 3-1. 

131*1. ansDs .'IS., IjJ; Ih'fl a.*, 14,1. 
iiAJ I 

Ersjtic ; i 

I'l, dreams., IBI ff. ; icslivals, j 

M't )T.; hfsSliJniwlitins, 2WJ j 

I- 2. syinlwiltsnt. l.HS | 

II- i. rha’.inw.. ff. 

fll'l, isil(vsi')"a!i’>n, 155: tein- 
j.Kf a»nr»i»l. If’.! 11. 

IV, clesns’fff s«» ittairri;s^5«'. SlW 
J*’ Iff. « 1 3 * il ist it M , 

13M. 1-114 
Hrqij‘aii*?» : 

1 - 2 . 8 

Etymit*, 

ni-i, 

Ivsitintw : 

1-1, (s!*rn)«li'!!ai!*fji in, W); moil- 
f’My I'li, 4T, W; Mfsuiil li,i!«ls 
!;ii, 13(9 

I'i, mari'i,»ji.f !>>' taiiUii-e min;n!B, 
75; M'5.js-il iifsliisct in, 3!,>8 
H"2, ill, 16 

IV. SKUcdg, -161 ; sexual 

ii'iiJiaiiwn 8*1 

1 -i. 25 

Ivjluiji: In 

ilJ-l, 147, !5<!. i.5«, 16.5 

l-.liii’s'asv'i : 

3-1. iwfilenl;- ams'S'jg, i,5 

111 I. s.i3{M»S9C,‘llil't; 4»f fiii-t 

Kp9?emti::''S : 

IV. 7, Eil'e Meas of, 5151; 

3«*c t»;45,..)5. >S2; 

su«. a 

jjjKiSsrrr iu, *4.*^; llwMrl!«'<*. ftil ; 
tn n3.)!)''i! l«i t-asSr.tiinii, 1314: 
st'ule tV prisicipk* 

of, 5*^4 
Eimiirh*. 

1",?, M:9i5i.ii1 in, 9 

H-l, (»f, (if 

ni-1, tisar.i«:!rri>..tic». IS 

I|.2. .515 

III tViHS'MI, IW 

S'lwi'Kijrais’s, i«5».ir aj, 

11 J. riJt 


Kvacuiitioji theoiy of sexual iin- 


j-£i J u.| (/, so 

Evil eye and modesty, 

, I-l, S6 

EVOI.UTION op aioUESTY, 

1-1, 1-^ 

lixeess ill iiitcreourse, 

^ 1-2. 247 IT, 
li.screlory ; 

I-l, customs and modesty, 52 
IV, centres and cstiiiiiUc of sex- 
ual imimlse, 120 fT, 

Eserxise : 

1-2, into.xication of, 53 
IH-I, inlluence on sexual or- 
Kaiis, 12J 
Exlliiiitianisitl ; 

I- 2, a cause of, 223 
IIM, 89-UU 

1 11-2. 367, 370 
Ex<iBamy : 

II1-2, e.’cplan.aticin of, 504 
^ IV, oriKin of, 423 
Exotic element in ideal of beauty, 

II- 1, m 

lives : 

I- l| tli.sorder.s of and masturba- 
tion, 2.5U 

II- I, as factor of beauty, 170 iT, 

III- l, duriiiff dctumcseencc, ICC; 
and erotic teniiKirament, 189; 
.at poberly, 193 


I'acc ! 

I- l, as centre of modesty, 78 
11 I-l, diirinitr dctiimesceiice, 166 

I’artiiries, 

II- 2, luniiosexuality amonif 
women in, 213 li. 

I-wct's. its a drun:, 

III- !. 58 
Imirncss; 

II-I, relation to vittor, 203: ad- 
miralitm for, 153, 177 6E.; 

19717.. 208 

l-'amilic.s. dcffcneracy in, 

tv, 591 

I'aroc fslaiulers, courtship among, 
1.2. SI 
FartliiiiRnle. 

II- 1, 161 
Eadier, 


IV. 2 
EaliBue, 

1-2, 182, 1«7 
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l'’wr ■; I 

S-l, iihhIicsJ}' 3ip;!i'*<.'d i>ii. -!7 
J"i. MrstisaJ liiinjujlassi, 3,-i% 
Hi. JT, 

I'K'tuisiialimi . 

Itl’J. .'iFiiSwraS, Ifris; jAciwimrua 
55? 

3V, afSiSsciaS, itSi 
li-!, ~’3, ?5 

j I -i, ; 

lU-l, 17i! , I 

l'^■^l{^lsiuf of in- j 

H i. .;«? 

I'Vitrl't. in, I 

I.- !. 3**S 

t-’r'i'tsvvik; 

I- 5, CK-Ilic. Si7ff. 

I'l'. wa'wisnt. i!*?, i.Mj 
t'Vsji'ifiisii ; 

!-i. i.V», !S? 

II- l, oSf.arS'! ify. 7*1, KMk }■!»>'»?:, 

3***, Oj'MiWJy. 7,'5 

ll"i. fl'tiSsf. i»*J 
IIM, rFxli,:. isli, 
ill'.-;. |M. i!«„ .3-3. Ml. 4H.:, JIMS 
i"VKr)», mi, 

J-i. J?o 

W. II.S 

l-'fjii. > lii-rtliS!!- ill, 

S\'. 4#) 

tiff" oi, 

11 J i, ^9n 

Il-i, m 
3-'!aK''15.sO<<SI : 

I-i,. Si‘» it 
3 1 11-3, 0,3. 3S»i. 

lt!-i. Ihiii. 

IS'. 

illStlW UK, 

3.!3»ili 

Fj, 

J1 I, >‘J. Js'i,, »« 

I'lvilli'li. I’lj, 

iU i. 

i')i : 

M. 

JS‘. il*< 

8*ii'j»4 ■; 

14. S'*!! Jl 

ni-L as, ..f:-.!!:,.) Mil,!*,,!. 3S. 

fJSrr a!?, I *Ii'n- Iniyliinni-l 


f-'ni 150 .ii ikscicieie 

ni, 

JV, if>v3, 47, S 
I’S'issnlaiiss . 

311-i, cr«4(5 sjnni ol. J/X; 

ai5*'ac4 siins.iif J- luiiwin i,f 
1HI.. , .»♦ -kjiiiSsKiSs, 4U1 

!1"}. s>lr >3 (if 3«:',t5!!y in, 137. iMi 

iwsiikiM’JsSSaJiSv iji, ,15. hi 

M7. 

3V. aby'iin'ifi 30, ^,‘‘’5. 4fa5 i ftrostk 

in. IMt, ;36 

i<»S. .#1^1 

VVjvinif.'ii 

]\^ JiS 

li-,*. .HM 

H-i, A?'». ,tes 
I'Visnlsty : 

I I, by )«r»^Sllf}alin3», lf)2 

!-i, in w, '.!*!(■». , aft rausc 

t'li FfFa'iJa! y. .JIJ. ..’.Ff 
ni -i. SJ5 wmrjirjs, .4<>7, <3.Mt 
issli-j. Miisr, 

13-.?, 

l-rci-T. (•••'sssal n;nS!!!«:I in, 

-J. 7 

lyM'ijiijn?! , 

3 4. n5M.iir,}y ,.i, 1,3 

ir S, \k l«5, .:3;« 

IJ3 3'iF3!:iB5, )J3. 

«■>»- f (3 .'(.•.ll i tv. 

IV. i!l. \ . |4,s 3 >7 

« -sst.if 'iSijnnlaju, 

S 1^*3 
Ehi' :. 

J-.^, fasi'ijt.iiii'M i5'j, (IS, 316 

113 1, IcHs Sb. ?s.> 

(s'alSaipJi' », ;ni< !riiJ i'«,ir ((;■*.• is? of, 

IV. *13 i 

((.() a«i ifJft'lsj"*. 

H». 7*1 

I irtFifa, 

I\'. .Vt 

wxis.iil imjisdsi’ in, 

il.H 

• if l!f,’f,'l! I'-iH'.’ih -'S!- . 

3-3, ;'<!!!)5S,T|1 rssi'iT isf, IKt 

IV, ase<! yyjsniSi*, Xti 
f irBiilaS : 

l-J, ijilartr lai'U-fi’ in symtn’O, 2*19 
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!I*2, oi'Kai'is and invcrsittii, 
iti’t 

IH-i, as fcSkSirs, 10 

CiVfiiu^ ; 

Il-i, SsuniHsesirialiiij- amoiij? men 
[•f, ill 

IV, etiiiSiliiy* IW; and 
Lnt?, 574 
Germany : 

!1-1, 3driil <4 Isssuity in, 147 
IJ'i, 5i<»m«sr!siMi«)y in, d7, ftl ; 
laws', on Imnmwxnaliiy in, ,4S, 
.ilH 

JV, divorcf in. 455; inaniaRc in. 
■I.il ; itroalilulinn in, 251, 25.1, 
.1.11 
Geslscl. 

1-2. '» 

IV, 9 

Ginllf nf cliasSily, 

IV. sea 

Girk: 

I\'. inU’H'sl ill sex nnatlcrs, 02: 
iiwst'uliiK' irleals of, 77 ; need 
tsi sex ednraJinn, 46, 82 
(,'htiidulit tvnkuliires, 

I- 2. ti 

(Heim, 

II - a, as 

f»7ii6jj4' /nTlifi'iVtof, 

i"i* 210 . . 

fiiinslic etemenls in Cnri$t)an 
literaUirc, 

IV, 156 

(i>»ai. as a feddi, 

III- 1, HO. B2 
Gi:«UlessttSi 

. IV, 292 

Ciirt'dw; 

I-I, 2fi<i 

I- 2, intisncliism, 112 

II- 1, nHiiciory .wnsiliiliiy of, 74 
11.2, 48 

GoHitl, 

1-1, 265 
Gniiorrllfca : 

1-2. in ytmnff boys, 224 
IV, iiaiiire and resuUs ot, .128 ff, 
(See also Venereal Diseases) 
Goiieiic tie I-nit, 

IV, 29 

Gray eyes, atlmiration for, 

.11-1, IW) 

Greeks ; 

1-1, (cslivafs of, 120: and mas- 


lurbaiioii, 297; modesty 

aiiioiiK', 22 

I- 2, love among ancient, 196 

II- 1, conception of iiuisic, 12S; 
ideal q 1 beauty, 14S ; xiygma- 
lioiiisrn among, 188 

11-2, hnnioscxuality among an- 
cient, 11, 38, 197, 287 

lll-l, .sexual signilicaace of 
foot among, 24 

IV^ coiieeption of tlie orgy, 220; 
drama of, 222 ; erotic writinK, 
5S7; idc.al sexual love, 134; 
nakediie.ss, 9.1 ; prudery, 101 
Green : 

11-1, eyes, admiration for, 180 
11-2, inverts' preference for, 299 
Grid as a sexual stimulant, 

1-2, iWJff. 

Grisekla, 

1-2, 102 

Oroiiii-niarriaGe, 

IV, 42.3 

Growth, periodicity in, 

. I-l, 1.S3 
GnriniiiEs, tlio, 
ri-1, 183 

Gurus, TOurtship among, 

I- 2, 50 

Gynaicorracy, alleged primitive, 
IV. 390 

Gyiiandriimorpbism, 

II- 2 31S 
Gviiecomasly, 

'11-2, 290 

Hair : 

II-l, as element of beauty, 159, 
173, 177 IT.; odor of, 97; sex- 
ual development and, 91; .sug- 
gested ftmetion of, 95 

II- 2, oil body, 252 ff. 

III- l, as a fetich, 74; despoilers 
of, 75 ; pubic, 125 ff. ; and 
erotic temperament, 19411; in 
pregnancy, 205 ; at puberty, 193 

HI-2, despoilers, 488 
Hair-pin, used in masturbation, 

I- l, 172 ff. 

Hall, Murray, 

II- 2, 246 
HallucInationB : 

I-l, erotic, 2CI0 
n-l, of smell, 70 
Hamilton, I-ady, 
n-l, 383 
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Hmm] as. k’Sich, 

Ul-J, fS 
yaiidwTisiug, 

n-i, ms 

Haissims, »fi>l scsw*! «scil«»W.’rii<. 

I- 1 SS2 
Marem* : 

II- 1 M7 

Haljcljtjpo, Qweci), 

11-1 mi 
licat! : 

H, covwing. ?» 

1*4 bwNUlt}!, liil 
Ikaidl «1 iiJvV'erl*, 

II- 2. 'M 
HmwiK'-. 

114, nJ4,M 

ntotsihiy rhsllHo. | 

III - 5. disniiR r. -w 

'ilfai" iiii imbiwH. 

5?1< I 

il'l : ideal «1 j 

teaidji'. 

llrfi'KJiaBsliiii*. 

11-4 25 

ilfHx iutttia, 

hi. .V‘ 

3!ejiiii'«nia, in-n^Sii'By n», 

!■■(. 1S2 . 

HrttiSffliviiiii'i. 

!-2„ 121 , , 
llefllia i«Jar 01, 

IM. IW 

Hrfihrjtlidt.:*, 

ih}, -W 

Hrfr»l?)r •*( iin't-ri'Wii. 

11- 4 2ft'S. .ii*» 

;<n*l ls<-tri«www!i»>'« 

II - 4 2! A •5>> 

III - 2. A 

Ueifliia'. 

!\A 2.M, Mm 
Ikwt'S-imy. 

IM. MI 

Himlu’. . , , , ,, 

U-l, jifei! of Iteauiy. MS 

iV i.'iiiwai'd 129, 

im' 

Mit'M a* fraiure of lw!i»l>'i 

IM. K4 ff. 


ISkSwric’i. ’lif sKsiud (kvslopjucnt; 

I- J. 2?7-An 
U-l. 24J-i59 

li-i. 22i-’4S 

in 4 121-212 

HiSJitirv or Mrxu- 

AliSSM or SlKitAt Mkvutkw, 

III. 4 121-2S2 

IlijiToity or MaUpIMiK, 

iH-i. m->u 
HmIssu, -MriiS, 

II- 4 4»1 

Hs'dlatsiS. ijr<?i*!ilini(,i)l in, 

IV, 2H! 

Hiilv \Vakr. iiTiRin of, 

III - 4 dM, .nil 

114, i<W, M 
JloiiiH'Kei.ie:, (lie lerm, 

U-4 2 

ils,|!S(!iM'.»!>;irily : 

II - 2, yjc tern*, 2. 4 

1134. an of frolic symlwl- 
hrts, 2 

III- 4 fiwi JCaii!«m. 17, 21, 5.1; in 

rlieamr, #11! ; cvidpitft of, 4Ai; 
jin..! Xaic{»i^iln?rt^;, .154. -kl-A 
iss woiiti’tj, 'B.'S li.; in yotiili, AO 
l\’, i»ss<>lj|5 272 

1-4 If. 

15-4 ilfi 
111 2. >, IW 

liiii'fnr- ■jcumnr: 

I- J, Hj alJiCHfe of scswal im* 
(ihIm-. 2<>S 

II- 4 ■■‘"9, ,W7 
II or »*•»;: 

l-l, m.iSiinrkiStwii Fn, W5i and 
wxtsal 175 

1-2, rsnitenii'm by, IW; furver” 

»ii»n ill, 1.17 

1 tswrli, 

!l-4 » 

Ilolirrilo)* ! 

1-1. Jiirewg, \(i7 

I3-I, 157 

1IE4, ’'afiroM,” li4 
H sjiSdt'nfii'W sfHens**, 

IV, M 

i hiwl’-uldf. A. mo! NV. von, 

U-2, ,W 

llinig.iiTi', MwufK'lsissfln in, 

I ■■ .? 

llniiiaor. analoK)* will* *t»tnal itH* 

pniitK 
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1 - 2 , 

riura dance, 

II-I, 186 

HyRiene of lioniosexuality, 

II- 2, JJ2, 33S 
Hymen ; 

I- l, ill relation to modesty, 39 

III- 1, 138 1T., 162 
Hyperesthesia sexual, 

II- 2, of inverts, 2^ 

III- l, Off. 

HviJerlicdonia, 

1-2, 203 

H-vl’Crirklwsis iiniversolis, 

H-2, 252, 290 
in-I, 195 
Hypliedonia, 

1-2. 203 
Hypiuitiam ; 

I- 2, anil frigidity, 240 

II- 1, effect of music cUiring, 117 

11-2, in treatment o£ homosex- 
uality, 328 

Hysteria; 

I- I, alleged seasonal, 148; 

Breuer and Freud on, 219 ff, ; 
Clmrcot on, 214 ff. ; and chlo- 
rosis, 233; coitus often pain- 
ful in, 203; aud iiiasturbation, 
256: and nocturnal lialliicin:*.- 
tion, 200 ; pliysiological, 227 ff.; 
and £«.■<: emotion, 205 ff.; 
theory of, 209 ff. 

II- l, and the skin, 9 
HI-I, 143. 209, 227 
nr-2, 113 

IV, 1S3 

HvsieroKcnous zones, 

III- 2, 112, 115 

iMland, modesty In, 

I-l, 30 

Ideals of girls, masculine, 

IV, 77 
Idiocy : 

IlM, 198, 218, 224 
Illegilimacy, 

1-1, tieriodicily of, 139 
IV, in Germany, 292, 382, 489 
Immorality and bathing, 

H-l. 37 ff. 

Iiiineria, 

IV, 244 

Itiipoteucy, popular estimation of, 

IV, 174 


Impregnation, 

I- 2, 212, 239 

III-l, artificial, 106 ; with hy- 
men intact, 162; without con 
junction, 163 
Impressions, maternal, 

III-l, 2l7ff. 

Impulse, definition of sexual. 

1 - 2 , 2 
Impurity : 

ly, disastrous results of teacSi* 
ing, 78 ; early Cluistian views 
of, 128 
Incest ; 

II- I, 204 ff. 
m-A 24, SOS 

Incontinence, odor of, 

II-l, 64 
Incubus, 

I-l, 188 
India ; 

1-1, conception rate in, 139; 
masturbation in, 167: modesty 
in, 14 

I- 2, courtship in, 46, 77 ; sexual 
instinct, 273 

II- 2, homosexuality in, IS, 208 
IV, "The Betrothed of — 1S6; 

sacred prostitution in, 23S 
Indians, American ; 

I- 2, courtship among, 48, 80; 
sexual instinct in, 268 

II- l, ideals of beauty among, 
153, 175 ; odor of, 60; types of 
beauty, 152 ; seldom acquainted 
with kiss, 221 

11-2, homosexuality among, 17, 
205 

Iiidividnalisin and Socialism, 

TV, 24 

Indonesian peoples, 

T-2, 97 ff. 

Infant ; 

I- l, masturbation in, 238 
If-l, odor of, 63 

IV, mortality, 5, in relation to 
suckling, 26: in relation to 
sypliills, 537 
Infantile sexuality, 

IV, 36 

Infaiitlli.sm in inverts, 

II- 2, 254, 290, 291 

lNFI.UKN<at OF Ml'.NSTIltTATtON OM 

Po.strroN OK Womcn, 

I-l, app. A., 284-296 
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rercrtKiiik’i, uriaac in, 1 

UE 2 . I 

1 • S , laiioii in 1 be, 2Jii, a!-llJ ; J 

jiKW-k-ily in liic, 51 ! 

II"2, iiiwj'sioi.i in lJ)e, Akj, 332 i 

j(«»a»iiSs- : _ . , , I 

I*!, ajirf (nasiMfk'itkin, 2 ;»Jirf. ; | 
fKriwlicily »»S. Sii IJsi, U3, l-S*? | 
1*4 in r*!aii<:s!j la iwirriAiic, 1W; I 
in reiaiitti! iSnc swsUii! in- | 

il'l, isl, ,295 I 

l\\ alfij (ttwsliUHiwIa, i75 | 

liisfcl.!, ; I 

114, wd musk. t4i; smell in f 
ilwir f4"Sf!i»S jsi'p. 4?, 9J. 9? I 
li'i, in, 5 I 

Jnslbvct, dcfiisilissii of, | 

1-4 1 ff. 

h.lt'SU-cSnal work: | 

ijl-l, in frfiilitti! lo pregnant-y, | 
33*# . ‘ 

IV. SMiil ftts iKlivSay; in msii, ■’ 
ISS; !« women, !W 
liiKrii;jJ 9ea:!'e(i»>3*, 

1 .3, Ifi 
![.4 35J. JKi 

I'.lnstiiralkfSJ, of, 

1-4 53. 54. IftS 
111-1, i-r«).k. 1,IS 

in !('<■»'» soil, 5A'M»ait ; 

1-S, «lrc.sTns iw, W5 
f -4 a*«i fM-ajwJftsiw, N9 
114, ami. MiL 

I]".!. snwly oi, k' J*'*; iii^ tiwn, ■ 

/S-IW; 8t« woiiw’ii. 3'>S .liU ; 
ittiMH" tif, 3!4 .Kd . lin’nry ‘>1, ■ 
j euiat!«tsj('"»ii» jcKartl- ; 

inii. .t25-i.5S; ai»w»g ifiinsji*, ■ 

•JSv- 3 c» 7 ; anil wl?< 1 ; 

sbijssi oSi .ifcH-3,N I 

lH-i, !trX«:S'a.'"i!ll}rliC, Mi’.; 3B. ,13 ! 
s-ce 3i«n<»M’.5;tjabtj j i 

Ireliwd; 

I- l. m'rtkrty in, 30, <4 

U-l, !!!ea.S «,.if !i*':w!y j(», 

1\^ ii», •fiji ; Siifjlt sKiliis ■, 

ni vvonsen i« anciciss, 3*?3 

Ishlar, : 

14, US i 

llaly: | 

1*1. riWiS'TMy 'in, 30. 3S ! 

I I- 1. Wral «sf in, }4*), I7il ' 

U-3, hnnwiiwSKiwIaly iti, 31.3; l.'sw i 

ill. .IW; git (til’tB" nt'li'»*4s ni, i 

m Iff. I 


W. pro.iilgjiiiiwgi ill. J-Jl, 2SI, 258 
2 W'» ' ’ ’ 

Itcliiiag, jwaaik’li'iiiii wilh liimcs- 
cegicf, 

114, IS 
J arnajc^ 

IV, flee »esi«I unions in, 3gB 
Jamg:!i 1, 
ii-i. 40 

J aiMitgenrC : 

!-1, iim*iiitKuirs(g Jinwwjj, 167’ 
M'lwiksly of, 31, 70, 76 ' 

11" I, isE;.ab u( Erhwiv, 141, IS4; 
kiss imkwMwn. 317; «tef of* 
Wi; Jnn li5g?t!r.s., W * 

1114, laliia mfijuira iji, 13S 
IV, discirre angoiiH, 460, 46| ; 
3i)<l full-, I3i«; IrHilinialion «f 
t'lnSiii'CTi, 4W; prosliuttion igi. 
4U. 417 

.lafiMJCSit!. 

13 -1. 40, [S4 
J p;ilf»si*y ; 

1-1, in fdistioii W morfcslj.', 40, fij 
1-4 aiigiiisB ftitvaisc*. 3£».i 
313-4 537 
1 \', 34 ff. 

Jr’OSii, 

1 \'. IW 
Jews 

1 -3. gn5iini*(> in, 2M 

13-1, idraS <•»' IwajJj' of, 1-12 
IV. «'«. )».«rrW.f., 6; proisSiliKinn 
aigniiig 235; niiiiws of 

iv«igm-!i {(«iiiig5B, .W4 

I fd ,\g a'i,;on, as «jl IwaiHV. 

I H-I. JP,« 

I Jt.r, «1, 

i IH-l. 167 

I ,Ja4,i* 'ilsoigia?.''* .<\cl,i. 

I IV. J.'kiff, 

I Igslgni. 

; n 3. M 

■ egaactninsH, 

I 11-4 ilia 

’ Kadishltl : 
i M, 135 
I IV. 4 » 

j Kal'fis'f., cinirlsiriii among, 

I 

! J- 3 . W 
I Kant, 

I IV, W 
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Kirglii/, tiiarringc by capture 

1-2. 71 

KierUtsaarjl, 

I I, 266 

Kis!«, or, 

U-l, 215..222 
Kiss : 

1-2, oiiBiii of 86 

lM,S,7.22.«.,21Sff. 

IIM, 1-1.1 
KKist. Ulrike. 
n-2. 29 
111-2,7 

Kuil'HH.ACNlA, 
in -2. -177-491 
KlcpitMuania : 

111-1, .■Uhl ijreBnaiicy, 216 
I n-2, 477 if. 

Kuftt-jerk in prcKiiancy, 

Jll-l, 2W. 

Korea. iirosliUilioii in, 

IV, 238 

Kriiii^, K A., 

Ktvan-j'iii as lyjje of beauty, 

n-l, 154 


1-abia: 

lll-l, majora, liait. ; minora, 

1 19, LM IT. 
l.aciatio)i ; 

1-2. sav.ise eMioms rluring, 268 ff. 
11"1, canirolliiiff iiiiliiciiccs on, 
24; and iiiensir nation, 25 
IV. 24 
I-npps, 

I- l, menstruation among, 89; 
niotksly of, 20 

lArytis! : 

II- l, at (lulteriy, 124 

II- 2, in inverlwl women, 255 

II I- 1, and sexual stale, 203 
I-aughter : 

I- 2, -arKl sexual siihcre, 02 

II- l, as form of deiuiTic.sceiice, 

‘4 

’,„aw in relation to homosexuality, 

11-2, 41, 346 IT. 
l.callier, oilor of. 

n-l, M, KKtff. 

l.a;flliiaiirlednes», 

11.2. M 

ixisiet jM^ercflforijr, 

1 - 2 , 39 


Leiiclos, Xliion de, 

IV, 246, 308 
Lesbianism, 

_II-2, 258 
l.ily, odor of, 

_II-1, 1Q3 

Lincken, Catliarina, 

II- 2, 195 
Linea fusca, 

III- l, 192 
Lips, 

143, 190, 202 

Lizard and women hr folk-lore, 

I- 1, 285, 286 

London, liomosextiality in, 

II- 2, 62 

Longevity and beauty, 

II- l, 139 

Longings of pregnancy; 

III- l, 210 ff. 

1-orclei, 

II [-2, 408 
I-ovc : 

1-1, largely based on modesty, 1, 
5, 53, 82 ff. 

1-2. bite, 84, 120; songs, 265 
IV, art of : 507 (1, ; difficulties of, 
530, 547 ; and chastity, 172, 
176; in childhood, 36 IT., 528; 
definition of, 132 ff. ; essential 
part of marriage, 508 ; for 
more than one person, 871 ; 
future of, 574; how f,ar an il- 
lusion, 137 ff.; inevitable mys- 
tery of, 136 ; testimt)nie.s to im- 
mense importance of, 139 ff,; 
value for life, llS ff. 

Lovi?, The Anr of, 

IV, eh. XI, S07-S7S 
Lunar cycles, 

1 11-2, 213 ff. 

Lust : 

IV. in relation to love, 132 ; 
theological conception of, 179 
Lycantliropy, 

1-2, 125 

Lydian prostitution, 

IV, 233, 234 

Macaque, menstruation in, 

I- l, 93 

Madagascar, homosexuality in, 

II- 2', IP 

Mile, dc Maupiii, 

n-2, 199 
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7J4 

J«5>'),g5c anil l 

113-2. 270. ira, 'tt2 i 

Mahonjmcdatjfjiiii ; _ __ i 

JV, and isrostiiuiioii, bii« 1 r«- 
R 0 cd f»r cliasiiij'. anJ | 
saiitliiy of ses, li? I 

Muhams, 1 

11-2. I« 

Malay*; | 

1 - 1 , ft's,lival«, I.W 

I ‘2, wosws W, 2 j7, 270; I 

coor!!h!i((i iniBoiw. 'H. I'J, 7ii; | 
w.’8!isaS insiifirt in. 270 1 


II 1. idi’iijs of IfpiHsSj'. I'll ; hii'" 
atnonKi 221 

Millc I'OlllIttWIHl', 

IV. S.W 
JWaiiHiii*, 

n.sw 

Miiijiiiwry an'liviiy in idifsiiejv 


IV, i'l 

11.-2. dfts 

111-2. 

i-lil 
Maori ; 

1-1, mcwltdiy, H 

1.2. iniirfagr: jiy eapitin; 

75; M’J «al iii*i(iii!'i ii?, ittti 

IV, hnn «■* mW laHii )"•■» 


Marlow#. 

! 1-2. <1.1 

M, c:niisi-*!iii< miis-hjik;. dO ; 
insJiiw'* in. 2fi'J 

M AStHI MiK, 

IV. ch. X -liO-Wo 

"ns: il?NT>:*v nr, 

111-2. -W- iS2 
Miirci.iK#: . . 

i*l. will liy»'»;ria. 

I- 2. l-y (;.a|5!s»-f, 71 ff. ; aMd crnn- 
iissJisv. in.vidiy aiKl wfRiulr. 
\m, I'W 

II'l. !«!«•«>! p»rs> 

iH'Ts in, ff , 

II- 2, of imTrF. IT. 

di. IX. llisr'W cij;', 4K- 

5W: '<•’*.1; f-n-n-t'. 

SWfT. ; rdijainiis cuitfrjii* <»)'. 

Sid ff. 

A', rl*. X. C*<>AW; Am w l.w#?, 
'di. XI, S*>7->7.^; St'FiSiK wv 


tf.', cti. XU, S7ii, 

frmr, ,i'»j ; |»y taiJimi;, 

J'A. fer, 622 ff. ; 

ca'fiiiun.v. 'S.!.' ff, ; tt cuitli’ai-l", 
<170 H'. ; 1 ,'f of, ,to| ’ 

I'W)*'!)’. whjcrjirsjjg lo, ,17; advan- 
ll.iK« «»f, .170 

Eaily Ctn'!<i,S!a«, diSlflf. ; 'and 

cMKrstis's, 621 

Ev'diiisfijii of. 421 Cj liddiiy om- 

siiije of. ff. ; of 

l-.sin, d.ii-Off. ; inkrior fontrsii 
4^0; kxi'l asiH’t'H _tff, J7.1; 
3>i%p, a* ,'1 .'Wff. ( ill 

.W1 ; mmlcni (rii* 
ilrmicii, ,17? ff.; and inot’, 11 !;, 
.S‘i; j-bjctB »if, .5fj7; okl 
I-ngIi*,I) la*.#. *102: and jjrtvrc- 
iffioJi. .^7611.: .-ind jii-ttsiiiiiiion, 
225, Ml, 

I'rjtle'sffwil .-lUiUnfc lo, 4-30 ff,; in 
Komi", 42H 

Jloniati^ (",-ilSso!i;i" .T-niSinlc lo. 
4,12)1.; ,1 '!v;ri’!'.iitn'n), 4.15, 4?d; 
ioi'^ Irn!!, _472. iri.tl, .179 ff.; 
v.'iriaiioiM in. 4‘ff ff. 

Mai'ilnl'iidji, r'iyri»liiii among'. 

S -2, .34 

iMaMDSlim" [:.5'o!l":s! ; 

U.2. ftS 

Hi-.?. i«. .»«, .Wj 

.Vf.n-ndinsiv cosniffvx, 

JJ}..!. 4,1j 

liSvi-KKlsi^nn : 

I - 2 . tl#fiij!)i<m. niff.: 130 . 

!Hl ff.. MM. IJM, i'h »)av women, 

II- 2, in inveriai, 2%‘'f 

t!l-I, ill fd.iiioii 10 fflirliKin, 
)ivi»ilw4i5.m and pjsliibjtitmisrrt, 
.11, Jfi. Ifi.?. 1«» 

III- 2, II, 2il7 

,\1 .15. >«n*u£d siiiniiliiiil, 

IM, 4 ,19 

I»l, in arri-mal)*, ff. : and awr- 
xnin lo tnarria;;#, 262: in ilic 
23f?, 24,1; inlcitni'licd, 
J9.5: in nwrn of Rrmw, 265; 
mrShrtSs of S'66 ff. ; twiodii'iiy. 
115; jircvalahr# nf 2-15 If.: anil 
ndiaiwi* #i!iri!ir»n. ,112 Iff. ; 
dyinisloin.* and rcsnll*. 248 ff.; 
in varinns racw, Itaft, IWs ■»« 
a wd.ilivc, 268 IT. 
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I«2, excess of In women, 249 ; 
:nul frigidity, 241; late sex- 
ual develui mient, Mi 

II- l, and aeiit;, ID; and lilcedirtg 
of nose, (>8; and hallucination 
of SMiell, 71 

IT-d, relation to inversion, 276 ff. 

III- 1, clitoris, 131, 1,13; phe- 
nometia during, ISS ; puhlc 
liair, 127 : theologians aiuf, 146 

111-2, anal, 163, 198; in an- 
liriuity^ 34S; effects of, 233; 
periodicity of, 230 IT.; urola- 
giiic and, 465; vnlvar, 167 
I V, anxiety of Imivs atout, 61 ; 
in pruaiituics, 272; relaiian ui 
sesnal ahstincncc, 196 
Maternal : 

1111, elfiiient in sexual love, 
201 ; impressions, 217 ff. 
Matriarchy, alleged priiiiiiive. 

IV. 3Wff. 

Matriliiical descent, 

IV, 391 

May-day fcativals, 

II. 131 

MltltANlSM OK DtlTltMESGENCe, 

111-1, 11S-2(K1 
Merih, Queen, 

III. 2. 4mi 

MedrKan Venus, atiiiiuk of, 

I-l, ,18 

Mt?di«>.|ep] asfH'Cis of liomo- 
sesualily, 

n-2. 2W 

Medieval motksty, 

I- l. 27 

Xlelody, the ruitiirc ol, 

II- l, ,113 
Memories; 

I I- 1, rdf.aciory, 56: tactile, S 

Skxu.m. Pr-RKiiiiciTV m, 

1-1, App, B, 297-326 
Meinidism, 

TV, f>30 

Meiitks, the rite at, 

IV. 232 

.sexual impulse .after, 

1-2, 1.1 

MtiNSTHUAh CtmvK OF Sbxual Im- 

I'fUSK, 

III- 2, 211-23C) 

MufiRim-'ATinsi, Ixiu.irKstcE of, 

14. 284-296 

Mrnstritation : . , . , 

1-i, ,alw<;nce til, m health. 96; tit 


animals, 91 ff. ; blood of, sup- 
posed virtues, 292 ; cause 
doubtful, 94; as a continuous 
process, 90 ; cycle, in men, 
106 ff. ; Euphemisms for, 68 ; 
and "heat," 9B ; and hysteria, 
216; and modesty, SS ; origin 
of, 86; and ovulation, 95; 
prccocity in, 238; and preg- 
nancy, 109 ; among primitive 
peoples, 89; primitive theory 
of, 286; as a ptirilication, 55; 
and sexual desire, 98 IT. ; and 
Bucial position of women, 284— 
296 

I- 2, and the sexual impulse, 214, 
ZtS 

II- I, and acne, 10; and bleeding 
of nose, 68 ; and body odor, 
6-1; in relation to lactation, 25 

III- l, and coitus, 145 ; nietaho- 
lisrn during, 208; and preg- 
nancy, 228; and sickness in 
pregnancy, 209 

iri-2, curve of, 213 fl, ; ideas 
concerning, 134; origin of 214 

IV, coitus during, 53.3 ; hygiene 
of, 68 ff.; induced by sexual 
excitement, 578: instructions 
regarding, 64 ff. 

Mental : 

I-l, energy, periodicity of, 158 

TII-l, state during pregn.ancy, 
208 

Metabolism : 

I- 1, seasonal inOuenccs on, 159 

IlI-l, during pregnancy, 208 

Michel, Louise, 

II- 2, 197 

Michelangelo, 

II-2, 32 

Micturition, and sexual impulse, 

I- 2, 59 ff. 

Midsummer festivals, 

14 . 132 

Mihiri, 

II- 2, 207 

Milio operation, 

II-2, 21 


Mirror •, 

II- l, in tumescence, 187 , 

III- 2, psychology of, 350, 355, 
369 

Missionaries, 

IV, 99 ff. 
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Alice, 

11-2. 20! 

Mith'hehm^rs, 

1-1. 89 fl. 

II!-' 2. 224, 2-35 
Mixcsscaisia : 

1-2. hj'sUrrkal, 177 

ii-i, !»t 

WiSkOs-cspic Jlcwiishili.i, 

m-1. 71 

Mwlc*>y, 

1-2. (hi'.lfrt of. 2^. 33, «*. "3; 
(»l»s;,!>t8on.!t ef, (rf): in MVOges-, 

fl-l, Jim! Jickikisisess, I?’ 

II!-!. asul virijjiHil.v, 

!\\ t'siwsiiit.st'SsS ivi)!i nakcdijrss. 


im 


MwwiJV. tiir. Evoix-rSBM f>»<, 

M, I-F4 

Moljammcit, liis love os” fserfistisr-*, 
IJ-I, •& 

Mn!ms(ni(w:(.»f>!s «r Mfisltsii'*, 

!-!. ailiSiwli" lo mrjtRlnjalinn. 
278; , m'i!!r»s;v ctS. 
llI.V»liyissn J2^ 

I- 2, CoiSJi-ii 274 

II- l, alli!«»'!r l|■..«^!e. .fl';: 

jsrcfcrciscc Sa isss!*!!’ jsi'cn!i«c% 
W 

IlS-l. siirSbw! o! wxwri! ro.it- 
*,ir»s, H7_ 

Jilrslp as a spjir!), 

MM, y 

Miill'c 

H-2, 40 


Muhfffmji fcfWJWM-iSf*, 
1-2. .W 

1Mh!sJ,T.is, C«‘*SU'bis« IK, 

t.2, 43 


friirliitnii 


m-!. a 


Moiiki-ys ; 

I'l. liriTslissR sSC'iwii rtf. li'J, 

sJ), S*iS; fi5*'u 
sSSJl.jlsmi ill. '»,! 

1I-2. b'jmrwsiwlils,' 0 

MrtSl,.j;saK3y 

I-.?. Ji(|» 1'* ntCK. IS** 

Hr-2. llh 
IV, 421 ff. : 491 

lUrSciiie wf, 

IM -i. 4?8 

Mull* vi'wcris, 

MM. 124 


! 

?; 

5 

i 


.MoiilaiissS ck-mrrrt in cafly (■'liris* 

ISJU) l5!l.:l-;UlKC, 

tv, 

Mrti.H ; 

1*1, ;«m! SMsSiicbiiiioK, 86 111. 

Wi ' 

111 “2. su|i|MisccS irifhiciicfl of, 
21J ff. 

Mofal ; 

I - I, clcmrni ill inoilcsiy, 8.3 
H-J. .syisijiir of ilivctSs, Uif), Jflfl, 

23.1; Stvi-ilcr*, isivursioii in 2ft, 
3W 

.\5r,j'a!ii,r. isK-auiiiK wf term, 

1 V, 

U". »'!». L\. ,k»2.419 

Mtiij-Hliisss, iVi'!<i-icsicJ(i*(!i aiTMjiiK, 

MI. I, 2,3 

K, !’,, 

M. *.5 

Muriaiitj- crtsinrcirtrl wiih dcvdoi*- 
Kwjsi «»J' iiwijnci, 

i-2, 2*fs 

assiaclcd l«v isiiidc, 

I I- 1, >2.3 

3,S«4TJ»M .ISill Ml W I'HIUk, 

IV. <1?. I. I-J2 

MrtSlwn-i. ; 

IV, iliMy. !<« daiiidtlCTR. 6-1; tn 
ysisVIrt ids'anlyi .24 ; wr jy 
«)}, M4 ; i-isnlsawmcii! tif, fi.Hl; 
rcsli-msiS-iljSj* !«(■ rtwii [(fcwcrea* 
live ;«(;<».. Mrluwlsi I’ws', 

.W: sesiHi irarliCT'* of diil- 

(Iwi, 4,‘tfl, 

JiSstlliis; 

I- 2. c-insiyhiji of. ,38 

II- 1, r.«>y5j,i! wlof* of, 92, 9 ? 

Molirtll 

I- i, arrcai of, Ife4: iilc.isurc of, 
54, '^n 

MM. !«-is(«,v of. lt«, Mt 
MM, is* r-rtisHs. (?4. IB, I ft', 
Mi'.ijUi ais>| rioiie itrnijieraincitt, 

II I- 1. 19] 

■If U 

II- 2. 17 

^InarrS, 

j!-2, ;» 

Mx'u'ular ; 

M, fi.rrc. jypritslk’iJj.; in. ISB 
1-2. (iw)vrr»»p»!, !!U(*i-isii«'iKiratioii 
In*. 53 

H-2, fijiiijimriil, ,?KS 

JJ|4. (liovfHM-ii!* in ruiliis, tS4' 
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I- J. iiiHiwiice of. 29 

Il'l.jiiiiaiis I lihiwc ami Greeks. 

I2S; clTi't'ls lUiriiig hypnosis, 
Hrj origins pf, iljfT.’; jifiyai- 
olagicfll iiiliticiice oi, 118/1.; 
why pk'iisi»l.il(k‘, 122 ; iis 

61 ’Sitraf ;i!iTinii<«i for animals. 
12J, for rani, 12 ! ff . ; supjtosed 
llscraiSeiiUr effect of. 12() 

II- 2. 2'« 

M usk, 

IM. .=5,1 52. (», 6.1. 77, SO. 91. 93, 
95 ff... 1D7 
Mnlilalinns; 

lt-1, fur Iirauly, 1.57, 17S; for 
rnajiic, IWI 

i/ylilla, iirmlifutiort af iRinitle of, 

IV. 229 

Mvsicry in inaUers of sex, evil of, 
IV. 50. IKl 

Mvsiidatn and sexual eiiKJlian, 

I- 1, 205. .115 
Mvtbs. urinaliMU in, 

111-2, « 


Xiikwlness : 

f-1. dia.vJe effects of, 6I ; awl 
intuk’slj', H If., 7.S 

111-2, tkeanw of, .114 
IV. ch. Ill, Six I'M. F.iincATitm 
ASt>, 95-117: as alkigeil sexual 
siiimilanl, 97; in art aiitl li/er- 
atnre, W ff. ; itt nieelicval 
Kurope, 98: motlent .aiiitiulc 
Inwards, 101 IT,; ami modesty, 
Utt!; asid sex educaiion, 95 ff. ; 
ns ionic, 112; value oj i ctUi- 
oiitmal, Hlfi ; hyniciu'c, IW, 
111; luor.il, 114 ff,; spiritual, 
UK 


Kakhuxcs.';, ftKXv.st, Ekucatiox 


axu. 

IV. cli, 111, 95-117 
Xaui litsi.sM. TiiK Conception or, 
_ni.2._3-l7-375 
Nari'ls.sism ; 

I- l, 206 

II- l, 187 

11-2, .W4 

in-2, 29, 40. .147 fT., 4.52 
Nasal mucous mcmlirane and geni- 
tal .snliere. 

11-1. MIT, 

Nates.' 

l-l, us centre of modesty, .59 


H-l, as feature of beauty, 
164 ff. 

IIl-l, and coprolagnia ; and 
erotic Icmperamuiit, 186; and 
exliibitiouisin, 1/10, 102 

ni-2, as a .se.v cciiue, 197; in 
relation to urination, 171 

Necklace, significance of, 

IM, 100 

Necrophilism : 

r-2. 126. 182 

II-l, 188 

.111-1, II, 81 

Necrasadism, 

1-2, 126 

Negative fetich. 

Tll-I, 8 

Negroes ; 

I-l, modesty of, IS [f. 

I- 2, euiuicbs, 9; females not 
jealous, 266; sexual instinct 
in, 2.18, 271 

II- l, beauty of, 152 ff,; kissing 
among, 218, 220; odor of, 59, 
96 

III- l,. clitoris in, 130; labia: 
luajora in, 125 ; minora in, 134; 
method of sexual congress 
aiuoiiK, 147; penis in, 122 

Ncn-Maltliusiauisrii, 

.IV, 588 ff. 

Neopalliuni, 

n- 1 , 45 

Nervous : 

I-l, diseases and masturbation, 
252 ff. 

III-l, system during pregnancy, 

208 

Neurasthenia; 

I-l, and maslurbation, 259 

I- 2, sexual, 232 

II- l, and olfactory susceptibility, 
72, 107; and pruritus, 15 

II- 2, and inversion, 332 

III- I, cordis vasomotoria, 152 

IV, sexual, 183, 189, 203 

New Caledonia : 

I- 2, courtship in, 75 

II- 2. homosexuality in, 10 

New England, inode-sty in, 

1-1, .13 

New Georgians, modesty among, 

I-l, 8 

New Guinea; 

I-l, folk-lore of menstruation 
in, 286; mude.sty in, 9 



CUMt;i-ATlVK IXJJEX fK' SCHjKCTS 


I- 2, coisrliliip j*s. J 

II- 2. ls^siB3li‘:ftV''^Uflll3(ly 133, 20 ' 

^^(■w Hchfitlcs : _ j 

I-l, ms>slr'»(s> in. K ^ i 

1-2, <is, '15 

Kirw Mexico ^ 5 

t-1, Cfn*ri»liili in, i 

Hew iieaJjstid : _ j 

I- 1, itHwk'»l>' in. 13 . > 

(■2. ntaffi/KSc i*'’ ifi. /■' I 

I I - 2. jwiMik iisvef*l!ji) !>!. ; 

IV, «fir€.-3V of f.Sjf'w nt. He; j 

Ifccfiwu in ajscktsl. iSi j 

HewUiw. I 

IV, 1?«4 I 

H icif (b)sf r HI* ; 

I-l, t'l 

ii-i, m . «« , ,, 

Hit! f M'lirV *ij|»(w»ril ; 

»cn»i?iilil'S', 

i£.i, n 

HskI'A'. 

i“!. isfejMeaU"!!, tf* 

IV. conrUlisp 
Kiwpto; , 

11.3. as w*«al fresj*. ff, 

ili'2. as wsiial ceislrc, !!'* 

13-2, 1. 

H»»m. . .,,, 

H i, mjs 4 •I'HHal 

jsy ,41*4 

U'i, M*i 

X<eii-nta!it>!i ; , 

IV, 3:ii Ari. -i "'P- 

j»rn ;il .i'!4 

H«!VfS ’. . , 

!.!, tra.lijw!, ;(!j«;|(ic4 
Bl3, 

il-J* IW, ,H0 

Sol' 

H!.2. 5W 

«:'!1(shk1i» ill, 

1-2, 10 

,\Vi4<!y, rt'liiiinMs, 

HM, m 

Hlirilire vrnitf ImwS, 

)V. .u 

llS-1, s.ywlwli'*))) ni. f 

IV, 

m, I'#, »! 

Nj’stsjsl'i*', 

Ht-l. ll'i. IWifi. 


] 31 I-l, W. 

111-2, .i» 

' rtJiM-Mly, OticJil.il ailjiiiralion for, 

:J IM. 1W» 

Olwcruiij' : 

’ 3-1, RmiiJin IwMi'or nf. (>7 

:i 3V, ri'itlr Oil'isilian vicwjs of, 

I 12(1 If, 

I t)3s',s-c!i.si< »ij?i ; 

j J‘2, f4) 

j jil-l. r'shiliiliotiism, 102: in 

I IJl B’iiSIillSi: 21 1 of &Cfll|:(k, 7 

I ( «'ii)>scls,h!|i in, 

1 1 -4 2S 

I n.fthrv ; 

I 3-i. csiciiaiinit by, 18.1 
if 13-1, 93; cla*»ificailon 

I [sf, Xl; tii IwHly. 1*2 if. : of 

3 rk',T:!i. fii2 ; tlisiiiiciivii; of vari- 

i t«!s iraw*'. 59: ;i» nfcOidncs, 

!( ,<31, 9S.; hJ WJtclily, (ij; as 

] jlisiBolriisH, B7, J®, ilH 

3 jSrc •M--112J' 

i lH-1. .I* .'illfsal »i««i »3 «k(lo' 

\ t5;4b3!!»« 
j H-2, iWt 

i !3I-.4 25, 51*5 

1 U:-?kli'!sss :. 

I 1-1, 91, i«n 

1 II S i, 225 
j UHacii'***. 

j 1I4. .'iisirl M'xni-'d wkcik.sii, tf»nr, ; 
i »!)»(,■ «J, Wff,. 

I aOfl '*0491**') 

j f ilfrfcioj'v jirra l(Miii, 

-j f SikoH'iclii'tBk, 

('!-2, 251. 2’« 
i Olkbuis, 

I 111-,*, 

j llw lerin, 

14, IM 

Onii*i«k t 'orniiniiiii}' ; 

! .2, 2,3? 

IV, S.y, 

OoiKiii te si!< ajiVirwlisiae, 

nt-i. i?i . . „ 

OnWiowu'KlMv awl Simeof Siritfll, 
IM. t6 

, Oriimit .IS ,111 aiiltrwJiiiac, 
in-I. I7<i 

OiaKK'tliaill, ll»rl»tril!ll!Wir ill, 

M, 92 
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OrRans, sexual, 

IlM, 119 If. 

Oi'Rasiu : 

I-l, siK-intaiicous, 1H2 IT, 

I- 2, longer in women, 236 

II- I, as .skill reflex, 16; tactile 
aspects, 7 IF. 

Orgy, _ 

JV, III classic^ timea, 220; in 
medieval Cliriatiaiiity, 219 ; its 
religimis origin, 21ji; in sav- 
ages, 221 : modern need of, 222 
Ornnment : 

1*1, as sexual lure, 61 

II- I, religious signilicanee, 160; 
sexual significance, 1S9 

Oslrieli, courtskip of, 

1*2, 41 _ 

OuUid-Nail prostitution, 

IV, 2.13 

Ova. vinirin of with Spermatozoa, 

III- l, 161 ff. 

Ovary : 

I-l, and liy.sieria, 216; and men- 
.struafiiin, 95 

I- 2, removal of, 13, 204; secre- 
tions ol, Ifi 

ir-2, 2Sl 256 

HI-1, effects of extract of, 179; 
function of, l8l ; and thyroid, 
208 

IV, irritation of, 187 
Overall, Mrs. 

ri-l, 18.3 
Ovid, 

IV, S14 , 

Ox, .sexual impulse in, 

1 - 2 . 8 

Parfiinitii, 

I I- 1, 77, 142 
Paiilfriislla, 

II- 2, 11, 2ai 

Paidophilia, 

III- l, 11, 13 
Pain, 

Itl-l. and erotic symboli,sin, 106 
Pain, T.ovi-. and, 

1-2, 66-188 
Palang, 

1-2, 98 
Painians: 

1-1, modesty of, 9; sexual peri- 
orlicity iiij 128 

1-2, ciHirtsliip ninong, 43; sexual 
in.stiiict in, 269 


II- l, 48, 66, 9.5. 167 
Paramiie.sia, 

III- 2, 38 

Parity, sexual charm of, 

II- l, 195 ff. 

Partridges, homosexuality in, ■ 
TI-2, 4 

Parturition sometimes painless, 

1-2, 96 
Passivism, 

1-2, 111 

Passivity of women, 

I- 2, 229 ff. 

Paternity, iirimitivc ignorance of, 

I I I- 2, 502 

Pathology and nosology, 

II- 2, 319 

Patriotism a form of Narcissism, 

III- 2, 373 
Peasant.^, odor of, 

H-1, 89 

Peau d'Espagne, 

II- l, 99 
PcdicaHn: 

11-2, 282 

III- I, 133 
Pelvic : 

III-l, development and erotic 
teinperaincnt, 186; floor, vari- 
ahility of, 119; inclination, 
126 
Penis : 

I-l, snrcadnni’us, 169 

I- 2, in lower animals, 160 

III-l, 119, 121 ff„ 129; fetich- 

ism, 90 

ni-2, envy, 128. 206, 432, 437, 
451, 461 ; fetichism, 401 
Pcnitentials, the, 

IV, 162 
Perfume, 

II- l, ancient use of, 77, 96; e.x- 
cessive .stimulation liy, 107 ff.; 
sexual influence of, 86, 91 ff. 

PEBiomciTY, Phenomena of 
Sexual, 

I-l, 8.5-160; 297-309 , 

Periodicity of sexual impulse: 

I- 2, among savages, 275 ; in 
women, 223, 254 

ni-2, 213 ff. 

Persia .• 

II- l, ideal of beauty in, 144 

II- 2, 13, 14 

"Perversion," use of word, 

III- 2, 195 
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Ci'3>Un,AUVK KvrsKX OI-" l-;i'TS 


I'iisiS’iss ; 

U'i. UA 

U-i Mtiltcisil. I‘#5, is*/, i?«. 

llfi’l, WoS'sljiijt (sf. 
ritcawii^H. caur1tt,!ji5i oS, 

l-jf, 40 

it-’HtiSB'MtSA wr J:irS>';v5, I’l'icjotsis;- 

STV. 

l-l, Ui*i; H/'i. Aj'ijs. 14. 

M-fK ,Mi H. 

I'luvsifa! 

n-i. .Wji. 

Pli.J'iifUj). 

I\'. jvl,t!!>«sj 111 !!.(->, hvftil-Mf. K-l, 

*01 ji.. m, -ly. 

i’h.viOitKf*''''>>y fin'! Onp nsy/iik icsn- 
iKi asnt'iti, 
ilM, SW 

ui-i. ill 

FiSii:'*.]!:.. j'll. 

li-i. r 

il-I, .0V«3 JraSMy. I”/!'}., 

aiiil usSt-niniy MI Mslijf. 6!, Jti'S; 
jn!*! Wffcr, .W.? 

II3-J. (isj'iJ rrolie N'HJi^faiisciO. 

1*H ; in jifrKitaiBfji', A?.1i 
1 M ,i tis iiMllt 'fill li W, 

!-i. .19 
riaJfW, 

II..* IS 

U‘i. 12 

l’3;il«:*9)ir frkml&liip, 

I V, 57! 

lit!i*ii!ini'« id Krs A|>hr('«’, 

SiK* S‘»5 
PlraiiMif. 

J-i. (Min Ml a*. **'l ; isiriiii* 

icyiaSHiiiR rwmlil*? ««( 

ISS'I 

PJs'IVrl', ral. 

!- i, K«1 

^^w■r,f5’ and wxw.d fiHjml'te, 

IV, *«» 

14. PW; 195- 

4 Si, 4 Wi. 

S'lslylKj-uUS ; 

I- 1. Irt. rt) 

II- 1 , ttaisrsnt?, 

IM, .4!, I5fi 


M3 


I'jjj'iilfaSS'J Us jif il'Srin*, 

Sil-i, 4S!>S. .-‘■3), ,513 
I'dSaSwfi. ?.wpj Micd 

111 -!, j;.? ■' 

Ft.wer in M'Wlsal :y|»l 5 ST(;-, love I»f. 
3-i. 7«fl. 

j’,rc?:» ai; ity : 

I-l. M'lyniiil, 2,% ,2.(4 

I "'L ? 4 ’xi.s;!!, o! yv-isitivis. 

II 4 t;H' (iiiirrii», MVif 

III- 1. MiilSsw'taec* (4, 2<,) 

iV. ?.s'vii>,d. $2«, iM 

I's r sVn'iJSsa! luaSiiig, 

Is' 4. « 

I'syKriitiwy : 

1-2, cycSi’ diti'ing, IW 

t-i. isi. irsSiT. 

II "I. av oi 5'«-ais!fy, iiais 

psjeliiK 

!.!;s3r «». .xij sT, j !ii-yuaS desire 
dijissii.!, ,V 7 

IV. .Mij.)., drsiiijs. Uj; r.irl>', 

Ijj ex.iW' tti. {yft,; id [wiftiiiive 

!,3 

V';rV. rsVii Hij' ,S«Tf. XS 
1J!4. 

1H4. J! 

H-i. f ill. 3<iii 

PefvrdlliMfi oj lla*III''a'H-SI8;sliflv 

18-4 4i,is 

PrirsSv .-(IwJ idvrsw!,'!. 

H-4 Jst 

I'sinri.M y Mjs rSuraeScTs and irt'auiy, 
18 - 4 . !57 


5! -4 25. JifJ 

I '‘.ii. / 

I'jinjal }. M «)!' ikijfX AisSTIJJK.NCE. 
IV. t1'», VI, 

(•»n ; 

l-i. s.vt'ffdltrss aimjlist jnH'iif'e.ii, 

2(4 

!V. Iw-sl Utr, fe.' 0 ; Iwst 

Smb, #»,!■?<; t<.<iUi'ol «f, 

I’n'l/Bii atlMfS, ,S>13'.'«I'K UP, 

!\'. vh. Vy, >7ts-C-*i& 

S*tfi.riiinini, 

I -.?, iS 
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Pfomiscuily, theory of priniiilvc: 
lU-2. SOJ 
iV. 2:84 
Prostate, 
in-l, 171 
Frttsti' utes ; 

I'l, hj'itteria aniong, 217; inns- 
turljaiioii atiwiiK, 2,M; inoil- 
csly of, 70 

I- 2, aiiil hjvc of .VoHlriicur, 80 

II- 2, lujtiiowxuality aiiipOB, 210; 
male:, 80 

III- l, exlcrnal genitals of, 136; 
HiaUire of, 187 

IV, as artists, 21)9; in Austria, 
2-11 ; anil bully, 27(1; and Cbrls- 
ti.'diiiy, 240; in Classic times, 
239 : iincl denneslic service, 
2Mff., 2iK)ff. ; in Prance, 210; 
as guardian of home, 281 IT.; 
injustice letward, 310; in Italy, 
241 ; motives for becoming, 
2S6IT,, 28KfF.; itbysical and 
psychic characteristic, 274 ff, : 
jn Rcnais.sance, 24.3 fF.; sexual 
Icmitcraments of, 268 ff,; ten- 
ilciicies to homosexuality, 272 
PatismuTioM, 

IV, ch, VII, 218-318 
1 , tiKcv, 21R-223 
It, oituiiN Axt) i)i;vKi.m'Mi;NT of, 
224-25,3 

Jti, i:At;,SB.s UF, 2.54-301 

tv, I’KHSKNT SOCIAE ArriTllIiK 

TOWARDS, 302-318 
Prostitution ; 

I- 2, not foinicl under primitive 
omditions, 260, 269 

II- 2, male, W. 

rfl-2, anti public baths, 3R6 
IV, caiise.s of, 254 IT.; .and Chris- 
tianity, 2.39 : civilization value 
of. 2R9 (T. ; and criminality, 
267; definition of, 224; in 
Itasf, 235 ff, ; economic factor 
of, 259 ff, ; essentially unsatis- 
factory nature of, 313; and 
marriage, 363; and mairiaEc 
portion, 2,3,3 ; hi modern times, 
248; morai ju.stificatian of, 
280 ff. ; need for humanizing, 
30fi; origin and development 
of, 224ff,; present social atti- 
tude towards, 302 IT,: religious, 
228 ff., 2.35; regulation of, 
249 ff. ; 331, 339 ; rise of secu- 


lar, 234; in savage society, 226, 
234 ; on stage, 356 
Protestantism, and pro.stitntion, 

IV, 284 

i’rovencal ideal of beauty, 
ll-l, 146 
Prudery : 

I-l, 33, 35, 

IV, ill ancient times, 101 
Prurience, baseci mi mndesty, 

I- l, 65 
Pruritus, 

I I- 1, IS 

l’seudo-1i o inos ex u al i ty , 

II- 2, 83 

Pseudo-sexual attraction, 

JI-2, 283 ff. 

Psychic ; 

I- 1, coitus, 183 ; traumatism, 220 
iri-1, exhibitionism, 94; condi- 
tion in coitus, 1.57 

Psveme: State in Piiegnancy, 

III- l, 201-230 
Psycho-analysis ; 

II- 2, 90, Jos, 330 
iri-2, 26, 121 

Psyclio-.scxiial hermaphroditism, 

ir-2, 4 

(and see Di.scxuality) 
Psycho-thorapeutics, 
n-2, 328 
Puberty : 

I- 2, i/j girls, 209 ff, 

II- I, and interest in art, 133; 
olfactory sensibility at, 86 

ni-1, plienoiuena of, 184; pig- 
mentary change.s at, 192 
IV. initiation at, among savages, 
87 ff. ; sexual education at, 60, 
85 ; .sexual hygiene of, 209 
Pulilc hair, 

III- l, 125 ff., 204 
Piierlculture ; 

IIM, 229 
IV, 7ff., 

Pulse, periodicity of, 

I- l, 111, 297 
Pn-ntea, 

ni-2. 34 
Puritans, 

IV, attitude; towards marriage, 
4.37 ff. ; towards uuchastity, 
376. 

Pygmalionism : 

II- l, 188 

in- 1 , n, 12 
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llM, '3/7 

■ 

Qiud?'Miis"-!laj tncstiofi «<) fiitiw: I 

JH-I, 1« 

I 

JV, cwiwxpJ '4 jniniiS'tjjr, -S'Fi j 

Rats an'! jmTS'?i<T<, I 

! S w/'l I 

JhO*'* 3 *' S-fTri'ji ijyCj | 

in-!, lAi _ I 

Kstihiay jjav/J. »•< raiP'P «>s j-s/ssul | 
i'S/iSrtSW'SSJi ij 

1 - 1 , Pi’t* , , , 

Katti, nriiw a «i, | 

Ul'i. >7. I 

K'aia, /Ir, 

1-2, IJ5 I 

A'am^ i 

hi & ' 

, .. . , 

J‘!, iKTriwIifii)' 

!"i. ilia! wnlnsIH. 

JV, «i», •!/.;?, 

R a> : . , / 1 ■ - 

1 - 2 . icsswl iccyiiiwi ”1 yyhiii/', >, 

4 Mi 

!l- 2 . 5 i<»f«ti.;.r!ii:«.^!iit!,- in, ;• 

Kaylau, K. 

n- 2 , Mn 

Kfil, ^ i«»r. 

U-.!. .?:« 

Rh’v*.'. I 'ira lasJH/r, 

IM, fi'i'S 

lirxtT* ,-nt*i r»fS*, 

1-2, 

Riiilir'yeSi '. 

!'2. a»t! ifntiiscj, 2 

Ill-l, I*W: «in/“ 

(HR JK’OJ **'••**'}', 

Kriifal. 
hi 12 » 

1-1. Ajsj*. MlhX*Ji 

Rif IsKiisu-* '. , 

I - 2 , S.i' 3 . '(.S'Hirsn »in/! 

ylrrutt, 

IIM. wisialoiBjc 57 

IV, ff , 2.'1> 

Ki'naj'sssnru ; 

114. *j-3>r of \y^ 

I I - 2. xntl imxr^iiin, .141 
IV, urnfitiiniirtit ,ti. 2'3.1i'i'. 


Krpfflfln/ii’ji! ; 

1-J. a31fj.jC'1 iiniwkp »*f, 19 
IV', lo nnSrisiwii, 169, 

3W. 2)11 

lir'«r!:i‘}'i5;»jsw, liv, 

»M, .S 

Kv»pir;« 3 !:i?!j : 

1-2. itwi (•TJjKal /•iii'slif'ii, 15.1 ff, 
!!l-i, dsujisff c«siln», ISl 

I- 2. «:4 127 

Il!-1, «i jirrgH.'iisI w/iotcrii, 217 
3V, M( mij'lrffi *tf !«/•*, ,W9 ff., 
-ai 6 Jl., -ll?, -f-M. -toi, m, 
:y«?» )i, 

; 

14, ‘»1. IM 

IV. (hfrsjiK; i«j>itldKj!!on, b?’, 
•InisKK pFt'gPs.wcj'. 7 ff, 
licftisl (le In iJfftoJtiie; 

II- I, IW 
lii-l, IS 

kf !af4ri! iiivirrj'irM), 

11-4, W 

11 / fcN'illfHl’, 

l-JS 

kf v«'ty, 

M. IS-lff. 

I iHrr S'*//!' ilicantit) 

I kkiMFisrritlHlxn. 

114. AS 
, Klsysliin: 

I-l, 1 W 4 - 

11 1. tU, IN 

Mi'Ijkk fif RtrXKfll fjfdle- 

1-3. m 

kmv^. (-irijjiti *4 WrtIi.li/l;K, 

!Y, 4 .»i 

M. 51 05 

.lanjwi-. 

UI .. 2 , .M 

i RuJ-rf! tif ArIjrisseJ. 

IV, m 
U«5ai!*!, 51mc., 

r- 1 , !» 

I 

I IV, liScralMC/* _f4 ch.islily, 158; 
I love, lale flrlKiii of, liS 
I llriiosc', atwipnl ; 

i I-1, iBsxSrslj’ in, M, 67 
1-2, wsMiK'lis in, 9 
11*2, Jwwi«>Mr*n,'ilily in, 24 

111-4, rpiiiiy in. H? wxusil 
nlKfiifir.Hnr of l.no* ifi, 24 
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IV'', marriaffc in, 42R ; iiakeclnuss 
in, 9fi ; orny in, 220; prostitu- 
tion in, Z3H; status of women 
in, 395 
Rosalin, 

I-l, 130 
Ruusscnu : 

I-l, 265 

1-2. 113, 14f), 207 

in- 1 , 102 

Hue as :m anhradisiac, 

IIM, 177 
iRwsalkas, 

11 1-2, 408 
Russia : 

I-l, eoncdption rate in, 139 ; niod- 
esty in, 31 

I- 2, masochism in, 79 

II- 2, law on hoitiosexvrality in, 
319 

IV, divorce in, 457; sexual free- 
dom in, 384 ff. 

Rutting season, 

lir-^ 218 

Kabl).atli orgy. 

IV, 221 

Saclier-Masoch, 
r-2, 114 IT, 

Sacrament of marriage, 

IV, 433, 479 
Sacred prostitution, 

IV, 228, 235 

Sacro-nul>ic region and modesty, 

I- l. 51 

Snddhdmrk, feature of heauty, 

II- l, 1G7 
Sade, De. 

1-2, 10017. 

Sadism : 

I- 2, 09, 132, 148 ; definition of, 
105 fF„ 120; ideal, 165; and 
masochism, 159: psychological 
me.dianisni, 160 fT, ; responsi- 
bility in, 127 ; ideal. 165 

II- 2, in inverted women, 259 
IH-l, 106 

in-2, 21, 206 

Saint and lover, 

Iir-l, 109 

St. John's Eve, festival of, 

I-l, 1,32 
Sail is l> ulc.r, 

1-2, 35 

SiiUaltaves, homosexuality among, 
n-2, 19 


Sale-marriage, 
ly. 4.32 

Salivation and coitus, 

^ III-l, 153 

Salt, sacred significance of. 

, in-2, 383 

Salutation by sinelling, 

II-l, 66 
Samoa ; 

1 - 1 , 12 
II-l, 49 

Saiimyeds, menstniation among. 

I- l, 89 

Sanctity, odor of, 

II- l, 62 
Sapplio, 

II-2, 197 
Sapphism, 

11-2, 258 
Sarimhavy, 

IH-2, 33 
Saturnalia, 

I-l, 132 
Satyriasis, 
ni-1, 185 
Savage.s ; 

I- 2, dancing among, S3 ; erethism 
ill, 52, 259 11.; weak sexual 
impulse in, 52, 261 ff. 

II- l, heauty in, 152; ideals of 
lieanty )n, 140, 157 ff,; odor in 
mental life, 48 

II-2, homosexuality among, 9 ft. 
IV, love rave among, 134; pros- 
titution among, 226; sexual 
ediicntioii among, 87 ff., .515 ff. 
Scandinavian method of dealing 
with venereal disease, 

IV, 344 
.Scapiiion, 
ni-2, 399 
Scarlet-fever, 

I-l, 157 
Scatnlogy : 
nr-1, 47 ff. 
ni-2, 422 
Schools : 

I- l, auto-erotic phenomena in, 
112 IT. 

II- 2, homosexuality in, 75 ff., 
216, 218, 261, 322 325, 368 ff. 

IV, for mothers, 29; and sex 
education, 56 ff., S3 
.9L7jflyiniis, 

n-2, 16 
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crMi;j,A'isvK 5M»»:X tn-' .Hi'Hjr.cTf; 


«i' i'Rid jiir I,?**#*', 

_ IV'. c3l, XU, S/fJ-ijii?*' 

Sc'^l'Hovsbih.:!, 

. MJ 

Srf'i'iiini. 

, in-!, u.? 

Scs'uii!*', j.tlwrsiiifiii!* fsf, 

. llJ-i, 7 
St;i-p:n3h, 

t-j, r-isurS'ilssiii «nin'i!!M, 3<lft 

tin- 

pulse, 

M. SL’ff. 

Ilf-i. 

Ss'a-waSfr, 

II!.. 2. 

.VVii iisiii. 

11-2. 

Ks-j-inii'«S,'ii'v st-StsHi! vii.iriK'tetsA 
t.'2. 7 

Il-i. .■u«l !i'., J'lK 

H-i. ;««!>! }*. .?32 

‘''I t'lilml. 

Ht-l. M*» 
jM-ifuflis-ij : 

!>!. .'»I!h3 10.J 

}l-2, s3.)Vi''v>j'<>n, 2^?. .'22 

!V'. r,j|'J_5' alitlSM'k S'*. 1 

•( 

; j 

U S, M-'-v UKff. ! 

11! -1. IfSisuSiT'., MfJt" i 

lis'i.'nl ilMWi!**!! <4, ISsii ; »M j 
eoiSi!!*, r'mlB».!3H!ir53i». !'ii, ! 

If! ; >ti irdsiiJt" >;.i'>sis:!i! ' 

ISVI; as sStw'uhfiil, !72; f 

wsivisy r»(. !f»S i 

siSi'uisSsfil wtsh 

w^'iStr, 'KM J 

JffUsiKJi! : _ 

J-l, <'U!!s'(!.'.iS'rt lSlsfis3^! sirrjf, 

_ : 

I'i. vr-i't-psuvlfs, ».{ ii'dwSsi, S; i 

vi-skk*. K 

SesjrtMl I'nHf j 

SKiiilc is«m9M:s-a;i'iiv, f 

.*>iC«!n1s?liix. ill ss'HHWii. I 

_ 1-2. */S ff.. JMi I 

acsrtrfi!:*!*, 1 

12, 

I 

Ocf 5itilk(?} 1 


, Xrrs’iiisSsi aii'sil 

I _ JV. »T,. ."W (1. 

I .S-wifjit-warijiiw ausl .s^-jinat cx 

1 ciSc'llsrSil, 

l-l. 176 
i 5i's ; 

I 11-2, ilss'.ifiy Ilf, /*) 

i III-2. eiHi.UsKU am! afsilHuics, 

I . 

) iDU’i fifiii ■ 

I i«'2, 23 > 

j IIS. .2, I If , .27 

:! Asi.s.ti'.ir.xi s,. fwiaxM nP, 

I IV. t!(. V(. r/H .»Jf) 

i ■ .—..-SJji vj.s^itiX. ?4!i;.s'lUj«’i:jM oP 
I (H-'i 121...212 

} l\'._ f li. 11, .,12-64 

1 l.*l>:i-<',ST««S MaK*.1>NESS, 

I iv. v6. sn. ‘ss-iiy 

1 iMf.!"!.*-};, W’ 

3 I -2, J-*5 

I S»«r!*5,>S'. IkUlKsrUVAl. Ckhpe 

Ot’. 

S51 I 21,’. J.lfi 

- IMS' !•,» I-J WsjMfcN, 

I-.’. i.V. i's' 

-I'.VJ *' SmS. 

U ,1, 1 .N'-l 

r. "*. 7S VH, 

3. I t'lr. ff5..7*l 
'Jl3S'i**!V .,s’.S 

IN Si'RSSIrli, t'3’. 

n»', 

!V. rSt. IV. Si.H 54i 

V, 

IV', li!. SX. ,V!.»2.-!16 

IVsfU'.S’ii'stv, r.i!', 

1-1. IfJi. 

— Siisitu'?. UN Mas, 

IM, 1 il'l 

.Vssi.tJ ; 

S -S. ;ui4 ufiifelurba- 

6»»h, .2!s.! 

in MtssiScftiy, .17 sT. 

3i3*S ; Wtislijiij!, 7-1 ; liy.s* 
Ifi'ia, 21. 111.; iii«nsifii:Uir.in, 
JiKIl?,; i3s..-«lr".!y, 42(3'., 64; 

liilf.; \v<nwit, 2, 

ItMli', 

oiK.iilrt astij imij ('ivili/;i- 

*iS 

3 Vi'Nalis t! y ill im-it, S IW ff.J 
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I- 2, C(;n:bi :il cciitri's, liyiiuilicti- • 
cal, IS; itniiulst; ilcliiu'd, 1 , 65; 
inconi|n.fU*iic<.', 252; SL-asuii, 23; 
.si'lcdiuii, ii)>yiJi(il(ncit;Jil asiiect, 
2211. 

It-l, tlilTcrciiccs : in iitliniratluii 
(if Ifcaut.v, IWf; in (jlUiclnry 
arniciipss, H<i, K7 ; in iirinaiiun, 

II- 2, oignris, 250; inivcocily of 
rmTCts, 268 

III- l, aii;fc5.ilK’»ia, IWj; raiijiiRa- 

lion, llOlT. ; tksii'i; dni'iiiK 
Iirt'gnancy, 229 ; nrgaiis, 110 IT.; 
stllcctidii : anti tmtic .syiiilinl- 
ism, lOO; and tr-iiU'inal sc^iiial 
organs, 127; and liyinai, l-lll 

IV. aiistiiR'iice. 169 li.; aiiais- 
tlu'.siii, 52(1 

ciliicMinn : ,5,1 IT., 55, 81 ; and 
cditiis, 510; and naktrdnc.ss, 

95 (f.; among savages, 87 if., 
515 ff. 

hygiene ; and art, 92, 225 ; in 
childhoDtl. dOIT. ; and litera- 
lure, 89 IT. I at nubcriy, 209; 
and religion, 85; at school, 

S<i ff. ; and Bcxiial ahstinence, 
20fi IT. 

innoi'ciiice, value of, A4: mo- 
raliiy. 562 ff. 

iieurasUieiiia, 18.1, 189, 205; 

pliysinlogy in etiucation, 57; 
[irfcoeiiy, 53. 209, S28, 65d 
Shadow as ii fetich 

Ut-l, 8 

Sliaflesluiry's supposed niasuch- 
i.Hrn, 

1 - 2 , 112 
.SliaiTie ; 

I- l, dtTinilion rmd nature of, 6, 
.Wi. -18, 85 

II 1-2, .sexual significance of, 
ITOff. 

Sliakesniiiire : 

n-2, 43 

IV. .ind .sexual education, 90 
Shoe felichism : 

£-2, 1.17 

II- l, 100 

III- l, and symbolism, 13-46; 
actinired, 28; citngeiiilal basis 
for, 27; dynamic element in, 
45: freijiiency i)f, 15; illii.s- 
tiaiiNC ca.ses, 18, 55 ff.; and 
niasachi.sni, 30; normal basis I 


for, 16, 27 ; and in ecocity, 29 ; 
prevalence of : in Cldna jind 
yidkiw races, 21 Tf. ; in Europe 
formerly, 24 ff. ; sexual sig- 
nificance of, 2.3 
riI-2, 44 

Short sight and modesty. 

1-1, 77 
Slivncss ; 

I-l, 77 


IZI-2, .sexual signilkance of, 156 
Sicily : 

1-2, eonrtsldn in, .31 ; love-hita 
in, 87 

Sickness of pregnanev, 
111-1,20911 


Singalese ideal of heanty, 

11-1, 141 

Singing, and sexual emotion, 
ii-i; 152 
Ski n : 

ll-l, complexity of functions, 
5 tT, 

Ili-l, in coitus, 1‘14, 155; and 
erotic teniperainciit, 190; sex- 
ual pignieiitation of. 193; sig- 
nific.'iiice of, 143, 177 
Slang, private, 

I-l, 66 

Slavery, erotic, 

1-2, 111 

Slavs : 

1-2, courtship custoni.s of, 78; 

ma.sochism anitnig, 79 
IV, sexual frcedoni among, 227, 
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Sleep .and sexual activity, 

1-1, 188 ff. 

Slug, Courtship of, 

I- 2, 35 

Smui-f,, 

II- l, 43-112 
Smell ; 

I- 2, stimulation of, 183 

II- l, 4.3-112 

in animals, 46; antipathies from, 
82; ch.aracteristics of, 54; dis- 
tinctive of races and individ- 
uals, 59 II. ; exce.s.sive stimula- 
tion of, 107 ff,; h.alluclnation 
of, 70; imagination ancl, 56; 
and kiss, 220 ft. ; in man, 47 E. ; 
theory of, 52 
Smile, origin of, 

III- l, 107 



/‘Ifj 


ci?Mt;i,A'Tiv!-; ixm-;x cm- sI'isjects 


Stajk, jcxwal priwras in, 

A .W 
Snake ; 

I -I, !n iolkkiiifc, 2»-! IT. 

sij'MiitriStiiri >•)', ]<#. fl. 


Slis;'c:sss!t? <1*. 

iirJsss.'al iSsnilil.idJi 

114. m 
!S?;«:ia,l ckiin ; 

iHiS M'», 

. 1-2, »7 
Sor'iaWiin an 


IV, 24 
SotfrH' 


^ H-2, ,kS.I 

_ 11-2, .y 

Smlivnsy, i(ie 

l.wm. 

114, .3 
l!l-l, 7J 


SoIrfjrfS'. httnsswicKttaliSy amsiiiji, 

, 11-i. ji 

Sr>k-iHiiTnf, 

M, la 

Sputwsiiit'ilniibm liii Jjbfl'kj, 

M, S'J'S 
Sisiiiis r»j 
5-i. 2<> 

S<’i»4>Si«i I'ksrSiiii/*, 

M -i, 

SftSiiNS'JSfJ, 

S 2, 

KjitilUM ■ 

! '2, iis. 125 

114, j‘!f J I'-S l« N), 3-ii'i 

11.?. hipfts'.usf niia-ljijk' ait>ws}5 
w«>n»r)( ML 

IH 1. < ‘"I Ji-'ii»}4!nL mi, 2f!i 

^ JV, JU'OsIjlliiStfsM *111. £l4<i 

S|wrs'llj, ir««ir4lj' j«f, 

_ t' i. wi 

S|*r! mtsHnjtwa, 

IH4. !»«i ff„ S71 

Sp-TimiM. 

JU4. l.»‘l 

Sjiiihj'finsaiKissjfSrf, e'sjsrriwu-mii wijl) 
thsjjintt rtsciSp'jttcin,, 

_ 1114, 1.5ni. 

Sjs^klr f* f> ilsrl ilk I't in. 

SpiisL-i-rsil yarii!, 

1-i. W 

Sjuffut'i ji!. 

^ m-a, 

Spring, 

1 4.' Ml »1, 

Sp!iri»i«*i lioiH'isesiipjiiJiij', 

IlM, » 


SsaWMirss. 

_ l-J, U-l 

SUtfi*. fiH ihc 

S V. 

SiasslttiiK", ladv lU’jvSer. 

! I f -2. ?* 

.S.!amlrry, Mrily VriveHia, 

U4. is.? 

SSiUe : 

l\_^, MsseiT-st ill cJiiMren, 22, 4ffl 
■M*..':, llsirsrfsrs, 2! ' 

SSaPiri. prsua! [('<vc ni 
, !I4. 1}« 

SEsHsi'f :: 

iM, in rdaiimt m Ijcauiv, [9S ff 

leinjjsniiTKrnt, 

to/ 

SieaSiiipygia,, 

_ n-t. 3ii«5 
Slni.lha!. 

10'- .24 

Sltiilii}' : 

l'|, friRidlily anrl. 212. iJO 
^ U*. jm 4 Rniiaii'litsa, 

SllMittljl-tSi. 

, J!i4. jy,?? 

Si ji r. 

II \ , -^ij] 

Sl»»!«-'r»jficjv, il,'ine« rif, 

, l*J, .WJ 
Ss--ik 
H", 41 

.I'U .iim'llrr, illiMine t,(, 

. I '2, MI ff, 

Sifi-inBil!, a4mii'aii*in fur. 

.114, I Wifi'., m 

SU'JY'l'jssiJsr. 

, 1314. 174 

S'flllllf-lleik'llHsins; 

in-i. wii. 

SHl:tjr«’si'i.ij ill wtsnwpi rasxnal, 

3 ~tt If. SOJ 

SiirkSiisK r 

1-i, cu6hiim!v 4 [ij iMfsiMii an, IJ*: 

HU siiif i ranrse diir'iijg, i&t (T. 
II I. Jis. a (.'sssmi uf pt*irv«M!aii, 
in- Sira I eiimjifsn smt), 27 
IV, am! piwrifuiliire, 24 

. 14, I8K 
Siiiriifc 

14. III, 115, IS3 

dan^K^j-rrif ;jrKl,. IHM 
Jl-i, Miwf invcKiiiiii, 2<1i! 
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SuKfE'siion : 

11-4 and iin ci-.sio(i, 269 (T., 203 
ni'-l, and loiiKinK!! yrcg- 
nancy, 214 

SuiiiaUa, courlsliip in, 

I- 2, W 

Suspctwioii and sexual excitement, 
I~2. 154 
SwaltiJjji, 

II- I, SI) 

. 'V- 510 
Swiit, Dean, 

ni-2, 422 
SwinRin^ 

I- 21 154 
SwiUerland 

II- 2, law on homosexuality in, 
248 

IVf divorce in, 457 ; prostitii- 
iniii in, 251 
SvMmil.lSM, EftOTIC, 

JIM. 1-14 
Symlwis : 

1-2. 188 

m-1, 1-114; nature of, 3; of 
sex ill laniruaBe. 4 
111 ‘2, in dreams, .137 
Syniftatliy. doctrine of, 

III- 2, 111 

SVKTHKSIS m- DiIEAMR, 

nr-2, 2.17-346 
Syjiliilis ; 

I\^ «f innocent, 3.16; nature .am! 
reauUs of, 324 If , : tiriifin of, 
321,; prcvnkiicc of, 326 
(and ace Venereal Diseases) 


Taboo; 

I-l, and nicnstniatkm. 287; and 
modesty, 5S 
1-2, sexual, 263 
7'aliill ! 
l-l, 10 

I- 2, courtship in, 46 

II - 1 , 34 


Tallness, admiration for, 
ri-1, 195(1. 

Tiimnnu festival, 

I- 1, 1.15 

Tarn, Pauline, 

11.2, 200 

II- 2, 31 


Taste no part in sexual selection, 

_ II-l, 1 

Tattooing, 

, II-l, 158 

fcachcrs and sexual hveiene. 

IV, 83 
Teasing, 

[-2, 173 
I'clum Tcncris, 

I- 2, ,14 

'rciTiperament, 

ltI-1, aUeged erotic, 182(1. 
Tcmrilar.s, 

II- 2, 36 
Tennyson, 

II-l, 199 
Testes, 

Iir-l, 123, 179 ff., 197 
Teutonic custom, 

IV, and women, 401 ff. ; and 
marriage, 431 ff. 

Theatres ; 

II-2, ant! homosexuality, 215, 
287 


IV, Christian attitude towards, 
220 ; as orgy, 222 
Thekla, legend of, 

IV, 156 

Theologians' opinions, 

I-l, likl, 188, 278, 279 
Theresa, St., 

I-l, 205. 220, 323 
Thigh- friction, 

M. 179, 239 
Til hit a, 

1-2, 9 
ThHbi(B, 

1 - 2 , 9 

'riuimb-sucking : 

I- 1, 239 
ni-2, 117 

Thure-nrandt massage, 

ir-1, 40 

Thyroid: 

IIl'l, during^ pregnancy, 207; in 
sexual excitement, 203 
Ticklish ness ; 

II- l, 11 ; diminishes with age, 
17, and after marriage, 18. 
not simple reflex, 13 ; summa- 
tion irradiation theory of, 14 ff- 

III- l, and stulf-fetichism, 76 
in-2, 414 

Timidity, 

I-l. 7 
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T«l4 Saciitg, i 

!-i. m I 

i 

iita. m I 

Twrw Slmil*, mcKk'*!};' ai, i 

i4. 9 

TarUtri', Ifn* aSiracJi';?)) os, I 

I- 2, m, I 

Tots'U. i 

114. i-53 

Tos»*'?» ; , , ■ 1 

H-S. ;f.M!y*w «J. .iti.i f«tl }sn», 1 
■ . I 

wsiSsilsSy, I 

1 \". M, Iff, f 

TniHSE*, , S 

!|.i. l5f.W<'W3S5MSi4’ !!?. .P'V 

JU J, 

II- 2, 24’J. .»s 

yi-j. I«. « 

tawi !»i' lysMiisM-J I 

Tirsj'*5>5‘9>. >;>i. 

Tr.'!vr}5j(!i!i,;, i4o*<'««is «!, 

H! 2, .«>. 

'I"rc'a!>i«r>«! *4 iisvfr't-iiin, 

Ti'fis!. c'‘r<nw'«3 «*r, 

IV, 4,M„ 4,1? 

Tji.t! i 

SV. AF'Hf , I 

IM'. W*5 ;; 

I'lsSM'sliMn. I 

11 -i. M\ MV., S7 I 

T»»n«'ifVWS' ■: _ ^ 

14. B, jW !l. SA S7, <3 ! 

ll"l: siiimislt »if, 1; iij'i'S 

wW.*, IHJ ! 

HI 1 ; (Vl ««»'»«'»»#«•. US 111 , 
14| KSo" bUs*. (‘ijlWHstwt" isH’l 
fStiJiiSitJls f 

TiitCiMHasi*. martusgtf by ssittws'e 

am'iJMj*, 

1-3, "4 
T iK'Jtrsf : 

I- 1, iwislmiy iw, 1*?. 31 

II- 3. bt..w}frji>c.s>isJ»( y Sn. li, 2!f7 
Tj'ifaW'l-iioi, c««m»ltip 

u*»n. 

H 4. -n 


UjricSss, 

H'3, ts? 

L'lRiraimrs#, primiJjyc citmcfpdon 
I'l, 

M. aw II. 

w.% |>ha«, 

1 1 -3, n, 216 

swm! lasdinism, 

HI -3. IW, 376 If!. ; « 

HI-3, JyKs—iyij 

I"up(r-rl Jijasj’*.. in, 

il-3, <».l 261. JS) 

IjHi.iHisiraf laSlrnct’. tl'W term, 
tIi-J. 72 

jlsie nrfdu. 

If. 3, 

i '>!««{ !!(«■ am! sessiolsiy, 

_!V. .KS. 293fr. 

Hfrtbra : 

Hl-l : rt'*»8r.!s«f!3s f.mK:, 133: 

yvjri, *1)1 lily hi ln>si«lr, !2(l 
lVf!!l>r,"!il : 

HI -2: Kr«!ti(:h|n, -lli, 43.1; lesn- 
.Ill 

lirlJsowsb-'t'.t y-v. liSiipJiriK;. 

HM, !,\l 

r'f'dC iwi-iS, iJeriwlsKsliy. 

HrMWity : 

11- 3. i!r!ir!i5s.ni. ?5 
IH l, siifram, !-». 2»-} 

UnoalsnH ; 

5 "3. am) wfstwil rjsdlwtwil, Sf) 
tl'I. ol hi IW 

111.2, auUmlr in. l,!l. I3». 171, 
I'N-S, atft, ,W jT., >173; t’djmjm'li" 
is). >!•!,!.■ anti rfctsmws" 
I4J . t»f, 

If. ; atu*l iijttHiiiin*. 

.f«WliT„. anti njuir*. 171; a.n4 

sifsixal ["ssntjiinn, 174 

I 1 > 1. In furtsiiitfnrf of. ISil 
1 id otjfH'*, 1S.1. iS-lr 111 

i lifSt'ml*. S3; in moJiriiw, £6 

;i mai}5i<'..ii viritsw of, Si; in r»' 

I liso'oiiji j-f) 

i I! I -2, .nmf masiK. .W2; awl « 

; M9; isjcsiW oi tain, 

I 407 

i UrnidK. ibr Iron, 

JM. 2. (4 
I I'rnlaHtiM. 
i nil. 47«f. 
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1II-2, m, 171 nr.; m, i 98 , 371. 

419 , 4 . 53 , ‘ 11)9 
Urlication, 

I- l, 181 
Uterus: 

I"l. Ijystcria and auio-erotism, 

310 nr. 

II- l, and breast, 2.5 ff, 

rn-l, 118. 132, 159(1, 194, 210 
IV, fibroid.^ ol, 18? 


Vat; her, 

(■■2, 126 
Vagina, 

rij-l, 12r3, 137, 145, 159, 163, 177 
VaKinisnuis ; 

Ill-l, 13, 163 
IV, 525 
Vair, 
ll-l, 180 
Valtiitine's Day, 

I- 1,_ 131 

Valerianic arid, 

II- l, 49, 104 

VAt.iiATiasr or Sexual Ixivk, 

IV, ch. IV. 118-142 
Vampirism, 

1-2. •'‘- 


Vanilkr 

U;l. 38, 98, 104, 107 
Vanity of invcrUs, 

II-2,_ 297 

Variation in sexual impulse, 

I- 2, 254 
Vasectomy; 

n-2, 327 
IV, 615 

Vasomotor conditions in coitus, 
TIM,, 151 
Vaiidonism, 
nui. 98 
Vriv, SavoUa, 

II- 2, 195 
Veil, origin of, 

I-l, 55 fl, 

VKNEkftAt. DlSl-'.ASR, 

TN'TcIi. Vtll, 319-361 


encreal disease : 

1-2, ill young, 224 
IV, coiK]uest of, 316 0.; educa- 
tion with regard to, 350 ff.; 
free treatment of. 345 ; noti- 
iication of, 343 ff,; personal 
responsibility for, .349 O'. ; 
i puoislimcnt for transmitting, 
345 ff. 


Venice, prostitution in,,. 

IV, 241, 245, 246 
Verlaine, 

I I- 2, 57 
Vesical ; 

I- 1, dreams, 193 ff. 

III- 2, psychology; 127 ff,, 177 ff.; 
ill chilhood, 411(7.; dreams, 
3(M, 328 ff.; in ccclesjastlcs, 
422 ; in nicn, 423 ff, ; in viomeii, 
418 ff. 

Vcsicle.s, seminal, 
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